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A  MATTER  OF  FACT  ROMANCE. 
VOL*  I. 


CHAPTER  L 

(jiEORGE  Fielding  cultivated  a  small  farm  in  Berkshire. 

This  position  is  not  so  enviable  as  it  was :  years  ago,  the 
farmers  of  England ,  had  they  been  as  intelligent  as  other 
traders,  could  have  purchased  the  English  soil  by  means  of  the 
huge  per  centage  it  offered  them. 

But  now,  I  grieve  to  say,  a  farmer  must  be  as  sharp  as  his 
neighbours,  or  like  his  neighbours  he  will  break.  What  do  I 
say?  There  are  soils  and  situations-  where,  in  spite  of  in- 
telligence and  sobriety,  he  is  almost  sure  to  break;  just  as  there 
are  shops  where  the  lively,  the  severe,  the  industrious,  the  lazy, 
are  fractured  alike. 

This  last  fact  I  make  mine  by  perambulating  a  certain  great 
street  every  three  months,  and  observing  how  name  succeeds  to 
name  as  wave  to  wave. 

Readers  hardened  by  "The  Times'*  will  not  perhaps  go  so 
far  as  to  weep  over  a  body  of  traders  for  being  reduced  to  the 
average  condition  of  all  other  traders ;  but  the  individual  trader, 
who  fights  for  existence  against  unfair  odds,  is  to  be  pitied 
whether  his  shop  has  plate  glass  or  a  bam  door  to  it;  and 
be  is  the  more  to  be  pitied  when  he  is  sober,  intelligent,  proud, 
sensitive,  and  unlucky. 

George  Fielding  was  all  these,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  assisted 
by  his  brother  William,  tilled  "The  Grove"  — as  nasty  a  little 
farm  as  any  in  Berkshire. 
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Discontented  as  he  was,  the  expression  herein-before  written 
would  have  seemed  profane  to  young  Fielding,  for  a  farmer's 
farm  and  a  sailor's  ship  have  always  something  sacred  in  the 
sufferer's  eyes,  though  one  sends  one  to  jail,  and  the  other  the 
other  to  Jones. 

It  was  four  hundred  acres,  all  arable,  and  most  of  it  poor 
sour  land.  •  George's  father  had  one  hundred  acres  grass  with 
it,  but  this  had  been  separated  six  years  ago. 

There  was  not  a  tree,  nor  even  an  old  stump  to  show  for  this 
word  "  Grove." 

But  in  the  country  oral  tradition  still  flourishes. 

There  had  been  trees  in  "The  Grove,"  only  the  title  had  out- 
lived the  timber  a  few  centuries. 

On  the  morning  of  our  tale  George  Fielding  might  have 
been  seen,  near  his  own  homestead,  conversing  with  the 
Honoiurable  Frank  Winchester. 

This  gentleman  was  a  character  that  will  be  common  some 
day,  but  was  nearly  unique  at  the  date  of  our  story. 

He  had  not  an  extraordinary  intellect,  but  he  had  great 
natural  gaiety,  and  under  that  he  had  enormous  good  sense; 
his  good  sense  was  really  brilliant,  he  had  a  sort  of  universal 
healthy  mind  that  I  can't  understand  how  people  get. 

He  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  lady  who  returned  his  passion, 
but  she  was  hopelessly  out  of  his  reach,  because  he  had  not 
much  money  or  expectations;  instead  of  sitting  down  railing, 
or  sauntering  about  whining,  what  did  me  the  Honourable 
Frank  Winchester?  He  looked  over  England  for  the  means  of 
getting  this  money,  and  not  finding  it  there,  he  surveyed  the 
globe  and  selected  Australia,  where,  they  told  him,  a  little 
money  turns  to  a  deal,  instead  of  dissolving  in  the  band  like  a 
lozenge  in  the  mouth,  as  it  does  in  London. 

So  here  was  an  earl's  son  (in  this  age  of  commonplace 
events)  going  to  Australia  with  five  thousand  pounds,  as  sheep 
farmer  and  general  speculator. 

He  was  trying  hard  to  persuade  George  Fielding  to  accom- 
pany him  as  bailiff  or  agricultural  adviser  and  manager. 

He  knew  the  yoimg  man's  value,  but  to  do  him  justice  his 
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aim  was  not  purely  selfish ;  he  was  aware  that  Fieldiug  had  a 
bad  bargain  in  "The  Grove,"  and  the  farmer  had  saved  his  life 
at  great  personal  risk  one  day  that  he  was  seized  with  cramp 
bathing  in  the  turbid  waters  of  Cleve  millpool,  and  he  wanted 
to  serve  him  in  return.  This  was  not  his  first  attempt  of  the 
kind,  and  but  for  one  reason  perhaps  he  might  have  succeeded. 

"You  know  me  and  I  know  you,"  said  Mr.  Winchester  to 
George  Fielding;  "I  must  have  somebody  to  put  me  in  the  way: 
stay  with  me  one  year,  and  after  that  I'll  square  accounts  with 
you  about  that  thundering  millpool." 

"  Oh  I  Mr.  Winchester,"  said  George  hastily^  and  blushing 
like  fire,  "that's  an  old  story,  sir;  haven't  you  forgot  that  yet, 
sir?"  with  a  sweet  little  half-cunning  smile  that  showed  he  was 
glad  it  was  not  forgotten. 

"Not  quite,"  replied  the  young  gentleman  drily;  "you  shall 
have  five  hundred  sheep  and  a  run  for  them,  and  we  will  both 
come  home,rich  and  consequently  respectable." 

"It  is  a  handsome  ofier  sir,  and  a  kind  offer  and  like  yourself 
sir;  but  transplanting  one  of  us,"  continued  George,  "dear  me 
sir  it's  like  taking  up  an  oak  tree  thirty  years  in  the  ground  — 
besides  —  besides  —  did  you  ever  notice  my  cousin  Susanna, 
sir?" 

"Notice  her!  why,  do  you  think  I  am  a  heathen,  and  never 
go  to  the  parish  church?  Miss  Merton  is  a  lovely  girl;  she  sits 
in  the  pew  by  the  pillar." 

"Is'nt  she,  sir?"  said  George. 

Mr.  Winchester  endeavoured  to  turn  this  adverse  topic  in 
his  favour,  he  made  a  remark  that  produced  no  effect  at  the 
time.  He  said,  "People  don't  go  to  Australia  to  die  —  they  go 
to  Australia  to  make  money,  and  come  home  and  marry  —  and 
it  is  what  you  must  do  —  this  *  Grove '  is  a  millstone  round  your 
neck.     Will  you  have  a  cigar,  farmer?" 

George  consented,  premising  however  that  hitherto  he  had 
never  got  beyond  a  yard  of  clay,  and  after  drawing  a  puff  or  two 
he  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  looking  at  it,  said,  "I 
say,  sir!  seems  to  me  the  fire  is  uncommon  near  the  chimbly." 
Mr.  Winchester  laughed;  he  then  asked  George' to  show  him 
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the  blacksmith's  shop.    "I  must  learn  how  to  shoe  a  horse" 
said  the  honourable  Frank. 

"Well,  I  never!"  thought  George,  "The  first  nob  in  the 
country,  going  to  shoe  a  horse,"  but  with  his  rustic  delicacy 
he  said  nothing,  and  led  Mr.  Winchester  to  the  blacksmith's 
shop. 

Whilst  this  young  gentleman  is  hammering  nails  into  a 
horse's  hoof,  and  Australia  inta an  English  farmer's  mind,  we 
must  introduce  other  personages. 

Susanna  Merton  was  beautiful  and  good:  George  Fielding 
and  she  were  acknowledged  lovers,  but  marriage  was  not  spoken 
of.  as  a  near  event,  and  latterly  old  Merton  had  seemed  cool 
whenever  his  daughter  mentioned  the  young  man's  name. 

Susanna  appeared  to  like  George,  though  not  so  warmly  as 
he  loved  her;  but  at  aU  events  she  accepted  no  other  proffers  of 
love:  for  all  that  she  had,  besides  a  host  of  admirers,  other 
lovers  besides  George;  and  what  is  a  great  dealmore  singular, 
(for  a  woman's  eye  is  quick  as  Ughtning  in  finding  out  who  loves 
her,)  there  was  more  than  one  of  whose  passion  she  was  not 
conscious. 

William  Fielding,  George's  brother,  was  in  love  with  his 
brother's  sweetheart,  but  though  he  trembled  with  pleasure 
when  she  was  near  him,  he  never  looked  at  her  except  by  stealth ; 
he  knew  he  had  no  business  to  love  her. 

On  the  morning  of  our  tale  Susan's  father,  old  Merton,  had 
walked  over  from  his  farm  to  "  The  Grove,"  and  was  inspecting 
a  field  behind  George's  house,  when  he  was  accosted  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Meadows,  who  had  seen  him,  and  giving  his  horse  to 
a  boy  to  hold  had  crossed  the  stubbles  to  speak  to  him. 

Mr.  Meadows  was  not  a  common  man,  and  merits  some  pre- 
liminary notice. 

He  was  what  is  called  in  the  country  " a  lucky  man;"  every- 
thing he  had  done  in  Hfe  had  prospered. 

The  neighbours  admired,  respected,  and  some  of  them  even 
hated  this  respectable  man,  who  had  been  a  carter  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  now  at  forty  years  of  age  was  a  rich  corn-factor  and 
land-surveyor. 
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"All  this  money  cannot  have  been  honestly  got"  said  the 
envious  ones  among  themselves;  yet  they  could  not  put  their 
finger  on  any  dishonest  action  he  had  done:  to  the  more 
candid  the  knov^n  qualities  of  the  man  accounted  for  his  life  of 
success. 

This  John  Meadows  had  a  cool  head,  an  iron  will,  a  body 
and  mind  alik^  indefatigable,  and  an  eye  never  diverted  from 
the  great  objects  of  sober  industrious  men  —  wealth  and 
respectability :  he  had  also  the  soul  of  business  —  method ! 

At  one  hour  he  was  sure  to  be  at  church;  at  another,  at 
market;  in  hisofQce  at  a  third;  and  at  home  when  respectable 
men  should  be  at  home. 

By  this  means  Mr.  Meadows  was  always  to  be  found  by  any 
man  who  wanted  to  do  business ;  and  when  you  had  found  him, 
you  found  a  man  superficially  coy  perhaps,  but  at  bottom  always 
ready  to  do  business,  and  equally  sure  to  get  the  sunny  side  of 
it,  and  give  you  the  windy. 

Meadows  was  generally  respected;  by  none  more  than  by 
oldMerton;  and  during  the  last  few  months  the  intimacy  of 
these  two  men  had  ripened  into  friendship;  the  corn-factor 
often  hooked  his  bridle  to  the  old  farmer's  gate,  and  took  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  all  his  afiairs. 

Such  was  John  Meadows. 

In  person,  he  was  a  tall  stout  man,  with  iron  grey  hair,  a 
healthy  weather-coloured  complexion ,  and  a  massive  brow  that 
spoke  to  the  depth  and  force  of  the  man's  character. 

""V^at,  taking  a  look  at  the  farm,  Mr.  Merton?  it  wants 
some  of  your  grass  put  to  it,  doesn't  it?" 

"I  never  thought  much  of  the  farm,"  was  the  reply,  "it  lies 
cold,  the  sixty-acre  field  is  well  enough,  but  the  land  on  the  hill 
is  as  poor  as  death." 

Now  this  idea,  which  Merton  gave  out  as  his,  had  dropped 
into  him  from  Meadows  three  weeks  before. 

"Farmer,"  said  Meadows  in  an  under  tone,  "they  are 
threshing  out  new  wheat  for  the  rent." 

"You  don't  say  so?  why  I  didn't  hear  the  flail  going." 

"They  have  just  knocked  off  for  dinner  —  you  need  not  say 
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I  told  you,  but  Will  Fielding  was  at  the  bank  this  morning, 
trying  to  get  money  on  their  biU,  and  the  bank  said  No  I  They 
had  my  good  word  too.  The  people  of  the  bank  sent  over 
to  me." 

They  had  his  good  word !  but  not  his  good  tone  I  he  had 
said  "Well,  their  father  was  a  safe  man;"  but  the  accent  with 
which  he  eulogized  the  parent  had  somehow  locked  the  bank 
cash-box  to  the  children. 

"  I  never  liked  it ,  especially  of  late,"  mused  Merton.  "  But 
you  see  the  young  folk  being  cousins  — " 

"That  is  it,  cousins,"  put  in  Meadows;  "it  is  not  as  if  she 
loved  him  with  all  her  heart  and  soul;  she  is  an  obedient 
daughter  isn't  she  ?  " 

"Never  gainsayed  me  in  her  life;  she  has  a  high  spirit,  but 
never  with  me,  my  word  is  law.  You  see  she  is  a  very  religious 
girl  is  Susan." 

"Well,  then,  a  word  from  you  would  save  her  —  but  there 
—  all  that  is  your  affair,  not  mine,"  added  he. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  are  a  true  friend :  111 
step  round  to  the  barn  and  see  what  is  doing;"  and  away  went 
Susan's  father  uneasy  in  his  mind. 

Meadows  went  to  the  'Black  Horse,'  the  village  public- 
house,  to  see  what  farmers  wanted  to  borrow  a  little  money 
imder  the  rose ,  and  would  pawn  their  wheat  ricks ,  and  pay 
twenty  per  cent,  for  that  over-rated  merchandize. 

At  the  door  of  the  public -house  he  was  met  by  the  village 
constable ,  and  a  stranger  of  gentlemanly  address  and  clerical 
appearance ;  the  constable  wore  a  mysterious  look  andinvited 
Meadows  into  the  parlour  of  the  public-house.  ^ 

"I  have  news  for  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "leastways  I  think  so; 
your  pocket  was  picked  last  Martinmas  fair  of  three  Farn- 
borough  bank-notes  with  your  name  on  the  back." 

"It  was!" 

"  Is  this  one  of  them?  "  said  the  man,  producing  a  note. 

Meadows  examined  it  with  interest,  compared  the  number 
with  a  memorandum  in  his  pocket-book,  and  pronounced  that 
it  was. 
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"  Who  passed  it?  "  inquired  he. 

"A  chap  that  has  got  the  rest  —  a  stranger  —  Robinson  — 
tiiat  lodges  at  *The  Grove*  with  George  Fielding;  that  is,  if  his 
name  is  Kobinson,  but  we  think  he  is  a  Londoner  come  down  to 
take  an  airing.    You  understand,  sir." 

Meadows'  eyes  flashed  actual  fire:  for  so  rich  a  man,  he 
seemed  wonderfully  excited  by  this  circumstance. 

To  an  inquiry  who  was  his  companion,  the  constable  an- 
•wered  sotto  voce,  "  Gentleman  from  Bow-street,  come  to  see  if 
he  knows  him."  The  constable  went  on  to  inform  Meadows 
that  Kobinson  was  out  fishing  somewhere,  otherwise  they  would 
ah-eady  have  taken  him;  ^'but  we  will  hang  about  the  farm,  and 
take  him  when  he  comes  home." 

^  You  had  better  be  at  hand,  sir,  to  identify  the  notes,"  said 
the  gentleman  from  Bow-street,  whose  appearance  was  clerical. 

Meadows  had  important  business  five  miles  ofif:  he  post- 
poned it.  He  wrote  a  line  in  pencil ,  put  a  boy  upon  his  black 
mare ,  and  hurried  him  off  to  the  rendezvous ,  while  he  stayed 
and  entered  with  strange  alacrity  into  this  affair.  "  Stay,"  cried 
he,  "if  he  is  an  old  hand  he  will  twig  the  officer." 

"Oh,  I'm  dark,  sir,"  was  the  answer;  "he  won't  know  me 
till  I  put  the  darbies  on  him." 

The  two  men  then  strolled  as  far  as  the  village  stocks,  keep- 
ing an  eye  ever  on  the  farm-house. 

Thus  a  network  of  adverse  events  was  closing  round  George 
fielding  this  day. 

He  was  all  unconscious  of  them;  he  was  in  good  spirits. 
Robinson  had  showed  him  how  to  relieve  the  temporary  em- 
harrassment  that  had  lately  depressed  him. 

"Draw  a  bill  on  your  brother,"  said  Robinson ,  "  and  let  him 
accept  it.  The  Farnborough  Bank  will  give  you  notes  for  it: 
these  country  banks  like  any  paper  better  than  their  own.  I  dare 
say  they  are  right" 

George  had  done  this,  and  expected  William  every  minute 
with  this  and  other  monies;  and  then  Susanna  Merton  was  to 
dine  at  'llie  Grove'  to-day,  and  this,  though  not  an  unconmion, 
vas  always  a  great  event  with  poor  George. 
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Dilly  would  not  come  to  be  killed  just  when  he  was  wanted: 
in  other  words,  Robinson,  who  had  no  idea  how  he  was  keeping 
people  waiting,  fished  tranquilly  till  near  dinner-time,  neither 
taking  nor  being  taken. 

This  detained  Meadows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm, 
and  was  th6  cause  of  his  rencontre  with  a  very  singular  per- 
sonage, whose  visit  he  knew  at  sight  must  be  to  him. 

As  he  hovered  about  among  George  Fielding's  ricks,  the 
figure  of  an  old  man  slightly  bowed  but  full  of  vigour  stood  be- 
fore him.  He  had  a  long  grey  beard  with  a  slight  division  in 
the  centre ,  hair  abundant  but  almost  white,  and  a  dark  swarthy 
complexion  that  did  not  belong  to  England;  his  thick  eyebrows 
also  were  darker  than  his  hair,  and  under  them  was  an  eye  like 
a  royal  jewel;  his  voice  had  the  oriental  richness  and  modula- 
tion —  this  old  man  was  Isaac  Levi;  an  orientalJew  who  had 
passed  half  his  life  under  the  sun*s  eye ,  and  now  though  the 
town  of  Farnborough  had  long  been  too  accustomed  to  him  to 
wonder  at  him,  he  dazzled  any  thoughtful  stranger;  so  exotic 
and  apart  was  he  —  so  romantic  a  grain  in  a  heap  of  vulgarity — 
he  was  as  though  a  striped  jasper  had  crept  in  among  the 
paving-stones  of  their  market-place,  or  a  cactus  grandiflora 
shone  amongst  the  nettles  of  a- Berkshire  meadow. 

Isaac  Levi,  unlike  most  Jews ,  was  familiar  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  this  and  the  Eastern  habits  of  his  youth  coloured 
his  language  and  his  thoughts,  especially  in  moments  of  emo- 
tion, and  above  all,  when  he  forgot  the  money-lender  for  a 
moment,  and  felt  and  thought  as  one  of  a  great  nation,  de- 
pressed, but  waiting  for  a  great  deliverance.  He  was  a  man  of 
authority  and  learning  in  his  tribe. 

At  sight  of  Isaac  Levi  Meadows*  broi^  lowered,  and  he  called 
out  rather  rudely  without  allowing  the  old  gentleman  to  speak, 
"If  you  are  come  to  talk  to  me  about  that  house  you  are  in  you 
may  keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  porridge." 

Meadows  had  bought  the  house  Isaac  rented!,  and  had 
instantly  given  him  warning  to  leave. 

Isaac,  who  had  become  strangely  attached  to  the  only  place 
in  which  he  had  ever  lived  many  years,  had  not  doubted  for  a 
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moment  that  Meadows  merely  meemt  to  raise  the  rent  to  its  full 
value,  so  he  had  come  to  treat  with  his  new  landlord.  "Mr. 
Meadows,"  said  he  persuasively  "I  have  Hved  th^e  twenty 
years  —  I  pay  a  fair  rent  —  but,  if  you  think  any  one  would  ^ve 
you  more  you  shall  lose  nothing  by  me  —  I  will  pay  a  little 
more ;  and  you  know  your  rent  is  secure?" 

"I  do,**  was  the  answer. 

"Thank  you,  sir!  well,  then — " 

"Well,  then,  next  Lady-day  you  turn  out  bag  and  baggage." 

"Nay,  sir,**  said  Isaac  Levi,  "hear  me,  for  you  are  younger 
than  I.  Mr.  Meadows ,  when  this  hair  was  brown  I  travelled  in 
the  East;  I  sojourned  in  Madras  and  Benares,  in  Bagdad, 
Ispahan,  Mecca,  andBassora,  and  found  no  rest*  When  my 
hair  began  to  turn  grey,  I  traded  in  Petersburgh,  and  B^me, 
and  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Lisbon,  and  other  western  cities ,  and 
foimd  no  rest.  I  came  to  this  little  town,  where,  least  of  all,  I 
thought  to  pitch  n(y  tent  for  life,  but  here  the  God  of  my  fathers 
gave  me  my  wife,  and  here  He  took  her  to  himself  again  — " 

"  What  the  deuce  is  all  this  to  me,  man  ?  " 

"Much,  sir,  if  you  are  what  men  say;  for  men  speak  well  of 
you;  be  patient,  and  hear  me.  Two  children  were  bom  to  me 
and  died  from  me  in  the  house  you  have  bought;  and  there  my 
Leah  died  also ;  and  there  at  times  in  the  silent  hours  I  seem  to 
hear  their  voices  and  their  feet  Li  another  house  I  shall  never 
hear  them  —  I  shall  be  quite  alone.  Have  pity  09  me,  sir,  an 
aged  and  a  lonely  man ;  tear  me  not  from  the  shadows  of  my 
dead.    Let  me  pre  vail  with  y  ou  ?  ** 

"Nol"  was  the  stem  answer. 

"No?"  cried  Levi,  a  sudden  light  darting  into  his  eye; 
"then  you  must  be  an  enemy  of  Isaac  Levi?" 

"  Yes ! "  was  the  griro  reply  to  this  rapid  inference. 

"  Ah !"  cried  the  old  Jew,  with  a  sudden  defiance,  which  he 
instantly  suppressed.  "And  what  have  I  done  to  gain  your 
enmity,  sir?"  said  he  in  a  tone  crushed  by  main  force  into  mere 
regret 

"  You  lend  money." 

"A  little,  sir,  now  and  then  —  a  very  little." 
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"That  is  to  say,  when  the  security  is  bad,  you  have  no  money 
in  hand;  but,  when  the  security  is  good,  nobody  has  ever  found 
the  bottom  of  Isaac  Levi's  purse." 

*40ur  people,"  said  Isaac  apologetically,  "can  trust  one 
another  —  they  are  not  like  yours.  "We  are  brothers,  and  that 
is  why  money  is  always  forthcoming  when  the  deposit  is  sound." 

"Well,"  said  Meadows,  "what  you  are,  I  am;  what  I  do  on 
the  sly  you  do  on  the  sly,  old  thirty  per  cent." 

"The  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  both  good  sir  — " 

"It  is  I"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "And  it  lies  before  you, 
Isaac.  Go  where  you  like,  for  the  little  town  of  Famborough  is 
not  wide  enough  for  me  and  any  man  that  works  my  business 
for  his  own  pocket  — ** 

"But  this  is  not  enmity,  sir." 

Meadows  gave  a  coarsish  laugh.  "  You  are  hard  to  please," 
cried  he.     "  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  enmity." 

"  Nay !  sir,  this  is  but  matter  of  profit  and  loss.  Well,  let  me 
stay,  and  I  promise  you  shall  gain  and  not  lose.  Our  people 
are  industrious  and  skilful  in  all  bargains,  but  we  keep  faith  and 
covenant.  So  be  it.  Let  us  be  friends.  I  covenant  with  you, 
and  I  swear  by  the  tables  of  the  law,  you  shall  not  lose  one 
shilling  per  annum  by  me." 

"Til  trust  you  as  far  as  I  can  fling  a  bull  by  the  tail.  You 
gave  me  your  history  —  take  mine.  I  have  always  put  my  foot 
on  whatever  man  or  thing  has  stood  in  my  way.  I  was  poor,  I 
am  rich,  and  that  is  my  policy." 

"It  is  frail  policy,"  said  Isaac,  firmly.  "  Some  man  will  be 
sure  to  put  his  foot  on  you ,  soon  or  late." 

"  What ,  do  you  threaten  me  ?  "  roared  Meadows. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Isaac,  gently  but  steadily.  "I  but  tell  you 
what  these  old  eyes  have  seen  in  every  nation,  and  read  in  books 
that  never  lie.  Goliath  defied  armies,  yet  he  fell  like  a  pigeon 
by  a  shepherd-boy's  sling.  Samson  tore  a  lion  in  pieces  with 
his  hands ,  but  a  woman  laid  him  low.  No  man  can  defy  us  all, 
sir!  The  strong  man  is  sure  to  find  one  ^s  strong  and  more  skil- 
ful; the  cunning  man  one  as  adroit  and  stronger  than  himself. 
Be  advised  then,  do  not  trample  upon  one  of  my  people.    Na- 
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tioBs  and  men  that  oppress  us  do  not  thrive.  Let  me  have  to 
bless  you.  An  old  man*s  blessing  is  gold.  See  these  grey  hairs : 
my  sorrows  have  been  as  many  as  they.  His  share  of  the  curse 
that  is  upon  his  tribe  has  fallen  upon  Isaac  Levi."  Then, 
stretching  out  his  hands  with  a  slight  but  touching  gesture,  he 
said,  "I  have  been  driven  to  and  fro  like  a  leaf  these  many 
years ,  and  now  I  long  for  rest.  Let  me  rest  in  my  little  tent, 
till  I  rest  for  ever.  Oh!  let  me  die,  where  those!  loved  have 
died ,  and  there  let  me  be  buried." 

Age,  sorrow,  and  eloquence  pleaded  in  vain,  for  they  were 
wasted  on  the  rocks  of  rocks,  a  strong  will  and  a  vulgar  soul. 
But  indeed  the  whole  thing  was  like  epic  poetry  wrestling  with 
the  "Limerick  Chronicle,"  or  "Tuam  Gazette." 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  give  the  respectable  western  brute's 
answer. 

"What!  you  quote  Scripture,  eh?  I  thought  you  did  not 
believe  in  that.  Hear  t'other  side.  Abraham  and  Lot  couldn't 
live  in  the  same  place,  because  they  both  kept  sheep,  and  we 
can't,  because  we  fleece  'em.  So  Abraham  gave  Lot  warning 
as  I  give  it  you.  And  as  for  dying  on  my  premises,  if  you  like 
to  hang  yourself  before  next  Lady-day  I  give  you  leave,  but 
after  Lady-day  no  more  Jewish  dogs  shall  die  in  my  house  nor 
be  buried  for  manure  in  my  garden." 

Black  lightning  poured  from  the  old  Jew's  eyes,  and  his 
pent-up  wrath  burst  out  like  lava  from  an  angry  mountain. 

"Lnreverent  ciurl  do  you  rail  on  the  afflicted  of  Heaven?  The 
founder  of  your  creed  would  abhor  you,  for  he,  they  say,  was 
pitiful.  I  spit  upon  ye ,  wid  I  curse  ye.  Be  accursed ! ! "  And 
flinging  up  his  hands  like  St.  Paul  at  Lystra  he  rose  to  double 
Ms  height,  and  towered  at  his  insulter  with  a  sudden  Eastern 
fury  that  for  a  moment  shook  even  the  iron  Meadows.  "Be 
accursed!!"  he  yelled  again.  "Whatever  is  the  secret  wish  of 
your  black  heart  Heaven  look  on  my  grey  hairs  that  you  have 
insulted,  and  wither  that  wish.  Ah!  ha!"  he  screamed,  "you 
wince.  AH  men  have  secret  wishes  —  Heaven  fight  against 
yours.  May  all  the  good  luck  you  have  be  wormwood  for  want 
of  that  —  that  —  that  —  that.    May  you  be  near  it ,  close  to  it, 
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upon  it,  pant  for  it,  and  lose  it;  may  it  sport,  and  smile,  and 
laugh,  and  play  with  you,  till  Gehenna  bums  your  soul  upon 
earth." 

The  old  man's  fiery  forked  tongue  darted  so  keen  and  true  to 
»ome  sore  in  his  adversary's  heart,  that  ^.e  in  turn  lost  his  ha- 
bitual  self-command. 

White  and  black  with  passion  he  wheeled"  round  on  Isaac 
with  a  fierce  snarl,  and  lifting  his  stick  discharged  a  furious 
blow  at  his  head. 

Fortunately  for  Isaac  wood  encountered  leather  inatestd  of 
grey  hairs. 

Attracted  by  the  raised  voices,  and  unseen  in  their  frenzy 
by  either  of  these  antagonists,  young  George  Fielding  had 
drawn  near  them.  He  had,  luckily,  a  stout  pig-whip  in  his 
hand,  and  by  an  adroit  turn  of  his  muscular  wrist  he  parried  a 
blow  that  would  have  stopped  the  old  Jew's  eloquence  perhaps 
for  ever.  As  it  was,  the  corn-factor's  stick  cut  like  a  razor 
through  the  air,  and  made  a  most  musical  whirr  within  a  foot  of 
the  Jew's  ear:  the  basilisk  look  of  venom  and  vengeance  he  in- 
stantly shot  back  amounted  to  a  stab. 

"Not  if  I  know  it,"  said  George.  And  he  stood  cool  and 
erect  with  a  calm  manly  air  of  defiance  between  the  two  bellige- 
rents. While  the  stick  and  the  whip  still  remained  in  contact 
Meadows  glared  at  Isaac's  champion  with  surprise  and  wrath, 
and  a  sort  of  half  fear  half  wonder  thatHhis  of  all  men  in  the 
world  should  be  the  one  to  cross  weapons  with  and  thwart  him. 
"  You  are  joking,  Master  Meadows,"  said  George  coolly.  "Why 
the  man  is  twice  your  age ,  and  nothing  in  his  hand  but  his  fist. 
Who  are  ye ,  old  man ,  and  what  d'ye  want?  It's  you  for  cursing, 
any  way." 

"He  insults  me,"  cried  Meadows,  "because  I  won't  have 
him  for  a  tenant  against  my  will.  Who  is  he?  A  villainous  old 
Jew." 

"Yes,  young  man,"  said  the  other,  sadly,  "I  am  Isaac 
Levi,  a  Jew.  And  what  is  your  religion"  (he  turned  upon 
Meadows)?  "It  never  came  out  of  Judea  in  any  name  or  shape. 
D'ye  call  yourself  a  heathen?  Ye  lie,  ye  cur;  the  heathen  were 
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not  without  starlight  from  heaTen;  they  respected  sorrow  and 
grey  hairs." 

"You  shall  smart  for  this:  Til  show  you  what  my  religion 
is,"  said  Meadows  inadvertent  with  passion,  and  the  corn-factor's 
fingers  grasped  his  stick  convulsively. 

"Don't  you  be  so  aggravating  old  man,"  said  the  good- 
natured  George,  "and  you,  Mr.  Meadows,  should  know  how 
to  make  light  of  an  old  man's  tongue;  why  it's  like  a  woman's, 
it's  all  he  has  got  to  hit  with;  leastways  you  mustn't  lift  hand  to 
him  on  my  premises,  or  you  will  have  to  settle  with  me  first; 
and  I  don't  think  that  would  suit  your  book  or  any  man's  for  a 
mile  or  two  round  about  Famborough,"  said  George  with  his 
Httle  Berkshire  drawl. 

"He!"  shrieked  Isaac,  "he  dare  not!  see!  see!"  and  he 
pointed  nearly  into  the  man's  eye,  "he  doesn't  look  you  in  the 
face.  Any  soul  that  has  read  men  from  east  to  west  can  see  lion 
in  your  eye,  young  man,  and  cowardly  wolf  in  his." 

"Lady-day!  Lady-day!"  snorted  Meadows,  who  was  notir 
shaking  with  suppressed  rage.  ' 

"  Ah ! "  cried  Isaac ,  and  he  tumed'white  and  quivered  in  his 
turn. 

"Lady-day!"  said  George,  uneasily,  "confound  Lady-day, 
and  every  day  of  the  sort  —  there,  don't  you  be  so  spiteful,  old 
man  —  why  if  he  isn't  all  of  a  tremble :  —  poor  old  man."  He 
went  to  his  own  door ,  and  called  "  Sarah ! " 

A  stout  servant  girl  answered  the  summons. 

"Take  the  old  man  in ,  and  give  him  whatever  is  going,  and 
his  mug  and  pipe ,"  then  he  whispered  her,  "  and  don't  go  liunp- 
ing  the  chine  down  under  his  nose  now." 

"I  thank  you  young  man,"  faltered  Isaac,  "I  must  not  eat 
with  you,  but  I  will  go  in  and  rest  my  limbs  which  fail  me ;  and 
compose  myself:  for  passion  is  unseemly  at  my  years." 

Arrived  at  the  door^  he  suddenly  paused,  and  looking  up- 
ward   said  — 

"Peace  be  under  this  roof,  and  comfort  and  love  follow  me 
into  this  dwelling.'" 

"Thank  ye  kindly,"  said  young  Fielding  a  little  surprised 
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and  touched  by  this  —  "How  old  are  you,  daddy,  if  you  please?" 
added  he  respectfully. 

"My  son,  I  am  threescore  years  and  ten  —  a  man  of  years 
and  grief —  grief  for  myself,  grief  still  more  for  my  nation  and 
city.  Men  that  are  men  pity  us;  men  that  are  dogs  have  in- 
sulted us  in  all  ages." 

-'Well,"  said  the  good-natured  young  man  soothingly  — 
"  don't  you  vex  yourself  any  more  about  it.  Now  you  go  in,  and 
forget  all  your  trouble  awhile,  please  God,  by  my  fireside,  my 
poor  old  man." 

Isaac  turned,  the  water  came  to  his  eyes  at  this  after  being 
insulted  so ;  a  little  struggle  took  place  in  him ,  but  nature  con- 
quered prejudice  and  certain  rubbish  he  called  religion.  He 
held  out  his  hand  like  the  king  of  all  Asia;  George  grasped  it 
like  an  Englishman. 

"Isaac  Levi  is  your  friend,"  and  the  expression  of  the  man's 
whole  face  and  body  showed  these  words  ceirried  with  them  a 
meianing  unknown  in  good  society. 

He  entered  the  house ,  and  young  Fielding  stood  watching 
him  with  a  natural  curiosity. 

Now  Isaac  Levi  knew  nothing  about  the  corn-factor's  plans. 
When  at  one  and  the  same  moment  he  grasped  George's  hand, 
and  darted  a  long,  lingering  glance  of  demoniacal  hatred  on 
Meadows ,  he  coupled  two  sentiments  by  pure  chance :  —  and 
Meadows  knew  this :  but  still  it  struck  Meadows  as  singular 
and  ominous. 

When,  with  the  best  of  motives  one  is  on  a  wolfs  errand,  it 
is  not  nice  to  hear  an  hyena  say  to  the  shepherd's  dog,  "I  am 
your  friend,"  and  see  him  contemporaneously  shoot  the  eye  of  a 
rattlesnake  at  oneself. 

The  misgiving  however  was  but  momentary;  Meadows  re- 
spected his  own  motives,  and  felt  his  own  power;  an  old  Jew's 
wild  fury  could  not  shake  his  confidence. 

He  muttered,  "One  more  down  to  your  account,  George 
Fielding,"  and  left  the  young  man  watching  Isaac's  retreating 
form. 

George,  who  didn't  know  he  was  gone,  said  — 
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"  Old  man's  words  seem  to  knock  against  my  bosom ,  Mr. 
Meadows  —  gone  —  eh?  —  that  man,"  thought  George  Fielding, 
"has  everybody's  good  word,  parson's  and  all  —  who'd  think 
he'd  lift  his  hand ,  leastways  his  stick  it  was  and  that's  worse, 
against  a  man  of  threescore  and  upwards  —  Ugh  I"  thought 
George  Fielding,  yeoman  of  the  midland  counties  —  and  un- 
affected wonder  mingled  with  his  disgust. 

His  reverie  was  broken  by  William  Fielding  just  ridden  in 
from  Famborough. 

"Better  late  than  never,"  said  the  elder  brother,  impa- 
tiently. 

'•Couldn't  get  away  sooner  George,*  here's  the  money  for 
the  sheep,  13/.  10 5.;  no  offer  for  the  cow,  Jem  is  driving  her 
home." 

"Well,  but  the  money  —  the  80/.,  Will?" 

William  looked  sulkily  down. 

"I  haven't  got  it,  George  I  —  there's  your  draft  again,  the 
bank  wouldn't  take  it." 

A  keen  pang  shot  across  George's  face,  as  much  for  the 
a&ont  as  the  disappointment. 

"They  wouldn't  take  it?"  gasped  he.  "Ay,  Will,  our  credit 
is  down,  the  whole  town  knows  our  rent  is  overdue.  I  suppose 
you  know  money  must  be  got  some  way." 

"Any  way  is  better  than  threshing  out  new  wheat  at  such  a 
price,"  said  William  sullenly.     "Ask  a  loan  of  a  neighbour." 

"Oh,  Will,"  appealed  George,  "to  ask  a  loan  of  a  neighbour, 
and  be  denied  —  it  is  bitterer  than  death.     You  can  do  it." 

"II  —  am  I  master  here?"  retorted  the  younger.  "The 
farm  is  not  farmed  my  way ,  nor  ever  was.  No !  —  give  me  the 
plough-handle  and  I'll  cut  the  furrow  George." 

"No  doubt  I  no  doubt  1"  said  the  other,  very  sharply,  "you'd 
like  to  draw  the  land  dry  with  potato  crops ,  and  have  fourscore 
hogs  snoring  in  the  farmyard :  that's  your  idea  of  a  farm.  Oh  I 
I  know  you  want  to  be  elder  brother.  Well,  I  tell'ee  what  do: 
you  kill  me  first,  Bill  Fielding,  and  then  you  will  be  elder  bro- 
ther, and  not  afore." 
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Here  was  a  pretty  little  burst  of  temper!  "We  have  all  our 
sore  part 

"So  be  it,  George!"  replied  William,  "you  got  us  into  the 
mud,  elder  brother,  you  get  us  out  of  the  mire  1  '* 

George  subdued  his  tone  directly. 

"Who  shall  I  ask?"  said  he,  as  one  addressing  a  bosom 
counsellor. 

"  Uncle  Merton,  or  —  or  —  Mr.  Meadows  the  comfactOT;  he 
lends  money  at  times  to  friends.  It  would  not  be  much  to  either 
of  them." 

"Show  my  empty  pockets  to  Susanna's  father!  Oh  Will! 
how  can  you  be  so  cruel  ?  " 

"Meadows,  then." 

"No  use  for  me,  I've  just  oflfended  him  a  bit;  besides  he's  a 
man  that  never  knew  trouble  or  ill  luck  in  his  life ;  they  are  like 
flints,  all  that  sort." 

"Well,  look  here,  I'm  pretty  well  with  Meadows.  Til 
ask  him  if  you  will  try  uncle;  the  first  that  meets  his  man  to 
begin." 

"That  sounds  fair,"  said  George,  "but  I  can't  —  well  —  yes," 
said  he ,  suddenly  changing  his  mind.  "  I  agree ,"  said  he ,  with 
simple  cimning,  and  lowered  his  eyes;  but  suddenly  raising 
them,  he  said  cheerfully,  "Why  you're  in  luck,  Bill,  here's  your 
man,"  and  he  shot  like  an  arrow  into  his  own  kitchen. 

"  Confound  it,"  said  the  other  fairly  caught. 

Meadows,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  wandering  about  the  pre- 
mises until  such  time  as  Robinson  should  return;  and  whilst  the 
brothers  were  arguing,  he  had  been  in  the  bam ,  and  finding  old 
Merton  there  had  worked  still  higher  that  prudent  man's  deter- 
mination to  break  off  matters  between  his  daughter  and  the 
farmer  of  "The  Grove." 

After  the  usual  salutations  William  Fielding,  sore  against 
the  grain,  began  —  ' 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  here,  air!  I  want  to  speak  to 

you." 

"I  am  at  your  service,  Mr.  WiUum." 

"  Well ,  sir.    George  and  I  are  a  little  short  just  at  present; 


^ 
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it  is  only  for  a  time  ^  and  George  says ,  he  should  take  it  yery 
kind,  if  you  would  lend  us  a  hundred  pound,  just  to  help  us  over 
the  stile.** 

"Why,  Mr.  Willum,"  replied  Meadows,  "I  should  be  de- 
lighted, and  if  you  had  only  asked  me  yesterday,  I  could  have 
done  it  as  easy  as  stand  here ;  but  my  business  drinks  a  deal  of 
money ,  Mr.  Willum ,  and  I  laid  out  all  my  loose  cash  yesterday; 
but,  of  course,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  —  another  time  —  good 
morning  Mr.  Willum." 
'  Away  sauntered  Meadows,  leaving  William  planted  there,  as 

the  French  say. 

George  ran  out  of  the  kitchen. 
I  "Well?" 

"  He  says  he  has  got  no  money  loose." 
;  "He  is  a  liar!  he  paid  1,500/.  into  the  bank  yesterday,  and 

you  knew  it;  didn't  you  tell  him  so?" 

"No;  what  use?  A  man  that  lies  to  avoid  lending  won't  be 
driven  to  lend." 

"Tou  don't  play  fair,"  retorted  George.  "You  could  have 
'  got  it  from  Meadows ,  if  you  had  a  mindt ;  but  you  want  to  drive 
!  your  poor  brother  against  his  sweetheart's  father;  you  are  false, 
j       my  lad." 

I  "You  are  the  only  man  that  ever  said  so;  and  you  durstn't 

[       say  it,  ifyou  weren't  my  brother." 
*  "Kit  wasn't  for  that,  I'd  say  a  deal  more." 

"Well,  show  your  high  stomach  to  uncle  Merton,  for  there 
he  is.  Hy!  —  uncle!"  cried  William  to  Merton,  who  turned 
instantly  and  came  towards  them.  "George  wants  to  speak 
to  you,"  said  William,  and  shot  like  a  cross-bow  bolt  behind  the 
house. 

"That  is  lucky,"  said  Merton,  "for  I  want  to  speak  to 
you." 

"Who  would  have  thought  of  his  being  about?"  muttered 
George. 

While  George  was  calling  up  his  courage  and  wits  to  open 
his  subject,  Mr.  Merton,  who  had  no  such  difficulties,  was  be- 
forehand with  him. 
It  i$  never  loo  late  to  mend,  L  2 
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**You  are  threshing  out  new;  wheat?"  said  Merton, 
gravely. 

"Yes,"  answered  George,  looking  down. 

"That  is  a  bad  look  out;  a  fanner  haa  no  business  to  go  to 
his  barn-door  for  his  rent.*' 

"Where  is  he  to  go  then?  to  the  church-door,  and  ask  for  a 
miracle?" 

"No;  to  his  ship-fold,  to  be  sure." 

"Ay !  you  can;  you  have  got  grass  and  water  and  everything 
to  hand." 

"And  so  must  you  young  man,  or  you'll  never  be  a  farmer. 
Now,  George  I  must  speak  to  you  seriously,"  (George  winced.) 
"You  are  a  fine  lad,  and  I  like  you  very  well ,  but  I  love  my  own 
daughter  better." 

"  So  do  I ! "  said  George  simply. 

"And  I  must  look  out  for  her,"  resumed  Merton.  "I  have 
seen  a  pretty  while  how  things  are  going  here,  and  if  she  marries 
you  she  will  have  to  keep  you  instead  of  you  her. 

"Heaven  forbid!  Matters  are  not  so  bad  as  that,  uncle." 

"You  are  too  much  of  a  man,  I  hope,"  continued  Merton, 
"to  eat  a  woman's  bread;  and  if  you  are  not,  I  am  man  enough 
to  keep  the  girl  from  it."     ^ 

"  These  are  hard  words  to  bear ,"  gasped  George.  "  So  near 
my  own  house,  old  man." 

"Well,  plain  speaking  is  best  when  the  mind  is  made  up," 
^as  the  reply. 

"Is  this  from  Susanna,  as  well  as  you?"  said  George,  with  a 
trembling  lip,  and  scarce  able  to  utter  the  words. 

"  Susan  is  an  obedient  daughter.  What  I  say  she'll  stand 
to ;  and  I  hope  you  know  better  than  to  tempt  her  to  disobey 
me ;  you  wouldn't  succeed." 

"Enough  said,"  answered  George  very  sternly.  "Enough 
said,  old  man;  I've  no  need  to  tempt  any  girl." 

"  Good  morning,  George !"  and  away  stumped  Merton. 

"Good morning,  imclel  (ungrateful old  thief)." 

"William,"  cried  he,  to  his  brother,  who  came  the  next 
minute  to  hear  the  news,  "our  mother  took  him  out  of  the  dirt 
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—I  have  heard  her  say  as  much  — or  he'd  not  have  a  ship-fold 
to  brag  of.     Oh !  my  heart  —  oh!  WiU!  —" 

"Well,  will  he  lend  the  money?" 

"I  never  asked  him." 

"  You  never  asked  him ! "  cried  William. 

"Bill,  he  began  upon  me  in  a  moment,"  said  George,  looking 
appealingly  into  his  brother's  face ;  "  he  sees  we  are  going  down 
hill,  and  he  as  good  as  bade  me  think  no  more  of  Susan." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  harshly,  "it  was  your  business  to 
own  the  truth,  and  ask  him  help  us  over  the  stile —  he's  our 
own  blood." 

"You  want  to  let  me  down  lower  than  I  would  let  that  Carlo 
dog  of  yours.  You're  no  brother  of  mine,"  retorted  George 
fiCTcely  and  bitterly. 

"A  bargain  is  a  bargain,"  replied  the  other  sullenly.  "I 
asked  Meadows,  and  he  said  No.  '  You  fell  talking  with  uncle 
about  Susan ,  and  never  put  the  question  to  him  at  all.  Who  is 
the  false  one,  eh?" 

"K  you  call  me  false,  TU  knock  your  ugly  head  off,  sulky 
Bill" 

"You're  false,  and  a  fool  into  the  barg^,  bragging 
George!" 

"What,  you  will  have  it  then?" 

"If  you  can  give  it  me." 

"Well,  if  it  is  to  be,"  said  George,  "Fll  give  you  something 
to  put  you  on  your  mettle:  the  best  man  shall  farm  *The 
Grove,'  and  the  other  shall  be  a  servant  on  it,  or  go  elsewhere, 
for  I  am  sick  of  this." 

"And  so  am  I!"  cried  William,  hastily;  "and  have  been 
any  time  this  two  years." 

Hiey  tucked  up  their  sleeves  a  little,  shook  hands,  and 
then  retired  each  one  step ,  and  began  to  fight. 

And  how  came  these  two  honest  men  to  forget  that  the 
blood  they  proposed  to  shed  was  thicker  than  water?  Was  it 
the  farm,  money,  agricultural  dissension,"  temper?  They 
would  have  told  you  it  was ,  and  perhaps  thought  it  was.  It  was 
Susanna  Merton! 

2* 
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The  secret  subtle  influence  of  jealousy  had  long  been 
fermenting,  and  now  it  exploded  in  this  way  and  under  this 
disguise. 

Ah!  William  Fielding,  and  all  of  you,  "Beware  of  jealousy" 
—  cursed  jealousy!  it  is  the  sultan  of  all  the  passions,  and  the 
Tartar  chief  of  all  the  crimes.  Other  passions  affect  the  cha- 
racter; this  changes,  and,  if  good,  always  reverses  it!  Mind 
that,  reverses  it!  turns  honest  men  to  snakes,  and  doves  to 
vultures.  Horrible  unnatural  mixture  of  Love  with  Hate  —  you 
poison  the  whole  mental  constitution  —  you  bandage  the  judg- 
ment —  you  crush  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  —  yoli  steel  the 
bowels  of  compassion  —  you  madden  the  brain  —  you  corrupt 
the  heart  —  you  damn  the  soul. 

The  Fieldings,  then,  shook  hands  mechanically,  and  re- 
ceding each  a  step  began  to  spar. 

Each  of  these  farmers  fancied  himself  slightly  the  best  man; 
but  they  both  knew  they  had  an  antagonist  with  whom  it  would 
not  do  to  make  the  least  mistake. 

They  therefore  sparred  and  feinted  with  wary  eye  before 
they  ventured  to  close;  George  however,  the  more  impetuous, 
was  preparing  to  come  to  closer  quarters  when  all  of  a  sudden 
to  the  other's  siu^rise  he  dropped  his  hands  by  his  sides ,  and 
turned  the  other  way  with  a  face  anything  but  warlike ,  fear 
being  now  the  prominent  expression. 

William  followed  the  direction  of  his  eye ,  and  then  William 
partook  his  brother's  uneasiness ;  however,  he  put  his  heinds  in 
his  pockets,  and  began  to  saunter  about,  in  a  circumference 
of  three  yards,  to  get  up  a  would-be-careless  whistle,  while 
George's  hands  became  dreadfully  in  his  way,  so  he  washed 
them  in  the  air* 

Whilst  they  were  employed  in  this  peaceful  pantomime  a 
beautiful  young  woman  glided  rapidly  between  the  brothers. 

Her  first  words  renewed  their  uneasiness. 

"What  is  this?"  cried  she,  haughtily,  and  she  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  like  a  queen  rebuking  her  subjects. 

George  looked  at  William  —  William  had  nothing  ready. 

So  George  said,  with  some  hesitation,  but  in  a  mellifluous 
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Toice,  "William  was  showing  me —  a  trick  —  he  learned  at  the 
fiiir  —  that  is  all,  Susan." 

"That  is  a  falsehood,  George,**  replied  the  lady,  "the  first 
you  ever  told  me"  —  (George  coloured)  —  "you  were  fighting, 
you  two  boys  —  I  saw  your  eyes  flash ! " 

The  rueful  wink  exchanged  by  the  combatants  at  this  stroke 
of  sagacity  was  truly  delicious. 

"Oh  fie!  oh  fie!  brothers  by  one  mother  fighting  —  in  a 
Christian  land — within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  church,  where 
brotherly  love  is  preached  as  a  debt  we  owe  to  strangers,  let 
alone  our  own  blood." 

"Yes!  it  is  p,  sin,  Susan,"  said  William,  his  conscience 
suddenly  illuminated.     "  So  I  ask  your  pardon ,  Susanna. " 

"Oh!  it  wasn't  your  fault.  Til  be  bound,"  was  the  gracious 
reply.  "What  a  ruffian  you  must  be  George,  to  shed  your 
brother's  blood." 

"La!  Susan,"  said  George  with  a  doleful  whine,  "I  wasn't 
going  to  shed  the  beggar's  blood.  I  was  only  going  to  give  him 
abiding  for  his  impudence." 

"  Or  take  one  for  your  own ,"  replied  William  coolly. 

"That  is  more  likely,"  said  Susan.  "George,  take  Wil- 
liam's hand;  take  it  this  instant,  I  say,"  cried  she  with  an  air 
imperative  and  impatient. 

"Well,  why  not?  don't  you  go  in  a  passion  Susan,  about 
nothing,"  said  George,  coaxingly. 

They  took  hands;  she  made  them  hold  one  another  by  the 
hand,  which  they  did  with  both  their  heads  hanging  down. 
'"'■''       "  Whilst  I  speak  a  word  to  you  two ,"  said  Susan  Merton. 

"You  ought  both  to  go  on  your  knees,  and  thank  Pro- 
vidence that  sent  me  here  to  prevent  so  great  a  crime ;  and  as  for 
you,  your  character  must  change  greatly,  George  Fielding, 
before  I  trust  myself  to  live  in  a  house  of  yours." 

"Is  all  the  blame  to  fall  on  my  head?"  said  George,  letting 
go  William's  hand  with  no  great  apparent  reluctance. 

"  Of  course  it  is!  William  is  a  quiet  lad,  that  quarrels  with 
nobody;  you  are  always  quarrelling;  you  thrashed  our  carter 
last  Candlemas." 
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"He  Spoke  saucy  words  about  you." 

Susan,  smiling  inwardly,  made  her  face  as  repulsive  out- 
side as  lay  in  her  power. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Susan;  "your  time  was  come 
round  to  fight  and  be  a  ruffian,  and  so  it  was  to-day,  no 
doubt." 

"Ah I"  said  George,  sorrowfully,  "it  is  always  poor  George 
that  does  all  the  wrong." 

"  Oh ! "  replied  the  lady,  an  arch  smile  playing  for  a  nM)ment 
about  her  lips,  "I  could  scold  William,  too,  if  you  think  I  am 
as  much  interested  in  his  conduct  and  behaviour  as  in  vours." 

"No,  no!"  cried  George,  brightening  up,  "don't  think  to 
scold  anybody  but  me  Susan;  and  William,"  said  he  suddenly 
and  frankly,  "I  ask  your  pardon." 

"No  more  about  it,  George,  if  you  please,"  answered 
William  in  his  dogged  way. 

"Susan,"  said  George ,  "you  don't  know  all  I  have  to  bear. 
My  heart  is  sore,  Susan  dear.  Uncle  twitted  me  not  an  hour 
ago  with  my  ill  luck,  and  almost  bade  me  to  speak  to  you  no 
more,  leastways  as  my  sweetheart;  and  that  was  why  when 
William  came  at  me  on  the  top  of  such  a  blow,  it  was  more  than 
I  could  bear;  and  Susan —  Susan  —  uncle  said  you  would  stand 
to  whatever  he  said." 

"George,"  said  Susan  gently,  "I  am  very  sorry  my  father 
was  so  unkind."  • 

"Thank  ye  kindly,  Susan;  that  is  the  first  drop  of  dew  that 
has  fallen  on  me  to-day." 

"But  obedience  to  parents,"  continued  Susan  interrogating 
as  it  were  her  conscience  "  is  a  great  duty.  1  hope  I  shall  never 
disobey  my  father,"  faltered  she. 

"Oh!"  answered  the  goose  George  hastily,  "I  don't  want 
any  girl  to  be  kind  to  me  that  does  not  love  me ;  I  am  so  un- 
lucky,  it  would  not  be  wortli  her  while  you  know." 

At  this  Susan  answered  still  more  sharply,  "No,  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  worth  any  woman's  while,  till  your  character 
and  temper  undergo  a  changiii." 

George  never  answered  a  word,  but  went  and  leaned  his 
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head  upoB  the  side  of  a  cart  that  stood  half  in  and  half  out  of  a 
shed  close  by. 

At  this  juncture  a  gay  personage  joined  the  party.  He  had 
a  ball  waistcoat,  an  alarming  tie,  a  shooting  jacket,  wet  muddy 
trowsers  and  shoes ,  tod  an  empty  basket  on  his  back. 

He  joined  our  group,  just  as  George  was  saying  to  himself 
Tery  sadly,  "I  am  in  everybody's  way  here"  —  and  he  attacked 
him  directly. 

"Everybody  is  in  this  country." 

The  reader  is  to  understand  that  this  RobinsOn  was  last  from 
California;  and  California  had  made  such  an  impression  upon 
him,  that  he  turned  the  couTcrsation  that  way  oftener  than  a 
well-regulated  understanding  recurs  to  any  one  topic,  except 
perhaps  religion. 

He  was  always  pestering  George  to  go  to  California  with 
him,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  on  this  one  occasion  George  had 
given  him  a'fair  handle. 

"Come  out  of  it,"  continued  Robinson,  "tod  make  your 
fortune." 

"You  did  not  make  yours  there ,"  said  Susan  sharply. 
.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  miss.    I  made  it,  or  how  could  I  have 
spent  it?" 

"No  doubt,"  said  William:  "what  comes  by  the  wind  goes 
by  the  water." 

"Alluding  to  the  dust?"  inquired  the  Cockney. 

"  Gold  dust  especially,"  retorted  Susan  Merton. 

Robinson  laughed.  "The  ladies  are  sharp,  even  in  B€rk- 
shire,"  said  he. 

Mr.  Robinson  then  proceeded  to  disabuse  their  minds  about 
the  facility  of  gold. 

. "  A  crop  of  gold,"  said  he ,  "  does  not  come  by  the  wind  any 
more  than  a  crop  of  com;  it  comes  by  harder  digging  than  your 
potatoes  ever  saw,  and  harder  work  than  you  ever  did  —  oxen 
and  horses  perspire  for  you ,  Fielding  No.  2." 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  horse  or  an  ox  mo^  an  acre  of  grass  or 
baiiey?"  retorted  William  drily. 
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"Don't  brag,"  replied  the  other;  "they'll  eat  all  you  can 
mow  and  never  say  a  word  about  it" 

This  repartee  was  so  suited  to  the  rustic  idea  of  wit,  that 
Bobinson's  antagonists  laughed  heartily,  except  George. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him?"  said  Kobinson  sotto  voce^ 
indicating  George. 

"Oh!  he  is  cross,  never  mind  him,"  replied  Susan  ostenta- 
tiously loud.    George  winced,  but  never  spoke  back  to  her. 

Robinson  then  proceeded  to  disabuse  the  rural  mind  of  the 
notion  that  gold  is  to  be  got  without  hard  toil  even  in  Cali- 
fornia; he  told  them  how  the  miners*  shirts  were  wet  through 
and  through  in  the  struggle  for  gold;  he  told  them  how  the 
little  boys  demanded  a  dollar  a  piece  for  washing  these  same 
garments;  and  how  the  miners  to  escape  this  extortion  sent 
their  linen  to  China  in  ships  on  Monday  morning,  and  China 
sent  them  back  on  Saturday,  only  iiwas  Saturday  six  weeks. 

Next  Mr.  Robinson  proceeded  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
England  and  various  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
not  at  all  complimentary  to  his  island  home;  about  all,  he  was 
eloquent  on  the  superior  dignity  of  labour  in  new  countries. 

"I  heard  one  of  your  clbdhoppers  say  the  other  day,  *The 
squire  is  a  good  gentleman,  he  often  gives  me  a  day^s  workJ' 
Now  1  should  think  it  was  the  clodhopper  gave  the  gentleman 
the  day's  work,  and  the  gentleman  gave  him  a  shilling  for  it  — 
and  made  five  by  it." 

William  Fielding  scratched  his  head:  this  was  a  new  view 
of  things  to  him ,  but  there  seemed  to  be  something  in  it. 

"Ay!  rake  that  into  your  upper  soil,"  cried  our  republican 
orator;  then  collecting  into  one  his  scattered  items  of  argu- 
ment, he  invited  his  friend  George  to  take  his  muscle,  pluck, 
wind,  back-bone,  and  self,  out  of  this  miserable  country,  and 
come  where  the  best  man  has  a  chance  to  win. 

"Come,  George,"  he  cried,  "England  is  the  spot  if  you 
happen  to  be  married  to  a  Duke's  daughter,  and  got  fifty  thou- 
sand a  year  and  three  houses. 

"-4nd  a  coach. 
^^And  a  brougham. 
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"And  a  curricle, 
"^fi/i  ten  brace  of  pointers. 

^And  a  telescope  so  big  the  stars  must  move  to  it,  instead 
of  it  to  the  stars. 

^And  no  end  of  pretty  housemaids. 

^^And  a  butler  with  a  poultice  round  his  neck  and  whiskers 
like  a  mop-head. 

"^nrf  a  silver  tub  full  of  rose-water  to  sit  in  and  read  the 
Morning  Post. 

^And  a  green-house  full  of  peaches  —  and  green  peas  aU  the 
year  round. 

Mnd  a  pew  in  the  dinrch  warmed  with  biling  eau  de  Co- 
logne. 

^'And  a  carpet  a  foot  thick. 

^^And  a  piano-forte  in  ev«ry  blessed  room  in  the  house.  — 
But  this  island  is  the  dead  sea  to  a  poor  man." 

He  then,  diverging  jfrom  the  rhetorical  to  the  metropolitan 
•tyle,  proposed  to  his  Mend  "to  open  one  eye:  that  will  show 
you  this  hole  you  are  in  is  all  poor  hungry  arable  ground.  You 
know  you  can't  work  it  to  a  profit.**""  (George  winced.)  "Nol 
steal,  borrow,  or  beg  500^.  Carry  out  a  cargo  of  pea-jackets 
and  fourpenny  bits  to  swap  for  gold-dust,  a  few  tools,  a  stout 
heart,  and  a  light  pair  of —  *  Oh  no ,  we  never  mention  them, 
their  name  is  never  heard  *-^  and  we'll  soon  fill  both  pockets 
with  the  shiney  in  California.** 

All  this  Ml.  Robinson  delivered  with  a  volubility  to  which 
Berkshire  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

"A  crust  of  bread  in  England  before  buffalo  beef  in  Cali- 
fornia,** was  George*s  reply;  but  it  was  not  given  in  that  assured 
tone  with  which  he  would  have  laughed  atIlobinson*s  eloquence 
a  week  ago. 

"I  could  not  live  with  all  those  thieves  and  ruffians  that  are 
settled  down  there  like  crows  on  a  dead  horse ;  but  I  thank  you 
kindly, my  lad  all  the  same,**  «aid  the  tender-hearted  young 
man. 

"Strange,**  thought  he,  "that  so  many  should  sing  me  the 
lame  tune  ,**  and  he  fell  back  into  his  iieverie. 
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Here  they  were  all  summoned  to  diraier,  with  a  dash  of 
asperity,  by  Sarah  the  stout  farm  servant 

Susan  lingered  an  instant  to  speak  to  George:  she  chose  an 
unfortunate  topic.  She  warned  him  once  more  against  Mr.  Ro- 
binson. 

"  My  father  says  that  he  has  no  business  nor  trade ,  and  he  is 
not  a  gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  red  and  green  cravat,  so  he 
must  be  a  rogue  of  some  sort.** 

"Shall  I  tell  you  his  greatest  fault?"  was  tlj^s  bitter  reply. 
"He  is  my  friend;  he  is  the  only  creature  that  has  spoken  kind 
words  to  me  to-day.     Oh!  I  saw  how  cross  you  looked  at  Mm." 

Susan's  eyes  flashed,  and  the  colour  rose  in  her  cheek,  and 
the  water  in  her  eyes. 

"You  are  a  fool,  George,"  said  she;  "you  don't  know  how 
to  read  a  woman,  nor  her  looks ,  ii*r  her  words  either." 

And  Susan  was  very  angry  and  disdainful,  and  did  not  speak 
to  George  all  dinner-time* 

As  for  poor  George  he  followed  her  into  the  house  with  a 
heart  both  sick  and  heavy. 

This  Berkshire  farmer  had  a  proud  and  sensitive  nature 
under  a  homely  crust. 

Old  Merton's  words  had  been  iron  passing  through  his  soul, 
and  besides  he  felt  as  if  everything  was  turning  cold  and  slip- 
pery and  gliding  from  his  hand.  He  shivered  with  vague  fears, 
and  wished  the  sun  would  set  at  one  o'clock  and  the  sorrowful 
day  come  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER  n. 

.  The  meal  passed  almost  in  silence ;  Robinson  was  too 
hirngry  to  say  a  word,  and  a  weight  hung  upon  George  and 
Susan. 

As  they  were  about  to  rise ,  William  observed  two  men  in  the 
farm-yard  who  were  strangers  to  him  —  the  men  seemed  to  be 
inspecting  the  hogs.  It  struck  him  as  rather  cool;  but  ap- 
parently the  pig  is  an  anipial  which  to  be  pnzed  needs  but  to  be 
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known )  for  all  connoisseurs  of  him  ai^  also  enthusiastic  ama- 
teurs. 

When  I  say  the  pig  I  mean  the  four-legged  one. 

William  Fielding,  partly  from  curiosity  to  hear  these 
strangers'  remarks,  partly  hoping  to  find  customers  in  them, 
strolled  in  the  farm-yard  before  his  compamons  rose  &om  the 
table. 

The  others  looking  carelessly  out  of  the  window  saw  Wil- 
liam join  the  two  men  and  enter  into  conversation  with  them; 
but  their  attention  was  almost  inmiediately  diverted  from  that 
group  by  the  entrance  of  Meadows.  He  came  in  radiant;  his 
face  was  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Susan  could  not  help  noticing  it. 

"Why,  Mr.  Meadows,"  cried  she,  "you  look  as  bright  as  a 
May  morning;  it  is  quite  refredaing  to  see  you;  we  are  all  rather 
down  here  this  morning." 

Meadows  said  nothing,  and  did  not  seem  at  his  ease  under 
this  remark. 

George  rose  &om  the  table ;  so  did  Susan;  Kobinson  merely 
pushed  back  his  chair,  and  gave  a  comfortable  little  sigh,  but 
the  next  moment  he  cried  "Hallo  I " 

They  looked  up,  and  theye  was  William's  face  close  against 
the  window. 

William's  face  was  remarkably  pale,  and  first  he  tried  to 
attract  George's  attention  without  speaking,  but  finding  him- 
self observed  by  the  whole  party,  he  spoke  out 

" George ,  will  you  speak  a  word?"  said  he. 

George  rose  and  went  out;  but  Susan's  curiosity  was 
wakened,  and  she  followed  him  accompanied  by  Meadows. 

"None  but  you,  George,"  said  William,  with  a  voice  half 
stem,  half  quivering. 

George  looked  at  his  brother. 

"Out  with  it,"  cried  he,  "it  is  some  deadly  ill-luck;  I  have 
felt  it  coming  all  day,  but  out  with  it;  what  can't  I  bear  after 
the  words  I  have  borne  this  morning?" 

William  hung  his  head. 

"  George,  there  is  a  distress  upon  the  fann  for  the  rent." 
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George  did  not  speak  at  first,  he  literally  staggered  under 
these  words;  his  proud  spirit  writhed  in  his  countenance,  and. 
with  a  groan,  he  turned  his  back  abruptly  upon  them  all,  and. 
hid  his  face  against  the  comer  of  his  own  house ,  the  cold  hard 
bricks. 

Meadows  by  strong  self-^command  contrived  not  to  move  a 
muscle  of  his  face. 

Up  to  this  day  and  hour,  Susan  Merton  had  always  seemed 
cool,  compared  with  her  lover;  she  used  to  treat  him  a  little  de 
haut  en  bos. 

But  when  she  saw  his  shame  and  despair,  she  was  much 
distressed. 

"George,  George  I"  she  cried,  "don't  do  so:  can  nothing 
be  done?  Where  is  my  father?  —  they  told  me  he  was  here: 
he  is  rich,  he  shall  help  you."  She  darted  from  them  in  search 
of  Merton;  ere  she  colild  turn  the  angle  of  the  house  he  met 
her. 

"You  had  better  go  home  my  girl,"  said  he  gravely. 

"  Oh !  no !  no !  I  have  been  too  unkind  to  George  already," 
and  she  turned  towards  him  like  a  pitying  angel  with  hands  ex- 
tended as  if  they  would  bring  balm  to  a  hurt  soul. 

Meadows  left  chuckling  and  was  red  and  white  by  turns. 

Merton  was  one  of  those  friends  one  may  make  sure  of  find- 
ing m  adversity. 

"There,"  cried  he,  "George,  I  told  you  how  it  would  end." 

George  wheeled  round  on  him  like  lightning. 

"What,  do  you  come  here  to  insult  over  me?  I  must  be  a 
long  way  lower  than  I  am ,  before  I  shall  be  as  low  as  you  were 
when  my  mother  took  you  up  and  made  a  man  of  you." 

"George,  George!"  cried  Susan  in  dismay,'  "stop,  for 
pity's  sake ,  before  you  say  words  that  will  separate  us  for  ever. 
Father,"  cried  the  peace-making  angel,  "how  can  you  push 
poor  George  so  hard  and  him  in  trouble !  and  we  have  all  been 
too  unkind  to  him  to-day." 

Ere  either  could  answer,  there  was  happily  another  inter- 
ruption. A  smart  servant  in  livery  walked  up  to  them  with  a 
letter.  With  the  instinctive  feeling  of  class  they  all  endeavoured 
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to  coDceal  their  agitation  £rom  the  gentleman's  servant.  He 
handed  George  the  note,  and  saying,  "I  was  to  wait  for  an 
answer,  Farmer  Fielding,**  sauntered  towards  the  farm-stables. 

"From  Mr.  Winchester,"  said  George,  after  a  long  and 
careful  inspection  of  the  outside. 

In  the  country  it  is  a  point  of  honour  to  find  out  the  writer  of 
a  letter  by  the  direction  not  the  signature. 

"The  Honorable  Francis  Winchester!  What  does  he  write 
to  you?"  cried  Merton,  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise.  This,  too, 
was  not  lost  on  George. 

Human  nature  is  human  nature :  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  able 
to  read  a  gentleman's  letter  in  the  face  of  one  who  had  bitterly 
reproached  him,  and  of  others  who  had  seen  him  mortified  and 
struck  down. 

"Seems  so,"  said  George,  drily  and  with  a  glance  of  de- 
fiance; and  he  read  out  the  letter. 

"George  Fielding,  my  fine  fellow,  think  of  it  again :  I  have 
two  berths  in  the  ship  that  sails  from  Southampton  to-morrow, 
you  will  have  every  comfort  on  the  voyage ,  a  great  point.  I 
will  do  what  I  said  for  you  (he  promised  me  five  hundred  sheep 
and  a  run).  I  must  have  an  honest  man,  and  where  can  I  find 
as  honest  a  man  as  George  Fielding?"  —  ("Thank  you,  Mr. 
Winchester,  George  Fielding  thanks  you,  sir")  And  there 
was  something  noble  and  simple  in  the  way  the  young  farmer 
drew  himself  up ,  and  looked  fearlessly  in  all  his  companions* 
eyes. 

"You  saved  my  life  —  I  can  do  nothing  for  you  here  —  and 
you  are  doing  no  good  at  'The  Grove*  —  evjery  body  says  so"  — 
("everybody  says  so!"  —  and  George  Fielding  winced  at  the 
words.) 

"And  it  really  pains  me  my  brave  fellow  to  go  without  you 
where  I  know  I  could  put  you  on  the  way  of  fortune:  my  heart 
is  pretty  stout;  but  home  is  home;  and  be  assured  that  I  wait 
with  some  anxiety,  to  know,  whether  my  eyes  ,are  to  look  on 
nothing  but  water  for  the  next  four  months,  or  are  to  be  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  something  from  home,  the  face  of  a  thorough- 
bred English  yeoman ,  and  —  a  Mend  —  and  —  and  —  " 
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Poor  George  could  read  no  more,  the  kind  words  coming 
after  his  affronts  and  troubles  brought  his  heart  to  his 
mouth. 

Susan  took  the  letter  from  him ,  and  read  out  — 

"And  an  upright,  downright  honest  man"  —  "And  so  YOtJ 
ARE,  George!"  cried  she,  warmly,  drawing  to  George's  side, 
and  darting  glances  of  defiance  vaguely  around.  Then  she  con- 
tinued to  jead — 

"If  the  answer  is  favourable ,  a  word  is  enough  r  meet  me  at 
'The  Crown,'  in  Newborough  to-night,  and  we  will  go  up  to 
town  by  the  mail  train." 

"The  answer  is.  Yes,"  said  George  to  the  servant,  who  was 
at  sonie  distance. 

Susan,  bending  over  the  letter,  heard,  but  could  not  realize 
the  word,  but  the  servant  now  came  nearer:  George  sjdd  to 
him,  "Tell  your  master.  Yes." 

"Yes?  George!"  cried  Susan,  "what  do  you  mean  by  yes? 
It  is  about  going  to  Australia." 

"The  answer  is,  yes,"  said  George. 

The  servant  went  away  with  the  answer. 

The  others  remained  motionless. 

"This  nobleman's  son  respects  me  if  worse  folk  don't:  but  it 
is  not  the  great  bloodhounds  and  greyhounds  that  bark  at  mis- 
fortune's heels ,  it  is  only  the  village  curs  when  all  is  done :  this 
is  my  path.  I'll  pack  up  my  things  and  go."  And  he  did  not 
look  at  Susan,  or  any  of  them,  but  went  into  the  house  like  a 
man  walking  in  his  sleep. 

There  was  a  stupefied  pause. 

Then  Susan  gave  a  cry  like  a  wounded  deer. 

" Father !  what  have  you  done?  " 

Merton  himself  had  been  staggered,  but  he  replied  stoutly — 

"No  more  than  my  duty,  girl,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  no 
less  than  yours." 

At  this  moment,  Robinson  threw  up  the  window  and  jiunped 
out  into  the  yard. 

Meadows  under  stronger  interests  had  forgotten  Robinson; 
but  now  at  sight  of  him  he  looked  round,  md  catching  the  eye 
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of  a  man  who  was  peering  over  the  farm-yard  wall,  made  him  a 
BignaL 

"  What  is  the  matter? "  cried  Kobinson. 

"George  is  going  to  Australia,"  replied  Merton,  coldly. 

"Australia!"  roamed  Kobinson  —  "Au-stralial  he's  mad, 
who  ever  goes  there  unless  they  are  forced?  —  He  shan't  go 
there  I  —  I  would'nt  go  there  if  my  passage  was  paid,  and  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  given  me,  and  the  governor's  gig  to  take  me 
ashore  to  a  mansion  provided  for  my  reception,  fires  Ughted, 
heds  aired ,  and  pipes  laid  across  upon  the  table." 

As  Robinson  concluded  this  tirade  the  policeman  and  con- 
stable, who  had  crept  round  the  angle  of  the  farm>hou8e,  came 
one  on  each  side,  put  each  a  hand  on  one  of  his  elbows  and  — 
took  him !  * 

He  looked  first  down  at  their  hands  in  turn ,  then  up  at  their 
faces  in  turn ,  and  when  he  saw  the  metropolitan's  face  a  look  of 
gimple  disgust  difiused  itself  over  his  whole  countenance. 

"Ugh!!l"  interjected  Robinson. 

"Ay I"  rephed  the  policeman,  while  putting  handcufis  on 
hhn  —  "To  Australia  you'll  go  for  all  that,  Tom  Lyon,  alias 
Scott,  alias  Robinson,  and  you'll  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
mostly  one  colour,  and  voyage  paid,  and  a  large  house  ashore 
waiting  for  you  and  the  governor's  gig  will  come  alongside  for 
you  provided  they  can't  find  the  convict's  barge,"  and  the  offi- 
cial was  pleased  with  himself  and  his  wit  and  allowed  it  to 
appear. 

But  by  this  time  Robinson  was  on  his  balance  again.  "  Gen- 
tlemen ! "  answered  he  with  cold  dignity  "What  am  I  to  under- 
stand by  this  violence  firom  persons  to  whom  I  am  an  utter 
stranger?"  and  he  might  have  sat  for  the  picture  of  injured  in- 
nocence. *^I  am  not  acquainted  with  you,  sir,"  added  he; 
"and  by  the  titles  you  give  me  it  seems  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  me. 

The  police  laughed,  and  took  out  of  this  injured  man's 
pocket  the  stolen  notes  which  Meadows  instantly  identified. 

Then  Mr.  Robinaon  started  off  into  another  key  equally  ar- 
tisticalinitaway.    ' 
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"MissMerton/'  snuffled  he,  '* appearances  are  against  me, 
but  mark  my  words ,  my  innocence  will  emerge  all  the  brighter 
for  this  temporary  cloud.*' 

Susan  Merton  ran  in  doors,  saying,  "Oh!  I  must  tell 
George."  She  was  not  sorry  of  an  excuse  to  be  by  George's 
side,  and  remind  him  by  her  presence  that  if  home  had  its  thorns 
it  had  its  rose-tree  too. 

News  soon  spreads;  rustic  heads  were  seen  peeping  over  the 
wall  to  see  the  finale  of  the  fine  gentleman  from  "Lunnun:" 
meantime  the  constable  went  to  put  his  horse  in  a  four-wheel 
chaise  destined  to  convey  Robinson  to  the  county  gaol. 

If  the  rural  population  expected  to  see  this  worthy  discom- 
posed by  so  sudden  a  change  of  fortune,  they  were  soon  unde- 
ceived.      • 

"Well,  Jacobs,"  said  he,  with  sudden  familiarity,  "you 
seem  uncommon  pleased,  and  I  am  content  I  would  rather 
have  gone  to  California;  but  any  place  is  better  than  England. 
Laugh  those  who  wii^.  I  shall  breathe  a  delicious  climate ;  you 
will  make  yourself  as  happy  as  a  prince,  that  is  to  say,  mi- 
serable, upon  fifteen  shillings  and  two  colds  a  week;  my  so- 
briety and  industry  will  realize  a  fortune  under  a  smiling  sun  : 
let  chaps  that  never  saw  the  worid,  and  the  beautiful  countries 
there  are  in  it,  snivel  at  leaving  this  island  of  fogs  and  rocks  and 
taxes  and  nobs ,  the  rich  man's  paradise ,  the  poor  man's  —  I 
never  swear,  it's  vulgar." 

While  he  was  crushing  his  captors  with  his  eloquence, 
George  and  Susan  came  together  from  the  house;  George's 
face  betrayed  wonder  and  something  akin  to  horror:  — 

"A  thief!"  cried  he.     "Have  I  taken  the  hand  of  a  thief?" 

"It  fs  a  business  like  any  other,"  said  Robinson  depre- 
catingly. 

"If  you  have  no  shame  I  have ;  I  long  to  be  gone  now." 

"  George !"  whined  the  culprit,  who,  strange  to  say,  had  be- 
come attached  to  the  honest  young  farmer.  "Did  ever  I  take 
tithe  of  you?  You  have  got  a  silver  caudle  cup,  a  heavenly  old 
coifee-pot,  no  end  of  spoons  double  the  weight  those  rogues  the 
silversmiths  make  them  now;  they  are  in  a  box  under  your  bed 
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in  yoar  room',"  added  he  looking  down :  "  count  them ,  they  are 
all  right;  and  Miss  Merton,  your  bracelet,  the  gold  one  with 
the  cameo :  I  could  have  had  it  a  hundred  times.  Miss  Merton, 
ask  hira  to  shake  hands  with  me  at  parting.  I  am  so  fond  of 
him  and  perhaps  I  shall  never  see  him  again.** 

"Shake  hands  with  you?"  answered  George  sternly;  "if 
your  hands  were  loose  I  doubt  I  should  ram  my  fist  down  your 
throat;  but  there,  you  are  not  worth  a  thought  at  such  a  time, 
and  you  are  a  man  in  trouble,  and  I  am  anothe;.  I  forgive  you, 
and  I  pray  heaven  1  may  never  see  your  face  again.** 

And  Honesty  turned  his  back  in  Theft*8  face. 

Kobinson  bit  his  lips  and  said  nothing,  but  his  eyes 
glistened;  just  then  a  little  boy  and  girl,  who  had  been  peering 
about  mighty  curious,  took  courage  and  approached  hand  in 
hand.     The  girl  was  the  speaker,  as  a  matter  of  course : 

"Farmer  Fielding,'*  said  she  curtsying,  a  mode  of  reverence 
which  was  instantly  copied  by  the  boy,  "we  are  come  to  see  the 
thief;  they  say  you  have  caught  one  —  Oh  dear!**  (and  her 
bright  little  countenance  was  overcast,)  "1  could*nt  have  told  it 
from  a  man  1** 

"We  don't  know  all  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  wicked* 
Robinson  was  observed  to  change  colour  at  these  silly 
words. 

"Mr.  Jacobs,'*  said  he,  addressing  the  policeman,  "have  you 
authority  to  put  me  in  the  pillory  before  trial?**  He  said  this 
coldly  and  sternly;  and  then  added,  "Perhaps  you  are  aware 
that  I  am  a  man,  and  I  might  say  a  brother,  for  you  were  a  thief 
you  know  1  **  Then  changing  his  tone  entirely,  "  I  say,  Jacobs,*' 
said  he ,  with  cheerful  briskness ,  "  do  you  remember  cracking 
the  silver8mith*s  shop  in  Lambeth  along  with  Jem  Salisbury  and 
Black  George,  and — ?** 

"There  the  gig  is  ready,**  cried  Mr.  Jacobs;  "you  come 
along,**  and  the  ex-thief  pudied  the  thief  hastily  off  the  pre- 
mises and  drove  him  away  with  speed.*! 

George  Fielding  gave  a  bitter  sigh :  this  was  a  fresh  mortifi- 
cation. He  had  for  the  last  two  months  been  defending  Bo- 
binson  agunst  the  surmises  of  the  village. 

b  it  never  too  late  to  mend,  L  3 
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Villages  are  always,  concluding  there  is  somettiing  wrong 
about  people. 

"  What  does  he  do  ?  "  inquired  our  village. 

"Where  does  he  get  his  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  his 
'  tartan  waistcoat  and  green  satin  tie  with  red  ends?    We  admit 
all  this  looks  like  a  gentleman :  but  yet,  somehow,  a  gentleman 
is  a  horse  of  another  colour  than  this  Robinson.** 

George  had  sometimes  laughed  at  all  this ,  sometimes  been 
very  angry,  and  always  stood  up  stoutly  for  his  friend  and  lodger. 

And  now  the  fools  were  right  and  he  was  wrong:  his  friend 
and  protege  was  handcuffed  before  his  eyes ,  and  carried  off  to 
the  county  gaol  amidst  the  grins  and  stares  of  a  score  of  gaping 
rustics^  who  would  make  a  fine  story  of  it  this  evening  in  both 
the  public-houses ;  and  a  hundred  voices  would  echo  some  such 
conversational  Tristich  as  this, — 

1st  Rustic,    "I  tawld  un  as  much,  dinn't  I  now,  Jarge?** 

2nd  Rustic.    "  That  ye  did  Richard,  for  I  heerd  ee.**^ 

1st  Rustic,  "But,  la!  bless  ye,  he  don't  vally  advice,  ^e  don't." 

George  Fielding  groaned  out,  "I'm  ready  to  go  now  —  Tm 
quite  ready  to  go  —  I  am  leaving  a  nest  of  insults ;  **  and  he 
darted  into  the  house,  as  much  to  escape  the  people*s  eyes  as  to 
finish  his  slight  preparations  for  so  great  a  journey. 

Two  men  were  left  alone ;  sulky  William  and  respectable 
Meadows.  Both  these  men's  eyes  followed  George  into  the 
house ,  and  each  had  a  strong  emotion  they  were  bent  on  con- 
cealing, and  did  conceal  firom  each  other;  but  was  it  concealed 
from  all  the  world? 

The  farm-house  had  two  rooms  looking  upon  the  spot  where 
most  of  our  tale  has  passed. 

The  smaller  one  of  these  was  a  little  state  parlour,  seldom 
used  by  the  family.  Here  on  a  table  was  a  grand  old  folio 
Bible ;  the  names,  births ,  and  deaths  of  a  century  of  Fieldings 
appeared  in  rusty  ink  and  various  handwritings  upon  its  fly-leaf. 

Framed  on  the  walls  were  the  first  savage  attempts  of 
woman  at  worsted-work  in  these  islands.  There  were  two  moral 
commonplaces,  and  there  was  the  forbidden  fruit-tree,  whose 
branches  diverged,  at  set  distances  like  the  radii  of  a  circle, 
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from  its  stem,  a  perpendicular  line;  exactly  at  the  end  of 
each  branch  hung  one  forbidden  fruit  —  pre-Raphaelite 
worsted-work. 

There  were  also  two  prints  of  more  modem  date,  one  agricul- 
tural, one  manufactoral. 

No.  1  was  a  great  show  of  farming  implements  at  Doncaster. 

No.  2  showed  how  one  day  in  the  history  of  man  and  of  mut- 
ton a  sheep  was  sheared ,  her  wool  washed ,  teased ,  carded  &e., 
and  the  cloth  v'd  and  «'d  and  «'d  and  «^d,  and  a  coat  shaped 
and  sewed  and  buttoned  upon  a  goose,  whose  preparations  for 
inebriatiDg  the  performers  and  spectators  of  his  feat  appeared 
in  a  prominent  pwrt  of  the  picture. 

The  window  of  this  sunny  little  room  was  open ,  and  on  the 
sill  was  a  row  of  flower-pots,  from  which  a  sweet  fresh  smell 
crept  with  the  passing  air  into  the  chamber. 

Behind  these  flower-pots  for  two  hours  past  had  crouched  — 
an  eye  and  ear  and  mind  —  a  keen  old  man. 

To  Isaac  LotI  age  had  brought  vast  experience,  and  had  not 
yet  dimmed  any  one  of  his  senses.  More  than  forty-five  years 
ago  he  had  been  brought  to  see  that  men  seldom  act  or  speak 
fio  as  to  influence  the  fortunes  of  others  without  some  motive  of 
Aeir  own;  and  that  these  motives  are  seldom  the  motives  they 
advance;  and  that  their  leaX  motives  are  not  always  known  to 
themselves,  and  yet  can  nearly  always  be  read  and  weighed,  by 
an  intelligent  bystander. 

So  for  near  half  a  century  Isaac  Levi  had  read  that  mar- 
vellous page  of  nature  written  on  blac^,  white ,  and  red  parch- 
ments, and  called  "Man.** 

One  result  of  his  perusal  was  this,  that  the  heads  of  human 
tribes  differ  far  more  than  their  hearts. 

The  passions  and  the  heart  he  had  found  intelligible  and 
much  the  same  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. 

The  people  of  our  tale  were  like  men  walking  together  in  a 
coppice;  they  had  but  glimpses  of  each  other*s  minds;  but  to 
Isaac  behind  his  flower-pots  they  were  a  little  human  chart 
spread  out  flat  before  him,  and  not  a  region  in  it  he  had  not 
trtvelled  and  surveyed  before  to-day ;  what  to  others  passed  for 
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accident  to  him  was  design;  he  penetrated  more  than  one  dis- 
guise of  manner;  and  above  all  his  intelligence  bored  like  a 
centre-bit  into  the  deep  heart  of  his  enemy  Meadows,  and  at 
each  turn  of  the  centre-bit  his  eye  flashed,  hi^  ear  Uyed,  and  he 
crouched  patient  as  a  cat,  keen  as  a  lynx. 

He  was  fbrgotten,  but  not  by  all. 

Meadows,  a  cautious  man,  was  the  one  to  ask  himself 
"Where  is  that  old  heathen  and  what  is  he  doing?" 

To  satisfy  himself.  Meadows  had  come  smoothly  to  the  door 
of  the  little  apartment,  and  burst  suddenly  into  it 

There  he  found  the  reverend  Israelite  extended  on  a  little 
couch,  a  bandana  handkerchief  thrown  over  his  face,  <}almly  re- 
posing. 

Meadows  paused,  eyed  him  keenly,  listened  to  his  gentle  but 
audible  equable  breathing,  relieved  his  mind  by  shaking  his  fist 
at  him,  and  went  out. 

Thirty  seconds  later,  Isaac  awoke!  spat  in  the  direction  of 
Meadows,  and  crouched  again  behind  the  innocent  flowers, 
patient  as  a  cat,  keen  as  a  lynx. 

So  then;  when  George  was  gone  in  William  Fielding  and 
Mr.  Meadows  both  felt  a  sudden  need  of  being  alone;  each 
longed  to  indulge  some  feeling  he  did  not  care  the  other  should 
see ;  so  they  both  turned  their  faces  away  from  each  other  and 
strolled  apart. 

Isaac  Levi  caught  both  faces  off  their  guard,  and  read  the 
men  as  by  a  lightning  flash  to  the  bottom  line  of  their  hearts. 

For  two  hours  he  had  followed  the  text,  word  by  word,  deed 
by  deed,  letter  by  letter,  and  now  a  conmient  on  ^at  text  waa 
written  in  these  faces. 

That  comment  said  that  William  was  rejeiced  at  George's 
departure  and  ashamed  of  himself  for  the  feeling. 

That  Meadows  rejoiced  stiU  more  and  was  ashamed  anybody 
should  know  he  had  the  feeling. 

Isaac  withdrew  from  his  lair,  his  task  was  done. 

"Those  men  both  love  that  woman,  and  this  Meadows  loves 
her  with  all  his  soul,  and  she —  aha!**  and  triumph  flashed 
from  under  his  dark  l^ows.    But  at  his  age  calm  is  the  natucal 
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rtate  of  the  mind  sad  apicitB,'  he  compoBcd  himself  for  the  pre- 
■ent,  and  awaited  wi  opportunity  to  strike  his  enemy  ^th  effect 
The  aged  man  had  read  Hlx.  Meadows  aright;  ondec  that 
modulated  exterior  raged  as  deep  a  pagBion  as  ever  shook  a 
ttrong  nature. 

Far  some  lime  he  had  fought  against  it. 

"She  is  another  map's  sweetheart,"  he  had  said  to  himself; 

"no  good  will  come  of  courting  her,"    But  by  degrees  the  flai 

bonds  of  prudence  snapped  oDe  by  one  as  the  flame  every  now 

and  then  darted  at  them.     Meadows  began  to  reason  the  matter 

"They  can  never  marry,  those  two,     I  wish  they  would 
many  or  break  ofl^  to  put  me  out  of  this  torture;  but  theycan't 
many,  and  my  sweet  Susan  is  wasling  her  prime  for  nothing, 
lor  a  dream ;  besides,  it  is  not  as  if  she  loved  him  the  way  I  love 
her.     She  is  like  many  a  young  male 
promise  before  she  knows  her  value. 
spoken  of;  she  settles  down  into  a 
whether  her  heart  is  in  it  or  not ;  it  is  i 

Then  he  watehed  the  pur,  and  oba 
to  George  was  cool  *nd off-hand,  anf 
seek  opportunities  of  being  alone  witi 

Having  got  so  far,  be  now  felt  i 
mtereat 

He  could  not  but  feel  that  he  v 
fanner's  daughter;  whereas  "poor  ; 
compassionately  "  is  more  likely  to  bi 
support  a  wife  and  children  upon  'Thi 

He  nest  allowed  his  mind  to  dwell 
thepoordestinythatstoodbetweenhii  _ 

"George  Fielding!  t,  dull  dog,  that  could  be  just  as  happy 
with  any  other  girl  as  with  niy  angel.  An  oaf,  ao  little  alive  to 
hispri«e,tbBthe  doesn't  even  see  he  has  rivals;  doesn't  see  that 
his  brother  loves  her.  Ah!  butl  see  that  though,  lover's  eyes 
are  sharp:  doesn't  see  me,  who  mean  to  take  her  from  both 
these  Fieldings  —  and  what  harm?  It  isn't  as  if  their  love  waa 
like  mine.     Heaven  forbid  I  should  meddle  if  it  was.    A  few 
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weeks,  and  a  few  mugs  of  ale  would  waali  her  from  what  little 
mind  either  of  them  have;  buti  never  loved  atfoman  before, 
and  never  could  look  at  another  after  her." 

And  BO  by  degrees  Meadows  saw  &at  he  was  quite  justified 
in  his  resolve  to  win  Susan  Merton,  providbd  it  was  dome 
FAIRLY. 

This  resolve  taken ,  all  this  man's  worda  au^  actions  began 
to  be  colored  more  or  less  by  his  secret  wishes ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  this  was  the  hand,  which  was  gently  but 
adroitly  willi  a  touch  here  and  a  touch  there  pushing  Oeorge 
Fielding  across  the  Ocean. 

You  see,  a  respectable  man  can  do  adeal  of  miBcbief;  more 
than  a  rogue  could. 

A  shrug  of  the  shoulders  from  Meadows  had  caused  the 
landlord  to  distrain. 

A  hint  from  Meadovrs  bad  caused  Merton  to  affront  George 

had  closed  the  bank  caih-box  to  the 
ange,  and  so  on:  and  now,  finding  it 
ntain  his  exultation,  for  Oeorge  once  in 
luld  soon  vanquidi  Susan's  funt  pie- 
ibit,  he  turned  off,  and  wenttomeethis 
oy  had  just  returned  with  her. 
e  stirrup,butere  he  mounted,  it  occurred 
)  farm-servants  whether  the  old  Jew  was 

m  just  now,"  was  the  reply,  » 

)ot  out  of  the  Btinup. 

itaj  behind  you,  was  one  of  his  rules. 

I  heathen  stay?"  he  asked  himself;  he 

vowed  he  would  not  leave  the  village  till 

L  his  way  to  Australia. 

He  sent  his  mare  to  the  "Black  Horse,"  and  strolled  up  the 

village ;  then  he  showed  the  hoy  a  shilling,  and  said,  "  You  be 

aure  and  run  to  the  public-house  and  let  me  know  when  George 

Fielding  is  going  to  start, — I  should  like  to  see  the  last  of  him." 

This  was  true! 
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CHAPTER  m. 

And  now  passed  over  "The  Grove"  the  heaviest  hours  it  had 
ever  known:  hours  as  weary  as  they  were  bitter  to  George 
Fielding.  "The  Grove"  was  nothing  to  him  now  —  in  mind 
he  was  abeady  separated  from  it;  his  clothes  were  ready,  he 
had  nothing  more  to  do,  and  he  wished  he  could  fling  himself 
this  moment  into  the  ship,  and  hide  his  head,  and  sleep,  and 
forget  his  grief,  until  he  reached  the  land  whose  fat  and  endless 
pastures  were  to  make  him  rich  and  send  him  home  a  fitter 
match  for  Susan. 

As  the  moment  of  parting  drew  nearer  there  came  to  him 
that  tardy  consolation  which  often  comes  to  the  honest  man 
then  when  it  can  but  add  to  his  pangs  of  regret. 

Perhaps  no  man  is  good,  manly,  tender,  generous,  honest, 
and  unlucky  quite  in  vain;  at  last,  when  such  a  man  is  leaving 
ail  who  have  been  unjust  or  cold  to  him,  scales  fall  from  their 
eyes,  a  sense  of  his  vcdue  flashes  like  lightning  across  their  half 
empty  skulls  and  tepid  hearts,  they  feel  and  express  some 
respect  and  regret,  and  make  him  sadder  to  leave  them :  so  did 
the  neighbours  of  "The  Grove"  to  young  Fielding.  Some  hands 
gave  him  now  their  first  warm  pressure,  and  one  or  two  voices 
even  faltered  as  they  said  "God  bless  thee,  lad!" 

And  now  the  carter's  lad  ran  in  with  a  message  from  a  farmer 
at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

"Oh I  Master  George,  Fanner  Dodd  says  if  you  please  he 
couldn't  think  to  let  you  walk.  You  are  to  go  in  his  gig  to 
Newbury,  if  you'll  walk  up  as  fur  as  his  farm;  he's  afeard  to 
come  down  our  hill,  a  says,  because  if  he  did,  his  mare  'ud  kick 
his  gig  into  tooth-picks,  he  says.  Oh!  Master  George,  /be  sorry 
jfo«  be  going,''  and  the  boy,  who  had  begun  quite  cheerfully, 
ended  in  a  whimper^ 

"I  thank  him  I  Take  my  bag,  boy,  and  I'll  follow  in  half  an 
hour." 

Sarah  brought  out  the  bag  and  opened  it,  and,  weeping 
bitteriy,fput  into  it  a  bottle  with  her  name  on  a  bit  of  paper  tied  ^ 
round  the  neck,  to  remind  poor  George  he  was  not  forgotten  at 


"The  Oro»e,"  and  then  ehe  gave  George  the  key  and  went 
sadly  in,  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

And  now  George  fixed  his  eye  on  hia  hrother  William,  and 
awdto  him,  "William,  will  you  come  with  me,  if  jfm  f  lease?" 

"Ay,  George,  sure." 

Hey  went  through  tlte  fatm-yard  Bide  by  aide;  oeither 
Bpoke,  and  George  took  a  last  look  at  the  ricks,  and  he  paused, 
»nd  seemed  minded  to  speak,  but  he  did  not,  he  only  mutto'ed 
"not  here."  Then  George  led  the  way  out  into  the  paddock, 
and  so  into  the  lane,  and  very  soon  they  saw  the  Tillage  church ; 
William  wondered  George  did  not  speak.  They  passed  under 
the  yew-4ree  into  the  churchyard;  William's  heart  fluttered. 
They  found  the  ■ricar's  cow  browsing  on  the  graves;  William 
took  up  a  stone  —  George  put  out  his  hand  not  to  let  him  hurt 
her,  and  George  turned  her  gently  into  the  lane  —  then  he 
stepped  careftilly  cunong  the  graves.  William  followed  him, 
his  heart  fluttering  more  and  more  wilh  vague  fears;  William 
knew  now  where  they  were  going,  but  what  was  Oeoi^e  going 
to  say  to  him  there?  his  heart  beat  faintrlike.  By  and  by  the 
brothers  came  to  this  — 
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The  grave  w«s  between  the  two  men  —  and  silence  —  both 
looked  down. 

George  whispered  ^^  Good-bye,  mother  I  She  never  thought 
we  should  be  parted  this  way.*'  Then  he  turned  to  William, 
and  opened  his  mouth  to  say  something  more  to  him:  doubtless 
that  which  he  had  come  to  say,  but  apparently  it  was  too  much 
for  him.  I  think  he  feared  his  own  resolution.  He  gasped  and 
with  a  heavy  sigh  led  the  way  home.  William  walked  with  him, 
not  knowing  what  to  tiiink  or  do  or  say;  at  last  he  muttered, 
"I  wouldn't  go,  if  my  heart  was  here ! " 

"I  shall  go.  Will,"  replied  George  rather  sternly  as  it 
seemed. 

When  they  came  back  to  the  house,  they  found  several  per- 
sons collected. 

Old  Fielding,  the  young  men's  grandfsU;her,  was  there;  he 
had  made  them  wheel  him  in  his  great  chair  out  mto  the  sun. 

Grandfather  Fielding  had  reached  the  last  stage  of  human 
existeiM^e.  He  was  92  years  of  age.  The  lines  in  his  face  were 
cordage ,  his  aspect  was  stony  and  impassible ,  and  he  was  all 
but  impervious  to  passing  events;  his  thin  blood  had  almost 
ceased  to  circulate  in  his  extremities ;  for  every  drop  he  had  was 
needed  to  keep  his  old  heart  a  beating  at  all,  instead  of  stopping 
like  a  clock  that  has  run  down. 

Meadows  had  returned  to  see  George  off,  and  old  Merton 
was  also  there,  and  he  was  one  of  ^ose  whose  hearts  gave  th^m 
a  bit  of  a  twinge. 

"George,"  said  he,  "I'm  vexed  for  speaking  unkind  to  you 
to-day  of  all  days  in  the  year;  I  didn't  think  we  were  to  part  so 
soon,  lad." 

"No  more  about  it,  uncle,"  faltered  George ;  "what  does  it 
matter  now?" 

Susan  Merton  came  out  of  the  house;  she  had  caught  her 
fiather's  conciliatory  words;  she  seemed  c<miposed,  but  pale; 
she  threw  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck. 

"Oh I  father,"  said  she  imploringly,  "I  thought  it  was 
a  dream,  but  he  is  going,  he  is  really  going.  —  Oh!  don't 
let  Kim  go  from  us,  speak  him  fair  father,  his  spirit  is  so  high." 
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"Susan!"  replied  the  old  farmer,  "mayhap  the  lad  thinks 
me  his  enemy,  but  I'm  not.  My  daughter  shall  not  marry 
a  bankrupt  farmer,  but  you  bring  home  a  thousand  pounds  — 
Just  one  thousand  pounds  -^  to  show  me  you  are  not  a  fool, 
and  you  shall  have  my  daughter  and  she  shall  have  my 
blessing." 

Meadows  exulted. 

"Your  hand  on  that,  uncle,"  cried  Geoi^,  with  ardour; 
"your  hand  on  that  before  heaven  and  all  present." 

The  old  farmer  gave  George  his  hand  upon  it. 

"But,  father,"  cried  Susan,  "your  words  are  sending  him 
away  from  me." 

"  Susan ! "  said  George,  sorrowfully  but  firmly ,  "  I  am  to  go : 
but  don't  forget  it  is  for  your  sake  I  leave  you  my  darling  Susan 
—  to  be  a  better  man  for  your  sake.  Uncle  since  your  last 
words  there  is  no  ill  will,  but  (bluntly)  I  can't  speak  my  heart 
before  you." 

"I'll  go,  George,  I'll  go;  shan't  be  said  my  sister's  son 
hadn't  leave  to  speak  his  mind  to  letbe  who  atool,*  at  such  an 
a  time." 

Merton  turned  to  leave  them,  but  ere  he  had  taken  two  steps 
a  most  unlooked-for  interruption  chained  him  to  the  spot.  An 
old  man,  with  a  long  beard  and  a  glittering  eye ,  was  amongst 
them  before  they  were  aware  of  him;  he  fixed  his  eye  upon 
Meadows,  and  spoke  a  single  word  —  but  that  word  fell  like 
a  sledge-hammer. 

"  No !  I "  said  Isaac  Levi  in  the  midst. 

"No  1 ! "  repeated  he  to  John  Meadows. 

Meadows  understood  perfectly  what  "No"  meant;  a  veto 
upon  all  his  plans,  hopes,  and  wishes. 

"Young  man,"  said  Isaac  to  George,  "you  shall  not  wander 
forth  from  the  home  of  your  fathers.  These  old  eyes  see  deeper 
than  yours  (and  he  sent  an  eye-stab  at  Meadows);  you  are 
honest  —  all  men  say  so  —  I  will  lend  you  the  money  for  your 
rent,  and  one  who  loves  you  (and  he  gave  another  eye-stab  at 
Meadows)  will  bless  me." 

«    Let  be  who  it  will.    Cul  libel. 
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"Oh I  yes,  Iblessyjou/'  cried  Susan  innocently. 
The  late  exulting  Meadows  was  benumbed  at  this. 

"Surely  heaven  sends  you  to  me,"  cried  Susan.  "It  is 
Mr.  Levi  of  Famborough." 

Here  was  a  diversion:  Meadows  cursed  the  intruder,  and 
his  own  evil  star  that  had  raised  him  up  so  malignant  an  enemy. 

"Ail  my  web  undone  in  a  moment,"  thought  he,  wid  despair 
began  to  take  possession  of  him. 

Susan  x>n  the  other  hand  was  all  joy  and  hope;  William  more 
or  less  despondent. 

The  old  Jew  glanced  from  one  to  another,  and  them  all,  and 
enjoyed  his  triumph. 

But  when  his  eye  returned  to  George  Fielding  he  met  with 
something  he  had  not  reckoned  upon. 

The  young  man  showed  no  joy,  no  emotion.  He  stood 
immoveable,  like  a  statue  of  a  man,  and,  when  he  opened  his 
lips,  it  was  like  a  statue  speaking  with  its  marble  mouth. 

"No!  Susan.  No!  old  man.  I  am  honest,  though  I'm 
poor  —  and  proud,  though  you  have  seen  me  put  to  shame  near 
my  own  homestead  more  than  once  to-day.  To  borrow  without 
a  chance  of  paying  is  next  door  to  «teaUng;  and  I  should  never 
pay  you.  My  eyes  are  opened  in  spite  of  my  heart.  I  can't  farm 
*The  Grove'  with  no  grass,  and  wheat  at  forty  shillings.  I  've 
tried  all  I  know,  and  I  can't  do  it.  Will  there  is  dying  to  try, 
and  he  shall  try,  and  may  heaven  speed  his  plough  better  than  it 
has  poor  George's."  ~ 

"I  am  not  thinking  of  the  farm  now  George,"  said  William. 
"I  'm  thinking  of  when  we  were, boys,  and  used  to  play  marbles 
— together  —  upon  the  tombstones."   And  he  faltered  a  little. 

"Mr.  Levi!  seems  you  have  a  kindness  for  me:  show  it  to 
my  brother  when  I  'm  away,  if  you  will  be  so  good." 

"Hum?"  said  Isaac  doubtfully.  "I  care  not  to  see  your 
stout  young  heart  give  way,  as  it  will.  Ah ,  me !  I  can  pity  the 
wanderer  from  home.  I  will  speak  a  word  with  you,  and  then 
IwiUgohome." 

He  drew  George  aside,  and  made  him  a  secret  communica- 
tion. 
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Merton  called  Susan  to  him,  and  made  her  promise  to  be 
prudent,  then  he  shook  hands  with  George ,  and  went  away. 

Now  Meadows,  from  the  direction  of  Isaac's  glance,  and 
a  certain  half-surprised  half-contemptuous  look  that  stole  over 
George's  face,  suspected  that  his  enemy,  whose  sagacity  he 
could  no  longer  doubt,  was  warning  George  against  him. 

This  made  him  feel  very  uneasy  where  he  was,  and  this 
respectable  man  dreaded  some  exposure  of  his  secret.  So  he 
said  hastily,  "I  '11  go  along  with  you,  farmer,"  and  in  a  moment 
was  by  Merton's  side ,  as  that  worthy  stopped  to  open  the  gate 
that  led  out  of  George's  premises.  His  feeling  were  anything 
but  pleasant  when  George  called  to  him ,  — 

*'  No,  sir !  stop.  You  are  as  good  a  witness  as  I  conld  choose 
of  what  I  have  to  say.    Step  this  way  if  you  please  sir." 

Meadows  returned,  clenched  his  teeth,  and  prepared  for  the 
worst,  but  inwardly  he  cursed  his  uneasy  folly  in  staying  here, 
instead  of  riding  home  the  moment  George  had  said  ^^Yest" 
to  Australia. 

George  now  looked  upon  the  ground  a  moment;  and  there 
was  something  in  his  manner  that  arrested  the  attention  of  ail. 

Meadows  turned  hot  and  cold. 

"I  am  going  —  to  speak  —  to  my  brother,  Mr.  Meadows!" 
said  he,  syllable  by  syllable  to  Meadows  in  a  way  brimful  of 
meaning. 

"To  me,  George?"  said  William,  a  little  uneasy. 

"To  you!  Fall  back  a  bit."  (Some  rustics  were  encroach- 
ing upon  the  circle.)  "Fall  back,  if  you  please ;  this  is  a  family 
matter." 

Isaac  Levi,  instead  of  going  quite  away,  seated  himself  on 
a  bench  outside  the  palings. 

It  was  now  William's  turn  to  flutter;  he  said  however  to 
himself,  "It  is  about  the  farm;  it  must  be  about  the  farm." 

George  resumed.    "I  've  often  had  it  on  my  mind  to  speak 
to  you,  but  I  was  ashamed,  now  that's  the  truth;  but  now 
I  am  going  away  from  her  I  must  speak  out,  and  I  will  — 
WiUiaml" 
.  "Yes,  George?" 
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"You  've  taken  —  a  fancy  —  to  my  Susan,  William  1" 

At  these  words,  which,  though  they  had  cost  him  so  much  to 
Bay,  George  spoke  gravely  and  calmly  like  oommon  words, 
William  gave  one  startled  look  all  round,  then  huried  his  faee 
directly  in  his  hands  in  a  paroxysm  of  shame. 

Susan,  who  was  looking  at  George,  remonstrated  loudly, 
^^How  can  you  he  so  silly,  George  1  I  am  sure  tha4;  is  the  last 
idea  poor  William  —  ** 

George  drew  her  attention  to  William  hy  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

She  held  her  tongue  in  a  moment,  and  turned  very  red, 
and  lowered  her  eyes  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  very  painful 
situation  —  to  none  more  than  to  Meadows,  who  was  waiting 
his  turn. 

George  continued:  "Oh,  it  is  not  to  reproach  you,  my 
poor  lad.  Who  could  be  near  her,  and  not  warm  to  her?  But 
she  is  my  lass,  Will,  and  no  other  man*s.  It  is  three  years 
since  she  said  the  word.  And  though  it  was  my  hard  luck 
there  should  be  some  coolness  between  us  this  bitter  day,  she 
will  think  of  me  when  the  ocean  rolls  between  us,  if  no  villain 
undermines  me  — " 

"Villain!  George,**  groaned  William.  "That  is  a  word 
I  never  thought  to  hear  from  you." 

"That  *8  why  I  speak  in  time ,"  said  George,  "I  do  suppose 
I  am  safe  against  villainy  here.*'  And  his  eye  swept  lightly 
over  both  the  men.  "Any  way,  it  shan't  be  a  mis-t&ke  or 
a  mig-understanding ;  it  shall  be  villainy  i£  U  is  done.  Speak, 
Susanna  Merton ,  and  speak  your  real  mind  once  for  all.'* 

"Oh!  George,"  cried  Susan  fluttering  with  love;  "you  shall 
not  go  in  doubt  of  me.  We  are  betrothed  this  three  years ,  and 
I  never  regretted  my  choice  a  single  moment  I  never  saw, 
I  never  shall  see,  the  man  I  could  bear  to  look  on  beside  you, 
my  beautiful  George.  Take  my  ring  and  my  promise,  George.** 
And  she  put  her  ring  on  his  little  finger,  and  kissed  his  hand. 
*^ Whilst  you  are  true  to  me,  nothing  but  death  shall  part  us 
twain.  There  never  was  any  coolness  between  us,  dear;  you 
only  thought  so*  Ypu  don*t  know  what  fools  women  are;  how 
they  delight  to  tease  the  man  tiiiey  love,  and  so  torment  them- 
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selves  ten  times  more.  I  always  loved  you,  but  never  as 
I  do  to-day;  so  honest,  so  proud,  so  unfortunate;  I  love  you, 
I  honour  you,  I  adore  you,  oh  I  my  love!  —  my  love!  — 
my  love!" 

She  saw  but  George  —  she  thought  but  of  George  —  and 
how  to  soften  his  sorrow,  and  remove  his  doubts,  if  he  had  any. 
And  she  poured  out  these  words  of  love  with  her  whole  soul  — 
with  blushes  and  tears  and  all  the  fire  of  a  chaste  and  passionate 
woman*s  heart:  and  she  clung  to  her  love;  and  her  tender 
bosom  heaved  against  his ;  and  she  strained  him  with  tears  and 
sighs  to  her  bosom;  and  he  kissed  her  beautiful  head;  and  his 
suffering  heart  drew  warmth  from  this  heavenly  contact. 

The  late  exulting  Meadows  turned  as  pale  as  ashes,  and 
trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"Do  you  hear,  William?"  said  George. 

"1  hear,  George,"  replied  William  in  an  iron'whisper,  with 
his  sullen  head  sunk  upon  his  breast. 

George  left  Susan,  and  came  between  her  and  William. 

"Then,  Susan,"  said  he  rather  loud,  "here  is  your  bro- 
ther." 

William  winced. 

"William!  here  is  my  life!"  And  he  pointed  to  Susan. 
"Let  no  man  rob  me  of  it  if  one  mother  really  bore  us." 

It  went  through  William's  heart  like  a  burning  arrow.  And 
this  was  why  George  had  taken  him  to  their  mother's  grave. 
That  flashed  across  him  too. 

The  poor  sulky  fellow's  head  was  seen  to  rise  inch  by  inch 
till  he  held  it  as  erect  as  a  king's. 

"Never!"  he  cried  half  shouting  half  weeping.  "Never, 
s'help  me  God!  She's  my  sister  from  this  hour  —  no  more,  no 
less.  And  may  the  red  blight  fall  on  my  arm  and  my  heart, 
if  I  or  any  mt^n  takes  her  from  you  —  any  man!"  he  cried,  his 
temples  flushing,  and  his  eye  glittering,  "sooner  than  a  hundred 
men  should  take  her  from  you  while  I  am  here  I'd  die  at  their 
feet  a  hundred  times." 

Well  done,  sullen  and  tugged  but  honest  man;  the  capital 
temptation  of  your  life  is  wrestled  vrith  and  thrown.    That  is 
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always  to  every  man  a  close,  a  deadly,  a  bitter  struggle ;  and 
we  must  all  wade  through  this  deep  water  at  one  hour  or 
another  of  our  lives :  it  is  as  surely  our  fate  as  it  is  one  day 
to  die. 

It  is  a  noble  sight  to  see  an  honest  man  '^cleave  his  own 
heart  in  twain,  and  fling  away  the  baser  part  of  it."  These 
words,  that  burst  from  William's  better  heart,  knocked  at  his 
brother's  you  may  be  sure.  He  came  to  "William,  "I  believe 
you,"  said  he;  "I  tjust  you,  I  thank  you."  Then  he  held  out 
bis  hand;  but  nature  would  have  more  than  that,  in  a  moment 
bis  arm  was  round  his  brother's  neck,  where  it  had  not  been  this 
many  a  year:  he  withdrew  it  as  quickly  half  ashamed;  and 
Anne  Fielding's  two  sons  grasped  one  another's  hands,  and 
holding  hands  turned  away  their  heads  and  tried  to  hide  their 
eyes. 

They  are  stronger  than  bond,  deed,  or  indenture,  these 
fleshly  compacts  written  by  moist  eyes ,  stamped  by  the  gripe  of 
eloquent  hands,  in  those  moments  full  of  soul  when  men's  hearts 
beat  from  their  bosoms  to  their  fingers*  ends. 

Isaac  Levi  came  to  the  brothers,  and  said  to  William,  "Yes, 
I  will  now,"  and  then  he  went  slowly  and  thoughtfully  away  to 
bis  own  house. 

"And  now,"  faltered  George,  "I feel  strong  enough  to  go, 
and  I'll  go." 

He  looked  round  at  all  the  familiar  objects  he  was  leaving, 
as  if  to  bid  them  farewell;  and  last,  whUst  every  eye  watched 
bis  movements,  he  walked  slowly  up  to  his  grandfather's 
ebair. 

"Grandfather,"  said  he,  "I  am  going  a  long  journey,  and 
mayhap  shall  never  see  you  again:  specdL  a  word  to  me  before 
I  go." 

The  impassive  old  man  took  no  notice,  so  Susan  came  to 
bim.  *' Grandfather,  speak  to  George;  poor  George  is  going 
into  a  far  country." 

When  she  had  repeated  this  in  his  ear  their  grandfotiier 
looked  up  for  a  moment^-  "George,  fetch  me  some  snuff  from 
itee  you're  going." 


A  Bpaam  crossed  George's  face ;  he  was  Dot  to  haye  a  word 
of  good  omeD  from  the  aged  man. 

"Friends,"  said   he,   looking  appealingly  to  all  thereat, 
Meadovs  included,  "I  wanted  him  to  gay  God  bless  you,  but 
aniiff  is  all  his  thought  now.     Well,  old  man,  George  won't 
ord,  such  as  'tis." 

lear  the  comer  of  the  house  was  William's 
iarlo  observing  by  the  general  movement  that 
ling  on  foot ,  had  the  curiosity  to  come  out  to 
in ,  and  as  he  stood  there  giving  every  now  and 
liain  wag  of  his  tail,  George  took  notice  of  him 
md  patted  hia  head.  ■ 

-arlo,"  faltered  George;  "poor  Carlo  —  you 

go  aflcrthe  partridges  again,  Carlo:  thedog 

shows  more  understanding  than  thejChnstian;   bye,  Carlo." 

Then  he  looked  wistfiilly  at  William's  dog,  buthesaidnoUung 


"  Good-bye  little  village  church,  where  I  went  to  church  man 
and  boy;  good-bye  churchyard  where  my  mother  lies;  there 
will  be  no  church  hells,  Susan,  where  I  am  going;  no  Sunday 
bells  to  remind  me  of  my  soul  and  home." 

These  words,  which  he  spoke  with  great  difficulty,  were 
hardly  out  irf  young  Fielding's  mouth  when  a  very  painful  ci 
cumstauce  occurred;  one  of  those  things  that  seem  the  coj 
trivance  of  some  malignant  spirit.  The  church  bells  in  a  mi 
ment  struck  up  their  very  meiriestpeall 

George  Fielding  started,,  he  turned  pale  and  his  lips  tren 
bled.     "Are  they  mocking  me?"  he  cried.     "Do  they  take 
thought  what  I  am  going  through  this  moment  the  hard- 
heartisd  — " 

"Nol  nol  nol"  cried  ■William;  "don't  tlimk  it,  0( 
I  know  what  'tis  —  I'll  tell  ye." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Well  it  is  — weU,  George,  it  is  Tom  Ciarite  and  Eatier 
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Borgherst  married  to-day;  only  they  could'nt  have  theringera 
till  the  afternoon." 

"  Why  Will,  they  have  only  kept  company  a  year,  and  Susan 
and  I  have  kept  company  three  years ;  and  Tom  and  Esther  are 
married  to-day;  and  what  are  George  and  Susan  doing  to-day? 
God  help  me!  Oh,  God  help  me  1  What^Aa/Zldo?  what  shall  I 
do?"  And  the  stout  heart  gave  way,  and  George  Fielding 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  burst  out  sobbing  and 
crying. 

Susan  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck  —  "  Oh !  George ,  my 
pride  is  all  gone;  don't  go,  don*t  think  to  go;  have  pity  on  us 
both,  and  don*t  go.**  And  she  clung  to  him  —  her  bonnet  fallen 
off,  her  hair  dishevelled  —  and  they  sobbed  and  wept  in  one 
another's  arms. 

Meadows  writhed  with  the  jealous  anguish  this  sad  sight 
gave  him,  and  at  that  moment  he  could  have  cursed  the  whole 
creation.  He  tried  to  fly,  but  he  was  rooted  to  the  spot  He 
leaned  sick  as  death  against  the  palings. 

George  and  Susan  cried  together,  and  then  they  wiped  one 
another's  eyes  like  simple  country  folk  with  one  pocket-hand- 
kerchief; and  then  they  kissed  one  another  intmn,  and  made 
each  other's  tears  flow  fast  again;  and  again  wiped  one  another*s 
eyes  with  one  handkerchief. 

Meadows  griped  the  palings  convulsively  —  hell  was  in  his 
heart. 

"Poor  souls,  God  help  them!"  said  WilhMn  to  himself  in 
his  purified  heart. 

The  silence  their  sorrow  caused  all  around  was  suddenly 
invaded  by  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  another  world  — 
it  was  Grandfather  Fielding.  "  The  autumn  sun  is  not  so  waarm 
as «Ae  used  to  be!** 

Yes,  there  was  the  whole  map  of  humanity  on  that  little  spot 
in  the  county  of  Berks.  The  middle-aged  man,  a  schemer, 
▼atching  the/success  of  his  able  scheme,  and  stunned  and 
wounded  by  its  recoil.  And  old  age ,  callous  to  noble  pain,  all 
alive  to  discomfort,  yet  man  to  the  last  —  blaming  any  one  but 
Kumber  One,  cackling  against  heavenly  bodies,  accusing  the 
h  ii  neper  too  late  to  mend,  L  4 
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sun  and  the  kitchen-fire  of  frigidity  —  not  his  own  empty  veins  I 
And  the  two  poor  young  things  sobbing  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break  over  their  first  great  earthly  sorrow. 

George  was  the  first  to  recover  himself.  "  Shame  upon  me  I " 
he  cried;  he  drew  Susan  to  his  bosom,  and  pressed  a  long, 
burning  kiss  upon  her  brow. 

And  now  all  felt  the  wrench  was  coming.  George,  with  a 
wild  half-terrified  look,  signalled  William  to  come  to  him. 

"Help  me,  Willi  you  see  I  have  no  more  manhood  than  a 
girl." 

Susan  instinctively  trembled.  George  once  more  pressed 
his  lips  to  her,  as  if  they  would  grow  there.  William  took  her 
hand.     She  trembled  more  and  more. 

"Take  my  hand;  take  your  brother's  hand,  my  poor  lass," 
said  he. 

She  trembled  violently;  and  then  George  gave  a  cry  that 
seemed  to  tear  his  heart,  and  darted  from  them  in  a  moment. 

Poor  Susan  uttered  more  than  one  despairing  scream,  and 
stretched  out  both  her  hands  for  George.  He  did  not  see  her, 
for  he  dared  not  look  back. 

"Bob,  loose  the  dog,"  muttered  William  hastily,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

The*dog  was  loosed,  and  ran  after  George,  who,  he  thought, 
was  only  going  for  a  walk.  Susan  was  sinking  pale  and  helpless 
upon  her  brother's  bosom. 

"Pray,  sister,"  said  gentle  William;  "pray,  sister,  as  I 
must." 

A  faint  shiver  was  all  the  answer;  her  senses  had  almost 
left  her. 

When  George  was  a  little  way  up  the  hill,  something  ran 
suddenly  against  his  legs  —  he  started  —  it  was  Carlo.  He 
turned,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  to  Heaven;  and  William  could 
see  that  George  was  blessing  him  for  this.  Carlo  was  more 
than  a  dog  to  poor  George  at  that  cruel  moment  Soon  after 
that,  George  and  Carlo  reached  the  crown  of  the  hill.  George's 
figure  stood  alone  a  moment  between  them  and  the  sky.  He 
was  seen  to  take  his  hat  off,  and  raise  his  hands  once  more  to 
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HeaTen ,  whilst  he  looked  down  upon  all  he  loved  and  left ;  and 
then  he  turned  his  sorrowful  face  again  towards  that  distant 
land  —  and  they  saw  him  no  more  I 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"The  world  is  full  of  trouble." 

While  we  are  young  we  do  not  see  how  true  this  ancient 
homely  saying  is. 

That  wonderful  dramatic  prologue  ihe  first  chapter  of  Job  is 
bat  a  great  condensation  of  the  sorrows  that  fall  like  hail  upon 
many  a  mortal  house.  Job*8  black  day,  like  the  day  of  the  poetic 
prophets  —  the  true  sacri  vales  of  the  ancient  world  — ^  is  a  type 
of  a  year  —  a  bitter  human  year.  It  is  terrible  how  quickly  a 
human  landscape  all  gilded  meadow,  silver  river,  and  blue  sky, 
can  cloud  and  darken. 

George  Fielding  had  compared  himself  this  very  day  to  an 
oak-tree:  "even  so  am  I  rooted  to  my  native  soil."  His  fate 
accepted  his  simile.  The  oak  of  centuries  yields  to  an  im- 
palpable antagonist,  whose  very  name  stands  in  proverbs  for 
weakness  and  insignificance.  This  thin  light  trifle  rendered 
impetuous  by  motion  buffets  the  king  of  the  forest,  tears  his 
roots  with  fury  out  of  the  earth,  and  lays  his  towering  head  in 
the  dust;  and  even  so  circumstances,  none  of  them  singly 
irresistible,  converging  to  one  point,  buffeted  sore  another  oak 
pride  of  our  fields ,  and  for  aught  I  know  of  our  whole  island  — 
an  honest  English  yeoman;  and  tore  him  from  his  farm,  from 
his  house  hard  by  his  mother's  grate,  from  thejoy  of  his  heart 
his  Susan,  and  sent  him  who  had  never  travelled  a  hundred 
miles  in  his  life ,  across  a  world  of  waters  to  keep  sheep  at  the 
Antipodes.  A  bereaved  and  desolate  heart  went  with  Farmer 
Dodd  in  the  gig  to  Newborough;  sad  desolate  and  stricken 
hearts  remained  behind.  When  two  loving  hearts  are  torn 
bleeding  asunder  it  is  a  shade  better  to  be  the  one  that  is  driven 
away  into  action,  than  the  bereaved  twm  that  petrifies  at 
home. 

The  bustle,  the  oecupation,  the  active  annoyances,  are  some 
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sort  of  bitter  distraction  to  the  unfathomable  grief — it  is  one 
little  shade  worse  to  lie  solitary  and  motionless  in  the  old  scenes 
from  which  the  sunlight  is  now  fled. 

It  needed  but  a  look  at  Susan  Merton  as  she  sat  moaning 
and  quivering  from  head  to  foot  in  George's  kitchen,  to  see  that 
she  was  in  no  condition  to  walk  back  to  Grassmere  Farm  to- 
night 

So  as  she  refused  —  almost  violently  refused  —  to  stay  at 
"The  Grove,"  William  harnessed  one  of  the  farm-horses  to  a 
cart  and  took  her  home  round  by  the  road. 

"It  is  six  miles  that  way  'stead  of  three,  but  then  we  sha'nt 
jolt  her  going  that  way,"  thought  William. 

He  walked  by  the  side  of  the  cart  in  silence. 

She  never  epoke  but  once  all  the  journey,  and  that  was  about 
half  way  to  complain  in  a  sort  of  hopeless  pitiful  tone  that  she 
was  cold :  it  was  a  burning  afternoon. 

William  took  off  his  coat,  and  began  to  tie  it  round  her  by 
means  of  the  sleeves;  Susan  made  a  little  silent,  peevish,  and 
not  very  rational  resistance;  William  tied  it  round  her  by 
brotherly  force. 

They  reached  her  home;  when  she  got  out  of  the  cart  her 
eye  was  fixed,  her  cheek  white,  she  seemed  like  one  in  a 
dream. 

She  went  into  the  house  without  speaking  or  looking  at 
William.  William  was  sorry  she  did  not  speak  to  him ;  how- 
ever he  stood  disconsolately  by  the  cart,  asking  himself  what  he 
could  do  next  for  her  and  George;  presently  he  heard  a  slight 
rustle,  and  it  was  Susan  coming  back  along  the  passage;  "She 
has  left  something  in  the  cart"  thought  he,  and  he  began  to 
look  in  the  straw. 

She  came  Uke  one  still  in  a  dream,  and  put  her  hand  out  to 
William ,  and  it  appeared  that  was  what  she  had  come  back  for. 

William  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom  a  mo- 
ment; at  this  Susan  gave  an  hysterical  sob  or  two,  and  crept 
away  again  to  her  own  room. 

What  she  suffered  in  that  ^oom  the  first  month  after 
George's  departure  I  ^could  detail  perhaps  as  well  as  any  man 
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Imng;  but  I  will  not;  there  is  a  degree  of  anguish  one  shrinks 
from  intruding  upon  too  familiarly  in  person:  and  even  on 
paper  the  microscope  should  spare  sometimes  these  beatings 
of  the  bared  heart.  It  will  be  enough  if  I  indicate  by  and  by 
her  state ,  after  time  and  religion  and  good  habits  had  begun  to 
straggle,  sometimes  gaining  sometimes  losing,  against  the  tide 
of  sorrow.  For  the  present  let  us  draw  gently  back  and  leave 
her,  for  she  is  bowed  to  the  earth  —  fallen  on  her  knees,  her 
head  buried  in  the  curtains  of  her  bed ;  dark,  faint  and  leaden, 
on  the  borders  of  despair  —  a  word  often  lightly  used  through 
ignorance.  Heaven  keep  us  all  from  a  single  hour  here  or  here- 
after of  the  thing  the  word  stands  for;  and  Heaven  comfort  all 
true  and  loving  hearts  that  read  me ,  when  their  turn  shall  come 
to  drain  the  bitter  cup  like  Susan  Merton. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

The  moment  George  Fielding  was  out  of  sight,  Mr.  Meadows 
went  to  the  public -house,  flung  himself  on  his  powerful  black 
mare,  and  rode  homewards  vnthout  a  word.  One  strong  passion 
after  another  swept  across  his  troubled  mind.  He  burned  ^with 
love,  he  was  sick  with  jealousy,  cold  with  despondency,  and  for 
the  first  time  smarted  with  remorse.  George  Fielding  was  gone, 
gone  of  his  own  accord;  but  like  the  flying  Parthian  he  had  shot 
his  keenest  arrow  in  the  moment  of  defeat. 

"What  the  better  am  I?**  thus  ran  this  man's  thoughts. 
"I  have  opened  my  own  eyes ,  and  Susan  seems  farther  from  me 
than  ever  now  —  my  heart  is  like  a  lump  of  lead  here  —  I  wish 
I  had  never  been  born!  —  so  much  for  scheming  —  I  would 
have  given  a  thousand  pounds  for  this ,  and  now  I'd  give  double 
to  be  as  I  was  before ;  I  had  honest  hopes  then ;  now  where  are 
they?  How  lucky  it  seemed  all  to  go  too.  Ah!  that  is  it  — 
*May  all  your  good  luck  turn  to  wormwood!*  that  was  his  word 
—  his  very  word  —  and  my  good  luck  is  wormwood;  so  much 
for  lifting  a  hand  against  grey  hairs  Jew  or  Gentile.  Why  did 
the  old  heathen  provoke  me  then?  I'd  as  soon  die  as  live  this 
day.     That's  right,  start  at  a  handful  of  straw;  lie  down  in  it 
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one  minute  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  it  the  next,  ye  idiot*  Oh, 
Susan!  Susan!  —  Why  do  I  think  of  her?  why  do  I  think  of 
her?  She  loves  that  man  with  every  fibre  of  her  body.  How 
she  clung  to  him!  how  she  grew  to  him!  And  I  stood  there 
and  looked  on  it,  and  did  not  kill  them  both.  Seen  it!  I  see  it 
now,  it  is  burnt  into  my  eyes  and  my  heart  for  ever,  I  am  in 
Hell!  —  I  am  in  Hell  I  —  Hold  up,  you  blundering  fool;  has  the 
devil  got  into  you  too?  Perdition  seize  him!  May  h,e  die  and 
rot  before  the  year's  out,  ten  thousand  miles  from  home !  may 
his  ship  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  — .  What  right  have  I  to 
curse  the  man,  as  well  as  drive  him  across  sea?  Curse  yourself, 
John  Meadows.  They  are  true  lovers,  and  I  have  parted  them, 
and  looked  on  and  seen  their  tears.  Heaven  pity  them  and  for- 
give me.  So  he  knew  of  his  brother's  love  for  her  after  alL 
Why  didn't  he  speak  to  me  I  wonder,  as  well  as  to  Will  Field- 
ing? The  old  Jew  warned  him  against  me  I'll  swear.  Why? 
why  because  you  are  a  respectable  man,  John  Meadows,  and  he 
thought  a  hint  was  enough  to  a  man  of  character.  *I  do  sup- 
pose I  am  safe  from  villainy  here ,'  says  he.  That  lad  spared 
me,  he  could  have  given  me  a  red  face  before  them  tdl;  now  if 
there  are  angels  that  float  in  the  air,  and  see  what  passes 
amongst  us  sinners,  how  must  John  Meadows  have  looked 
beside  George  Fielding  that  moment?  This  love  will  sink  my 
soul!  I  can't  breathe  between  these  hedges,  my  temples  are 
bursting!  Oh!  you  want  to  gallop,  do  you?  gallop  then,  and 
faster  than  you  ever  did  since  you  were  foaled  —  confoimd  ye !" 
With  this  he  spurred  his  mare  furiously  up  the  bank,  and  went 
crashing  through  the  dead  hedge  that  surmounted  it,  he  struck 
his  hat  at  the  same  moment  fiercely  from  his  head  (it  was  fast  by 
a  black  ribbon  to  his  button -hole),  and  as  they  lighted  by  a 
descent  of  some  two  feet  on  the  edge  of  a  grass -field  he  again 
drove  his  spurs  into  his  great  fiery  mare,  all  vein  and  bone. 
Black  Kachael  snorted  with  amazement  at  the  spur,  and  with 
warlike  delight  at  finding  grass  beneath  her  feet  and  free  air 
whistling  round  her  ears ;  she  gave  one  gigantic  bound  like  a 
buck  with  arching  back  and  all  foiir  legs  in  the  air  at  once  (it 
would  have  unseated  many  a  rider  but  never  moved  the  iron 
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Meadows),  and  witH  dilating  nostril  and  ears  laid  back  she 
hurled  herself  across  country  like  a  stone  firom  a  sling. 

Meadows*8  house  was  about  four  miles  and  a  half  distant  as 
the  crow  flies ,  and  he  went  home  to  -  day  as  the  orow  flies ,  only 
faster.  None  would  have  known  the  staid,  respectable  Mea- 
dows ,  in  this  figure ,  that  came  flymg  over  hedge  and  ditch  and 
brook,  his  hat  dangUng  and  leaping  like  mad  behind  him,  his 
hand  now  and  then  clutching  his  breast,  his  heart  tossed  like 
a  boat  among  the  breakers,  his  lips  white,  his  teeth  clenched, 
and  his  eyes  blazing!  The  mare  took  eyerything  in  her  stride, 
but  at  last  they  came  somewhat  suddenly  on  an  enormous  high 
stiff  fence;  to  clear  it  was  impossible;  by  this  time  man  and 
beast  were  equally  reckless;  they  went  straight  into  it  and 
through  it  as  a  bullet  goes  through  a  pane  of  glass;  and  on 
agam  over  brook  and  fence,  ploughed  field  and  meadow  till 
Meadows  found  himself,  he  scarce  knew  how,  at  his  own  door. 
His  old  deaf  servant  came  out  from  the  stable -yard,  and  gazed 
in  astonishment  at  the  mare,  whose  flank  panted,  whose  tail 
quivered ,  whose  back  looked  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  rrver, 
while  her  belly  was  stained  with  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of 
soil,  and  her  rider's  face  streamed  with  blood  from  a  dozen 
scratches  he  had  never  felt 

Meadows  flung  himself  from  the  saddle,  and  ran  up  to  his 
own  room;  he  dashed  his  face  and  his  burning  hands  into 
water:  this  seemed  to  do  him  a  little  good.  He  came  down 
stairs;  he  lighted  a  pipe;  (we  are  the  children  of  habit;)  ho  sat 
with  his  eyebrows  painfully  bent;  people  called  on  him,  he 
fiercely  reflised  to  see  them. 

For  the  flrst  time  in  his  life  he  turned  his  back  on  business; 
be  sat  for  hours  by  the  fire-place;  a  fierce  mental  struggle 
wrenched  him  to  and  fro. 

Evening  came,  still  he  sat  collapsed  by  the  fire-plaee.  From 
his  window  among  other  objects  two  dwellings  were  visible; 
one  distant  four  miles  was  a  whitewashed  cottage,  tiled  instead 
of  thatched,  adorned  with  creepers  and  roses  and  very  clean, 
but  in  other  respects  httle  superior  to  labourers'  cottages. 

The  other,  distant  six  bng  miles,  was  the  Grassmere  farm- 
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house,   where  the  Mertons  lived;  the  windows  seemed  bur- 
nished gold  this  evening. 

In  the  small  cottage  lived  a  plain  old  woman  —  a  Methodist ; 
she  was  Meadows*s  mother. 

She  did  not  admire  worldly  people ,  still  less  envied  them. 

He  was  too  good  a  churchman  and  man  of  business  to  permit 
conventicles  or  psalm-singing  at  odd  hours  in  his  house.  So 
she  preferred  living  in  her  own,  which  moreover  was  her  own  — 
her  very  own  own. 

The  old  woman  never  spoke  of  her  son,  checked  all  com- 
plaints of  him,  and  snubbed  all  experimental  eulogies  of  him. 

Meadows  never  spoke  of  his  mother;  paid  her  a  small 
allowance  with  the  regularity  and  affectionate  grace  of  clock- 
work ;  never  asked  her  if  she  didn't  want  any  more  —  would  not 
have  refused  her  if  she  had  asked  for  double. 

This  evening,  whilst  the  sun  was  shining  with  all  hh  evening 
glory  on  Susan  Merton's  house,  Meadows  went  slowly  to  his 
window  and  pulled  down  the  blind;  and  drawing  his  breath 
hard  shut  the  loved  prospect  out. 

He  then  laid  his  hand  upon  the  table,and  he  said  —  "I  swear 
by  the  holy  bread  and  wine  I  took  last  month,  that  I  will  not 
put  myself  in  the  way  of  this  strong  temptation.  I  swear  1  will 
go  no  more  to  Grassmere  Farm,  never  so  long  as  I  love  Susan." 
He  added,  faintly,  ** Unless  they  send  for  me;  and  they  won't 
do  that,  and  I  won't  go  of  my  own  accord,  I  swear  it.  I  have 
sworn  it  however,  and  I  swear  it  again  unless  they  send  for 
mel" 

Then  he  sat  by  the  fire  with  his  head  in  his  hands  —  a 
posture  he  never  was  seen  in  before;  next  he  wrote  a  note,  and 
sent  it  hastily  with  a  horse  and  cart  to  that  small  whitewashed 
cottage. 

Old  Mrs.  Meadows  sat  in  her  doorway  reading  a  theological 
work  called  "Believers'  Buttons."  She  took  the  note,  looked 
at  it,  — r  "Why  this  is  from  John ,  I  think ;  what  can  he  have  to 
say  to  me?"  She  put  on  her  spectacles  again,  which  she  had 
taken  off  on  the  messenger  first  accosting  her,  and  deliberately 
opened,  smoothed,  and  read  the  note:  —  it  ran  thus  — 
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"Mother,  I  am  lonely,  come  over  and  stay  awhile  with  me, 
if  you  please. 

"Your  dutiful  Son, 

**JoHN  Meadows." 

"Here,  Hannah"  cried  the  old  woman  to  a  neighbour's 
daughter  that  was  nearly  always  with  her. 

Hannah,  a  comely  girl  of  fourteen,  came  running  in. 

"Here's  John  wants  me  to  go  over  to  his  house ;  get  me  the 
pen  and  ink  girl  out  of  the  cupboard,  and  I'll  write  him  a  word 
or  two  any  way.  Is  there  anything  amiss?"  said  she  quickly  to 
the  man. 

"He  came  in  with  the  black  mare  all  in  a  lather,  just  after 
dinner,  and  he  hasn't  spoke  to  a  soul  since,  that's  all  I  know 
Missus:  I  think  something  has  put  him  out,  and  he  isn't  soon 
pat  out,  you  know,  he  isn't." 

Hannah  left  the  room ,  after  placing  the  paper  as  she  was 
bid. 

"You  will  all  be  put  out  that  trust  to  an  arm  of  flesh,  all  of 
ye  master  or  man,  Dick  Messenger,"  said  the  disciple  of  John 
Wesley  somewhat  grimly  —  "Ay,  and  be  put  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  too  if  ye  don't  take  heed." 

"Is  that  the  news  I'm  to  take  back  to  Famborough ,  Mis- 
sus?" said  Messenger  with  quiet  rustic  irony,  j 

"No;  m  write  to  him."i 

The  old  woman  wrote  a  few  lines  reminding  Meadows  that 
the  pursuit  of  earthly  objects  could  never  bring  any  steady  com- 
fort, and  telliug  him  that  she  should  be  lost  in  his  great  house 
—  that  it  would  seem  quite  strange  to  her  to  go  into  the  town 
after  so  many  years  quiet  —  but  that  if  he  was  minded  to  come 
out  and  see  her,  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him  and  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  give  him  her  advice ,  if  he  was  in  a  better  frame 
for  listening  to  it  than  last  time  she  offered  it  to  him,  and  that 
was  two  years  come  Martinmas. 

Then  the  old  woman  paused,  —  next  she  reflected,  —  and 
afterwards  dried  her  imfinished  letter.  And  as  she  began  slowly 
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to  fold  it  up,  and  put  it  in  her  pocket  —  "Hannah,"  cried  she 
thoughtfully. 

Hannah  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  I  dare  say  —  you  may  fetch  —  my  closk  and  bonnet.  Why 
if  the  weneh  hasn't  got  them  on  her  arm.  What,  you  made  up 
your  mind  that  I  should  go  then?" 

"  That  I  did ,"  replied  Hannah.  "  Your  warm  shawl  is  in  the 
cart,  Mrs.  Meadows." 

"Oh I  you  did,  did  you.  Young  folks  are  apt  to  be  sure 
and  certain  —  I  was  in  two  minds  about  it,  so  I  don*t  see  how 
the  child  could  be  sure ,"  said  she ,  di>riding  her  remark  between 
vacancy  and  the  person  addressed;  a  grammatical  privilege  of 
old  age. 

"Oh I  but  /  was  sure  for  that  matter,"  replied  Hannah 
firmly. 

"And  what  made  the  little  wench  so  sure,  I  wonder?"  said 
the  old  woman  now  in  her  black  bonnet  and  scarlet  cloak. 

"Why  la  I"  says  Hannah,  "because  it's  your  son,  ma'am  — 
and  you're  his  mother ,  Dame  Meadows  1 " 


CHAPTER  VL 

John  Meadows  had  always  been  an  active  man,  but  now 
he  was  indefatigable.  He  was  up  at  five  every  morning,  and 
seemed  ubiquitous ;  added  a  grey  gelding  to  his  black  mare,  and 
rode  them  both  nearly  off  their  legs.  He  surveyed  land  in  half 
a  dozen  counties  —  he  speculated  in  grain  in  half  a  dozen 
markets,  and  did  business  in  shares.  l£s  plan  in  dealing  with 
this  ticklish  speculation  was  simple :  he  listened  to  nothing  any- 
body said,  examined  the  venture  himself,  and,  if  it  had  a  sound 
basis,  bought  when  the  herd  were  selling  and  sold  whenever 
the  herd  were  buying.    Hence ,  he  bought  cheap  and  sold  dear. 

He  also  lent  money,  and  contrived  to  solve  the  usurer's  prob- 
lem —  perfect  security,  and  huge  interest. 
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He  arrived  at  tbis  by  his  own  sagacity,  and  the  stupidity  of 
mankind. 

Mankind  are  not  wanting  in  intelligence;  but,  as  a  body, 
they  have  one  intellectual  defect  —  they  are  muddle-heads. 

Now  these  muddle-heads  have  agreed  to  say  that  land  is  in 
all  cases  five  times  a  surer  security  fbr  money  lent  than  move- 
ables are.  Whereas  the  fact  i6  that  sometimes  it  is  and  some- 
times it  is  not.  Owing  to  the  above  delusion  the  propriet(Hr  of 
land  can  always  borrow  money  at  four  per  cent. ,  and  other  pro- 
prietors are  often  driven  to  give  ten  —  twenty  -^  thirty. 

So  John  Meadows  lent  mighty  little  upon  land,  but  much 
apon  oat-ricks,  waggons,  advantageous  leases,  and  such  things, 
solid  as  land  and  more  easily  convertible  into  cash. 

Thus  without  risk  he  got  his  twenty  per  cent.  Not  that  he 
appeared  in  these  transactions  —  he  had  too  many  good  irons  in 
the  fire  to  let  himself  be  called  an  usurer. 

He  worked  this  business  as  three  thousand  respectable  men 
are  working  it  in  this  nation.  He  had  a  human  money-bag, 
whose  strings  he  went  behind  a  screen  and  pulled. 

The  human  money-bag  of  Meadows  w»s  Peter  Crawley. 

This  Peter  Crawley,  some  years  before  our  tale,  lay  crushed 
beneath  a  barrowfid  of  debts  —  many  of  them  to  publicans.  In 
him  others  saw  a  cunning  fool  and  a  sot  —  Meadows  an  unscru- 
pulous tool:  Meadows  wanted  &  tool,  and  knew  the  cheapest 
way  to  get  the  thing  was  to  buy  it,  so  he  bought  up  all  Crawley's 
debts,  sued  him,  got  judgments  out  against  him,  and  raising 
the  axe  of  tlie  law  over  Peter's  head  with  his  right  hand  offered 
him  the  left  hand  of  fellowship  with  his  left;  down  on  his  knees 
went  Crawley,  and  resigned  his  existence  to  this  great  man. 

Human  creatures,  whose  mission  it  is  to  do  whatever  a  man 
secretly  bids  them,  are  not  entitled  to  long  and  interesting 
descriptions. 

Crawley  was  fifty,  wore  a  brown  wig,  the  only  thing  about 
him  that  did  not  attempt  disguise ,  and  slouched  in  a  brown  coat 
and  a  shirt  peppered  with  snuff. 

In  this  Ulb  he  was  an  infinitesimal  attorney:  Previously,  un- 
less Pythagoras  was  a  goose,  he  had  been  a  pole-cat. 
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Meadows  was  ambidexter.  The  two  hands  he  gathered  coin 
with  were  Meadows  and  Crawley.  The  first  his  honest  hard- 
working hand  -^  the  second  his  three-fingered  Jack ,  his  presti- 
digital  hand;  with  both  he  now  worked  harder  than  ever.  He 
hurried  from  business  to  business  —  could  not  wait  to  chat,  or 
drink  a  glass  of  ale  after  it;  it  was  all  work!  work!  work!  — 
money!  money!  money!  with  John  Meadows,  and  everything 
he  touched  turned  to  gold  in  his  hands;  yet  for  all  this  burning 
activity  the  man's  heart  had  never  been  so  little  in  business. 
His  activity  was  the  struggle  of  a  sensible  strong  mind  to  fight 
against  its  one  weakness. 

"  Cedit  amor  rebus;  res  age  tutus  eris,"  is  a  very  wise  saying, 
and  Meadows  by  his  own  observation  and  instinct  sought  the 
best  antidote  for  love. 

But  the  Latins  had  another  true  saying,  that  "nobody  is 
wise  at  all  hours." 

After  his  day  of  toil  and  success  he  used  to  be  guilty  of  a  sad 
inconsistency;  he  shut  himself  up  at  home  for  two  hours,  and 
smoked  his  pipe,  and  ran  his  eye  over  the  newspaper,  but  his 
mind  over  Susan  Merton. 

Worse  than  this,  in  his  frequent  rides  he  used  to  go  a  mile 
or  two  out  of  his  way  to  pass  Grassmere  farm-house;  and  how- 
ever fast  he  rode  the  rest  of  his  journey,  he  always  let  his  nag 
walk  by  the  farm-house ,  and  his  eye  brightened  with  hope  as 
he  approached  it,  and  his  heart  sank  as  he  passed  it  without 
seeing  Susan. 

He  now  bitterly  regretted  the  vow  he  had  made,  never  to 
visit  the  Mertons  again  unless  they  sent  for  him. 

"They  have  forgotten  me  altogether,"  said  he  bitterly. 
"  Well ,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  forget  them." 

Now,  Susan  had  forgotten  him;  she  was  absorbed  in  her 
own  grief;  but  Merton  was  labouring  under  a  fit  of  rheumatism, 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  Meadows  and  he  did  not  meet.  In 
fact,  farmer  Merton  often  said  to  his  daughter,  "John  Meadows 
has  not  been  to  see  us  a  long  while." 

"Hasn't  he,  father?"  was  Susan's  languid  and  careless 
reply. 
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One  Sunday,  Meadows^  weakened  by  his  inner  struggle, 
could  not  help  going  to  Grassmere  church.  At  least  he  would 
see  her  face.  He  had  seated  himself  where  he  could  see  her. 
She  took  her  old  place  by  the  pillar ;  nobody  was  near  her.  The 
light  from  a  side  window  streamed  full  upon  her:  she  was  pale, 
and  the  languor  of  sorrow  was  upon  every  part  of  her  face,  but 
she  was  lovely  as  ever. 

Meadows  watched  her,  and  noticed  that  more  than  once 
without  any  visible  reason  her  eyes  filled  with  tears ,  but  she 
shed  none. 

He  saw  how  hard  she  tried  to  give  her  whole  soul  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  church  and  to  the  word  of  the  preacher;  he  saw  her 
succeed  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time ,  and  then  with  a  lover's 
keen  eye  he  saw  her  heart  fly  away  in  a  moment  from  prayer  and 
praise  and  consolation ,  and  follow  and  overtake  the  ship  that 
was  carrying  her  George  farther  and  farther  away  from  her 
across  the  sea;  and  then  her  lips  quivered  with  earthly  sorrow 
even  as  she  repeated  words  that  came  from  Heaven,  and  tried 
to  bind  to  her  heavy  heart  the  prayers  for  succour  in  every 
mortal  ill,  the  promises  of  help  in  every  mortal  woe,  with  which 
holy  Church  and  holier  writ  comfort  her  and  all  the  pure  of  heart 
in  every  age. 

Then  Meadows,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  been  pitying 
himself,  had  a  better  thought  and  pitied  Susan.  He  even  went 
80  far  as  to  feel  that  he  ought  to  pity  George ;  but  he  did  not  do 
it,  he  could  not,  he  envied  him  too  much;  but  he  pitied  Susan, 
and  he  longed  to  say  something  kind  and  friendly  to  her,  even 
though  there  should  not  be  a  word  or  a  look  of  love  in  it 

Susan  went  out  by  one  of  the  church  doors.  Meadows  by 
another,  intending  to  meet  her  casually  upon  the  road  home. 
Susan  saw  his  intention ,  and  took  another  path ,  so  that  he 
could  not  come  up  with  her  without  following  her. 

Meadows  turned  upon  his  heel  and  went  home  with  his  heart 
M  of  bitterness. 

"She  hates  the  sight  of  me,"  was  his  interpretation. 

Poor  Susan,  she  hated  nobody,  she  only  hated  to  have  to 
speak  to  a  stranger,  and  to  listen  to  a  stranger;  and  in  her  pre- 
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sent  grief  all  were  strangers  to  her  except  him  she  had  lost  and 
her  father.  She  avoided  Meadows  not  because  he  was  Meadows, 
but  because  she  wanted  to  be  alone. 

Meadows  rode  home  despondently,  then  he  £5b11  to  abusing 
his  folly,  and  vowed  he  would  think  of  her  no  more. 

The  neit  day  finding  himself  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
seated  by  the  fire  in  a  reverie ,  he  suddenly  started  fiercely  up, 
saddled  his  horse,  and  rode  into  Newborough,  and  putting  up 
his  horse  strolled  about  the  streets,  and  tried  to  amuse  himself 
looking  at  the  shops  before  they  closed. 

V  Now  it  so  happened  that  stopping  before  a  bookseller's 
shop  he  saw  advertised  a  work  upon  "The  Australian  Co- 
lonies." 

"Confound  Australia!"  said  Meadows  to  himself,  and 
turned  on  his  heel,  but  the  next  moment  with  a  sudden  change 
of  mind  he  returned  and  bought  the  book:  he  did  more,  he 
gave  the  tradesman  an  order  for  every  approved  work  on  Aus- 
tralia that  was  to  be  had. 

The  bookseller,  as  it  happened,  was  going  up  to  London 
next  day,  so  that  [in  the  evening  Meadows  had  some  dozen 
volumes  in  his  house,  and  a  tolerably  correct  map  of  certain 
Australian  districts. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Meadows,  "what  chance  that  chap  has 
of  making  a  thousand  pounds  out  there."  This  was  no  doubt 
the  beginning  of  it,  but  it  did  not  end  there.  The  intelligent 
Meadows  had  not  read  a  hundred  pages  before  he  found  out 
what  a  wonderful  country  this  Australia  is,  how  worthy  a  money- 
getter's  attention  or  any  thoughtful  man's. 

It  seemed  as  if  his  rival  drew  Meadows  after  him  wherever 
he  went,  so  fascinated  was  he  with  this  subject.  And  now  all 
the  evening  he  sucked  the  books  like  a  leech. 

Men  observed  about  this  time  an  irritable  manner  in  Mr. 
Meadows  which  he  had  never  shown  before,  and  an  eternal 
restlessness;  they  little  divined  the  causes  or  dreamed  what  a 
vow  he  had  made,  and  what  it  cost  him  every  day  to  keep  it. 
So  strong  was  the  struggle  within  him,  that  there  were  mo- 
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ments  when  he  feared  he  should  go  mad;  and  then  H  was  that 
he  learned  the  value  of  his  mother's  presence  in  the  house. 

There  was  no  explanation  between  them,  there  could  be  no 
sympathy;  had  he  opened  his  heart  to  her  he  knew  she  would 
have  denounced  his  love  for  Susan  Merton  as  a  damnable  crime. 
Once  she  invited  his  confidence  — 

"What  ails  you,  John?**  said  the  old  woman.  "You  had 
better  tell  me ;  you  would  feel  easier  I'm  thinking." 

But  he  turned  it  off  a  little  fretfully,  and  she  never  returned 
to  the  charge ;  but  though  th^re  could  be  no  direct  sympathy, 
yet  there  was  a  soothing  influence  in  this  quaint  old  woman's 
presence.  She  moved  quietly  about,  protecting  his  habits,  not 
disturbing  them;  she  seemed  very  thoughtM  too,  and  cast 
many  a  secret  glance  of  inquiry  and  interest  at  him  when  he  was 
not  looking  at  her. 

This  had  gone  on  some  weeks  when  one  afternoon  Meadows, 
who  had  been  silent  as  death  for  a  full  half  hour,  started  from 
his  chair  and  said  with  sudden  resolution : — 

"Mother,  I  must  leave  this  part  of  the  country  for  a  while." 

"That  is  news,  John." 

"Yes.  I  shall  go  into  the  mining  district  for  six  months ,  or 
a  year  perhaps." 

"  Well  I  go,  John  I  you  want  a  change.  I  think  you  can't  do 
better  than  go." 

"1  will,  and  no  later  than  to-morrow." 

"That  is  sudden." 

"If  I  was  to  give  myself  time  to  think,  I  should  never  go 
ataU." 

He  went  out  briskly  with  the  energy  of  this  determination. 

That^same  evenings  about  seven  o'clock,  as  he  sat  read- 
ing by  the  fire,  an  unexpected  visitor  was  announced,  Mr. 
Merton. 

He  came  cordially  in  and  scolded  Meadows  for  never  ha- 
iing  been  to  see  him. 

"I  know  you  are  a  busy  man,"  said  the  old  farmer,  "but  you 
might  have  given  u&  a  look  in  coming  home  from  market;  it  is 
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only  a  mile  out  of  the  way,  and  you  are  pretty  vtell  mounted  in 
a  general  way." 

Then  the  old  man',  a  gossip,  took  up  one  of  Meadows's 
books.  "Australia!  ah!**  grunted  Merton,  and  dropped  it  like 
a  hot  potato;  he  tried  another,  "why  this  is  Australia,  too; 
why  they  are  all  Australia  as  I  am  a  living  sinner.**  And  he 
looked  with  a  rueful  curiosity  into  Meadows's  face. 

Meadows  colored,  but  soon  recovered  his  external  com- 
posure. 

"I  have  friends  there,'*  said  he  hastily,  "who  tell  me  there 
Qxe  capital  investments  in  that  country,  and  they  say  no  more 
than  the  truth." 

"Do  you  think  he  will  do  any  good  out  there?"  asked  the 
old  man,  lowering  his  voice. 

"I  can*t  say,"  answered  Meadows  drily. 

"Tell  us  something  about  that  country,  John,"  said  Merton; 
"and  if  you  was  to  ask  me  to  take  a  glass  of  your  homebrewed 
ale  I  don't  think  I  should  gainsay  you." 

The  ale  was  sent  for,  and  over  it  Meadows,  whose  powers  of 
acquisition  extended  to  facts  as  well  as  money,  and  who  was  full 
of  this  new  subject,  poured  the  agricultural  contents  of  a  dozen 
volumes  into  Mi,  Merton. 

The  old  farmer  sat  open-mouthed,  transfixed  with  interest, 
listening  to  his  friend's  clear  intelligent  and  masterly  descrip- 
tions of  this  wonderful  land.  At  last  the  clock  struck  nine ;  he 
started  up  in  astonishment  — 

"I  shall  get  a  scolding  if  I  stay  later,"  said  he,  and  off  he 
went  to  Grassmere. 

"Have  you  nothing  else  to  say  to  me?"  asked  Meadows,  as 
the  farmer  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  repKed  the  other,  and  cantered 
away. 

"Confound  him!"  muttered  Meadows;  "he  comes  and  stops 
here  three  hours,  drinks  my  ale,  gets  my  knowledge  without  the 
trouble  of  digging  for't,  and  goes  away,  and  not  a  word  from 
Susan,  or  even  a  word  about  her  —  one  word  would  have  paid 
me  for  all  this  loss  of  time  —  but  no,  I  was  not  to  have  it.   I  will 
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be  in  Devonsliire  this  time  to-morrow  —  no,  to-morrow  is 
market  day  —  but  the  day  after  I  will  go.  I  cannot  live  here 
and  not  see  her,  nor  speak  to  her,  —  'twill  drive  me  mad." 

The  next  morning  as  Meadows  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  to 
market,  a  carter's  boy  came  up  to  him,  and  taking  off  his  hat 
and  pulling  his  head  down  by  the  front  lock  by  way  of  salute 
put  a  note  into  his  hand. 

Meadows  took  it  and  opened  it  carelessly,  it  was  a  hand- 
writing he  did  not  know.  But  his  eye  had  no  sooner  glanced 
at  the  signature,  than  his  eyes  gleamed,  and  his  whole  frame 
trembled  with  emotion  he  could  hardly  hide.  This  was  the 
letter  — 

"Dear  Mr.  Meadows, 

"We  have  not  seen  you  here  a  long  time,  and  if  you 
could  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us  on  your  way  home  from  market, 
my  father  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  if  it  is  not  troubling  you  too 
much.    I  bjelieve  he  has  some  calves  he  wishes  to  show  you. 

"lam, 

"Yours,  respectfully, 

"  Susan  Merton. 

"P.S.  Father  has  been  confined  by  rheumatism,  and  I 
have  not  been  well  this  last  month." 

Meadows  turned  away  from  the  messenger,  and  said  quietly, 
"Tell  Miss  Merton  I  will  come  if  possible."  He  then  galloped 
off,  and  as  soon  as  there  was  no  one  in  sight  gave  vent  to  his 
face  and  his  exulting  soul. 

Now  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  goodness  in  making  a 
certain  vow,  and  his  firmness  in  keeping  it. 

"I  kept  out  of  their  way,  and  they  have  invited  me;  my 
conscience  is  clear." 

He  then  asked  himself  why  Susan  had  invited  him,  and  he 
could  not  but  augur  the  most  favourable  results  from  this  act  on 
her  part;  true  his  manner  to  her  had  never  gone  beyond  friend- 
ship, but  women,  he  argued,  are  quick  to  discern  their  ad- 
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tnirers  under  every  disguise.  She  was  dull  and  out  of  spitita^' 
and  wrote  for  him  to  come  to  her;  this  was  a  great  point,  a  good 
beginning  —  "The  sea  is  between  her  and  George,  and  I  am 
here,  with  time  luad  opportunity  on  my  side,'*  said  Meadows; 
and  as  these  thoughts  ooursed  through  his  heart,  his  grey  nag^ 
spurred  by  an  unconscious  heel,  broke  into  a  hand-gallop,  and 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  hard  riding  they  clattered  into  the  town 
of  Newborough. 

The  habit  of  driving  hard  bargains  is  a  good  thing  for 
teaching  a  man  to  suppress  his  feelings  and  feign  indifference, 
yet  the  civil  nonchalance  with  which  Meadows  on  his  return 
from  Newborough  walked  into  the  Mertons*  parlour  cost  him  no 
ordinary  struggle. 

The  farmer  received  him  cordially  —  Susan  civilly,  and  with 
a  somewhat  feeble  smile.  The  former  soon  engaged  him  in 
agricultural  talk.  Susan  meanwhile  made  the  tea  in  silence, 
and  Meadows  began  to  think  she  was  capricious,  and  had  no 
sooner  got  what  she  asked  for  than  she  did  not  care  for  it. 
After  a  while  however  she  put  in  a  word  here  and  there,  but 
with  a  discouragfing  languor. 

Presently  Farmer  Merton  brought  her  his  tea-cup  to  be  re- 
plenished: and  upon  this  opportunity  Susan  said  a  word  to  her 
father  in  an  undertone. 

"  Oh ,  ay  1 "  replied  the  farmer  very  loud  indeed ;  and  Susan 
colored. 

"What  was  you  saying  to  me  about  that  country  —  that 
Christmas-day  is  the  hottest  day  in  the  year?**  began  Mr. 
Merton. 

Meadows  assented,  and  Merton  proceeded  to  put  other 
questions,  in  order,  it  appeared,  to  draw  once  more  from" 
Meadows  the  interesting  information  of  last  night. 

Meadows  answered  shortly,  and  with  repugnance.  Then 
Susan  put  in :  "And  is  it  true ,  sir,  that  the  flowers  are  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  but  have  no  smell,  and  that  the  birds  have  all  gay 
feathers,  but  no  song?'*  Then  Susan,  scarcely  giving  him  time 
to  answer,  proceeded  to  put  several  questions,  and  her  manner 
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was  no  longer  languid  ^  but  bright  and  animated.  She  wound 
up  her  interrogatories  with  this  climax: 

"And  do  yon  think,  sir^  it  is  a  country  where  George  will  be 
able  to  do  any  good.  And  will  he  have  his  health  in  that  land, 
80  £ar  from  every  one  to  take  care  of  him?" 

And  this  doubt  raised,  the  bright  eyes  were  dimmed  with 
teais  in  a  moment. 

Meadows  gasped  out,  "Why  not?  why  not?"  but  soon 
after,  muttering  some  excuse  about  his  horse,  he  went  out  with 
a  promise  to  return  kamediately. 

He  was  no  sooner  alone  than  he  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  rage 
uid  bitterness. 

"So,  she  only  sent  for  me  here  to  make  me  tell  her  about 
that  infernal  country  where  her  George  is.  I  will  ride  home 
this  instant  —  this  very  instant  —  without  bidding  them  good- 
bye." 

Cooler  thoughts  came.  He  mused,  deeply  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  clenching  his  teeth  returned  slowly  to  the  little 
parlor;  he  sat  down  and  took  his  line  with  a  brisk  and  cheer- 
ful air. 

"You  were  asking  me  some  questions  about  Australia.  I 
can  tell  you  all  about  that  country,  for  I  have  a  relation  there 
who  writes  to  me.  And  I  have  read  all  the  books  about  it  too, 
as  it  hi^pens.^' 

Susan  brightened  up. 

Meadows,  by  a  great  histrionic  effort,  brightened  up  too  and 
poured  out  a  Jood  of  really  interesting  facts  and  anecdotes 
about  this  marvellous  land. 

Then ,  in  the  middle  of  a  narrative  which  enchained  both  his 
hearers,  he  suddenly  looked  at  his  watch,  and  putting  on  a 
fictitious  look  of  dismay  and  annoyance ,  started  up  with  many 
excuses  aaid  went  home  —  not  however  till  Susan  had  made  him 
ju:mnise  to  come  again  next  market-day. 

As  he  rode  home  in  the  moonlight  Susan^s  face  seemed  still 
before  him.  The  bright  look  of  interest  she  had  given  him,  the 
gratefiil  smiles  with  which  she  had  thanked  him  for  hi»  i«arra- 
tbn  —  all  this  had  been  so  sweet  at  the  moment,  so  bitter  upcm 
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the  least  reflection.     His  mind  was  in  a  whirl.     At  last  he 
grasped  at  one  idea,  and  held  it  as  with  a  \dce. 

"I  shall  be  always  welcome  to  her  if  I  can  bring  myself  to 
talk  about  that  detestable  country.  Well,  I  will  grind  my 
tongue  down  to  it.  She  shall  not  be  able  to  do  without  my 
chat;  that  shall  be  the  beginning;  the  middle  shall  be  dif- 
ferent; the  end  shall  be  just  the  opposite.  The  sea  is  between 
him  and  her.  I  am  here  with  opportunity  resolution  and  money. 
It(«7/haveherl" 

The  next  morning  his  mother  said  to  him  — 

"  John,  do  you  think  to  go  to-day? ** 

"Where,  mother?" 

"The  journey  you  spoke  of." 

"Whatjoumey?" 

"Among  the  mines." 

"Notl." 

"You  have  changed  your  mind,  then." 

"  What,  didn't  you  see  I  was  joking?" 

"No!"  (very  drily.) 

Soon  after  this  little  dialogue  Dame  Meadows  proposed  to 
end  her  visit  and  return  home,  ^pr  son  yielded  a  cheerful 
assent.  She  went  gravely  and  quietly  back  to  her  little  cot- 
tage. 

Meadows  had  determined  to  make  himself  necessary  to 
Susan  Merton.  He  brought  a  woman's  cunning  to  bear  against 
a  woman;  for  the  artifice  to  which  his  strong  will  bent  his 
supple  talent  is  one  that  many  women  have  had  the  tact  and 
temporary  self-denial  to  carry  out,  but  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred. 

Men  try  to  beat  an  absent  rival  by  sneering  at  him,  &c. 
By  which  means  the  asses  make  their  absent  foe  present  to  her 
mind,  and  enlist  the  whole  woman  in  his  defence. 

But  Meadows  was  no  ordinary  man.  Susan  had  given  his 
quick  intelligence  a  glimpse  of  a  way  to  please  her:  he  looked 
at  the  end,  and  crushed  his  will  down  to  the  thorny  means. 

Twice  a-week  he  called  on  theMertons,  and  much  of  his  talk 
was  Australia.   Susan  was  grateful.   To  hear  of  the  place  where 
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George  would  soon  be  was  the  nearest  approach  she  could 
make  to  bearing  of  George. 

As  for  Meadows  he  gained  a  great  point,  but  he  went 
tiirough  tortures  on  the  way.  He  could  not  hide  from  himself 
why  be  was  so  welcome;  and  many  a  time  as  he  rode  home 
from  the  Mortons  he  resolved  never  to  return  there ,  but  he 
took  no  more  oaths;  it  had  cost  him  so  much  to  keep  the  last; 
and  that  befell  which  might  have  been  expected,  after  a  while, 
the  pleasure  of  being  near  the  woman  he  loved,  of  being  dis- 
tinguished by  her  and  greeted  with  pleasure  however  slight, 
grew  into  a  habit  and  a  need. 

Achilles  was  a  man  of  steel,  but  he  had  a  vulnerable  part; 
and  iron  natures  like  John  Meadows  have  often  one  spot  in  their 
souls  where  they  are  far  tenderer  than  the  universal  dove-eyed, 
and  weaker  than  the  omnimpotent.  He  never  spoke  a  word  of 
love  to  Susan,  he  knew  it  would  spoil  all;  and  she,  occupied 
with  another's  image  and  looking  upon  herself  as  confessedly 
belonging  to  another,  never  suspected  the  deep  passion  that 
filled  this  man's  heart.  But  if  an  observer  of  nature  had  accom- 
panied John  Meadows  on  market-day  he  might  have  seen  — 
diagnostics. 

All  the  morning  his  eye  was  cold  and  quick;  his  mouth, 
when  silent,  close,  firm,  and  unreadable;  his  voice  clear, 
decided,  and  occasionally  loud.  But  when  he  got  to  old 
Merton's  fire-side  he  mellowed  and  softened  like  the  sun 
towards  evening:  there  his  forehead  unknit  itself;  his  voice, 
pitched  in  quite  a  different  key  from  his  key  of  business,  turned 
also  low  and  gentle,  and  soothed  and  secretly  won  the  hearer 
by  its  deep,  rich,  and  pleasant  modulation  and  variety;  and 
his  eye  turned  deeper  in  colour,  and,  losing  its  keenness  and 
restlessness,  dwelt  calmly  and  pensively  for  minutes  at  a  time 
upon  some  little  household  object  close  to  Susan;  seldom,  un- 
1^  quite  unobserved,  upon  Susan  herself. 

But  the  surrounding  rustics  suspected  nothing,  so  calm  and 
deep  ran  Meadows. 

"Dear  heart,"  said  Susan  to  her  father,  "who  would  have 
thought  Mr.  Meadows  would  come  a  mile  out  of  his  way  twice 
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a-week  to  talk  to  me  about  Geo  —  about  the  country  wheife  my 
heart  is  —  and  the  folk  say  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  money  and 
won't  move  a  step  without  making  it." 

"The  folk  are  envious  of  him  girl  — that  is  all.  John 
Meadows  is  too  clever  for  fools,  and  too  industrious  for  the  lazy 
ones;  he  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Susan;  if  I  wanted  to  borrow 
a  thousand  pounds  I  have  only  to  draw  on  Meadows;  he  has 
told  me  so  half-a-dozen  times." 

"We  don't  want  his  money,  father,"  replied  Susan,  "nor 
anybody's ;  but  1  think  a  great  deal  of  his  kindness,  and  George 
shall  thank  him  when  he  comes  home  —  if  ever  he  comes  home 
to  Susan  again."  These  last  words  brought  many  tears  with 
them ,  which  the  old  farmer  pretended  not  to  notice ,  for  he  was 
getting  tired  of  his  daughter's  tears.  They  were  always  flowing 
now  at  the  least  word,  "and  she  used  to  be  so  good-humoured 
and  cheerful  like." 

Poor  Susan!  she  was  very  unhappy.  If  any  one  had  said  to 
her  "  to-morrow  you  die ,"  she  would  have  smiled  on  her  own 
account,  and  only  sighed  at  the  pain  the  news  would  cause  poor 
George.  Her  George  was  gone ,  her  mother  had  been  dead  tWs 
two  years.  Her  life ,  which  had  been  full  of  innocent  pleasures, 
was  now  utterly  tasteless ,  except  in  its  hours  of  bitterness  when 
sorrow  overcame  her  like  a  flood.  She  had  a  pretty  flower- 
garden,  in  which  she  used  to  work.  When  George  was  at  home 
what  pleasure  it  had  been  to  plant  them  with  her  lover's  help,  to 
watch  them  in  the  summer  evening,  to  smell  their  gratitude  for 
the  artificial  shower  after  a  sultry  day,  and  then  to  have  George 
in,  and  set  him  admiring  them  with  such  threadbare  enthu- 
siasm, simplybecausethey  were  hers,  not  in  the  least  because 
they  were  Nature's. 

I  will  go  back  like  the  epic  writers ,  and  sketch  one  of  their 
little  garden-scenes. 

One  evening,  after  watering  them  all,  she  sat  down  on 
a  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  casting  her  eyes  over 
her  whole  domain,  said,  "Well  now,  I  do  admire  flowers; 
don't  you,  George?" 

"That  I  do,"  replied  George,  taking  another  seat,    and 
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coolly  turning  Ms  back  on  the  parterre ,  and  gazing  mildly  into 

Sosan's  eyes. 

"Why,  he  is  not  even  looking  at  them!"  cried  Susan,  and 

she  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed  gleefully. 

"  Oh  yes ,  he  is ;  leastways  he  is  looking  at  one  of  them,  and 

the  brightest  of  the  lot  to  my  fancy." 

Susim  colored  with  pleasure.    In  the  country  compliments 

don*t  drip  constantly  on  beauty  even  from  the  lips  of  love. 

then,  suppressing  her  satisfection,  she  said,  "You  will  look 
for  a  flower  in  return  for  that,  young  man;  come  and  let  us  see 
whedier  there  is  one  good  enough  for  you."  So  then  they  took 
hands,  and  Susan  drew  him  demurely  about  the  garden.  Pre- 
sently she  stopped  with  ahttle  start  of  hypocritical  admiration: 
at  their  feet  shone  a  marigold.  Susan  cuUed  the  gaudy  flower, 
and  placed  it  afiectionately  in  George's  button^hole.  He  re- 
ceived it  proudly,  and  shaking  hands  with  her,  for  it  was  time 
to  part,  turned  away  slowly.  She  let  him  take  a  step  or  two, 
then  called  him  back.  "  He  was  really  going  off  with  that  nasty 
thing."  She  took  it  out  of  his  button-hc^e,  rubbed  it  against 
his  nose  With  well  feSgned-anger  and  then  threw  it  away. 

"You  are  all  behind  in  flowers,  George,"  said  Susan; 
"here,  this  is  good  eaowgh  for  you,"  and  she  brought  out  from 
under  her  apron ,  -  where  she  had  carried  the  furtively-culled 
treasure,  a  lovely  clove-pink:  pretty  soul,  she  had  nursed, 
wid  watered,  awd  cherished  this  choice  flower  this  three  weeks 
past  for  George,  and  this  was  her  way  of  giving  it  him  at  last; 
so  a  true  womtnfi  gives  —  (her  life,  if  need  be).  George  took 
it,  and  smeUed  it,  and  lingered  a  moment  at  the  garden  gate, 
and  morsliKed  on  it."  "  Well ,  Susan  dear,  now  I'm  not  so  deep 
in  flowers  as  you,  but  I  like  this  a  deal  better  than  the  mari- 
gold, and  ril  tell  you  for  why :  it  is  more  Uke  you  Susan." 
"Ay I  why?" 

"I  see  flowers  that  are  pretty,  but  have  no  smell,  and  I  see 
women  thathave  good  looks,  but  no  great  wisdom  nor  goodness 
when  you  come  nearer  ta  them.  Now  the  marigold  is  like  those 
lasses :  butthispinkis  good  as  well  as  pretty,  so  then  it  will  stand 
for  you,  when  we  are  apart,  as  we  mostly  are —Worse  luck  forme." 
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"  Oh ,  George ,"  said  Susan ,  dropping  her  quizzing  manner, 
"I  am  a  long  way  behind  the  marigold  or  any  flower  in  comeli- 
ness and  innocence ,  but  at  least  I  wish  I  was  better." 

"I  don't!" 

"Ay,  but  I  do,  ten  limes  better,  for  —  for — " 

"For why!  Susan." 

Susan  closed  the  garden  gate ,  and  took  a  step  towards  the 
house.  Then  turning  her  head  over  her  shoulder  with  an  inef* 
fable  look  of  tenderness,  tipped  with  one  tint  of  lingering  arch- 
ness, she  let  fall,  "For  your  sake  George,"  in  the  direction  of 
George's  feet,  and  glided  across  the  garden  into  the  house. 

George  stood  watching  her:  he  did  not  at  first  take  up  all 
she  had  bestowed  on  him,  for  her  sex  has  a  peculiar  mastery 
over  language,  being  diabolically  angelically  subtle  in  the  art 
of  saying  something  that  expresses  1  oz.  and  implies  1  cwt.;  but 
when  he  did  comprehend,  his  heart  exulted.  He  strode  home 
as  if  he  trod  on  air  and  often  kissed  the  little  flower  he  had 
taken  from  the  beloved  hand,  "and  with  it  words  of  so  sweet 
breath  composed,  as  made  the  thing  more  rich;"  and  as  he 
marched  past  the  house  kissing  the  flower,  need  I  tell  my  reader 
that  so  innocent  a  girl  as  Susan  was  too  high-minded  to  watch 
the  effect  of  her  proceedings  from  behind  the  curtains.  I  hope 
not,  it  would  surely  be  superfluous  to  relate  what  none  would 
be  green  enough  to  believe. 

These  were  Susan's  happy  days:  now  all  was  changed :  she 
bade  one  of  the  farm  servants  look  to  the  garden.  He  accepted 
the  charge ,  and  her  flowers'  drooping  heads  told  how  nobly  he 
fulfilled  it.  Susan  was  charitable.  Every  day  it  had  been  her 
custom  to  visit  more  than  one  poor  person;  she  carried  meal  to 
one,  soup  to  another,  linen  to  another,  meat  and  bread  to 
another,  money  to  another:  to  all,  words  and  looks  of  sym- 
pathy; this  practice  she  did  not  even  now  give  up,  for  it  came 
under  the  head  of  her  religious  duties ;  but  she  relaxed  it  She 
often  sent  to  places  where  she  used  to  go.  Until  George  went 
she  had  never  thought  of  herself;  and  so  the  selfishness  of  those 
she  relieved  had  not  struck  her:  and  now  it  made  her  bitter  to 
see  that  none  of  those  she  pitied,  pitied  her.    The  moment 
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she  came  into  their  houses,  it  was,   ^^My  poor  bead,  Miss 
MertoD ;  my  old  bonea  do  ache  so. 

^^I  think  a  bit  of  your  nice  bacon  would  do  me  good.  Tm  a 
poor  sufferer,  Miss  Merton.  My  boy  is  'listed.  I  thought  as 
how  you'd  forgotten  me  altogether:  but^  hard  for  poor  folk  to 
keep  a  friend. 

"You  see,  Miss,  my  bed-room  window  is  broken  in  one  or 
two  places.    John ,  he  stopped  it  up  with  paper  the  best  way  he 
eoold,  but  la,  bless  you,  paper  baint  like  glass.    It  is  very 
dull  for  me:  you  see,  Miss,  1  can't  get  about  now  as  I  used  to 
could,  and  I  never  was  no  great  reader.    I  often  wish  as  some 
one  would  step  in  and  knock  me  on  the  head,  for  I  be  no  use,  I 
baint,  neer  a  mosseL"    Ko  one  of  them  looked  up  in  her  face, 
and  said,  ^'Lauks  how  pale  you  ha  got  to  look.  Miss;  I  hopes 
as  how  nothing  amiss  haven't  happened  to  you,  that  have  been 
80  kind  to  us  this  many  a  da^:"  yet  suffering  of  some  sort  was 
plainly  stamped  on  the  face  and  in  the  maniier  of  this  relieving 
angel.     When  they  poured  out  their  vulgar  woes,  Susan  made 
an  effort  to  forget  her  own  and  to  cheer  as  well  as  relieve  them: 
but  she  had  to  compress  her  own  heart  hard  to  do  it;  and  this 
suppression  of  feeling  makes  people  more  or  less  bitter:  she  had 
better  have  out  with  it,  and  scolded  them  well  for  talking  as  if 
they  alone  were  unhappy;  but  her  womwi's  nature  would  not 
let  her.     They  kept  asking  her  for  pity,  and  she  still  gulped 
down  her  own  heart,  and  gd.ve  it  them,  till  at  last  she  began  to 
take  a  spite  against  her  pets;  so  then  she  sent  to  most  of  them 
instead  of  going.    She  sent  rather  larger  slices  of  beef  and 
bacon,  and  rather  more  yards  of  flannel  than  when  she  used  to 
carry  the  like  to  them  herself.    Susan  had  one  or  two  young 
friends,    daughters  of  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,   with 
whom  she  was  a  favourke,  though  the  gayer  ones  sometimes 
quizzed  her  for  her  religious  tendencies ,  and  her  lamentable  in- 
difference to  flirtation:  but  then  she  was  so  good,  and  so  good- 
humoured  and  tolerant  of  other  people's  tastes.    The  prattle 
of  these  young  ladies  became  now  intolerable  to  Susan,  and 
when  she  saw  them  coming  to  call  on  her,  she  used  to  snatch  up 
her  bonnet,  and  fly  and  lock  herself  up  in  a  closet  at  the  top  of 
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the  house,  and  read  some  good  book  at  quiet  as  a  mouse,-till  the 
servants  had  hunted  for  her,  and  told  them  she  must  be  out.  She 
was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  sustc^  tarlatans,  barege,  the 
history  of  the  last  hop,  and  the  prophecies  of  the  next;  the 
wounded  deer  shrank  itxtm  its  gambolling  associates  and  indeed 
from  all  strangers  except  John  Meadows:  "He  talks  to  me 
about  something  worth  talking  about,"  said  Susan  Merton.  It 
happened  one  day  while  Susan  was  in  this  sad  and  I  may  say- 
dangerous  state  of  mind  that  the  servant  came  up  to  her,  and 
told  her  a  gentleman  was  on  his  horse  at  the  door  and  wanted  to 
see  Mr.  Merton. 

"Father  is  at  maritet,  Jane." 

"  Yes ,  Miss ,  but  I  told  the  gentleman  you  were  at  home." 

"Me  I  what  have  1  to  do  with  father's  visitors?" 

"Miss,"  replied  Jane  mysteriously,  "it  is  a  parson,  and  you 
are  so  fond  of  them,  I  could  not  think  to  let  him  go  away  with- 
out getting  a  word  with  anybody;  and  he  has  such  a  face  —  La, 
Miss ,  you  never  saw  such  a  face." 

"Silly  girl,  what  have  I  to  do  with  handsome  faces." 

"  But  he  is  not  handsome ,  Miss ,  not  in  the  least,  only  he  is 
beautiful.   You  go  and  see  else." 

**I  hate  stranger's  faces ;  but  I  v^ill  go  to  him  Jane;  it  is  my 
duty  since  it  is  a  clergyman.    I  will  just  go  up  stairs," 

"La,  Miss,  what  for?  you  are  always  neat,  you  are  — 
nobody  ever  catches  you  in  your  dishables  like  the  rest  of 'em." 

"Fll  just  smooth  my  hair." 

"La,  Miss,  what  for?  it  is  smooth  as  marble — it  always  is." 

"Where  is  he,  Jane?" 

"  In  the  front  parlour." 

"  I  won't  be  a  moment." 

She  went  up  stairs.  There  was  no  necessity;  Jane  was  right 
there:  but  it  was  a  strict  custom  in  the  country,  and  is  for  that 
matter,  and  will  be  till  time  and  vanity  shall  be  no  more :  more 
majorum  a  girl  must  go  up  and  look  at  herself  in  the  glass  if  she 
did  nothing  more ,  before  coming  in  to  receive  company. 

Susan  entered  the  parlour:  she  came  in  so  gently  that  she 
had  a  moment  to  observe  her  visitor  before  he  saw  her.   He  had 
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sested  himself  with  his  back  to  the  light,  and  was  devoiuing  a 
stapid  book  on  husbandry  that  belonged  to  her  father,  ^e 
moment  she  closed  the  door  he  saw  her,  and  rose  from  his  seat. 

"MissMerton?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"The  living  of  this  place  has  been  vacant  more  than  a 
Month." 

"Yes,  sh-." 

"  It  vdU  not  be  filled  up  for  three  months  perhaps." 

"So  we  hear,  sir." 

"Meantime  you  have  no  church  to  go  to  nearer  than  Barm- 
stoke,  which  is  chapel-of-ease  to  this  place,  but  two  miles 
distant." 

"Two  miles  and-a-half,  sir." 

"So  then  the  people  here  have  no  Divine  service  on  the 
Lord's  day." 

"No,  sir,  not  for  the  present,"  said  Susan  meekly,  lowering 
her  lashes;  as  if  the  clergyman  had  said,  "this  is  a  parish  of 
heathens,  whereof  you  are  one." 

"Nor  any  servant  of  God  to  say  a  word  of  humility  and 
charity  to  the  rich,  of  eternal  hope  to  the  poor,  and"  (here  his 
voice  sunk  into  sudden  tenderness)  "  of  comfort  to  the  sorrow- 
ful." 

Susan  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  him  over  with  one  dove- 
like  glance ,  then  instantly  lowered  them. 

"No,  sir,  we  are  all  under  a  cloud  here,"  said  Susan  sadly. 

"Miss  Merton,  I  have  undertaken  the  duty  here  imtil  the 
living  shall  be  filled  up;  but  you  shall  understand  that  I  live 
thirty  miles  off,  and  have  other  duties ,  and  I  can  only  ride  over 
here  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  back  Monday  at  noon." 

"Oh,  sir!"  cried  Susan,  "half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread!  The  parish  will  bless  you,  sir,  and  no  doubt,"  added 
she  timidly,  "  the  Lord  will  reward  you  for  coming  so  far  to  ua ! " 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  the  clergyman  thoughtfully, 
"Well,  let  us  do  the  best  we  can:  tell  me  first,  Miss  Merton, 
do  you  think  the  absence  of  a  clergj^man  is  regretted  here?" 

"Regretted,  sir!  dear  heart,  what  a  question :  you  might 
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as  well  ask  me ,  do  father's  turnips  long  for  rain  after  a  month^s 
drought;"  and  Susan  turned  on  her  visitor  a  face  into  whieh  the 
innocent  venerating  love  her  sex  have  for  an  ecclesiastic  flashed 
without  disguise. 

Her  companion  emiled,  but  it  was  with  benevolence  not 
with  gratified  vanity. 

"Let  me  now  explain  my  visit.  Your  father  is  one  of  the 
principal  people  in  the  village.  He  can  assist  me  or  thwart  me 
in  my  work.  I  called  to  invite  his  co-operation.  Some  clergy- 
men are  jealous  of  co-operation;  I  am  not:  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  all  parties;  best  of  all  for  those  who  co-operate  with  us;  for 
in  giving  alms  wisely  they  receive  grace ,  and  in  teaching  the 
ignorant  they  learn  themselves.  Am  I  right?"  added  he  rather 
sharply,  turning  suddenly  upon  Susan. 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  Susan,  a  little  startled,  "it  is  for  me  to  re- 
ceive your  words ,  not  to  judge  them." 

"Humph!"  said  the  reverend  gentleman  rather  drily;  he 
hated  intellectual  subserviency:  he  liked  people  to  think  for 
themselves ;  and  to  end  by  thinking  with  him. 

"  Father  will  never  thwart  you ,  sir,  and  I — I  will  co-operate 
with  you,  sir,  if  you  will  accept  of  me,"  said  Susan  innocently. 

"Thank  you,  then  let  us  begin  at  once."  He  took  out  his 
watch.  "  I  have  an  hour  and-a^half  to  spare ,  then  I  must  gallop 
back  to  Oxford.  Miss  Merton ,  I  should  like  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  people.  Suppose  we  go  to  the  school, 
and  see  what  the  children  are  learning;  and  then  visit  one  or 
two  families  in  the  village ,  so  I  shall  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
three  generations  I  have  to  deal  with.  My  name  is  Francis 
Eden.   You  are  going  to  get  your  bonnet?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Thank  you." 

They  passed  out  through  the  garden.  Mr.  Eden  stopped  to 
look  at  the  flowers.   Susan  coloured. 

"It  has  been  rather  neglected  of  late,"  said  she  apologeti- 
cally. 

"It  must  have  been  very  weU  taken  care  of  before,  then,'* 
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said  he,  "for  it  looks  charming  now^  Ah  I  I  love  flowers  dearly," 
and  he  gave  a  little  sigh. 

They  reached  the  school,  and  Mr.  Eden  sat  down  and  exa^ 
mined  the  little  boys  and  girls.  When  he  sat  down,  Susan 
winced.  How  angry  he  will  be  at  their  ignorance  1  thought 
Susan.  But  Mr.  Eden,  instead  of  putting  on  an  awful  look, 
and  impressing  on  the  children  that  a  being  of  another  genera- 
tion was  about  to  attack  them ,  made  himself  young  to  meet 
their  minds.  A  pleasant  smile  disarmed  their  fears.  He  spoke 
to  them  in  very  simple  words  and  childish  idioms,  and  told 
them  a  pretty  story,  which  interested  them  mightily.  Having 
let  their  minds  really  working,  he  put  questions  arising  fairly 
out  of  his  story,  and  so  fathomed  the  moral  sense  and  the  in- 
telligence of  more  than  one.  In  short  he  drew  the  brats  out 
instead  of  crushing  them  in.  Susan  stood  by^  at  first  startled 
&t the. line  he  took,  then  observant,  then  approving.  Presently 
he  turned  to  her. 

"And  which  is  your  class,  Miss  Merton?" 

Susan  coloured. 

"I  take  these  little  girls  when  I  come ,  sir." 

''Miss  Merton  has  not  been  near  us  this  fortnight,"  said  a 
pert  teacher. 

Susan  could  have  beat  her.  What  will  this  good  man  think 
of  me  now?  thought  poor  Susan. 

To  her  grateful  relief,  the  good  man  took  no  notice  of  the 
observation;  he  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Now,  Miss  Merton,  if  I  am  not  giving  you  too  much 
trouble ; "  and  they  left  the  school. 

"  You  wish  to  see  some  of  the  folk  in  the  village ,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Where  shall  I  take  you  first ,  sir?" 

"Where  I  ought  to  go  first" 

Susan  lookin)  puzzled. 

Mr.  Eden  stopped  dead  short. 

"Come,  guess,"  said  he,  with  a  radiant  smile,  "and  don't 
look  so  scared.   1*11  forgive  you  if  you  guess  wrong." 

Susan  looked  this  way  and  thiat,  encouraged  by  his  merry 
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smile.  She  let  out —  scarce  aboye  a  whiter,  and  in  a  tone  o£ 
interrogation,  as  who  should  say  this  is  not  to  be  my  last  chance 
since  I  have  only  asked  a  question  not  risked  an  answer  — 

"To  the  poorest,  Mr.  Eden?" 

"Braval  she  has  guessed  it,"  cried  the  Reverend  Frank 
triumphantly;  for  he  had  been  more  anxious  she  should  answer 
right  than  she  had  harself.  "Young  lady,  I  have  friends  with, 
their  heads  full  of  Latin  and  Greek  who  could  not  have  answered 
that  so  quickly  aayou;  one  proof  more  how  goodness  brighteiis 
intelligence,"  added  he  in  soliloquy.    "Here's  a  cottage." 

"  Yes  sir  I  was  going  to  take  you  into  this  one  if  you  please.** 

They  found  in  the  cottage  a  rheumatic  old  man,  one  of 
those  we  alluded  to  as  full  of  his  own  complaints.  Mr.  Eden 
heard  these  with  patience,  and  then,  after  a  few  words  of  kind 
sympathy  and  acquiescence,  for  he  was  none  of  those  hard 
humbugs  who  tell  a  man  that  old  age  rheumatism  and  poverty 
are  strokes  with  a  feather,  he  said  quietly  — 

"And  now  for  the  other  side;  now  tell  me  what  you  have  to 
be  grateful  for." 

The  old  man  was  taken  aback,  and  his  fluency  deserted 
him.  On  the  question  being  repeated,  he  began  to  say  that  he 
had  many  mercies  to  be  thankful  for.  Then  he  higgled  and 
hammered  and  fumbled  for  the  said  mercies,  and  tried  to  enu- 
merate them,  but  in  phrases  conventional  and  derived  from 
tracts  and  sermons;  whereas  his  statement  of  grievances  had 
been  idiomatic. 

"There  that  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Eden  smiling,  "say  nothing 
you  don't  feel ;  what  is  the  use?  May  I  ask  you  a  few  questions," 
added  he,  courteously;  then,  without  waiting  for  permission 
he  dived  skilfully  into  this  man's  life,  and  fished  up  all  the  pearls 
—  the  more  remarkable  passages. 

Many  years  ago  this  old  man  had  been  a  soldier,  had  fought 
in  more  than  one  great  battie,  had  retreated  with  Sir  John 
Moore  upon  Corunna,  and  been  one  of  the  battered  and  weary 
but  invincible  band ,  who  wheeled  round  and  stunned  the  pur- 
suers on  that  bloody  and  glorious  day.  Mr.  Eden  went  with  the 
old  man  to  Spain,  discussed  with  great  animation  the  retreat^ 
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&e battle,  the  position  of  tbie  forces,  and  the  old  soldier*&  per- 
sonal prowess.  Old  Giles  perked  up,  and  dilated,  and  was 
another  man;  he  forgot  his  rheumatism,  and  even  his  old  age. 
Twice  he  suddenly  stood  upright  as  a  dart  on  the  floor,  and  gave 
the  word  of  command  like  a  trumpet  in  some  brave  captain's 
name;  and  his  cheek  flushed,  and  his  eye  glittered  with  the 
light  of  battle.  Susan  looked  at  him  :sith  astonishment  Then 
when  his  heart  was  warm  and  his  spirits  attentive  Mr.  Eden  be- 
gan to  throw  in  a  few  words  of  exhortation.  But  even  then  he 
did  not  bully  the  man  into  being  a  Christian;  gently,  flrmly, 
ind  with  a  winning  modesty,  he  said  —  "1  tiink  you  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for  like  all  the  rest  of  us.  Is  it  not  a  mercy 
you  were  not  cut  ofl*  in  your  wild  fuid  dissolute  youth?  you 
might  have  been  slain  in  bs^tle." 

^^That  I  might  sir;  three  of  us  went  from  this  parish, and 
only  one  came  home  again.'* 

"You  might  have  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  as  many  a  brave 
fellow  did;  you  might  have  been  a  cripple  all  your  days." 

"That  is  true,  sir." 

"You  survive  here  in  a  Christian  land ,  in  possession  of  your 
^ulties;  the  world,  it  is  true,  has  but  few  pleasures  to  ofier 
yoir—  all  the  better  for  you.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  make  that  as 
plain  to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  You  have  every  encouragement  to 
look  for  happiness  there,  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found.  Then 
courage,  corporal;  you  stood  firm  at  Corunna  —  do  not  give 
▼ay  in  this  your  last  and  most  glorious  battle.  The  stake  is 
Sweater  than  it  was  at  Vittoris^,  or  Salamanca,  or  Corunna,  or 
Waterloo.  The  eternal  welfare  of  a  single  human  soul  weighs 
ft  thousand  times  more  than  all  the  crowns  and  empires  in  the 
globe.  You  are  in  danger,  sir.  Discontent  is  a  great  enemy 
of  the  soul.  You  must  pray  against  it  —  you  must  fight 
against  it" 

"And  so  Iirfil,  sir;  you  see  if  I  don't." 

"You  read ,  Mr.  Giles?"  Susan  had  told  Mr.  Eden  his  name. 
»t  the  threshold. 

"Yes,  sir;  but  I  can't  abide  them  nasty  little  prints  they 
imngme." 
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"Of  course  you  can't.  Printei  to  sell,  not  to  read,  eh? 
Here  is  a  book.  The  type  is  large,  clear,  and  sharp.  This  is  an 
order-book,  corporal.  It  comes  from  the  great  Captain  of  our 
Salvation.  Every  sentence  in  it  is  gold;  yet  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  pick  out  a  few  for  your  especial  use  at  present.** 
And  Mr.  Eden  sat  down;  and  producing  from  his  side-pockets, 
which  were  very  profound,  some  long  thin  slips  of  paper,  he 
rapidly  turned  the  leaves  of  the  Testament  and  inserted  his 
marks;  but  this  occupation  did  not  for  a  moment  interrupt  his 
other  proceedings. 

"There  is  a  pipe  —  you  don't  smoke,  I  hope?" 

"No,  sir;  leastways  not  when  I  han't  got  any  baccy,  and  I've 
been  out  of  that  this  three  days  —  worse  luck." 

"  Give  up  smoking  corporal,  it  is  a  foul  habit." 

"Ah,  sir!  yOu  don't  ever  have  a  half-empty  belly  and  a 
sorrowful  heart,  or  you  wouldn't  tell  an  old  soldier  to  give  up 
his  pipe." 

"Take  my  advice.  Give  up  all  such  false  consolation,  to 
oblige  me  now." 

"Well,  sir,  to  oblige  you,  I'll  try;  but  you  don't  know  what 
his  pipe  is  to  a  poor  old  man  full  of  nothing  but  aches  and  pains, 
or  you  wouldn't  have  asked  me,"  and  old  Giles  sighed.  Susan 
sighed  too,  for  she  thought  Mr.  Eden  cruel  for  once. 

"MissMerton,"  said  the  latter  sternly,  his  eye  twinkling  all 
the  time,  "he  is  incorrigible;  and  I  see  you  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  idle  to  torment  the  incurable.  So"  (diving  into  the  capa- 
cious pocket)  "here  is  an  ounce  of  his  beloved  poison,"  and  out 
came  a  paper  of  tobacco.  Corporal's  eyes  brightened  with  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction.  "Poison  him,  Miss  Merton,  poison  him 
quick,  don't  keep  him  waiting." 

"Poison  him,  sir?" 

"Fill  his  pipe  for  him,  if  you  please." 

"  That  I  will ,  sir ,  with  pleasure."  A  white  hand  with  quick 
and  supple  fingers  filled  the  brown  pipe. 

"That  is  as  it  should  be:  let  beauty  pay  honour  to  courage; 
above  all,  to  courage  in  its  decay." 

The  old  man  grinned  with  gratified  pride.    The  white  hand 
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lighted  the  pipe,  and  gave  it  to  the  old  soldier.    He  smiled 
gratefully  all  round,  and  sucked  his  homely  consolation. 

"  I  compound  with  you ,  corporal.  You  must  let  me  put  you 
on  the  road  to  heaven  ,iind ,  in  return ,  I  must  let  you  go  there  in 
a  cloud  of  tobacco  —  ugh ! " 

"Fm  agreeable  sir,"  said  Giles  drily,  withdrawing  his  pipe  for 
a  moment. 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Eden  closing  the  marked  Testament, 
"read  often  in  this  book.  Read  first  the  verses  I  have  marked, 
for  these  very  verses  have  dropped  comfort  on  the  poor,  the 
aged  and  the  distressed  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years, 
and  will  till  time  shidl  be  no  more.  And  now  good-bye,  and 
God  bless  you." 

"God  bless  you,  sir,  -wherever  you  go,"  cried -the  old  man 
with  sudden  energy,  "for  you  have  comforted  my  poor  old 
heart  I  feel  as  I  han't  felt  this  many  a  day:  your  words  ar6 
like  the  bugles  sounding  a  charge  all  down  the  line.  You  must 
go,  I  suppose;  but  do  ye  come  again  and  see  me.  And, 
Miss  Merton,  you  never  come  to  see  me  now,  as  you  used." 

"Miss  Merton  has  her  occupations  like  the  rest  of  us,"  said 
Mr.  Eden  quickly;  "but  she  will  come  to  see  you  —  won't 
she?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir!"  replied  Susan,  hastily.  So  then  they  re- 
tomed  to  the  farm,  for  Mr.  Eden's  horse  was  in  the  stable.  At 
the  door  they  found  Mr.  Merton. 

"  This  is  father,  sir.  Father,  this  is  Mr.  Eden,  that  is  coming 
to  take  the  duty  here  for  awhile." 

After  the  ordinary  civilities  Susan  drew  her  father  aside  and 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  him  disappeared  into  the  ^louse. 
As  Mr.  Eden  was  mounting  his  horse,  Mr.  Merton  came  forward, 
and  invited  him  to  stay  at  his  house  whenever  he  should  come 
to  the  parish.    Mr.  Eden  hesitated. 

"Sir,"  sail  the  farmer,  "you  will  find  no  lodgings  comfort- 
able within  a  mile  of  the  church,  and  we  have  a  large  house  not 
half  occupied.    You  can  make  yourself  quite  at  home." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you ,  Mr.  Merton ,  but  must  not  tres- 
pass too  far  upon  your  courtesy." 
b  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  L  6 
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"Well ,  sir,"  replied  the  fanner  jf^ "  we  shall  feel  proud  if  you 
can  put  up  with  the  like  of  us." 

"I  will  come.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  sir  and  to  your 
daughter." 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  bade  the  farmer  good  morning* 
Susan  came  out  and  stood  on  the  steps  and  curtsied  low- — 
rustic  fashion  —  but  with  a  grace  of  her  own.  He  tqok  off  his 
hat  to  her  as  he  rode  out  of  the  gate ,  gave  her  a  sweet  bright 
smile  of  adieu,  and  went  down  the  lane  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 
Old  Giles  was  seated  outside  his  own  door  with  a  pipe  and  a 
book.  At  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  he  looked  up,  and  recognized 
his  visitor,  whom  he  had  seen  pass  in  the  morning.  He  roseup 
erect  and  saluted  him,  by  bringing  his  thumb  with  a  military 
wave  to  his  forehead.  Mr.  Eden  saluted  him  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  without  stopping.  The  old  soldier  sat  down  again,  and 
read  and  smoked.  The  pipe  ended  — -  that  solace  was  not  of  an. 
immortal  kind  —  but  the  book  remained;  he  read  it. calmly 
but  earnestly  in  the  warm  air  till  day  declined. 

CHAPTEE  yn. 

The  next  Saturday  Susan  was  busy  preparing  two  rooms  for 
Mr.  Eden  —  a  homely  but  bright  bed-room  looking  eastward, 
and  a  snug  room  where  he  could  be  quiet  down  stairs.  Snowy 
sheets  and  curtains  and  toilet-cover  showed  the  good  housewife. 
The  windows  were  open ,  and  a  beautiful  nosegay  of  Susan's 
flowers  on  the  table.  Mr.  Eden's  eye  brightened  at  the  comfort, 
neatness,  and  freshness  of  the  whole  thing;  and  Susan,  who 
watched  him  furtively,  felt  pleased  to  see  him  pleased. 

On  Sunday  he  preached  in  the  parish  church.  The  sermon 
was  opposite  to  what  the  good  people  here  had  been  subject  to ; 
instead  of  the  vague  and  cold  generalities  of  an  English  sermon, - 
he  drove  home-truths  home  in  business-like  Englsh.  He  used 
a  good  many  illustrations ,  and  these  were  drawn  from  matters 
with  which  this  particular  congregation  were  conversant.  He 
was  as  full  of  similes  here  as  he  was  sparing  of  them  when  he 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.    Any  one  who  had 
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read  thk  sennon  in  a  bool^f  sermons  would  have  divined  what 
sort  of  congregation  it  was  preached  to  —  a  primrose  of  a 
sennon.  Mr.  Eden  preached  &om  notes  and  to  the  people  — 
Bot  the  air.  Like  every  bom  orator  he  felt  his  way  with  his 
audience,  whereas  the  preacher,  who  is  not  an  orator,  throws 
oat  his  fine  things,  hit  or  miss,  and  does  not  know  and  feel  and 
eare  whether  he  is  hitting  or  missing.  "  Open  your  hand ,  shut 
your  eyes,  and  fling  out  the  good  seed  so  much  per  foot  —  that 
is  enough."  No.  This  man  preached  to  the  faces  and  hearts 
that  happened  to  be  round  him.  He  established  between  him- 
self and  them  a  pulse,  every  throb  of  which  he  felt  and  followed. 
If  he  could  not  get  hold  of  them  one  way,  he  tried  another;  he 
would  have  them  —  he  was  not  there  to  fail.  His  discourse  was 
human;  it  was  man  speaking  to  man  on  the  most  vital  and 
interesting  topic  in  the  world  or  out  of  it;  it  was  more ,  it  was 
brother  speaking  to  brother.  Hence  some  singular  phenomena : 
—  First,  when  he  gave  the  blessing,  (which  is  a  great  piece  of 
eloquence  commonly  reduced  to  a  very  small  one  by  mono- 
tonous or  feeble  delivery)  and  uttered  it,  like  his  discourse,  with 
solemnity,  warmth,  tenderness,  and  all  his  soul,  the  people 
lingered  some  moments  in  the  church  and  seemed  unwilling  to 
go  at  alL  Second,  nobody  mistook  their  pew  for  their  four- 
poster  during  the  sermon.  This  was  the  more  remarkable ,  as 
many  of  the  congregation  had  formed  a  steady  habit  of  coming 
to  this  place  once  a-week  with  the  single  view  of  snatching  an 
how's  repose  from  earthly  and  heavenly  cares. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Eden  visited  some  of  the  poorest 
people  in  the  parish.  Susan  accompanied  him  all  eyes  and 
ears:  she  observed  that  his  line  was  not  to  begin  by  dictating 
his  own  topic,  but  lie  in  wait  for  them;  let  them  first  choose 
their  favourite  theme,  and  so  meet  them  on  thisiground,  and 
bring  religioato  bear  on  it.  "  Oh ,  how  wise  he  is  I "  thought 
Susan,  "  andSbw  he  knows  the  heart."  • 

One  Simday  evening  three  weeks  after  his  first  official  visit 
he  had  been  by  himself  to  see  some  of  the  poor  people,  and  on 
bis  return  found  Susan  alone.  He  sat  down  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  visits. 

6* 
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"How  many  ounces  of  tea  and  tobacco  did  you  give  away, 
sir?**  asked  Susan,  with  an  arch  smile. 

"Four  tea,  two  tobacco,"  replied  the  re^'erend  gentleman. 

"I  do  notice  sir  you  never  carry  gingerbread  or  the  Kke  for 
the  children." 

"No;  the  young  don't  want  lollypops,  for  they  have  youth. 
Old  age  wants  everything,  so  the  old  are  my  children,  and  I  tea 
and  tobacco  them." 

After  this  there  was  a  pause. 

"MissMerton,  you  have  shown  me  many  persons  who  need 
consolation,  but  there  is  one  you  say  nothing  about." 

"Have  I,  sir?  Who?  Oh,  I  think  I  know.  Old  dame 
Clayton?" 

"  No ,  it  is  a  young  demoiselle." 

"Then  I  don't  know  who  it  can  be." 

"  Guess." 

"No  sir,"  said  Susan,  looking  down. 

"It  is  yourself,  MissMerton." 

"Me,  sir!  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  me?" 

"That  you  shaU  tell  me,  if  you  think  me  worthy  of  your  con- 
fidence." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  sir.  I  have  my  little  crosses  no  doubt,  like 
all  the  world;  but  I  have  health  and  strength:  I  have  my 
father." 

"My  child,  you  are  in  trouble.  You  were  crying  when  I 
came  in." 

"Indeed  I  was  not,  sir!  —  how  did  you  know  I  was  crying?" 

"When  I  came  in  you  turned  your  back  to  me,  instead  of 
facing  me,  which  is  more  natural  when  any  one  enters  a  room; 
and  soon  after  you  made  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  room,  and 
when  you  came  back  there  was  a  drop  of  water  in  your  right 
eyelash." 

"  It  need  not  have  been  a  tear,  sir ! " 

"It  was  not:  it  was  water;  you  had  been  removing  the 
traces  of  tears." 

"Girls  are  mostly  always  crying  sir;  often  they  don't  know 
for  why,  but  they  don't  care  to  have  it  noticed  always." 
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"Nor  would  it  be  polite  or  generous;  but  this  of  yours  is  a 
deep  grief,  and  alarms  me  for  you.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  I 
know?  You  often  yawn  and  often  sigh ;  when  these  two  thin^ 
cotije  together  at  your  age  they  are  signs  of  a  heavy  grLef ;  then 
it  comes  out  that  you  have  lost  your  relish  for  things  that  once 
pleased  you.  The  first  day  I  came  here  you  told  me  your  garden 
had  been  neglected  of  late,  and  you  blushed  in  saying  so.  Old 
Giles  and  others  asked  you  before  me  why  you  had  given  up 
visiting  them ;  you  colored  and  looked  down.  I  could  almost 
have  told  them,  but  that  would  have  made  you  uncomfortable. 
You  are  in  grief,  and  no  common  grief.'' 

"Nothing  worth  speakhig  to  you  about,  sir;  nothing  I  wiU 
ever  complain  of  to  any  one." 

"There  I  think  you  are  wrong;  religion  has  consoled  many 
griefs;  great  griefs  admit  of  no  other  consolation.  The  sweetest 
exercise  of  my  office  is  to  comfort  the  heavy  hearted.  Yoiu: 
heart  is  heavy,  my  poor  lamb  —  tell  me  —  what  is  it?  " 

"It  is  nothing,  sir,  that  you  would  understand ;  you  are  very 
skilled,  and  notice-taking,  as  well  as  good,  but  you  are  not  a 
woman,  and  you  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  beg  you  not  lo  ques- 
tion me  further  on  what  would  not  interest  you." 

Mr.  Eden  looked  at  her  compassionately,  and  merely  said 
to  her  again,  "What  is  it?"  in  a  low  tone  of  inejffable  tender- 
ness. 

At  this  Susan  looked  in  a  scared  manner  this  way  and  that 
"Sir,  do  not  ask  me,  pray  do  not  ask  me  so ;"  then  she  suddenly 
lifted  her  hands,  "My  George  is  gone  across  the  seal  What 
shall  I  do!  what  shall  I  doH"  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
apron. 

This  burst  of  pure  Natiu*e  —  this  simple  cry  of  a  suffering 
heart  —  was  very  touching;  and  Mr.  Eden,  spite  of  his  many 
experiences,  was  not  a  little  moved.  He  sat  sUent,  looking  on 
her  as  an  angel  might  be  supposed  to  look  upon  human  grie&,. 
uid  as  he  looked  on  her  various  expressions  chased  one  another 
across  that  eloquent  face.  Sweet  and  tender  memories  and 
regrets  were  not  wanting  amongst  them.  After  a  long  pause  he 
^ke  in  a  tone  soft  and  gentle  as  a  woman's,  and  at  first  in  a. 
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voice  80  faltering,  that  Susan,  though  Tier  face  was  hidden,  felt 
there  was  no  common  sympathy  there,  and  silently  put  out  her 
hand  towards  it. 

He  murmured  consolation.  He  said  many  gentle  soothing 
things.  He  told  her  that  it  was  sad  —  very  sad  the  immense 
ocean  should  roll  between  two  loving  hearts;  "but,"  said  he, 
"there  are  barriers  more  impassable  than  the  sea.  Better  so 
than  that  he  should  be  here  and  jealousy,  mistrust,  caprice,  or 
even  temper  come  between  you.  I  hope  he  will  come  back;  I 
think  he  will  come  back.'' 

She  blessed  him  for  saying  so.  She  was  learning  to  believe 
every  thing'this  man  uttered. 

From  consolation  he  passed  to  advice  — 

"You  must  do  the  exact  opposite  of  what  you  have  been 
doing." 

"Must  I?" 

"You  must  visit  those  poor  people;  ay,  more  than  ever  you 
did;  hear  patiently  their  griefs;  do  not  expect  much  in  return, 
neither  sympathy  nor  a  great  deal  of  gratitude;  vulgar  sorrow 
is  selfish.  Do  it  for  God's  sake  and  your  own  singleheartedly. 
Go  to  the  school,  return  to  your  flowers,  and  never  shim  in- 
nocent society  however  dull.  Milk  and  water  is  a  poor  thilig, 
but  it  is  a  diluent,  and  all  we  can  do  just  now  is  to  dilute  your 
grief." 

He  made  her  promise:  "Next  time  I  come  tell  me  all  about 
you  and  George.  Give  sorrow  words,  the  grief  that  does  not 
speak  whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart  and  bids  it  break." 

"  Oh  I  that  is  a  true  word,"  sobbed  Susan,  "  that  is  very  true. 
Why  a  little  of  the  lead  seems  to  have  dropped  off  my  heart  now 
I  have  spoken  to  you,  sir." 

All  the  next  week  Susan  bore  up  as  bravely  as  she  could, 
and  did  what  Mr.  Eden  had  bade  her,  and  profited  by  his 
example.  She  learned  to  draw  from  others  the  full  history  of 
their  woes ;  and  she  found  that  many  a  grief  bitter  as  her  own 
had  passed  over  the  dwellers  in  those  small  cottages;  it  did  her 
Bome  little  good  to  discover  kindred  woes,  and  much  good  to  go 
out  of  herself  awhile  and  pity  them. 
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This  drooping  flower  recovered  her  head  a  little,  but  still  the 
sweetest  hour  in  all  the  working  days  of  the  week  was  that 
which  brought  John  Meadows  to  talk  to  her  of  Australia. 

CHAPTER  ym. 

Susan  Mertgk  had  two  unfavored  lovers;  it  is  well  to 
observe  how  differently  these  two  behaved.  William  Fielding 
stayed  at  home,  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  farm,  and  seldom 
went  near  the  woman  he  loved  but  had  no  right  to  love. 
Meadows  dangled  about  the  flame;  ashamed  and  afraid  to  own 
his  love  he  4ed  it  to  a  prodigious  height  by  encouraging  it  and 
not  expressing  it.  William  Fielding  was  moody  and  cross  and 
sad  enough  at  times;  but  at  others  a  little  spark  ignited  inside 
his  heart,  and  a  warm  glow  diffused  itself  from  that  small  point 
over  all  his  being.  I  think  this  spark  fgniting  was  an  approving 
congcience  commencing  ita  uphill  work  of  making  a  disap- 
pointed lover  but  honest  man  content 

Meadows  on  his  part  began  to  feel  content  and  a  certain 
complacency  take  the  place  of  his  stormy  feelings.  Twice 
a^week  he  passed  two  hours  with  Susan.  She  always  greeted 
him  with  a  smile,  and  naturally  showed  an  innocent  satisfaction 
in  these  visits,  managed  as  they  were  with  so  much  art  and  self- 
restraint.  On  Sxmday  too  he  had  always  a  word  or  two  with 
her. 

Meadows,  though  an  observer  of  religious  forms,  had  the 
character  of  a  very  wordly  man,  and  Susan  thought  it  highly  to  ' ' 
his  credit  that  he  came  six  miles  to  hear  Mr.  Eden. 

"But  Mr.  Meadows,  your  poor  horse,*'  said  she,  one  day.  "I 
doubt  it  is  no  sabbath  to  him  now.** 

"No  more  it  is,**  said  Meadows,  as  if  a  new  light  came  to  him 
from  Susan,  The  next  Sunday  he  appeared  in  dusty  shoes, 
instead  of  top-boots. 

Sussm  looked  down  at  them,  and  saw,  and  said  nothing,  but 
she  smiled.  Her  love  of  goodness  and  her  vanity  were  both 
gratified  a  little. 

Meadows  did  not  stop  there;  wherever  Susan  went  he  fal- 
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lowed  modestly  in  her  steps.  Nor  was  this  mere  cunning.  He 
loved  her  quite  well  enough  to  imitate  her,  and  try  and  feel 
with  her;  and  he  began  to  be  kinder  to  the  poor,  and  to  feel 
good  all  over,  and  comfortf^le.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  not  an 
enemy  in  the  world.  One  day  in  Famborough  he  saw  William 
Fielding  on  the  other  side  the  street.  Susan  Merton  did  not 
love  William,  therefore  Meadows  had  no  cause  to  hate  him.  He 
remembered  William  had  asked  a  loan  of  him  and  he  had  de- 
clined.   He  crossed  over  to  him. 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  William." 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  Meadows." 

"  You  were  speaking  to  me  one  day  about  a  trifling  loan.  I 
could  not  manage  it  just  then,  but  now  — "  Here  Meadows 
paused.  He  had  been  on  the  point  of  offering  the  money,  but 
suddenly,  by  one  of  those  instincts  of  foresight  these  able  men 
have,  he  turned  it  off  thus:  "but  I  know  who  will.  You  go  to 
Lawyer  Crawley;  he  lends  money  to  people  of  credit." 

"I  know  he  does ;  but  he  won't  lend  it  me." 

"Why  not?" 

"He  does  not  like  us.  He  is  a  poor  sneaking  creature,  and 
my  brother  George  he  caught  Crawley  selling  up  some  poor 
fellow  or  other,  and  they  had  words;  leastways  it  went  beyond 
words  I  fancy.  I  don't  know  the  rights  of  it,  but  George  was  a 
little  rough  with  him  by  all  accounts." 

"And  what  has  that  to  do  with  this?"  said  the  man  of  busi- 
ness coolly. 

"  Why,  I  am  George's  brother." 

"And  if  you  were  George  himself  and  he  saw  his  way  to 
make  a  shilling  out  of  you  he  would  do  it,  wouldn't  he?  There, 
you  go  to  Crawley  and  ask  him  to  lend  you  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  he  will  lend  it  you,  only  he  will  make  you  pay  heavy  in- 
terest, heavier  than  I  should  you  know  if  I  could  manage  it 
myself." 

" Oh,  I  don't  care,"  said  simple  William;  "thank  you  kindly 
Mr.  Meadows,"  and  off  he  went  to  Crawley. 

He  found  that  worthy  in  his  office.  Crawley,  who  instantly 
guessed  his  errand,  and  had  no  instruetions  from  Meadows, 
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promised  himself  the  satisfkction  of  refusing  the  young  tman. 
He  asked  with  a  cringing  manner  and  a  treacherous  smile 
"What  security,  sir?"  .     ^ 

Poor  William  higgled  and  hammered,  and  offered  first  one 
thing,  which  was  blandly  declined  for  this  reason;  then  another, 
idiich  was  blandly  declined  for  that,  Crawley  drinking  deep^ 
draaghts  of  mean  vengeance  all  the  while  from  the  young  man's 
shame  and  mortification,  when  the  door  opened,  a  man  walked 
in,  and  gave  Crawley  a  note,  and  vanished.  Crawley  opened 
the  note ;  it  contained  a  cheque  drawn  by  Meadows,  and  these 
words:  "Lend  W.  F.  the  money  at  ten  per  cent,  on  his  ac- 
ceptance of  your  draft  at  two  months."  Crawley  put  the  note 
and  cheque  in  his  pocket. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  he  to  William,  "you  stay  here,  and  I  will 
«ee  if  I  have  got  a  loose  hundred  in  the  bank  to  spare."  He 
went  over  to  the  bank,  cashed  the  cheque,  drew  a  bill  of  ex- 
change at  two  months'  date,  deducted  the  interest  and  stamp, 
and  William  accepted  it,  and  Crawley  bowed  him  out  cringing, 
smiliBg,  and  secretly  shooting  poisoned  arrows  out  of  his 
\eQomous  eye  in  the  direction  of  William's  heels. 

William  thanked  him  warmly. 

This  loan  made  him  feel  happy. 

He  had  paid  his  brother's  debt  to  the  landlord  by  sacrificing 
a  large  portion  of  his  grain  at  a  time  the  price  was  low ;  and  now 
he  was  8«-  laramped  he  had  much  ado  to  pay  his  labour  when 
this  loan  came.  The  very  next  day  he  bought  several  hogs :  — 
hogs,  as  George  had  sarcastically  observed,  were  William 
Fielding's  hobby;  he  had  confidence  in  that  animal.  Potatoes 
and  pigs  versus  sheep  and  turnips  was  the  theory  of  William 
Fielding. 

Now  the  good  understanding  between  William  and  Meadows 
was  not  to  Ifiist  long.  W^illiam ,  though  he  was  too  wise  to  visit 
Grassmere  Farm  much,  was  mindful  of  his  promise  to  George, 
and  used  to  make  occasional  inquiries  after  Susan.  He  heard 
that  Meadows  called  at  the  farni  twice  a-week,  and  he  thought 
it  a  little  odd.  He  pondered  on  it,  but  did  not  quite  go  the 
length  of  suspecting  anything,  still  less  of  suspecting  Susan. 
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Still  he  thought  it  odd,  but  he  thought  it  odder,  when  one 
market-day  old  Isaac  Levi  said  to  him,  — 

*^Do  you  remember  the  promise  you  made  to  the  lion-hearted 
young  man  your  brother  ?** 

"Do  you  ask  that  to  affront  me?" 

"You  never  visit  her;  and  others  are  not  so  neglectfhl." 

"Who?" 

"  Go  this  evening  and  you  will  see." 

"Yes,  I  will  go,  and  I  will  soon  see  if  there  is  anything  in 
it,"  said  William,  not  stopping  even  to  inquire  why  the  old  Jew 
took  all  this  interest  in  the  affair. 

That  evening,  as  Meadows  was  in  the  middle  of  a  description 
of  the  town  of  Sydney,  Susan  started  up.  "  Why  here  is  William 
Fielding!"  and  she  ran  out  and  welcomed  him  in  with  much 
cordiality,  perhaps  with  some  excess  of  cordiality.  i 

William  came  in,  and  saluted  the  farmer  and  Meadows  in 
his  dogged  way.  Meadows  was  not  best  pleased,  but  kept  his 
temper  admirably,  and  leaving  Australia,  engaged  both  the 
farmers  in  a  conversation  on  home  topics.  Susan  looked  dis- 
appointed. Meadows  was  content  with  that,  and  the  party 
separated  half  an  hour  sooner  than  usual. 

The  next  mariiet  evening  in  strolls  William;  Meadows  again 
plays  the  same  game.  This  time  Susan  could  hardly  restrain  her 
temper.  She  did  not  want  to  hear  about  the  Grassmere  acres, 
and  "The  Grove,"  and  oxen  and  hogs,  but  about  something 
that  mattered  to  George. 

But  when  the  next  market  evening  W^illiam  arrived  before 
Mr.  Meadows ,  she  was  downright  provoked  find  gave  him  short 
answers,  which  raised  his  suspicions  and  made  him  think  he  had 
done  wisely  in  coming.  This  evening  Susan  exciised  herself  and 
went  to  bed  early. 

She  was  in  Famborough  the  next  market-day,  arid  William 
met  her  and  said,  — 

"I  '11  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  you  to-night,  Susan ,  if  you  are 
agreeable." 

"William,"  said  Susan  sharply,  "what  makes  you  always 
come  to  us  on  market-day?" 
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** I  don't  know.   What  makes  Mr.  Meadows  come  that  day  ?  " 

"Because  he  passes  our  house  to  go  to  his  own  I  suppose; 
bat  you  live  but  two  miles  off;  you  can  come  any  day  that  you 
are  minded." 

"  Should  I  be  welcome ,  Susan ? " 

"What  do  you  think  Will?  Speak  your  mind ;  I  don't  under- 
stand you." 

"Seems  to  me  I  was  not  very  welcome  last  time." 

"KI  thought  that  I  wouldn't  come  again,"  replied  Susan, 
as  sharp  as  a  needle.  Then  instantly  repenting  a  little,  she 
explained  —  "  You  are  welcome  to  me,  Will,  andrybu  know  that 
as  well  as  I  do ,  but  I  want  you  to  come  some  other  evening  if  it 
is  all  the  same  to  you." 

"Why?" 

"Why?  because  I  am  dull  other  evenings,  and  it  would  be 
Dice  to  have  a  chat  with  you." 

"Would  it,  Susan?" 

"Of  course  it  would;  but  .that  evening  I  have  company  — 
nd'he  talks  to  me  of  Australia." 

"Nothing  else?"  sneered  the  unlucky  William. 

Susan  ^ve  him  such  a  look. 

"And  that  interests  me  more  than  anything  you  can  say  to 
me  —  if  you  won't  be  offended ,"  snapped  Susan. 


WiJttUi  bit  his  Up. 
"WVtl 


fthen,  I  won't  come  this  evening,  eh!  Susan."    ' 

"No,  don't,  that  is  a  good  soul." 

"Les  femmes  sont  impitoyables  pour  ceux  qu'elles  n'aiment 
pM."  This  is  a  harsh  saying,  and  of  course,  not  pure  truth; 
but  there  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  it. 

"William  was  proud;  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  love 
for  her  made  him  less  able  to  persist,  for  he  knew  she  might 
^wnngenerous  as  to  retort  if  he  angered  her  too  fcff.  So  he 
altered  the  direction  of  his  battery.  He  planted  himself  at  the 
gate  of  Grassmere  Farm,  and  as  Meadows  got  off  his  horse 
Rested  a  few  words  with  him.  Meadows  ran  him  over  with 
<^Ughtning  glance,  and  then  the  whole  man  was  on  the  defen- 
Kve.  Wiiliion  bluntiy  opened  the  affair. 
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"You  heard  me  promise  to  look  on  Susan  as  my  sister,  and 
keep  her  as  she  is  for  my  brother  that  is  far  away." 

"I  heard  you  Mr.  William,"  said  Meadows  with  a  smile  that 
provoked  William,  as  the  artful  one  intended  it  should. 

"  You  come  here  too  often ,  sir." 

"Too  often  for  who?" 

"Too  often  for  me,  too  often  for  George,  too  often  for  the  pxl 
herself.    I  won't  have  George's  sweetheart  talked  about." 

"You  are  the  first  to  talk  about  her;  if  there 's  scandal  it  is 
of  your  making." 

"  I  won't  have  it  —  at  a  word." 

Meadows  called  out  —  "Miss  Merton,  will  you  step  here." 

William  was  astonished  at  his  audacity;  he  did  not  know 
his  man. 

Susan  opened  the  parlour-window.  "What  is  it,  Mr.  Mea- 
dows?" 

"  Will  you  step  here ,  if  you  please  ?  "  Susan  came.  "  Here 
is  a  young  man  tells  me  I  must  not  call  on  your  father  or  you." 

"I  say  you  must  not  do  it  often  enough  to  make  her 
talked  of." 

"Who  dares  to  talk  of  me?"  cried  Susan,  scarlet 

"Nobody,  Miss  Merton.  Nobody  but  the  young  man  him- 
self; and  so  I  told  him.  Is  your  father  within?  Then  I'll  step 
in  and  speak  with  him  any  way."  And  the  sly  Meadows  vanished 
to  give  Susan  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  WilHtoi  while 
she  was  hot. 

"I  don't  know  how  you  came  to  take  such  liberties  with  me," 
began  Susan,  quite  pale  now  with  anger. 

"It  is  for  George's  sake,"  said  William  doggedly. 

"Did  George  bid  you  insult  my  friends  and  me?  I  would 
not  put  up  with  it  from  George  himself,  much  less  from  you. 
I  shall  write  to  George ,  and  ask  him  whether  he  wishes  me  to 
be  your  slave." 

"  Don't  ye  do  so.  Dont  set  my  brother  against  me,"  remon- 
strated William  ruefully. 

"The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  home  and  mind  your 
farm,  and  get  a  sweetheart  for  yourself,  and  then  yon  wont 
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trouble  your  head  about  me  more  than  you  have  any  business 
to  do." 

This  last  cut  wounded  WilKam  to  the  quick. 

"Good  evening,  Susan." 

"Good  evening." 

"Won't  you  shake  hands?" 

"It  would  serve  you  right  if  I  said,  No!  But  I  won't  make 
you  of  80  much  importance  as  you  want  to  be.  There !  And 
come  again  as  soon  as  ever  you  can  treat  my  friends  with 
iwpect" 

"I  shan't  trouble  you  again  for  a  while ,"  said  WiUiam  sadly. 
"Good-bye.     God  bless  you,  Susan  dear." 

When  he  was  gone  the  tears  came  into  Susan's  eyes,  but  she 
was  bitterly  indignant  with  him  for  making  a  scene  about  her, 
which  a  really  modest  girl  hates.  On  her  reaching  the  parlour 
Mr.  Meadows  was  gone  too ,  and  that  incensed  her  still  more 
agamst  William.  "Mr.  Meadows  is  affronted  no  doubt,"  said 
Ae,  "and  of  course  he  would  not  come  here  to  be  talked  of;  he 
would  not  like  that  any  more  than  I.  A  man  that  comes  here  to 
Mout  of  pure  good  nature  and  nothing  else." 

The  next  market-day  the  deep  Meadows  did  not  come; 
Susan  missed  him  and  his  talk ;  she  had  few  pleasures ,  and  this 
^  one  of  them ;  but  the  next  after  he  came  as  usual,  and  Susan 
^  not  Q6Qceal  her  satisfaction.  She  was  too  shy  and  he  too 
^  to  al(plcle  to  William's  interference.  They  both  ignored  the 
poor  fellow  and  his  honest  clumsy  attempt. 

William,  discomfited  but  not  convinced,  determined  to  keep 
^ eye uponthem both.  "I  swore  it  and  111  do  it,"  said  this 
^est  fellow.  "But  I  can't  face  her  tongue:  it  goes  through 
D^clike  a  pitchfork;  but  as  for  him"  —  and  he  clenched  his  fist 
*Mt  significantly;  then  he  revolved  one  or  two  plans  in  his 
i»etd,  and  rejected  them  each  in  turn.  At  last,  a  thought  struck 
■nn — "  Mr.  Levi !  he 't  was  that  put  me  on  my  guard.  I  '11  tell 
™n."  Accordingly,  he  recounted  the  whole  affair  and  his 
■^  to  Mr.  Levi.  The  old  man  smiled.  "You  are  no  match 
w«iflier  of  these.  You  have  given  the  maiden  offence,  just 
<Mice," 
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"Just  offence !  Mr.  Levi.    Now  don't  ye  say  so :  why  how?  ** 

"By  yourunskilfulness,  my  son." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  that,  sir,  but  I  can  tell  you 
women  are  kittle  folk  —  manage  them  who  can.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do,  I'm  sure." 

"Stay  at  home  and  till  the  Iwid,"  repfied  Isaac  somewhat 
drily.    "  I  will  go  to  Grassmere  Farm." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"You  going  to  leave  us,  Mr.  Eden,  and  going  to  live  in  a 
gaol.  Oh!  Mr.  Eden,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it.  You  to  be 
cooped  up  there  among  thieves  and  rogues,  and  perhaps  mur- 
derers." 

"They  have  the  more  need  of  me." 

"  And  you ,  who  love  the  air  of  heaven  so ;  why ,  sir ,  I  see 
you  take  off  your  very  hat  at  times  to  enjoy  it  aa  you  are  walking 
along;  you  would  be  choked  in  a  prison.  Besides  sir  it  is  only 
little  parsons  that  go  there." 

"  What  are  little  parsons  ?  " 

"Those  that  are  not  clever  enough  or  good  enough  to  be 
bishops  and  vicars,  and  so  forth;  not  such  ones  as  you." 

"  How  odd  I  This  is  exactly  what  the  Devil  whispered  in  my 
ear  when  the  question  was  first  raised,  but  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  you  on  his  side." 

"Didn't  you,  sir?  Ah!  well,  if  it  is  your  duty  I  know  I  may 
as  well  hold  my  tongue.  And  then ,  such  as  you  are  not  like 
other  folk;  you  come  like  sunshine  to  some  dark  place,  and 
when  you  have  warmed  it  and  lighted  it  a  bit.  Heaven,  that 
sent  you,  will  have  you  go  and  shine  elsewhere.  You  came 
here ,  sir,  you  waked  up  the  impenitent  folk  in  this  village,  and 
comforted  the  distressed,  and  relieved  the  poor,  and  you  have 
saved  one  poor  broken-hearted  girl  from  despair,  from  madness 
belike;  and  now  we  are  not  to  be  selfish,  we  must  not  hold  you 
back,  but  let  you  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  you,  and 
remember  your  words  and  your  deeds ,  and  your  dear  face  and 
voice  to  the  last  hour  of  oiu:  lives." 
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"And  give  me  the  benefit  of  ymir  prayers,  Ettle  sister,  do 
not  deny  me  them;  your  prayers  that  1  may  persevere  to  the 
end.  Ay  I  it  is  too  true,  Susan;  in  this  world  there  is  nothing 
but  meeting  and  parting;  it  is  sad:  we  have  need  to  be  stout- 
hearted —  stouter-hejgrted  than  you  are.  But  it  will  not  always 
be  so:  a  few  short  years  and  we  who  have  fought  the  good  fight 
shall  meet  to  part  no  more  —  to  part  no  more  —  to  part  no 
more." 

As  he  repeated  these  words  half  mechanically,  Susan  could 
•ee  that  he  had  suddenly  become  scarce  conscious  of  her  pre- 
sence :  the  light  of  other  days  was  in  his  eye  and  his  lips  moved 
inarticulately.  Pelicate-minded  Susan  left  him,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  servant  brought  out  the  tea-things,  and  set  the  little 
table  on  the  grass  square  in  her  garden,  \vhere  you  could  see 
the  western  sun.    And  then  she  came  for  Mr.  Eden. 

"Come,  sir,  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind  this  evening,  so 
the  tea-things  are  set  in  the  air.    I  know  you  like  that." 

The  little  party  sat  down  in  the  open  air.  The  butter, 
ehumed  by  Susan,  was  solidified  cream.  ITie  bread  not  very 
white  but  home  made,  juicy,  and  sweet  as  milk.  The  tea 
seemed  to  diffuse  a  more  flowery  fragrance  out  of  doors  than  it 
does  in,  and  to  mix  fraternally  with  the  hundred  odours  of 
Susan's  flowers  that  now  perfumed  the  air,  and  the  whole  in- 
nocent meal,  unlike  coarse  dinner  or  supper,  mingled  harmo- 
niously with  the  scene ,  with  the  balmy  air , ,  the  blue  sky ,  and 
the  bright  emerald  grass  sprinkled  with  gold  by  the  descending 
sun.  Farmer  Merton  soon  left  them,  and  then  Susan  went  in 
and  brought  out  pen  and  ink  and  a  large  sheet  of  paper. 

Susan  sat  apart  working  with  her  needle,  Mr.  Eden  sketched 
a  sermon  and  sipped  his  tea,  and  now  and  then  purred  three 
words  to  Susan,  who  purred  as  m^-ny  in  reply.  And  yet  over 
to  pleasant  scene  there  hung  a  gentle  sadness ,  felt  most  by 
Susan  as  with  head  bent  down  she  plied  her  needle  in  silence. 
**He  will  not  sit  in  my  garden  many  times  morej  nor  write  many 
more  notes  of  sermons  under  my  eye ,  nor  preach  to  us  all  many 
more  sermons;  and  then  he  is  going  to  a  nasty  gaol,  where  he 
^n't  have  his  health  I'm  doubtfid.    And  then  I'm  fearful  he 
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won't  be  comfortable  in  his  house ,  with  nobody  to  take  care  of 
him  that  really  cares  for  him;  servants  soon  find  out  where  there 
is  no  woman  to  scold  them  as  should  be,  and  he  is  hot  the  man 
to  take  his  own  part  against  them."  And  Susan  sighed  at  the 
domestic  prospects  of  her  friend,  and  her  needle  went  slower 
and  slower. 

\  These  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  servant,  who  an- 
nounced a  visitor.  Susan  laid  down  her  work  and  went  into  the 
parlour,  and  there  fbund  Isaac  LevL  She  ^eeted  him  with 
opeh  arms  and  heightened  color,  and  never  for  a  moment 
suspected  that  he  was  come  there  full  of  suspicions  of  her. 

After  the  first  greeting  a  few  things  of  little  importance  were 
said  on  either  side.  Isaac  watching  to  see  whether  Mr.  Meadows 
had  succeeded  in  supplanting  George ,  and  too  cunning  to  lead 
the  conversation  that  way  himself,  lay  patiently  in  wait  like  a 
sly  old  fox.  However,  he  soon  found  he  was  playing  the  poli- 
tician superfluously,  for  Susan  laid  bare  her  whole  heart  to  the 
simplest  capacity.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  skilful,  subtle, 
almost  invisible  cross-examination,  which  the  descendant  of 
Maimonides  was  preparing  for  her,  she  answered  all  his  ques- 
tions before  they  were  asked.  It  came  out  that  her  thought  by 
day  and  night  was  George,  that  she  had  been  very  dull,  and 
very  unhappy.  "But  I  am  better  now,  Mr.  Levi,  thank  God: 
He  has  been  very  good  to  me.  He  has  sent  me  a  friend,  a 
clergyman,  or  an  angel  in  the  dress  of  one  I  sometimes  think. 
He  knows  all  about  me  and  George,  sir;  so  that  makes  me  feel 
quite  at  home  with  him,  and  I  can  —  and  now  Mr.  Meadows 
stops  an  hour  on  market  days ,  and  he  is  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  all 
about  Australia,  and  you  may  guess  I  like  to  hear  about  —  Mr. 
Levi,  come  and  see  us  some  market  evening.  Mr.  Meadows  is 
capital  company;  to  hear  him  you  would  think  he  had  passed 
half  his  life  in  Australia.  "Were  you  ever  in  Australia,  sir,  if 
you  please?" 

"Never,  but  I  shall." 

"Shall you,  su-?" 

"Yes;  the  old  Jew  is  not  to  die  till  he  has  drifted  to  every 
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part  in  the  globe.    In  my  old  days  I  shall  go  back  towards  the 
East,  and  there  methinks  I  shall  lay  these  wandering  bones.** 

"  Oh,  BU-,  inquire  after  George  and  show  hun  some  kindness, 
and  don't  see  him  wronged,  he  is  very  simple  —  No!  no!  no! 
you  are  too  old;  you  must  not  cross  the  seas  at  your  age;  don't 
think  of  it;  stay  quiet  at  home  till  you  leave  us  for  a  better 
world." 

"At  home ! "  said  the  old  man  sorrowfully ;  "  I  have  no  home. 
I  had  a  honae,  but  the  man  Meadows  has  driven  me  out  of  it." 

"Mr.  Meadows!  La,  sir,  as  how?" 

"He  bought  the  house  I  live  in,  and  next  Lady-day,  as  the 
woman-worshipper  calls  it,  he  turns  me  to  the  door." 

"But  he  won't  if  you  ask  him.  He  is  a  very  good-natured 
man.  You  go  and  ask  him  to  be  so  good  as  let  you  stay;  he 
won't  gainsay  you ,  you  take  my  word." 

"Susannah!"  replied  Isaac,  "you  are  good,  and  innocent; 
you  cannot  fathom  the  hearts  of  the  wicked.  This  Meadows  is  a 
man  of  Belial.  I  did  beseech  him;  I  bowed  these  grey  hairs  to 
him,  to  let  me  stay  in  the  house  where  I  lived  so  happily  with 
my  Leah  twenty  years,  where  my  children  were  bom  to  me  and 
died  from  me,  where  my  Leah  jconsoled  me  for  their  loss  awhile, 
but  took  no  comfort  herself  and  left  me  too." 

"Poor  old  man!  and  what  did  he  say?" 

"He  refused  me  with  harsh  words.  To  make  the  refusal 
more  bitter  he  insulted  my  religion  and  my  much^enduring 
tribe ,  and  at  the  day  appointed  he  turns  me  at  three-score  years 
and  ten  adrift  upon  the  earth." 

"Eh!  dear!  howhardthe  world  is!"  cried  Susan;  "I  had  a 
great  respect  for  Mr.  Meadows ,  but  now  if  he  comes  here  I 
know  I  shall  shut  the  door  in  his  face." 

Isaac  reflected.  This  would  not  have  suited  a  certain  subtle 
Eastern  plan  of  vengeance  he  had  formed.  "No!"  said  he, 
"that  is  folly.  Takje  not  another  man's  quarrel  on  your  shoul- 
ders. A  Jew  knows  how  to  revenge  himself  without  your  aid." 

So  then  her  inquisitor  was  satisfied;  Australia  really  was  the 
topic  that  made  Meadows  welcome:   he  departed,  revolnng 
oriental  vengeance.      -^ 
It  i$  never  too  late  to  mend*  /•  7 
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Smooth  Meadows  at  his  next  visit  removed  the  impression 
excited  against  him ,  and  easily  persuaded  Susan  that  Levi  was 
more  in  the  wrong  than  he;  in  which  opinion  she  stood  firm  till 
Levi'«  next  visit. 

At  last  she  gave  up  all  hope  of  dijudicating,  and  determined 
to  end  the  matter  by  bringing  them  together  and  making  them 
friends. 

And  now  approachc^d  the  day  of  Mr.  Eden's  departure.  The 
last  sermon  —  the  last  quiet  tea  in  the  garden.  On  Monday 
afternoon  he  was  to  go  to  Oxford,  and  the  following  week  to 
his  new  sphere  of  duties,  which  he  had  selected  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  some  hundred  persons  who  knew  him  superficially  — 
knew  him  by  his  face,  by  his  pretensions  as  a  scholar,  a  divine, 
and  a  gentleman  of  descent  and  independent  means ,  but  had 
not  sounded  his  depths. 

All  Sunday  Susan  sought  every  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  him  even  on  indifferent  matters.  She  was  garnering  up  his 
words,  his  very  syllables,  and  twenty  times  in  the  day  he  saw 
her  eyes  fill  with  tears  apropos  of  such  observations  as  this, 

"We  shall  have  a  nice  warm  afternoon,  Susan." 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  sir;  the  blackbirds  are  giving  a  chirrup 
or  two." 

All  Monday  forenoon  Susan  was  very  busy.  There  was 
bread  to  be  baked  and  butter  to  be  made.  Mr.  Eden  must  take 
some  of  each  to  Oxford.  They  would  keep  Grassmere  in  his 
mind  a  day  or  two  longer;  and  besides  they  were  wholesome 
and  he  was  fond  of  them.  Then  there  was  his  linen  to  be  looked 
over,  and  buttons  sewed  on  for  the  last  time.  Then  he  must 
eat  a  good  dinner  before  he  went,  so  then  he  would  want  no- 
thing but  his  tea  when  he  got  to  Oxford;  and  the  bread  would 
be  fit  to  eat  by  tea-time,  especially  a  small  crusty  cake  she  had 
made  for  that  purpose.  So  with  all  this  Susan  was  energetic, 
almost  lively ;  and  even  when  it  was  all  done  and  they  were  at 
dinner,  her  principal  anxiety  seemed  to  be  that  he  should  eat 
more  than  usual  because  he  was  going  a  journey.  But  when  all 
bustle  of  every  kind  was  over,  and  the  actual  hour  of  parting 
came ,  she  suddenly  burst  out  crying  before  her  father  and  the 
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servant,  who  bade  her  not  take  on  and  instantly  burst  out 
CTying  too  from  va^e  sympathy. 

The  old  farmer  ordered  the  girl  out  of  the  room  directly,  and 
irithout  the  least  emotion  proceeded  to  make  excuses  to  Mr. 
Eden  for  Susan. 

"A  young  maid's  eyes  soon  flow  over,"  etc. 

Mr.  Eden  interrupted  him. 

'^Such  tears  as  these  do  not  scald  the  heart.  I  feel  this 
separation  from  my  dear  kind  friend  as  much  as  she  feels  it. 
But  I  am  more  than  twice  her  age ,  and  have  passed  through  — 
I  should  feel  it  bitterly  if  I  thought  our  friendship  and  Christian 
lo?e  were  to  end  because  our  path  of  duty  lies  separate.  But 
DO,  Susan,  still  look  on  me  as  your  adviser,  your  elder  brother, 
and  in  some  measure  your  pastor.  I  shall  write  to  you  and 
watch  over  you,  though  at  some  distance  —  and  not  so  great  a 
distanee.  I  am  always  well-horsed,  and  I  know  you  will  give 
me  a  bed  at  Grassmere  once  a  quarter." 

"That  we  will,"  cried  the  farmer,  warmly,  "and proud  and 
happy  to  see  you  croas  the  threshold ,  sir." 

"And  Mr.  Merton ,  my  new  house  is  large.  I  shall  be  alone 
in  it.  Whenever  you  and  Miss  Merton  have  nothing  better  to 
do,  pray  come  and  visit  me;  I  will  make  you  as  uncomfortable 
as  you  have  made  me  comfortable ,  but  as  welcome  as  you  have 
made  me  welcome." 

"We  will  come,  sir!  we  will  come  some  on6  of  these  days, 
and  thank  you  for  the  honor." 

So  Mr.  Eden  went  from  Grassmere  village  and  Grassmere 
farm-house  —  but  he  left  neither  as  he  found  them;  fifty  years 
hence  an  old  msux  and  woman  or  two  will  speak  to  their  grand- 
children of  "the  Sower,"  and  Susan  Merton  (if  she  is  on  earth 
then),  of  "the  good  Physician."  She  may  well  do  so,  for  it 
was  no  vulgar  service  he  rendered  her  — ^  no  vulgar  malady  he 
checked. 

Not  every  good  man  could  have  penetrated  so  quickly  a  coy 
woman's  grief,  nor,  the  wound  found,  have  soothed  her  fever 
and  deadened  her  smart  with  a  hand  as  firm  as  gentle  as  gentle 
as  firm. 

7* 
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Such  men  are  human  suns  I  They  brighten  and  warm 
wherever  they  pass.  Fools  count  them  mad,  till  death  wrenches 
open  foolish  eyes;  they  are  not  often  called  "my  Lord,"  *  nor 
sung  by  poets  when  they  die;  but  the  hearts  they  heal,  and 
their  own,  are  their  rich  reward  on  earth  —  and  their  place  is 
high  in  heaven. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Mr.  Meadows  lived  in  a  house  that  he  had  conquered  three 
years  ago  by  lending  on  it  at  fair  interest  in  his  own  name.  Mr. 
David  Hall,  the  proprietor,  paid  neither  principal  nor  interest. 
Mr.  Meadows  expected  this  contingency,  and  therefore  lent  his 
money.  He  threatened  to  foreclose,  and  sell  the  house  under 
the  hammer;  to  avoid  this  Mr.  Hall  said,  "Pay  yourself  the  in- 
terest by  living  rent-free  in  the  house  till  such  time  as  my  old 
aunt  dies  drat  her,  and  then  I'll  pay  your  money,  I  wish  1  had 
never  borrowed  it."  Meadows  acquiesced  with  feigned  re- 
luctance. "  Well ,  if  I  must ,  I  must ;  but  let  me  have  my  money 
as  soon  as  you  can"  —  (aside)  "I  will  end  my  days  in  this 
house." 

It  had  many  conveniences;  among  the  re^t  a  very  long 
though  narrow  garden  enclosed  within  high  walls ;  at  the  end 
of  the  garden  was  a  door,  which  any  body  could  open  firom  the 
inside ,  but  from  the  outside  only  by  a  Bramah  key. 

The  access  to  this  part  of  the  premises  was  by  a  short,  nar- 
row lane,  very  dirty,  and  very  little  used,  because,  whatever 
might  have  been  in  old  tiroes,  it  led  now  from  nowhere  to 
nowhere.  Meadows  received  by  this  entrance  one  or  two  per- 
sons whom  he  never  allowed  to  desecrate  his  knocker.  At  the 
head  of  these  furtive  visitors  was  Peter  Crawley,  attomey-at- 
law,  a  gentleman  who  every  New  Year's  Eve  used^  say  to  him- 
self with  a  look  of  gratified  amazement  —  "Another  year  gone, 
and  I  not  struck  off  the  Rolls! !  I" 

Peter  had  a  Bramah  key  intrusted  to  him. 

*    Sometimei  thoagh. 
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His  visits  to  Mr.  Meadows  were  conducted  thus:  he  opened 
the  garden-gate,  and  looked  up  at  the  window  in  a  certain 
passage,  l&s  passage  was  not  accessible  to  the  servants,  and 
the  window  with  its  bHnds  was  a  signal  book. 

Blinds  up,  Mr.  Meadows  out. 

White  blind  down,  Mr.  Meadows  in. 

Blue  blind  down ,  Mr.  Meadows  in ,  but  not  alone. 

The  same  key  that  opened  the  garden  door  opened  a  door  at 
the  back  of  the  house ,  which  led  direct  to  the  passage  above- 
mentioned.  On  the  window-seat  lay  a  peculiar  whistle  con- 
structed to  imitate  the  whining  of  a  dog.  Then  Meadows  wotdd 
go  to  his  book-shelves ,  which  lined  one  side  of  the  room ,  and 
pressing  a  hidden  spring  open  a  door  that  nobody  ever  sus- 
pected ,  for  the  books  came  along  with  it.  To  provide  for  every 
contingency,  there  was  a  small  secret  openmg  in  another  part 
of  the  shelves,  by  which  Meadows  could  shoot  unobserved  a 
note  or  the  Hke  into  the  passage,  and  so  give  Crawley  instruc- 
tions without  dismissing  a  visitor,  if  he  had  one. 

Meadows  provided  against  surprises  and  discovery.  His 
study  had  double  doors:  neither  of  them  could  be  opened  from 
the  outside.  His  visitors  or  servants  must  rap  with  an  iron 
knocker;  and  whilst  Meadows  went  to  open,  the  secret  visitor 
stepped  into  the  passage,  and  shut^the  books  behind  him. 

It  was  a  room  that  looked  business.  One  side  was  almost 
papered  with  ordnance  maps  of  this  and  an  adjoining  county. 
Pigeon-holes  abounded  too ,  and  there  was  a  desk  six  feet  long, 
chock  full  of  little  drawers  —  contents  indicated  outside  in  let- 
ters of  which  the  proprietor  knew  the  meaning,  not  I. 

Between  the  door  and  the  fire-place  was  a  screen ,  on  which, 
in  place  of  idle  pictures,  might  be  seen  his  plans  and  calcukir 
tions  as  a  land  surveyor,  especially  those  that  happened  to  be  at 
present  in  operation  or  under  consideration.  So  he  kept  his 
bui^ess  before  his  eye,  on  the  chance  of  a  good  idea  striking 
him  at  a  leisure  moment. 

"Will  Fielding's  acceptance  falls  due  to-morrow,  Crawley." 

"Yes,  sir,  what  shall  I  do." 

"  Present  it ;  he  is  not  ready  for  it  I  know.*' 
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"Well,  sir,  what  next." 

"Serve  him  with  a  writ." 

"He  will  be  preciously  put  about." 

"  He  will.  Seem  sorry,  say  you  are  a  little  short ,  but  won't 
trouble  him  for  a  month,  if  it  is  inconvenient ;  but  he  must  make 
you  safe  by  signing  a  judgment."  ^ 

"Ay!  ay  I  Sir,  may  I  make  bold  to  ask  what  is  the  game 
with  this  young  Fielding?" 

"  You  ought  to  know  the  game  —  to  get  him  in  my  power," 

"And  a  very  good  game  it  is,  sir!  Nobody  plays  it  better 
than  youi  He  won't  be  the  only  one  that  is  in  your  power  in 
these  parts  —  he !  he ! "  And  Crawley  chuckled  without  merri- 
ment "Excuse  my  curiosity,  sir,  but  when  about  is  the  blow 
to  fall?" 

"What  is  that  to  you?" 

" Nothing ,  sir,  only  the  sooner  the  better.  I  have  a  grudge 
against  the  family." 

"Have  you?  then  don't  act  upon  it.  I  don't  employ  you  to 
do  your  business,  but  mine." 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Meadows.  You  don't  think  I'd  be  so  un^ 
grateful  as  to  spoil  your  admirable  plans  by  acting  upon  any 
little  feeling  of  my  own," 

"I  don't  think  you  would  be  so  silly.  For  if  you  did,  we 
should  part." 

"Don't mention  such  an  event,  sir." 

"You  have  been  drinking,  Crawley! " 

"Not  a  drop,  sir,  this  two  days." 

"You  are  a  liar!  The  smell  of  it  comes  through  your  skin. 
1  won't  have  it.  Bo  you  hear  what  I  say  ?  1  won't  have  it  No 
man  that  drinks  can  do  business  —  especially  mine." 

"I'll  never  touch  a  drop  again.  They  called  me  into  the 
public-house  —  they  wouldn't  take  a  denial." 

"  Hold  your  prate,  and  listen  to  me.  The  next  time  you  look 
at  a  public-house ,  say  to  yourself ,  Peter  Crawley,  that  is  not  a 
public-house  to  you  —  it  is  a  hospital ,  a  workhouse ,  or  a  dung- 
hill —  for  if  you  go  in  there,  John  Meadows,  that  is  your  friend, 
will  be  your  enemy." 
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"Heaven  forbid,  Mr.  Meadows." 

"Drink  this  basin-full  of  coffee." 

**  Yes,  sir.    Thank  you,  sir.    It  is  very  bitter.** 

"Is  vour  head  clear  now?'* 

"As'abelL" 

"Then  go  and  do  my  work,  and  don*t  do  an  atom  more  or  an 
atom  less  than  yotir  task.** 

"  No ,  sir.  Oh ,  Mr.  Meadows !  it  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  you. 
You  are  aa  deep  as  the  sea,  sir,  and  as  firm  as  the  rock.  You 
never  drink ,  nor  anything  else ,  that  I  can  find.  A  man  out  of 
a  thousand  I  No  little  weakness ,  like  the  rest  of  us ,  sir.  You 
are  a  great  man,  sir.    You  are  a  model  of  a  man  of  bus  — " 

"Good  morning,**  growled  Meadows  roughly,  and  turned 
his  back. 

"Good  morning,  sir,**  said  Peter  mellifluously.  And  open- 
ing the  back  door  about  ten  inches,  he  wriggled  out  like  a 
weasel  going  through  a  chink  in  a  wall. 

William  Fielditg  fell  like  a  child  into  the  trap.  "  Give  me 
time,  and  it  will  be  Si  right,**  is  the  debtor's  delusion.  William 
thanked  Crawley  for  not  pressing  him,  and  so  compelling  him 
to  force  a  sale  of  all  his  hogs ,  fat  or  lean.  Crawley  received  his 
thanks  with  a  leer,  leturned  in  four  days,  got  the  judgment 
signed,  and  wriggled  away  with  it  to  Meadows*  back  door. 

"You  take  out  an  arrest**  —  Meadows  gave  him  a  pocket- 
book  —  "put  it  in  this,  and  keep  it  ready  in  your  pocket  night 
and  day.** 

"I  dare  say  it  will  come  into  use  before  the  year  is  out,  sir." 

"I  hope  not." 

George  Fielding  gone  to  Australia,  to  make  a  thousand 
pounds  by  farming  and  cattle-feeding,  that  so  he  may  claim  old 
Merton's  promised  consent  to  marry  Susan:  Susan  observing 
Mr.  Eden*8  precepts  even  mere  religiously  than  when  he  was 
with  her;  active,  fullof  charitible  deeds,  often  pensive,  always 
anxious,  but  not  despondent  new,  thanks  to  the  good  physician : 
Meadows  falling  deeper  and  deeper  in  love,  but  keeping  it  more 
jealously  secret  than  ever;  on  Us  guard  against  Isaac,  on  his 
guard  against  William,  on  his  ^ard  against  John  Meadows; 
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hoping  everything  from  time  and  aoeldexits,  from  the  distance 
between  the  lovers,  from  George's  ineapacity ,  of  whic^L  he  had 
a  great  opinion  —  "He  will  never  make  a  thousand  pance,'*  — 
but  not  trusting  to  the  things  he  hoped^  on  the  contrary, 
watching  with  keen  eye ,  and  working  with  subtle  threads  to 
draw  everybody  into  his  power  who  could  assist  or  thwart  him 
in  the  object  his  deep  heart  and  iron  will  were  set  01:  William 
Fielding  going  down  the  hill  Meadows  was  mountog;  getting 
the  better  of  his  passion,  and  substituting,  hf  degrees,  a 
brother-in-law's  regard. 

Flowers  and  weeds  have  one  thing  in  common  —  while  they 
live  they  grow.  Natural  growth  is  a  slow  process^  to  describe  it 
day  by  day  a  slower.  For  the  next  four  paonthi  matters  glided 
so  quietly  on  the  slopes  I  have  just  indicated,  ttat  an  intelligent 
calculatioi^  by  the  reader  may  very  well  take  the  place  of  a 
tedious  chronicle  by  the  writer.  Moreover,  tltte  same  monotony 
did  not  hang  over  every  part  of  our  story.  These  very  four 
months  were  eventful  enough  to  one  of  oar  characters;  and 
through  him,  by  subtle  but  positive  links,  to  every  man  and 
every  woman  who  fills  any  considerable  position  in  ^s  matter- 
of-fact  romance.  Therefore  our  story  drags  us  from  the 
meadows  round  Grassmere  to  a  massive  castellated  building, 
glaring  red  bTick  with  white  stone  corners.  These  colours  and 
their  contrast  relieve  the  stately  mass  0/  some  of  that  grimness 
which  diaracterizes  the  castles  of  antiquity;  but  enough  re- 
mains to  strike  some  awe  into  the  behoider. 

Two  round  towers  flank  the  principal  entrance.  On  one  side 
of  the  right-hand  tower  is  a  small  house  constructed  in  ^e  same 
style  as  the  grand  pile.  The  castle  is  massive  and  grand :  this, 
its  satellite,  is  massive  and  tiny,  lik^  the  &og  doing  his  little  bit 
of  bull,  —  like  Signor  Hervio  Nano ,  a  tremendous  thick  dwarf 
now  no  more.  There  is  one  dimple  to  all  this  gloomy  grai^eur: 
a  rich  littie  flower-garden,  whose  frame  of  emerald  turf  goes 
smiling  up  to  the  very  ankle  of  4ie  frowning  fortress,  as  some 
few  happy  lakes  in  the  world  yash  the  very  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains that  hem  them.  From  tl^is  green  spot  a  few  flowers  look 
up  with  bright  and  wondering'wrde?open  eyes  at  the  great  bul- 
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lying  masonry  OTer  their  heads ;  and  to  the  spectator  of  both, 
these  spariLS  of  colour  at  the  castle-foot  are  dazzling  and  charm- 
ing; they  are  like  rubies,  sapphires,  tmd  pink  topat,  in  some 
uncouth  angular  aacient  setting. 

Between  the  central  towers  is  a  sharp  arch^  filled' by  a  huge 
oak  door  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  which,  for  ftirther  security 
or  ornament,  is  closely  studded  with  large  diamooiid-headed 
nails.  A  man  with  keys  at  his  gir^  like  the  ancient  house- 
wiyes,  opens  the  huge  door  to  you  with  sligkt  effort,  so  well 
oiled  is  it.  You  slip  under  a  porch  into  an  enclosed  yard,  the 
great  door  shuts  almost  of  itself,  and  now  it  depends  upon  the 
housewifely  man  whether  you  ever  see  the  yain ,  idle ,  and  every 
way  objectionable  world  again. 

Passing  into  the  interior  of  the  vast  building,  you  find  your- 
self in  an  extensive  aisle  traversed  at  right  angles  by  another  of 
similar  dimensions ,  the  whole  in  form  of  a  cross.  In  the  centre 
of  each  aisle  is  an  iron  staircase,  so  narrow  that  two  people  can- 
not pass,  and  so  light  and  open  that  it  merely  ornaments,  not 
obstructs,  the  view  of  the  aisle.  These  staircases  make  two 
springs ;  the  first  takes  them  to  the  level  of  two  corridors  on  the 
&rst  floor.  Here  there  is  a  horizontal  space  of  about  a  yard, 
whence  the  continuation  staircase  rises  to  the  second  and 
highest  floor.  This  gives  three  corridors,  all  studded  with 
doors  opening  on  small  separate  apartments,  whereof  anon. 

Nearly  all  the  inmates  of  this  grim  palace  wear  a  peculiar 
costume  and  disguise,  one  feature  of  which  is  a  cap  of  coarse 
materials,  with  a  vizor  to  it,  which  conceals  the  features  all  but 
the  chin  and  the  eyes,  which  last  peep,  in  a  very  droll  way, 
through  two  holes  cut  for  that  purpose. 

They  are  distinguished  by  a  courteous  manner  to  strangers, 
whom  they  never  fail  to  salute  in  passing,  with  great  apparent 
cordiality;  indeed,  we  fear  we  shall  never  meet  in  the  busy 
worid  with  such  uniform  urbanity  as  in  this  and  similiar  re- 
treats. It  arises  from  two  causes:  one  is  that  here  strangers 
are  welcome  from  their  rarity ;  another,  that  politeness  is  a  part 
of  the  education  of  the  place,  which,  besides  its  other  uses,  is 
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an  adult  sdiool  of  manners,  morals,  religion,  grammar,  writing, 
and  cobbling. 

With  the  exception  of  its  halls  and  corridors,  the  building  is 
almost  entirely  divided  into  an  immense  number  of  the  small 
apartments  noticed  above.  These- are  homely  inside,  but  ex- 
quisitely clean.  The  furniture,  moveable  and  fixed,  none  of 
which  is  superfluous ,  can  be  briefly  described :  —  A  bedstead, 
consisting  of  the  side  walls  of  the  apartment;  polished  steel 
staples  are  fixed  in  these  walls,  two  on  each  side  the  apartment 
at  an  elevation  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half.  The  occupcint'a 
mattress  (made  of  cocoa  bark)  has  two  stout  steel  hooks  at  each 
end;  these  are  hooked  into  the  staples,  and  so  he  lies  across  his 
abode.  A  deal  table  the  size  of  a  pocket-handkerchief;  also  a 
deal  tripod.  A  water -spout  so  ingeniously  contrived,  that, 
turned  to  the  right,  it  sends  a  small  stream  into  a  copper  basin, 
and  to  the  left,  into  a  bottomless  close  stool  at  some  distance. 
A  small  gas -pipe  tipped  with  polished  brass.  In  one  angle  of 
the  wall  a  sort  of  commode,  or  open  cupboard,  on  whose  shelves 
a  bright  pewter  plate,  a  knife  and  fork,  and  a  wooden  spoon :  in 
a  drawer  of  this  commode  yellow  soap  and  a  comb  and  brush. 
A  grating  down  low  for  hot  air  to  come  in,  if  it  likes,  and  another 
up  high  for  foul  air  to  go  out,  if  it  chooses.  On  the  wall  a  large 
placard  containing  rules  for  the  tenant's  direction,  and  smaller 
placards  containing  texts  from  Scripture,  the  propriety  of  re- 
turning thanks  after  food,  &c. ;  a  slate,  and  a  couple  of  leathern 
knee  guards  used  in  polishing  the  room.  And  that  is  all.  But 
the  deal  furniture  is  so  clean  you  might  eat  off  it.  The  walls  are 
snow,  the  copper  basin  and  the  brass  gas -pipe  glitter  like  red 
gold  and  pale  gold,  and  the  bed  hooks  like  silver  hot  from  the 
furnace.    Altogether  it  is  inviting  at  first  sight. 

To  one  of  these  snowy  snug  retreats  was  now  ushered  an 
acquaintance  of  ours ,  Tom  Robinson.  A  brief  retrospect  must 
dispose  of  his  intermediate  history. 

When  he  left  us  he  went  to  the  county  bridewell,  where  he 
remained  until  the  assizes ,  an  interval  of  about  a  month.  He 
was  tried;  direct  evidence  was  strong  against  him,  and  he  de- 
fended himself  with  so  much  ingenuity  and  sleight  of  intellect, 
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&at  the  jury  could  not  doubt  his  sleight  of  hand  and  morals  too. 
He  was  found  guilty,  identified  as  a  notorious  thief,  and  con- 
demned to  twelve  months*  imprisonment  and  ten  years'  trans- 
portation. He  returned  to  the  county  bridewell  for  a  few  days, 
md  then  was  shifted  to  the  castellated  building. 

Tona  Robinson  had  not  been  in  gaol  this  four  years,  and, 
nnce  his  last  visit,  great  changes  had  begun  to  take  place  in  the 
internal  economy  of  these  siieleton  palaces,  and  in  the  treatment 
(^  their  prisoners. 

Prisons  might  be  said  to  be  in  a  transition  state.  In  some, 
as  in  the  county  bridewell  Robinson  had  just  left,  the  old 
s]^tem  prevailed  in  full  force.  The  two  systems  vary  in  their 
aims.  Under  the  old  gaol  was  a  finishing  school  of  felony  and 
petty  larceny.  Under  the  new  it  is  intended  to  be  a  penal 
hospital  for  diseased  and  contagious  souls. 

The  treatment  of  prisoners  is  not  at  present  invariable. 
Within  certain  limits  the  law  unwisely  allows  a  discretionary 
power  to  the  magistrates  of  the  county  where  the  gaol  is ;  and 
the  gaoler,  or,  €i8  he  is  now  called,  the  governor,  is  their  agent 
in  these  particulars. 

Hence,  in  some  new  gaols  you  may  now  see  the  non-separate 
system;  in  others,  the  separate  system  without  silence;  in 
others,  the  separate  and  silent  system ;  in  others,  a  mixture  of 
these,  I.  €, ,  the  hardened  offenders  kept  separate,  the  improving 
ones  allowed  to  mix ;  and  these  varieties  are  at  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrates,  who  settle  within  the  legal  limits  each  gaol's 
system. 

The  magistrates,  in  this  part  of  their  business,  are  re- 
presented by  certain  of  their  own  body,  who  are  called  "the 
visiting  justices;'*  and  these  visiting  justices  can  even  order  and 
authorize  a  gaoler  to  flog  a  prisoner  for  offences  committed  in 
gaol. 

Now,  a  year  or  two  before  our  tale,  one  Captain  O'Connor 
was  governor  of  this  gaol.  Captain  O'Connor  was  a  man  of 
great  pubHc  merit.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first  dissatisfied 
with  the  old  system,  and  had  written  very  intelligent  books  on 
crime  and  punishment,  which  are  supposed  to  have  done  their 
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G^axe  in  opening  the  nation's  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  regene- 
rating its  prisons.  But  after  a  while  the  visiting  justices  of  this 
particular  county  became  dissatisfied  with  him;  he  did  not  go 
far  enough  nor  fast  enough  with  the  aUme  he  had  helped  to  roll. 
Books  and  reports  came  out  which  convinced  the  magistrstes 
that  severe  pimishment  of  mind  and  body  was  the  essential  ol> 
ject  of  a  gaol,  and  that  it  was  wrong  and  chimerical  to  attempt 
any  cures  by  any  other  means. 

Captain  O'Connor  had  been  very  successful  by  other  meansy 
and  could  not  quite  come  to  this  opinion;  but  he  had  a  deputy- 
governor  who  did.  System,  when  it  takes  a  hold  of  the  mindf 
takes  a  strong  hold,  and  the  men  of  system  became  very  im- 
patient of  opposition,  and  gi'ateful  for  thorough  acquiescence. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
Captain  O'Connor  found  himself  in  an  uncomfortable  position. 
His  deputy-governor,  Mr.  Hawes,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
visiting  justices ,  he  did  not  His  suggestions  were  negatived ; 
Hawes's  accepted.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  he  became  at  last  use* 
less  as  well  as  imcomfortable;  for  these  gentlemen  were  de- 
termined to  carry  out  their  system,  and  had  a  willing  agent  in 
the  prison.  O'Connor  was  little  more  than  a  drag  on  the  wheel 
he  could  not  hinder  from  gliding  down  the  hill.  At  last,  it 
happened  that  he  had  overdrawn  his  account,  without  cleariy 
stating  at  the  time  that  the  sum,  which  amounted  nearly  to  one 
hundred  pounds,  was  taken  by  him  as  an  accommodation,  or 
advance  of  salary.  This,  which  though  by  no  n^ans  unpre- 
cedented, was  an  unbusiness-Uke  though  innocent  omission, 
justified  censure. 

The  magistrates  went  farther  than  censure;  they  had  long 
been  looking  for  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Ifawes.  They  therefore  re- 
moved O'Connor,  stating  publicly  as  their  reason  that  he  vms 
old;  and  their  interest  put  Hawes  into  his  place.  There  was 
something  melancholy  in  such  a  close  to  O'Connor's  public 
career.  Fortune  used  him  hardly.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first 
to  improve  prisons,  yet  he  was  dismissed  on  this  or  ih&t  pre- 
tence, but  re«dly  because  he  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  soi- 
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disant  improTements  of  three  inexperienced  persons.  Honor- 
able mention  of  his  name,  his  dcnngs,  and  his  words,  is  scattered 
about  various  respectable  works  by  respectable  men  of  this  sub- 
ject, yet  he  ended  in  something  very  like  discredit. 

However,  the  public  gained  this  by  the  injustice  done  him  — 
that  an  important  experiment  was  tried  under  an  active  and 
filling  agent. 

With  Governor  Hawes  the  separate  and  silent  system 
flourished  in  —  Gaol. 

The  justices  and  the  new  governor  were  of  one  mind.  Hiey 
had  been  working  together  about  two  years  when  Robinson 
came  into  the  gaol. 

During  this  period  three  justices  had  periodically  visited  the 
gaol,  perused  the  reports,  examined,  as  in  duty  bound  the 
surgeon,  the  officers,  and  prisoners,  and  were  proud  of  the  sys- 
tem wad  its  practical  working  here. 

With  respect  toH^wes  the  governor,  their  opinion  of  him 
was  best  shown  in  the  reports  they  had  to  make  to  the  Home 
Office  from  tkne  to  time.  In  these  they  invariably  spoke  of  him 
as  an  active,  zealous,  and  deserving  officer. 

Robinson  had  heard  much  of  the  changes  in  gaol  treatment, 
bat  they  had  not  yet  come  home  to  him;  when,  therefore, 
instead  of  being  turned  adrift  among  Seventy  other  spirits  as" 
bad  as  himself ,  and  greeted  with  their  boisterous  acclamations, 
and  the  friendly  pressure  of  seven  or  eight  felonious  hands ,  he 
was  ushered  into  a  cell  white  as  driven  snow,  and  his  house- 
wifely duties  explained  to  him ,  under  a  heavy  penalty  if  a  speck 
of  dirt  should  ever  be  discoVeredon  his  little  wall,  his  little  floor, 
his  little  table,  or  if  his  cocoarbark  mattress  should  not  be  neatly 
tolled  up  after  use,  and  the  strap  tight,  and  the  steel  hook 
polished  like  glads,  and  his  little  l^ass  gas -pipe  glittering  like 
gold,  etc.,  Thomas  looked  blank  and  had  a  misgiving. 

"I  say  guVnor,"  ssdd  he  to  the  under-tumkey,  "how  long  am 
I  to  be  here  before  I  go  into  the  yard?" 

"Talking  not  allowed  out  of  hours,"  was  the  only  reply. 

Hobinson  whisUed.  The  tumk^,  whose  name  was  Evans, 
looked  at  him  with  a  doubtM  ak ,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Shall  I 
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let  that  pass  unpunished  or  not?"  However,  he  went  out  with- 
out any  further  observation,  leaving  the  door  open;  but  the 
next  moment  he  returned  and  put  his  head  in:  ^^ Prisoners  shut 
their  own  doors,"  said  he. 

"Well!"  drawled  Robinson,  looking  coolly  and  insolently 
into  the  man's  face,  "I  don't  see  what  I  shall  gain  by  that." 
And  Mr.  Robinson  seated  himself,  and  turning  his  back  a  little 
rudely,  immersed  himself  ostentatiously  in  his  own  thoughts. 

"You  will  gain  as  you  won't  be  put  in  the  black  hole  for 
refractory  conduct.  No.  19,"  replied  Evans,  quietly  and  sternly. 

Robinson  made  a  wry  face ,  and  pushed  the  door  peevishly; 
it  shut  with  a  spring,  and  no  mortal  power  or  ingenuity  could 
now  open  it  from  the  inside. 

"Well  I'm  blest,"  said  the  self-immured ^  "every  man  his 
own  turnkey  now;  save  the  Queen's  pocket  whatever  you  do. 
Times  are  so  hard.  Box  at  the  opera  costs  no  end.  What  have 
we  got  here?  A  Bible  I!  my  eye  1  invisible  print!  Oh!  I  see; 
'tisn't  for  us  to  read,  'tis  for  the  visitors  to  admire  —  like  the 
new  sheet  over  the  dirty  blankets  1    What's  this  hung  up? 

*  Grace  after  Meat.' 

"  Oh !  with  all  my  heart ,  your  reverence !  Here ,  turnkey,  fetch 
up  the  venison  and  the  sweet  sauce  —  you  may  leave  the  water- 
gruel  till  I  ring  for  it  If  I  am  to  say  grace  let  me  feel  it  first; 
drat  your  eyes  all  round,  governor,  turnkeys,  chaplain,  and 
all  the  hypocritical  crew ! " 

The  next  morning,  at  half-past  five,  the  prison  bell  rang  for 
the  officers  to  rise,  and  at  six  a  turnkey  unlocked  Robinson's 
door,  and  delivered  the  following  in  an  imperious  key  all  in  one 
note  and  without  any  rests:  —  "Prisoner  to  open  and  shake 
bedding  wash  face  hands  and  neck  pn  pain  of  punishment  and 
roll  up  hammocks  and  clean  cells  and  be  ready  to  clean  corri- 
dors if  required."   So  chanting  —  slammed  door  —  vanished. 

Robinson  sat  to  work  with  alacrity  upon  the  little  arrange^ 
ments;  he  soon  finished  them,  and  then  he  would  not  have 
been  sorry  to  turn  out  and  clean  the  corridor  for  a  change ,  but 
it  was  not  his  tium.    He  sat,  dull  and  lonely,  till  eight  o'clock, 
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when  suddenly  a  key  was  inserted  into  a  small  lock  in  the  centre 
of  his  door,  but  outside;  the  effect  of  this  was  to  open  a  small 
trap  in  the  door,  through  this  aperture  a  turnkey  shoved  in  the 
man's  breakfast,  without  a  word,  "like  one  flinging  guts  to  a 
bear"  (Scott) ;  and  on  the  sociable  Tom  attempting  to  say  a  civil 
word  to  him,  drew  the  trap  sharply  back,  and  hermetically 
sealed  the  aperture  with  a  snap.  The  breakfast  was  in  a  round 
tb,  with  two  compartments;  one  pint  of  gruel  and  six  ounces 
of  bread.  These  two  phases  of  farina  were  familiar  to  Mr.  Ro- 
binson. He  ate  the  bread  and  drank  the  gi^el ,  adding  a  good 
deal  of  salt 

At  nine  the  chapel  bell  ]|^ang.  Kobinson  was  glad;  not  that 
he  admired  the  Liturgy,  but  he  said  to  himself,  "now  I  shall 
«ee  a  face  or  two ,  perhaps  some  old  pals." 

To  his  dismay,  the  warder  who  opened  his  cell  bade  him  at 
the  same  time  put  on  the  prison  cap,  with  the  peak  down;  and 
when  he  and  the  other  male  prisoners  were  mustered  in  the  cor- 
ridor, he  found  them  all  like  himself,  visor  down ,  eyes  glitter- 
ing like  basilisks'  or  cats'  through  two  holes ,  features  undis- 
tmguishable.  The  word  was  given  to  march  in  perfect  silence, 
five  paces  apart,  to  the  chapel. 

The  sullen  pageant  started. 

"I've  heard  of  this ,  but  who'd  have  thought  they  carried 
the  game  so  far;  well,  I  must  wait  till  we  are  in  chapel,  and 
pick  up  a  pal  by  the  voice,  whilst  the  parson  is  doing  his  patter." 

On  reaching  the  chapel,  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  the 
chapel  was  as  cellular  as  any  other  part  of  the  prison;  it  was  an 
agglomeration  of  one  hundred  sentry-boxes ,  open  only  on  the 
wdfi  facing  the  clergyman,  and  even  there  only  from  the  pri- 
Mner's  third  button  upwards.  Warders  stood  on  raised  plat- 
fonns,  and  pointed  out  his  sentry-box  to  each  prisoner  with 
▼erylong  slender  wands;  the  prisoner  went  into  it  and  pulled 
the  door  (it  shut  with  a  spring),  and  next  took  his  badge  or 
iiunber  from  his  neck,  and  hung  it  up  on  a  nail  above  his  head 
in  the  sentxy-box.  Between  the  reading-desk  and  the  male  pri- 
lODers  was  a  smsdl  area  where  the  debtors  sat  together. 
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The  female  prisonera  'were  behind  a  thick  veil  of  close  latp- 
tice-work* 

Servio©  conduded,  the  governor  began  to  turn  a  wheel  in 
his  pew;  this  wheel  exhibited  to  the  congregation  a  number, 
the  convict  whose  number  corresponded  instantly  took  down 
his  badge  (the  nght  and  position  of  which  had  determined  the 
governor  in  working  his  wheel) ,  drew  the  peak  of  his  cap  over 
his  face,  and  went  out  and  waited  in  the  lobby.  When  all  the 
sentry-boxes  were  thus  emptied,  dead  mardb  of  the  whole  party 
back  to  the  main  building;  here  the  warders  separated  them, 
and  sent  them  dead  silent,  vizors  down,  some  to  clean  the  pri- 
son, some  to  their  cells,  some  to  hard  labour,  and  some  to  an 
airing  in  the  yard. 

Robinson  was  to  be  aired.  "Hurrah I"  thought  sociable 
Tom.  Alasl  he  found  the  system  in  the  yard  as  well  as  in  the 
chapel.  The  promenade  was  a  number  of  passages  radiating 
from  a  common  centre ;  the  sides  of  passage  were  thick  walls ; 
entrance  to  passage  an  iron  gate  locked  behind  the  promenader. 
An  of&cer  remained  on  the  watch  the  whole  time  to  see  that  a 
word  did  not  creep  out  or  in  through  one  of  the  gates. 

"And  this  they  call  out  of  doors,"  grunted  Kobinson. 

After  an  hour's  promenade  he  was  taken  into  his  cell ,  where 
at  twelve  the  trap  in  his  door  was  opened  and  his  dinner  shoved 
in  and  the  trap  snapped-to  again  all  in  three  seconds.  A  very 
good  dinner,  better  than  paupers  always  get  —  three  ounces  of 
meat  —  no  bone ,  eight  ounces  of  potatoes ,  and  eight  ounces  of 
bread.  After  dinner  three  weary  hours  without  an  incident. 
At  about  three  o'clock  one  of  the  warders  opened  his  cell  door, 
and  put  his  head  in  and  swiftly  withdrew  it.  Three  more  mono- 
tonous hours,  and  then  supper  —  one  pint  of  gruel,  and  eight 
ounces  of  bread.  He  ate  it  as  slowly  as  he  could  to  eke  out  a 
few  minutes  in  the  heavy  day.  Quarter  before  eight  a  bell  to  go 
to  bed.  At  eight  the  warders  came  round,  and  saw  that  the 
prisoners  were  all  in  bed.  The  next  day  the  same  thing,  and 
the  next  ditto,  with  this  exception,  that  one  of  the  warders 
-came  into  his  cell  and  minut^  examined  it  in  dead  silence. 
The  fourth  day  1^  chaplain  visited  him ,  asked  htm  a  few  qiie»- 
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tions,  repeated  a  few  sentences  on  the  moral  responsibility  of 
every  human  being,  and  set  him  some  texts  of  Scripture  to  leam 
by  heart  This  visit,  though  merely  one  of  routine,  broke  the 
tJiiefs  dead  silence  and  solitude,  and  he  would  have  been 
thankful  to  have  a  visit  every  day  from  the  chaplain,  whose 
manner  was  formal,  but  not  surly  and  forbidding  like  the  tur^ 
keys  or  warders. 

Next  day  the  governor  of  the  gaol  came  suddenly  into  the 
cell,  and  put  to  Robinson  several  questions,  which  he  answered 
with  great  affability;  then  turning  on  his  heel,  said  brusquely, 
"Have  you  anj^hing  to  say  to  me?" 

"Yes,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Out  with  it  then,  my  man,"  said  the  governor  impatiently. 

"Sir ,  I  was  condemned  to  hard  labour;  now  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  when  my  hard  labour  is  to  begin ,  because  I  have  not  been 
put  upon  anything  yet." 

"We  are  kinder  to  you  than  the  judges  then  it  seems." 

"Yes,  sirl  but  I  am  not  naturally  lazy,  and — " 

"A  little  hard  work  would  amuse  you  just  now." 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  think  it  would;  I  am  very  much  depressed 
in  spirits." 

"  You  will  be  worse  before  you  are  better." 

"Heaven  forbid  I  I  think  if  you  don*t  give  me  something  to 
doI«hall  go  out  of  my  mind  soon,  sir." 

"That  is  what  they  all  say!  You  will  be  put  on  hard  labour, 
I  promise  you ,  but  not  when  it  suits  you.  We'll  choose  the 
tbae."  And  the  governor  went  out  with  a  knowing  smile  upon 
his  face. 

The  thief  sat  himself  dovni  disconsolately,  and  the  heavy 
komrs,  like  leaden  waves ,  seemed  to  rise  and  rise,  and  roll  over 
his  head  and  suffocate  him ,  and  weigh  him  down ,  down ,  down 
to  bottomless  despair. 

At  length,  about  the  tenth  day,  this  human  being's  desire 
to  exchange  a  friendly  word  with  some  other  human  creature 
hecame  so  strong,  that  in  the  chapel  during  service  he  scratched 
the  door  of  his  sentry  box ,  and  whispered ,  "  Mate ,  whisper  me 
i  word  for  pity's  sake."  He  received  no  answer;  but  even  to 
..kit  never  too  late  to  mend,  L  8 
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have  Bpoken  himself  relieved  his  swelling  soul  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Half  an  hour  later  four  turnkeys  came  into  his  cell,  and 
took  him  down  stairs,  and  confined  him  in  a  pitch-dark 
dungeon. 

The  prisoner  whose  attention  he  had  tried  to  attract  in 
diapel  had  told  to  curry  favour,  and  was  reported  favourably  for 
the  same. 

The  darkness  in  which  Robinson  now  lay  was  not  like  the 
darkness  of  our  bed-rooms  at  night,  in  which  the  outlines  of 
objects  are  more  or  less  visible;  it  was  the  frightful  darkness  ^ 
that  chilled  and  crushed  the  Egyptians ,  soul  and  body;  it  was  a 
darkness  that  might  be  felt. 

This  terrible  and  unnatural  privation  of  all  light  is  very 
trying  to  all  God's  creatures ,  to  none  more  so  than  to  man,  and 
amongst  men  it  is  most  dangerous  and  distressing  to  those  who 
have  imagination  [and  excitability.  Now  Robinson  was  a  man 
of  this  class,  a  man  of  rare  capacity,  full  of  talent  and  the 
courage  and  energy  that  vent  themselves  in  action ,  but  not  rich 
in  the  tough  fortitude  which  does  little,  feels  little,  and  bears 
much. 

When  they  took  him  out  of  the  black  hole  after  six  hours' 
confinement,  he  was  observed  to  be  white  as  a  sheet,  and  to 
tremble  violently  all  over,  and  in  this  state  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand he  crept  back  all  the  way  to  his  cell,  his  hand  to  his  eyes, 
that  were  dazzled  by  what  seemed  to  him  bright  day-light,  his 
body  shaking,  while  every  now  and  then  a  loud  convulsive  sob 
burst  from  his  bosom. 

The  governor  happened  to  be  on  the  corridor,  looking  down 
over  the  rails  as  Robinson  passed  him.  He  said  to  him ,  with 
a  victorious  sneer,  "You  won't  be  refractor^  in  chapel  again  in  a 
hurry." 

"No,"  said  the  thief,  in  a  low  gentle  voice  despairingly. 

The  day  after  Robinson  was  put  in  the  black  hole  the 
surgeon  came  his  rounds :  he  found  him  in  a  corner  of  his  cell 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  ' 

The  man  took  no  notice  of  Jiis  entrance.    The  surgeon  went 
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up  to  him,  and  fihook  him  rather  roughly.    Kobinson  rfused  his 
heavy  eyes,  and  looked  stupidly  at  him. 

Ilie  surgeon  laid  hold  of  him ,  and  placing  a  thumb  on  each 
side  of  his  eye,  inspected  that  organ  fully.  He  then  felt  his 
pulse;  this  done,  he  went  out  with  the  warder.  Making  his 
report  to  the  governor,  he  came  in  turn  to  Robinson. 

"No.  19,  is  sinking." 

"Oh!  is  lie?  Fry,"  (turning  to  a  warder,)  "what  has  19's 
treatment  been  ?  " 

"  Been  in  his  cell,  sir,  without  labour  since  he  came.  Black- 
hole  yesterday,  for  communicating  in  chapel." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him?" 

"  Doctor  says  he  is  sinking." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  his  sinking?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  ^replied  the  surgeon,  with  a  sort  of  dry  deference, 
**he  is  dying  —  that  is  what  I  mean." 

"Oh,  he  is  dying,  is  he;  d  —  nhim,  we'll  stop  that:  here, 
Fry,  take  No.  19  out  into  the  garden,  and  set  him  to  work:  and 
put  him  on  the  corridors  to-morrow." 

"Is  he  to  be  let  talk  to  us,  sir?" 

"Humph!  yes!" 

Kobinson  was  taken  out  into  the  garden;  it  was  a  small 
piece  of  ground  that  had  once  been  a  yard;  it  was  enclosed 
within  walls  of  great  height,  and  to  us  would  have  seemed  a 
cheerless  place  for  horticulture,  but  to  Kobinson  it  appeared  the 
garden  of  Eden:  he  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  pleasure,  but  the 
next  moment  his  countenance  fell. 

"They  won't  let  me  stay  here ! " 

Fry  took  him  into  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  put  a  spade 
into  his  hand.  "Now  you  dig  this  piece"  said  he  in  his  dry  un- 
Mendly  tone,  "and  if  you  have  time  cut  the  edges  of  this  grass 
path  square."  The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  be- 
fore Kobinson  drove  the  spade  into  the  soil  with  all  the  energy 
of  one  of  God's  creatures  escaping  from  system  back  to  nature. 

Fiy  left  him  in  the  garden  after  making  him  pull  down 
his  vizor,  for  there  was  one  more  prisoner  working  at  some 
distance. 

8* 
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Robinson  set  to  with  energy,  and  dug  for  the  bare  life.  It 
was  a  sort  of  work  he  knew  very  little  about,  and  a  gardener 
would  have  been  disgusted  at  his  ridges ,  but  he  threw  his  whole 
soul  into  it  and  very  soon  had  nearly  completed  his  task. 
Having  been  confined  so  long  without  exercise  his  breath  waa 
short,  and  he  perspired  profusely;  but  he  did  not  care  for  that 
**  Oh ,  how  sweet  this  is  after  being  buried  alive ,"  cried  he ,  and 
in  went  the  spade  again.  Presently  he  was  seized  with  a  strong 
desire  to  try  the  other  part  of  his  task,  the  more  so  as  it  required 
more  skill  and  presented  a  difficulty  to  overcome.  A  part  of  the 
path  had  been  shaved,  and  the  knippers  lay  where  they  hiui 
been  last  used.  Robinson  inspected  the  recent  work  with  an  in- 
telligent eye ,  and  soon  discovered  traces  of  a  white  line  on  one 
side  of  the  path,  that  had  served  as  a  guide  to  the  knippers. 
"Oh!  I  must  draw  a  straight  line,"  said  Robinson,  out  loUd, 
indulging  himself  with  the  sound  of  a  human  voice :  "  but  how? 
can  you  tell  me  that,"  he  inquired  of  a  gooseberry  bush  that 
grew  near.  The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before 
peering  about  in  every  direction  he  discovered  an  iron  spike 
with  some  cord  wrapped  round  it  and ,  not  far  off,  a  piece  of 
chalk.  He  pounced  on  them,  and  fastening  the  spike  at  the 
edge  of  the  path  attempted  to  draw  a  line  with  the  chalk  using 
the  string  as  a  ruler.  Not  succeeding  he  reflected  a  little,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  chalked  several  feet  of  the  line  all  round 
until  it  was  all  white;  then  with  the  help  of  a  stake,  which  he 
took  for  his  other  terminus,  he  got  the  chalked  string  into  a 
straight  line  just  above  the  edge  of  the  grass :  next  pressing  it 
tightly  down  with  his  foot,  he  effected  a  white  line  on  the  grass; 
he  now  removed  the  string,  took  the  knippers,  and  following 
his  white  line,  trimmed  the  path  secundum  artem.  "There,^ 
said  Robinson ,  to  the  gooseberry-bush  but  not  very  loud  for 
fear  of  being  heard  and  punished,  "1  wonder  whether  that 
is  how  the  gardeners  do  it.  I  think  it  must  be."  He  viewed 
his  work  with  satisfaction,  then  went  back  to  his  digging,  and 
as  he  put  the  finishing  stroke  Fry  came  to  bring  him  back  to  his 
cell;  it  was  bed-time. 

"  I  never  worked  in  a  garden  before ,"  began  Robinson ,  "  so 
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it  is  not  so  well  done  as  it  might  be,  but  if  I  was  to  come  every 
day  for  a  week ,  I  think  I  could  master  it.  I  did  not  know  there 
was  a  garden  in  this  prison.  If  ever  I  build  a  prison  diere  shall 
he  a  garden  in  it  as  big  as  Belgrave  Square.** 

"You  are  precious  fond  of  the  sound  of  your  own  voice, 
No.  19,**  said  Fry  drily. 

"We  are  not  forbidden  to  speak  to  the  warders  are  we?** 

"Not  at  proper  times." 

He  threw  open  cell-door  19  and  Kobinson  entered. 

Before  he  could  close  the  door  Kobinson  said  "Good  night 
and  thank  you.*' 

"G'night,"  snarled  Fry  sullenly,  as  one  shamed  against  his 
inll  into  a  civility. 

Robinson  lay  awake  half  the  night  and  awoke  the  next 
morning  rather  feverish  and  stiff,  but  not  the  leaden  thing  he 
was  tiie  day  before. 

A  feather  turns  a  balanced  scale.  This  man's  life  and  reason 
had  been  engaged  in  a  dravm  battle  with  three  mortal  enemies 
—  solitude,  silence,  and  privation  of  all  employment.  That 
little  bit  of  labour  and  wholesome  thought,  whose  paltry  and 
childish  details  I  half  blush  to  have  given  you,  were  yet  due  to 
my  story,  for  they  took  a  man  out  of  himself,  checked  the  self- 
devouring  process,  and  helped  elastic  nature  to  recover  herself 
this  bout.; 

The  next  day  Robinson  was  employed  washing  the  prison. 
The  next  he  got  two  hours  in  the  garden  again,  and  the  next  the 
tradea'-master  was  sent  into  his  cell  to  teach  him  how  to  make 
scrubbing-brushes.  The  man  sat  down  and  was  commencing  a 
discourse  when  Robinson  interrupted  him  politely. 

"Sir,  let  me  see  you  work,  and  watch  me  try  to  do  the  same, 
and  correct  me.** 

"With  all  my  heart,**  said  the  trades*-master. 

^e  remained  about  half  an  hour  with  his  pupil ,  and  when  he 
went  out,  he  said  to  one  of  the  turnkeys,  "There  is  a  chap 
in  there  that  can  pick  up  a  handicraft  as  a  pigeon  picks  up 
peas." 

The  next  day  the  surgeon  happened  to  look  in.    He  found 
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Bbbinson  as  busy  as  a  bee  making  brushes,  pulled  his  eye  open 
again,  felt  his  pulse,  and  wrote  something  down  in  his  memoran- 
dum-book. He  left  directions  with  the  turnkey  that  No.  19 
should  be  kept  employed,  with  the  governor's  permission. 

Eobinson's  hands  were  now  full;  he  made  brushes,  and 
every  day  put  some  of  them  to  the  test  upon  the  floor  and  walls 
of  the  blading. 

It  happened  one  day  as  he  was  doing  housemaid  in  corridor 
B ,  that  he  suddenly  heard  unwonted  sounds  issue  from  a  part  of 
the  premises  into  which  he  had  not  yet  been  introduced,  the 
yard  devoted  to  hard  labour.  Fir^t  he  heard  a  single  voice 
shouting;  that  did  not  last  long;  then  a  dead  silence;  then 
several  voices,  among  which  his  quick  ear  recognised  Fry's 
dnd  the  governor's.  He  could  see  nothing;  the  sounds  came 
from  one  of  the  hard-labour  cells.  Bobinson  was  surprised 
and  puzzled;  what  were  these  sounds  that  broke  the  silence  of 
the  living  tomb?  An  instinct  told  him  it  was  no  use  eisking  a 
turnkey,  so  he  devoured  his  curiosity  and  surprise  as  best  he 
might. 

The  very  next  day,  about  the  same  hour,  both  were  again 
excited  by  noises  from  the  same  quarter  equally  unintelligible. 
He  heard  a  great  noise  of  water  slashed  in  bucketsfril  against  a 
wall,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  sort  of  gurgling  that  seemed  to 
him  to  come  from  a  human  throat;  this  latter,  however,  was 
almost  drowned  in  an  exulting  chuckle  of  several  persons, 
amongst  whom  he  caught  the  tones  of  a  turnkey  called  Hodges 
and  of  the  governor  himself.  Bobinson  puzzled  and  puzzled 
himself,  but  could  not  understand  these  curious  sounds,  and  he 
could  see  nothing  except  a  quantity  of  water  running  out  of  one 
of  the  labour  cells,  and  coursing  along  till  it  escaped  by  one  of 
the  two  gutters  that  drained  the  yard.  Often  and  often  Bobin- 
son meditated  on  this,  and  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  conceive 
what  it  meant  His  previous  gaol  experience  afforded  himftio 
clue,  and  as  he  was  one  of  .those  who  hate  to  be  in  the  dark 
about  anything  this  new  riddle  tortured  him. 

However,  the  prison  was  generally  so  dead  dumb  aod 
gloomy,  that^  upon  two  such  cheecfiil  events  as  water  splashing 
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and  creatures  laughing,  he  could  not  help  crowing  a  little  out  of 
sympathy  without  knowing  why. 

The  next  day  as  Robinson  was  working  in  the  corridor  the 
goyemor  came  in  with  a  gentleman  whom  he  treated  with 
unusual  and  marked  respect.  This  gentleman  was  the  chairman 
of  the  quarter-sessions,  and  one  of  those  magistrates  who  had 
favoured  the  adoption  of  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Williams  inspected  the  prison;  was  justly  pleased  with 
its  exquisite  cleanness;  he  questioned  the  governor  as  to  the 
health  of  the  piisoners,  and  received  for  answer  that  most  of 
them  were  well,  but  that  there  were  some  exceptions ;  this  ap- 
peared to  satisfy  him.  He  went  into  the  labor-yard,  looked  at 
the  cranks,  exammed  the  numbers  printed  on  each  in  order  [to 
learn  their  respective  weights,  and  see  that  the  prisoners  were 
not  oyerburdened. 

Went  with  the  governor  into  three  or  four  cells,  and  asked 
the  prisoners  if  they  had  any  complaint  to  make. 

The  unanimous  answer  was  '^No  1 " 

He  then  complimented  the  governor  —  and  drove  home  to 
his  ovm  house,  Ashtown  Park. 

There  after  dinndi:  he  said  to  a  brother  magistrate,  "I  in- 
spected the  gaol  to-day;  was  all  over  it" 

The  next  morning  Fry  the  moirose  came  into  Robinson's  cell 
with  a  more  cheerfiil  countenance  than  usual  Robinson  no- 
ticed it 

"You  are  put  on  the  crank,"  said  Fry. 

"OhI  ami?" 

"Of  course  you  are.  Your  sentence  was  hard  labour, 
wasn't  it?  I  don't  imow  i^'hy  you  weren't  sent  on  a  fortnight 
ago." 

Fry  then  took  him  out  into  the  labor-yard,  which  he  found 
perforated  with  cells  about  half  the  size  of  his  hermitage  in  the 
corridor.  In  each  of  these  little  quiet  grottoes  lurked  a  monster, 
called  a  crank.  A  crank  is  a  machine  of  this  sort  —  there 
springs  out  of  a. vertical  post  an  iron  handle,  which  the  workman 
taking  it  by  both  hands  works  round  and  round  as  in  some 
country  places  you  may  have  seen  the  villagers  draw  a  bucket 
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up  from  a  well.  This  iron  handle  goes  at  the  shoulder  into  a 
small  iron  box  at  the  top  of  the  post;  and  inside  that  box  the 
resistance  to  the  turner  is  regulated  by  the  manufacturer,  who 
states  the  value  of  the  resistance  outside  in  cast-iron  letters. 
Thus  — 

5  lb.  crank. 

7  lb.  crank.     10, 12,  etc.,  etc. 

"Eighteen  hundred  revolutions  per  hour,**  said  Mr.  Fry  in 
his  voice  of  routine,  and  "you  are  to  work  two  hours  before 
dinner."  So  saying  he  left  him,  and  Robinson  with  fear  of 
punishment  before  him  lost  not  a  moment  in  getting  to  work. 
He  found  the  crank  go  easy  enough  at  first,  but  the  longer  he 
was  at  it  the  stiffer  it  seemed  to  turn.  And  after  about  four 
hundred  turns  he  was  fain  to  breathe  and  rest  himself.  He  took 
three  minutes  rest,  then  at  it  again.  All  this  time  there  was  no 
taskmaster,  as  in  Egypt,  nor  whipper  up  of  declining  sable 
energy,  as  in  Old  Kentucky.  So  that  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a  reader  aged  ten,  he  is  wondering  why  the  fool  did  not 
confine  his  exertions  to  saying  he  had  made  the  turns.  My 
dear,  it  would  not  do.  Though  no  mortal  oversaw  the  thief  At 
his  task,  the  eye  of  science  was  iu  that  cell  and  watched  eveiy 
stroke  and  her  inexorable  finger  marked  it  down.  In  plain 
English,  on  the  face  of  the  machine  was  a  thing  like  a  chrono- 
meter with  numbers  set  all  round  and  a  hand  which,  somehow 
or  other,  always  pointed  to  the  exact  number  of  turns  the  thief 
had  made.  The  crank  was  an  autometer,  or  self-measurer,  and 
in  that  respect  your  superior  and  mine,  my  little  drake. 

This  was  Robinson*s  first  acquaintance  with  the  crank.  The 
tread-wheel  had  been  the  mode  in  his  time;  so  by  the  time 
he  had  made  three  thousand  turns,  he  was  rather  exhausted. 
He  leaned  upon  the  iron  handle,  and  sadly  regretted  his  garden 
and  his  brushes ;  but  fear  and  dire  necessity  were  upon  him ;  he 
set  to  his  task  and  to  work  again.  "I  won't  look  at  the  meter 
again ,  for  it  always  tells  me  less  than  I  expect.  I*ll  just  plough 
on  till  that  beggar  comes.    I  know  he  will  come  to  the  minute." 

Sadly  and  doggedly  he  turned  the  iron  handle,  and  turned 
and  turned  again;  and  then  he  panted  and  rested  a  minute,  and 
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then  doggedly  to  his  idle  toil  again.  He  was  now  so  fatigued 
that  his  head  seemed  to  have  come  loose,  he  could,not  hold  it  up, 
and  it  went  round  and  round  and  round  with  the  crank-handle. 
Hence  it  was  that  Mr.  Fry  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  den  without 
the  other  seeing  him.  "  Halt,"  said  Fry.  Kohinson  looked  up, 
and  there  was  the  turnkey  inspecting  him  with  a  discontented 
air.  "I'm  done,"  thought  Robinson,  "here  he  is  as  bkck  as 
thunder  —  the  number  not  right  no  doubt." 

"What  are  ye  at,"  growled  Fry.  "You  are  forty  over,"  and 
the  said  Fry  looked  not  only  ill-used,  but  a  little  unhappy.  Ro- 
binson's good  behaviour  had  disappointed  the  poor  soul. 

This  Fry  was  a  grim  oddity ;  he  experienced  a  feeble  com- 
placency when  things  went  wrong  —  but  never  else. 

The  thief  exulted,  and  was  taken  back  to  his  cell.  Dinner 
came  almost  immediately;  four  ounces  of  meat  instead  of 
three;  two  ounces  less  bread,  but  a  large  access  of  potatoes, 
which  more  than  balanced  the  account 

The  next  day  Robinson  was  put  on  the  crank  again,  but  not 
till  the  afternoon.  He  had  finished  about  half  his  task,  when 
he  heard  at  some  little  distance  from  him  a  faint  moaning.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  run  out  pf  his  cell,  and  see  what  was  the 
matter,  but  Hodges  and  Fry  were  both  in  the  yard,  and  he  knew 
that  they  would  report  him  for  punishment  upon  the  least 
breach  of  discipline.  So  he  turned  and  turned  the  crank, 
with  these  moans  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  pei^exing  his 
BouL 

Finding  they  did  not  cease,  he  peeped  cautiously  into  the 
yard,  and  there  he  saw  the  governor  himself  as  well  as  Hodges 
and  Fry :  all  three  were  standing  close  to  the  place  whence 
these  groans  issued  and  with  an  air  of  complete  unconcern. 

But  presently  the  groans  ceased,  and  then  mysteriously 
enough  the  little  group  of  disciplinarians  threw  off  their  apathy. 
Hodges  and  Fry  went  hastily  to  the  pump  with  buckets,  which 
they  filled,  and  then  came  back  to  the  governor;  the  next 
minute  Robinson  heard  water  dashed  repeatedly  against  the 
walls  of  the  cell ,  and  then  the  governor  laughed ,  and  Hodge» 
lauded,  and  even  the  gloomy  Fry  vented  a  brief  grim  chuckle. 
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And  now  Bobinson  quivered  with  curiosity  as' he  turned  his 
crank,  but  there  was  no  means  of  gratifying  it.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  some  ten  minutes  later  the  governor  sent  iSodges 
and  Fry  to  another  part  of  the  prison,  and  they  had  not  been 
gone  long,  before  a  message  came  to  himself,  on  which  he  went 
hastily  out,  and  the  yard  was  left  empty.  Robinson's  curiosity 
had  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  notwithstanding  the  risk  he  ran, 
for  he  knew  the  governor  would  send  back  to  the  yard  the  very 
first  disengaged  ofBcer  he  met,  he  could  not  stay  quiet.  As 
the  governor  closed  the  gate  he  ran  with  all  speed  to  the  cell, 
he  darted  in,  and  then  the  thief  saw  what  made  the  three  honest 
men  laugh  so.  He  saw  it,  and  started  back  with  a  cry  of  dismay, 
for  the  sight  chilled  the  felon  to  the  bone. 

A  lad  about  fifteen  years  of  age  was  pinned  against  the  wall 
in  agony  by  a  leathern  belt  passed  round  his  shoulders  and 
drawn  violently  round  two  staples  in  the  wall.  His  arms  were 
jammed  against  his  sides  by  a  strait  waistcoat  fastened  with 
straps  behind,  and  those  straps  drawn  with  the  utmost  severity. 
But  this  was  not  all.  A  high  leathern  collar  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  squeezed  his  throat  in  its  iron  grasp.  His  hair  and 
his  clothes  were  drenched  with  water  which  had  been  thrown  in 
bucketsftd  over  him,  and  now  dripped  from  him  on  the  floor. 
His  face  was  white,  his  lips  livid,  his  eyes  were  nearly  glazed, 
and  his  teeth  chattered  with  cold  and  pain. 

A  more  unprincipled  man  than  Kobinson  did  not  exist;  but 
burglary  and  larceny  do  not  extinguish  humanity  in  a  thinking 
rascal,  as  resigning  the  soul  to  system  can  extinguish  it  in  a 
dull  dog. 

"Oh,  what  is  this  I"  cried  Robinson,  "what  are  the  villains 
doing  to  you?" 

He  received  no  answer;  but  the  boy's  eyes  opened  wide,  and 
he  turned  those  grazing  eyes,  the  only  part  of  his  body  he  could 
turn  towards  the  speaker.  Robinson  ran  up  to  him,  and  began 
to  try  and  loosen  him. 

At  this  the  boy  cried  out,  almost  screaming  with  terror, 
"Let  me  alone  I  let  me  alone!  They'll  give  it  me  worse  if  you 
do ,  and  they'll  serve  you  out  too  1 " 
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"  But  you  will  die ,  boy.    Look  at  his  poor  lips  I " 

"No,  no,  no!  I  shan't  die!  No  such  luck!"  cried  the  boy 
impatiently  and  wildly.  "Thank  you  for  speaking  kind  to  me. 
Who  are  you?  tell  me  quick,  and  go.  I  am  ^ —  Josephs,  No.  15, 
Corridor  A." 

"I  am  Robinson,  No.  19,  Corridor  B." 

"Good-bye,  Robinson,  I  shan't  forget  you.  Hark,  the 
door!     Go!  go!  go!  go!  go!" 

Robinson  was  already  gone.  He  had  fled  at  the  first  cHck 
of  a  key  in  the  outward  door,  and  darted  into  his  cell  at  the 
moment  Pry  got  into  the  yard.  An  instinct  of  suspicion  led  this 
man  straight  to  Robinson's  hermitage.  He  found  him  hard  at 
work.  Fry  scrutinized  his  countenance ,  but  Robinson  was  too 
good  an  actor  to  betray  himself;  only  when  Fry  passed  on 
he  drew  a  long  breath.  What  he  had  seen  surprised  as  well  as 
alarmed  him,  for  he  had  always  been  told  the  new  system  dis- 
couraged personal  violence  of  all  sorts^,  and  in  all  his  ex- 
perience of  the  old  gaols  he  had  never  seen  a  prisoner  abused 
80  savagely  as  the  young  martyr  in  the  adjoining  cell.  His  own 
work  done ,  he  left  for  his  own  dormitory.  He  was  uneasy,  and 
his  heart  was  heavy  for  poor  Josephs,  but  he  dared  not  even 
east  a  look  towards  his  place  of  torture,  for  the  other  execu- 
tioners  had  returned,  and  Fry  followed  grim  at  his  heels  like  a 
mastiff  dogging  a  stranger  out  of  the  premises. 

That  evening  Robinson  spent  in  gloomy  reflections  and  fore- 
bodings. "I  wish  I  was  in  the  hulks,  or  anywhere  out  of  this 
place,**  said  he.  As  for  Josephs,  the  governor,  after  inspecting 
his  torture  for  a  few  minutes,  left  the  yard  again  with  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  Josephs  was  left  alone  with  his  great  tortiire  for 
two  hours  more;  then  Hodges  came  in,  and  began  to  loose 
him,  swearing  at  him  all  the  time  for  a  little  rebellious  monkey 
that  gave  more  trouble  than  ^ough.  The  rebellious  monkey 
made  na  answer,  but  crawled  slowly  away  to  his  dungeon, 
ridvering  in  his  drenched  clothes,  stiff  and  sore,  his  bones  ftill 
of  pain,  his  heart  full  of  despondency. 

Robinson  had  now  eight  thousand  turns  Of  the  crank  per 
day,  and  very  hard  woi^  he  found  it;  but  he  preferred  it  to 
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being  buried  alive  all  day  in  his  cell;  and  warned  by  Josephs* 
fate,  he  went  at  the  crank  with  all  his  soul,  and  never  gave 
them  an  excuse  for  calling  him  "refractory."  It  happened, 
however,  one  day  just  after  breakfast,  that  he  was  taken  with 
a  headache  and  shivering;  and  not  getting  better  after  chapel, 
but  rather  worse,  he  rang  Ins  bell  and  begged  to  see  the 
surgeon.  The  surgeon  ought  to  have  been  in  the  gaol  at  this 
hour:  he  was  not  though,  and  as  he  had  been  the  4ay  before, 
and  was  accustomed  to  neglect  the  prisoners  for  any  one  who 
paid  better,  he  was  not  expected  this  day.  Soon  after  Fry 
came  to  the  cell  and  ordered  Bobinson  out  to  the  crank.  Robin- 
son told  him  he  was  too  ill  to  work. 

"I  must  have  the  surgeon's  authority  for  that,  before  I  listen 
to  it,"  replied  Fry  amateur  of  routine. 

"But  he  is  not  in  gaol ,  or  you  would  have  it." 

"Then  he  ought  to  be." 

"  Well ,  is  it  my  fault  he's  shirking  his  duty?  Send  for  him, 
and  you'll  see  Ire  will  tell^you  I  am  not  fit  for  the  crank  to-day; 
my  head  is  splitting." 

"Come,  no  gammon,  No.  19;  it  is  the  crank  or  the  jacket, 
or  else  the  black  hole.     So  take  which  you  like  best." 

Robinson  rose  with  a  groan  of  pain  and  despondency. 

"It  is  only  eight  thousand  words  you  have  got  to  say  to  it, 
and  that  is  not  many  for  such  a  tongue  as  yours." 

At  the  end  of  the  time  Fry  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  labour- 
cell  with  a  grim  chuckle:  "He  will  never  have  done  his  number 
this  time."  He  found  Robinson  kneeUng  on  the  ground,  almost 
insensible,  the  crank-handle  convulsively  grasped  in  his  hands. 
Fry's  first  glance  was  at  this  figure ,  that  a  painter  might  have 
taken  for  a  picture  of  labour  overtasked;  but  this  was' neither 
new  nor  interesting  to  Fry.  He  went  eagerly  to  examine  the 
meter  of  the  crank  —  there  lay  his  heart,  such  as  it  was  —  and 
to  his  sorrow  he  found  that  No.  19  had  done  his  work  before  he 
broke  down.  What  it  cost  the  poor  fever-stricken  wretch  to  do 
it  can  easier  be  imagined  than  described. 

They  assisted  Robinson  to  his  cell,  and  that  night  he  was  in 
a  burning  fever.    The  next  dc^  the  surgeon  happened  by  soQie 
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accident  to  be  at  his  post  ^  and  prescribed  change  of  diet  and 
medicines  for  him.     "  He  would  be  better  in  the  infirmary." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  the  governor. 

"More  air." 

"Nonsense,  there  is  plenty  of  air  here;  there  is  a  constant 
stream  of  air  comes  in  through  this,"  and  he  pointed  to  a 
lerolving  cylinder  in  the  window  constoucted  for  that  purpose. 
"You  give  him  the  right  stuff  doctor,"  said  Hawes  jocosely 
"and  he  won't  slip  his  wind  this  time." 

The  surgeon  acquiesced  according  to  custom. 

It  was  not  for  him  to  contradict  Hawes,  who  allowed  him  to 
attend  the  gaol  or  neglect  it  according  to  his  convenience ,  i,  c, 
to  come  three  or  four  times  a  week  at  different  hours,  instead  of 
twice  every  day  at  fixed  hours. 

It  was  two  days  after  this  that  the  governor  saw  Hodges 
come  out  of  a  cell,  laughing. 

"What  are  ye  grinning  at?"  said  he  in  his  amiable  way. 

"No.  19  is  light-headed,  sir,  and  I  have  been  listening 
to  him.  It  would  make  a  cat  laugh,"  said  Hodges  apologeti- 
cally. He  knew  well  enough  the  governor  did  not  approve 
of  laughing  in  the  gaol. 

The  governor  said  nothing,  but  made  a  motion  with  his 
hand,  and  Hodges  opened  cell  19  and  they  both  went  in. 

No.  19  lay  on  his  back  flushed  and  restless  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  vacancy.  He  was  talking  incessantly  and  without  se- 
quence. I  should  fail  signally,  were  I  to  attempt  to  transfer 
his  words  to  paper.  I  feel  my  weakness  and  the  strength  of 
others  who  in  my  day  have  shown  a  singular  power  of  fixing  on 
paper  the  volatile  particles  of  frenzy;  however,  in  a  word,  the 
poor  thief  was  talking  as  our  poetasters  write,  and  amidst  his 
gunpowder,  daffodils,  bosh,  and  other  constellations,  there 
mingled  gleams  of  sense  and  feeling  that  would  have  made  you 
and  me  very  sad. 

He  often  recurred  to  a  girl  he  called  Mary,  and  said  a  few 
gentle  words  to  her;  then  off  again  into  the  wildest  flights. 
While  Mr.  Hawes  and  his  mtyrmidons  were  laughing  at  him,  he 
laddenly  fixed  his  eyes  on  some  imaginary  figure  on  the  oppo- 
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site  wall ,  and  began  to  cry  out  loudly,  "  Take  him  down.  Don't 
you  see  you  are  killing  himl  The  collar  is  choking  him!  See 
how  white  he  is !  His  eyes  stare !  The  boy  will  die !  Murder  I 
murder!  murder!  I  can't  bear  to  see  him  die."  And  with 
these  words  he  buried  his  head  in  the  bed-clothes. 

Mr,  Hawes. looked  at  Mr.  Fry;  Mr.  Fry  answered  the  1oo]l: 
"He  must  have  seen  Jos^hs  the  other  day." 

"Ay!  he  is  mighty  curious.  Weil,  when  he  gets  well!" 
and,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  sufferer,  Mr.  Hawes  went  out  of  the 
cell  soon  after. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

"What  is  your  report  about  No.  19,  doctor?" 

"  The  fever  is  gone." 

"He  is  well,  then?" 

"He  is  well  of  the  fever,  but  a  fever  leaves  the  patient  in  a 
state  of  debility  for  some  days.  I  have  ordered  him  meat  twice 
arday ,  —  that  is  meat  once  and  soup  once." 

"Then  you  report  him  cured  of  his  fever?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Hodges ,  put  No.  19  on  the  crank." 

"Yes,  sir." 

Even  the  surgeon  opened  his  eyes  at  this.  "Why,  he  is  as 
weak  as  a  child,"  said  he. 

"Will  it  kill  him?" 

"Certainly  not;  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons.  He  can't 
possibly  do  it." 

"You  don't  know  what  these  fellows  can  do  when  they  are 
forced." 

The  surgeon  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  passed  on  to  his 
other  patients.  Robinson  was  taken  out  into  the  yard.  "  What 
a  blessing  the  fresh  air  is ! "  said  he ,  gulping  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  yard.  "  I  should  have  got  well  long  ago  if  I  had  not  been 
stifled  in  my  cell  for  want  of  room  and  air." 

Robinson  went  to  the  crank  in  good  spirits ;  he  did  not  know 
how  weak  he  was  till  he  began  to  work;  but  he  soon  found  out 
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lie  could  not  do  the  task  in  the  time.  He  thought  therefore  the 
wisest  plan  would  be  not  to  exhaust  himself  in  vain  efforts ,  an^ 
he  sat  quietly  down  and  did  nothing.  In  this  posture  he  was 
found  by  Hawes  and  his  myrmidons. 

"What  are  you  doing  there  not  working?" 

"Sir  I  am  only  just  getting  well  of  a  fever,  and  I  am  as  weak 
as  water." 

"And  that  is  why  you  are  not  trying  to  do  anything,  eh?" 

"1  have  tried ,  sir,  and  it  is  impossible.  I  am  not  fit  to  turn 
this  heavy  crank." 

"Well,  then,  I  must  try  if  I  can't  make  you.  Fetch  the 
jacket." 

"Oh!  for  heaven's  sake  don't  torture  me,  sir.  There  is 
nobody  more  willing  to  work  than  1  am.  And  if  you  will  but 
give  me  a  day  or  two  to  get  my  strength  after  the  fever,  you 
shall  see  how  I  will  work." 

"There!  there! your  palaver!    Strap  him  up." 

He  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  and  moreover  knew  re- 
sktancewas  useless.  They  jammed  him  in  the  jacket,  pinned 
him  tight  to  the  wall,  and  throttled  him  in  the  collar.  This 
coUar,  by  a  re^nement  of  cruelty,  was  made  with  unbound 
edges,  so  that  when  the  victim,  exhausted  with  the  cruel  cramp 
tiiat  racked  his  aching  bones  in  the  fierce  gripe  of  Hawes's  in- 
fernal machine,  sank  his  heavy  head  and  drooped  his  chin,  the 
jagged  collar  sawed  him  directly  and  lacerating  the  flesh  drove 
him  away  from  even  this  miserable  approach  to  ease.  Robinson 
had  formed  no  idea  of  the  torture.  The  victims  of  the  Inqui- 
sition would  have  gained  but  little  by  becoming  the  victim^  of 
the  separate  and  silent  system  in gaol. 

They  left  the  poor  fellow  pinned  to  the  wall,  jammed  in  the 
strait  waistcoat,  and  throttled  in  the  round  saw.  Weakened  by 
fever  and  unnatural  exertion,  he  succumbed  sooner  than  the 
mqoisitors  had  calculated  upon*  The  next  time  l^ey  came  into 
the  yard  they  found  him  black  in  the  face,  his  lips  livid,  in- 
sensible, throttled,  and  dying.  Another  half-minute  and  there 
would  have  hung  a  corpse  in  the  Hawes  pillory. 

When  they  saw  how  nearly  he  was  gone  they  were  all  at  him 
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together.     One  unclasped  the  saw  collar,  one  unbraced  the 
waistcoat,  another  sprinkled  water  over  him  —  not  a  bucketful 
this  time,  because  they  would  have  wetted  themselves.     Re- 
leased from  the  infernal  machine  the  body  of  No.  19  fell  like  a 
lump  of  clay  upon  the  men  who  had  reduced  him  to  this  condi- 
tion.    Then  these  worthies  were  in  some  little  trepidation; 
for  though  they  had  caused  the  death  of  many  men  during  the 
last  two  years,  they  had  not  yet  as  it  happened  murdered  a 
single  one  on  the  spot  openly  and  honestly  like  this ,  and  they 
feared  they  might  get  into  trouble.    Adjoining  the  yard  was  a 
bath-room :  to  this  they  carried  No.  19 ;  they  stripped  him ,  and 
let  the  water  run  upon  him  from  the  cock,  but  he  did  not  come 
to;  then  they  scrubbed  him  just  as  they  would  a  brick  floor  with 
a  hard  brush  upon  the  back  till  his  flesh  was  as  red  as  blood; 
with  this  and  the  water  together  he  began  to  gasp  and  sigh  and 
faintly  come  back  from  insensibility  to  a  new  set  of  tortures; 
but  so  long  was  the  struggle  between  life  and  death,  that  these 
men  of  business  detained  thus  unconscionably  about  a  single 
thief  lost  all  patience  with  him ;  one  scrubbed  him  till  the  blood 
came  under  the  bristles,  another  seized  him  by  the  hair  of  his 
head  and  jerked  his  head  violently  back  several  times,  and  this 
gave  him  such  pain  that  he  began  to  struggle  instinctively  and, 
the  blood  now  fairly  set  in  motion,  he  soon  moved.    The  last 
thing  he  remembered  was  a  body  full  of  aching  bones;  the  first 
he  awoke  to  was  the  sensatiop  of  being  flayed  alive  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot. 

The  first  word  he  heard  was  —  "Put  his  clothes  on  his 
shamming  carcase  1" 

"Shall  we  dry  him,  sir?" 

"Dry  himl"  roared  the  governor,  with  an  oath.  "No! 
Hasn't  he  given  us  trouble  enough."    (Another  oath.) 

They  flung  his  clothes  upon  his  red-hot  dripping  skin,  and 
Hodges  gave  him  a  brutal  push.  "  Go  to  your  cell."  Robinson 
crawled  oflf,  often  wincing,  and  trying  in  vain  to  keep  his  clothes 
from  rubbing  those  parts  of  his  person  where  they  had  scrubbed 
the  skin  off  him. 
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Hawes  eyed  him  with  grim  superiority.  Suddenly  he  had  an 
inspiratioii.  "Come  back!"  shouted  he.  "I  never  was  beat 
by  a  prisoner  yet,  and  I  never  will.  Strap  him  up."  At  this 
command  even  the  turnkeys  looked  amazed  at  one  another, 
and  hesitated.  Then  the  governor  swore  horribly  at  them ,  and 
Hodges  without  another  word  went  for  the  jacket. 

liey  took  hold  of  him;  he  made  no  resistance;  he  never 
even  looked  at  them.  He  never  took  his  eye  off  Hawes :  on 
him  his  eye  fastened  like  a  basilisk.  They  took  him  away,  and 
pinioned,  jammed,  and  throttled  him  to  the  wall  again.  Hodges 
was  set  to  watch  him ,  and  a  bucket  of  water  near  to  throw  over 
him  should  he  show  the  least  sign  of  shamming  again.  In  an 
hour  another  turnkey  came  and  relieved  Hodges  —  in  another 
hour  Fry  relieved  him,  for  this  was  tiresome  worit  for  a  poor 
turnkey  —  in  another  hour  a  new  hand  relieved  Fry,  but  nobody 
relieved  No.  19. 

Five  mortal  hours  had  he  been  in  the  vice  without  sham- 
ming. The  pain  his  skin  suffered  from  the  late  remedies ,  and 
the  deadly  rage  at  his  heart,  gave  him  unnatural  powers  of  re- 
dstance,  but  at  last  the  infernal  machine  conquered,  and  he 
began  to  turn  dead  faint;  then  Hodges,  his  sentinel  at  the  time, 
caught  up  the  bucket  and  dashed  the  whole  contents  over  him. 
The  effect  was  magical;  the  shock  took  away  his  breath  for  a 
moment,  but  the  next  the  blood  seemed  to  glow  with  fire  in  his 
veins,  and  he  felt  a  general  access  of  vigour  to  bear  his  tor- 
ture. When  this  man  had  been  six  hours  in  the  vice  the 
governor  and  his  myrmidons  came  into  the  yard  and  unstrapped 
him. 

"You  did  not  beat  me,  you  see,  after  all/'  said  the  governor 
to  No.  19.  The  turnkeys  heard  and  revered  their  chief.  No.  19 
looked  him  full  in  the  face  with  an  eye  glittering  like  a  sabre, 
bat  said  no  word. 

"Sulky  brute  I"  cried  the  governor,  "lock  him  up"  (oath). 
And  that  evening,  as  a  warder  was  rolling  the  prisoner's  supper 
along  the  little  natural  railway  made  by  the  two  railings  of  cor- 
ridor B,  the  governor  stopped  the  carriage  and  asked  for  19's 
tin.  It  was  given  him,  and  he  abstracted  one-half  of  the  man's 
It  is  never  too  late  to  mend*  /•  9  , 
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gruel.  "Refractory  in  the  yard  to-day;  *but I'll  break  Imn be- 
fore I've  done  with  him"  (oath). 

The  next  day,  brushes  were  wanted  for  the  gaol.  This 
saved  Robinson  for  that  day.  It  was  little  Josephs'  turn  to 
suffer.  The  governor  put  him  on  a  favourite  crank  of  his,  and 
gave  him  eight  thousand  turns  to  do  in  four  hours  and  a-half. 
He  knew  the  boy  could  not  do  it,  and  this  was  only  a  formula  he 
went  through  previous  to  pillmrying  the  lad.  Josephs  had  been 
in  the  pillory  about  an  hour,  when  it  so  happened  that  the  Re- 
verend John  Jones,  the  chc^lain  of  the  gaol,  came  into  the 
yard.  Seeing  a  group  of  warders  at  the  mouth  of  a  labour 
cell,  he  walked  up  to  them,  and  there  was  Josephs  in  peine  forte 
et  dure. 

"What  is  this  lad's  offence?"  inquired  Mr.  Jones. 

^*  Refractory  at  the  crank,"  was  the  reply. 

"Why,  Josephs,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  "you  told 
me  you  would  always  do  your  best." 

"  So  I  do,  your  reverence,"  gasped  Josephs ,  "but  this  crank 
is  too  heavy  for  a  lad  like  me ,  and  that  is  why  I  am  put  on  it  to 
get  punished." 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Hodges  roughly. 

"Why  is  he  to  hold  his  tongue  Mr.  Hodges?"  said  the 
chaplain  quietly;  "how  is  he  to  answer  my  question  if  he  holds 
his  tongue?   You  forget  yourself." 

"Ugh!  beg  your  pardon  sir,  but  this  one  has  always  got 
some  excuse  or  other." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  roared  a  rough  voice  behind  the 
speakers.  This  was  Hawes,  who  had  approached  them  un- 
observed. 

"He  is  gammoning  his  reverence,  sir  —  that  is  all.** 

"What  has  he  been  saying?" 

"That  the  crank  is  too  heavy  for  him,  sir,  and  the  waistcoftt 
is  strapped  too  tight  it  seems." 

"Who  says  so?" 

"I  think  so,  Mr.  Hawes." 

"  Will  you  take  a  bit  of  advice ,  sir?  If  you  wish  a  prisoner 
yreHy  don't  you  come  between  him  and  me.    It  will  always 
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be  the  worse  for  him,  for  I  am  master  here  and  master  I 
iriUbe.*' 

"Mr.  Hawes,"  replied  the  chaplain,  "I  have  never  done  or 
said  anytiiing  in  the  prison  to  lessen  your  authority,  but  pri- 
TEtely  I  must  remonstrate  against  the  uncommon  severities 
practised  upon  prisoners  in  this  gaol.  If  you  will  listen  to  me  I 
ihall  be  much  obliged  to  you  —  if  not,  I  am  afraid  I  must  as  a 
matter  of  conscience  call  the  attention  of  the  visiting  justices  to 
the  question." 

"  Well ,  parson ,  the  justices  will  be  in  the  gaol  to-day  —  you 
tell  ihem  your  stcxry  and  I  will  tell  them  mine,"  said  Hawes,  with 
a  cool  air  of  defiance. 

Sure  enough,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  two  of  the 
visiting  justices  arrived  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  a  young 
magistrate.  They  were  met  at  the  door  by  Hawes,  who  wore  a 
look  of  delight  at  their  appearance.  They  went  round  the 
prison  with  him,  whilst  he  detained  them  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  till  he  had  sent  Hodges  secretly  to  undo  Josephs 
and  set  him  on  the  crank;  and  here  the  party  found  him  at 
vorii. 

"You  have  been  a  long  time  on  the  crank  my  lad"  said 
Hawes ,  "you  may  go  to  your  cell." 

Josephs  touched  his  cap  ta  the  governor  and  the  gentlemen, 
and  went  off. 

"That  is  a  nice  quiet-looking  boy,"  said  one  of  the  justices; 
"what  is  he  in  for?" 

"He  is  in  this  time  for  stealing  a  piece  of  beef  out  of  a  but- 
cher's shop." 

"This  time!  what  I  is  he  a  hardened  offender?  he  does  not 
look  it" 

"He  has  been  three  times  in  prison;  once  for  throwing 
slones,  once  for  orchard-robbing,  and  this  time  for  the  beef." 

"What  a  young  villain !  at  his  age  — ^*' 

"Don't  say  that  Williams,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  drily,  "you 
and  I  were  just  as  great-  villains  at  his  age.  Didn't  we  throw 
stones?  rather!" 

Hawes  laughed  in  an  adule^ry  manner,  but  observing  that 
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Mr.  Williams,  who  was  a  grave  pompous  personage  did  not 
smile  at  all  he  added  — 

"But  not  to  do  mischief  like  this  one,  Fll  he  bound." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Williams  with  an  air  of  ruffled  dignity. 

"  No  ?  "  cried  the  other,  "  where  is  your  memory  ?  Why,  we 
threw  stones  at  everything  and  everybody,  and  I  suppose  we 
did  not  always  miss,  eh?  I  remember  your  throwing  a  stone 
through  the  window  of  a  place  of  worship  —  (this  was  a  school- 
fellow of  mine,  and  led  me  into  all  sorts  of  wickedness) :  I  say, 
was  it  a  Wesley  an  shop,  Williams,  or  a  Baptist?  fcxc  I  forget. 
Never  mind ,  you  had  a  fit  of  orthodoxy.  What  was  the  young 
villain's  second  offence?** 

"Robbing  an  orchard,  sir." 

"The  scoundrel  1  robbing  an  orchard?  Oh,  what  sweet  re- 
miniscences those  words  recall.  I  say  Williams  do  you  re- 
member us  two  robbing  Farmer  Harris's  orchard?" 

"I  remember  your  robbing  it,  and  my  character  suffering 
for  it." 

"I  don*t  remember  that;  but  I  remember  my  climbing  the 
pear-tree,  and  flinging  the  pears  down,  and  finding  them  all 
grubbed  on  my  descent.  What  is  the  young  villain's  next  — 
Oh!  snapping  a  piece  of  beef  off  a  counter.  Ah  I  we  never 
did  that  —  because  we  could  always  get  it  without  stealing 
it.** 

With  this  Mr.  Wright  strolled  away  fi'om  the  others ,  having 
had  what  the  jocose  wretch  used  to  call  "a  slap  at  humbug." 

His  absence  was  a  relief  to  the  others.  These  did  not  come 
there  to  utter  sense  in  fun  but  to  jest  in  sober  earnest. 

Mr.  Williams  hinted  as  much,  and  Hawes,  whose  cue  it  was 
to  assent  in  everything  to  the  justices,  brightened  his  face  up  at 
the  remark. 

"Will  you  visit  the  cells,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  with  an  ac- 
cent of  cordial  invitation ,  "  or  inspect  the  book  first?" 

They  gave  precedence  to  the  latter. 

By  tiie  book,  was  meant  the  log-book  of  the  gaol.  In  it  the 
governor  was  required  to  report  for  the  justices  and  the  Home- 
Office  all  gaol  events  a  little  out  of  the  usual  routine.    For  in- 
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stance,  all  punishments  of  prisoners,  all  coijisiderable  sick- 
nesses, deaths,  and  their  supposed  causes,  etc.,  etc. 

^^T\na  Josephs  seems  by  the  book  to  be  an  ill-conditioned 
fellow,  he  is  often  down  for  punishment." 

"Yes!  he  hates  work.  About  Gillies,  sir  —  ringing  his  bell, 
and  pretending  it  was  an  accident?" 

"Yes!  how  old  is  he?" 

"Thirteen." 

"Is  this  his  first  offence?" 

"Not  by  a  good  many.  I  think,  gentlemen,  if  you  were  to 
order  him  a  flogging,  it  would  be  better  for  him  in  the  end." 

"Well,  give  him  twenty  lashes.    Eh!  Palmer?" 

Mr.  Palmer  assented  by  a  nod. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Hawes,  "but  will  you  allow 
me  to  make  a  remark?" 

"Certainly,  Mr. Hawes,  certainly!" 

"I  find  twenty  lashes  aU  at  once  rather  too  much  for  a  lad  of 
that  age.  Now,  if  you  would  allow  me  to  divide  the  punish- 
ment into  two ,  so  that  his  health  might  not  be  endangered  by 
it,  then  we  could  give  him  ten  or  even  twelve ,  and  after  a  day  or 
two  as  mfmy  more." 

"That  speaks  weU  for  your  humanity  Mr.  Hawes;  your  zeal 
we  have  long  known." 

"Augh  sir!  sir!" 

"I  will  sign  the  order, —  and  we  authorize  you  here  to  divide 
the  punishment  according  to  your  own  suggestion"  —  (order 
signed). 

The  justices  then  went  round  the  cells  accompanied  by 
Hawes.  They  went  into  the  cells  with  an  expression  of  a  little 
curiosity  but  more  repugnance  on  their  faces,  and  asked  several 
prisoners  if  they  were  weU  and  contented.  The  men  looked 
with  the  shrewdness  of  their  class  into  their  visitors'  faces 
and  measured  them:  saw  there,  first  a  feeble  understanding, 
secondly  an  adamantine  prejudice;  saw  that  in  those  eyes  they 
were  wild  beasts  and  Hawes  an  angel,  and  answered  to  please 
Hawes,  whose  eye  was  fixed  on  them  all  this  time  and  in  whose 
power  they  felt  they  were. 
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All  expressed  their  content:  some  in  tones  so  languid  and 
empty  of  heart  that  none  but  Justice  Shallow  could  have  helped 
seeing  through  the  humbug.  Others  did  it  better;  and  not  a 
few  over-did  it,  so  that  any  but  Justice  Shallow  would  have 
seen  through  them.  These  last  told  Messrs.  Shallow  and 
Slender,  that  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  them,  was 
coming  to  t-  Gaol.  They  thanked  heaven  they  had  been  pulled 
up  short  in  an  evil  career  that  must  have  ended  in  their  ruin 
body  and  soul.  As  for  their  present  situation ,  they  were  never 
happier  in  their  lives,  and  some  oCthem  doubted  much,  whether, 
when  they  should  reach  the  penal  settlements,  the  access  of 
liberty  would  repay  them  for  the  increased  temptations  and  the 
loss  of  quiet  meditation  and  self-communion ,  and  the  good  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Hawes,  and  of  his  reverence  the  chaplain. 

The  gaol-birds  who  piped  this  tune  were  without  a  single  ex- 
ception the  desperate  cases  of  this  moral  hospital;  they  were 
old  offenders  —  hardened  scoundrels  who  meant  to  rob  and  kill 
and  deceive  to  their  dying  day.  While  in  prison  their  game  was 
to  be  as  comfortable  as  they  could.  Hawes  could  make  them 
uncomfortable;  he  was  always  there.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, to  lie  came  on  the  instant  as  natural  to  them  as  to  rob 
would  have  come  had  some  power  transported  them  outside  the 
prison  doors  with  these  words  of  penitence  on  their  lips. 

They  asked  where  that  Josephs'  cell  was.  Hawes  took  them 
to  him.  ITiey  inspected  him  with  a  profound  zoological  look, 
to  see  whether  it  was  more  wolf  or  badger.  Strange  to  say  it 
looked  neither,  but  a  simple  quiet  youth  of  the  human  genus  — 
species  snob. 

"He  is  very  small  to  be  such  a  ruffian,"  said  Mr.  Palmer. 

"I  am  sorry,  Josephs,"  said  Mr.  Williams  pompously,  "to 
find  your  name  so  often  down  for  punishment." 

Josephs  looked  up  hoping  to  see  the  light  of  sympathy  in 
this  speaker's  eyes.  He  saw  two  owls'  faces  attempting  eagle 
but  not  reaching  up  to  sparrow-hawk,  and  he  was  silent.  He 
had  no  hope  of  being  believed;  moreover,  the  grim  eye  of 
Hawes  rested  on  him,  and  no  feebleness  in  it. 

Messrs.  Shallow  and  Slender  receiving  no  answer  from  Jo- 
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86^,  who  was  afraid  to  tell  the  truth,  were  nettled,  and  left 
tiie  cell  shrugging  their  shoulders. 

In  the  corridor  they  met  the  train  just  coming  along  the  ban- 
nisters with  supper.  Pompous  Mr.  Williams  tasted  the  prison 
diet  on  the  spot. 

"It  is  excellent,"  cried  he;  "why  the  gruel  is  like  glue.** 
And  he  fell  into  meditation. 

"So  far  everything  is  as  we  could  wish,  Mr.  Hawes,  and  it 
speaks  well  for  the  discipline  and  for  yourself." 
Hawes  bowed  with  a  gratified  air. 
"I  will  complete  the  inspection  to-morrow." 
Hawes  accompanied  the  gentlemen  to  the  outside  gate. 
Here  Mr.  Williams  turned.    For  the  last  minute  or  two  he  had 
been  in  the  throes  of  an  idea,  and  now  he  delivered  himself 
ofit 

"It  would  be  well  if  Josephs'  gruel  were  not  made  so  strong 
for  him." 

Mr.  Williams  was  not  one  of  those  who  often  say  a  great 
thing,  but  this  deserves  immortality,  and  could  I  confer  im- 
mortality this  of  Williams'  should  never  die  1  Unlike  most  of  the 
tilings  we  say  it  does  not  deserve  ever  to  die :  — 

"It  would  be  well  if  Josephs'  gkuel  were  not  made 
80  strong  for  him ! ! " 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

"Will  you  eat  your  mutton  with  me  to-day,  Palmer?"  said 
Mr.  Williams ,  at  the  gate  of  the  gaol. 

"I should  be  very  happy,  but  I  am  engaged  to  dine  with  the 
lord-lieutenant." 

So  Mr.  Williams  drove  home  to  Ashtown  Park,  and  had  to 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  his  own  small  family  party. 

Mr.  Williams's  mutton  consisted  of  first  a  little  strong  gravy 
soup  hibricated  and  gelatinized  with  a  little  tapioca;  vis*k-vis 
the  soup  a  little .  piece  of  salmon  cut  out  of  the  fish's  centre ; 
lobster  patties,  rissoles,  and  two  things  with  French  names, 
stinking  of  garlic ,  on  the  flank. 
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Enter  a  boiled  turkey  poult  with  delicate  white  sauce ;  a  nice 
tongue,  not  too  green  nor  too  salt,  and  a  small  saddle  of  six- 
tooth  mutton,  home-bred  home-fed ;  after  this  a  stewed  pigeon, 
faced  by  greengage  tart,  and  some  yellow  cream  twenty^foiur 
hours  old;  item,  an  iced  pudding.  A  little  Stilton  cheese 
brought  up  the  rear  with  a  nice  salad.  This  made  way  for  a 
foolish  trifling  dessert  of  muscadel  grapes,  guava  jelly,  and 
divers  kickshawti,  diluted  with  agreeable  wines  varied  by  a  little 
glass  of  Marasquino  and  Co.,  at  jimctures.    So  far  so  nice !, 

But  alas!  nothing  is  complete  in  this  world,  not  even  the 
dinner  of  a  fair  round  justice  with  fat)  capon  lined.  There  is 
always  some  drawback  or  deficiency  here  below  —  confound  it: 
the  wretch  of  a  cook  had  forgotten  to  send  up  the  gruel  a  la 
Josephs. 

Next  day,  after  Mr.  Williams  had  visited  the  female  pri- 
sonen,  and  compUmented  Hawes  on  having  initiated  them  i^to 
the  art  of  silence,  he  asked  where  the  chaplain  was.  Hawes 
instantly  despatched  a  messenger  to  inquire,  and  remembering 
that  gentleman's  threatened  remonstrance ,  parried  him  by  anti- 
cipation thus  — 

"By-the-by,  sir,  I  have  a  little  complaint  to  make  of  him." 

"Indeedl'*  said  Mr.  Williams,  "what  is  that?" 

"He  took  a  prisoner's  part  against  the  discipline;  but  he 
doesn't  know  them,  and  they  humbug  him.  But,  sir,  ought 
he  to  preach  against  me  in  the  chapel  of  the  gaol?" 

"Certainly  notl  Surely  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  such  a 
breach  of  disc^)line  and  good  taste." 

"Ohl  but  wait,  sir,"  said  Hawes,  "hear  the  whole  truth, ' 
and  then  perhaps  you  will  blame  me.  You  must  know,  sir,  that 
I  sometimes  let  out  an  oath.  I  was  in  the  army,  and  we  used  all 
to  swear  there ;  and  now  a  little  of  it  sticks  to  me  in  spite  of  my 
teeth ,  and  if  his  reverence  had  done  me  the  honor  to  take  me  to 
task  privately  about  it,  I  would  have  taken  off  my  hat  to  him; 
but  it  is  another  thing  to  go  and  preach  at  me  for  it  before  all 
the  gaol." 

"  Of  course  it  b.   Do  you  mean  to  say  he  did  that?" 

"  He  did ,  sir.   Of  course ,  he  did  not  mention  my  name ,  but 
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ht  ^ached  five-and-thirty  minutes  all  about  swearing,  and 
tiey  all  knew  who  he  was  hitting.  I  could  see  the  warders  grin- 
mng  from  ear  to  ear,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  There's  another  rap 
for  you,  goYernor!'" 

"ni  speak  to  him." 

"Thank  you,  sir;  don't  be  hard  on  him,  for  he  is  a  deserving 
officer;  but  if  you  would  give  him  a  quiet  hint  not  to  interfere 
with  me.  We  have  all  of  us  plenty  to  do  of  our  own  in  a  gaol, 
if  he  could  but  see  it.  Ah !  here  comes  the  chaplain ,  sir.  I  wiU 
leave  you  together,  if  you  please ; "  and  Mr.  Hawes  made  off  with 
a  business  air. 

The  chaplain  came  up  and  bowed  to  Mr.  Williams,  who 
raluted  him  in  turn  somewhat  coldly.  There  was  a  short  silence. 
Mr.  Williams  was  concocting  a  dignified  rebuke.  Before  he 
could  get  it  out  the  chaplain  began ;  — 

"I  wished  to  speak  with  you  yesterday,  sir." 

"I  am  at  your  service ,  Mr.  Jones.   What  is  it ? " 

**I  want  you  to  look  into  our  punishments ;  they  are  far  more 
lunnerous  and  severe  than  they  used  to  be." 

"  On  the  contrary  I  find  them  less  numerous." 

"Why  there  is  one  punished  every  day." 

"I  have  been  carefully  over  the  books,  and  I  assure  you 
there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  punishments." 

"Then  they  cannot  be  all  put  down." 

"Nonsense,  Mr.  Jones,  nonsense ! " 

"And,  then,  the  severity  of  these  punishments,  sirl  Is  it 
your  wish  that  a  prisoner  should  be  strapped  in  the  jacket  so 
ti^t  that  we  cannot  get  a  finger  between  the  leather  and  his 
flesh?" 

"Not  unless  he  is  refractory." 

"But  prisoners  are  very  seldom  refractory." 

"Indeed !  that  is  news  to  me." 

"I  assure  you,  sir,  there  are  no  quieter  set  of  men  than 
prisoners  generally.  They  know  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  resistance." 

"They  are  on  their  good  behaviour  before  you.  You  don't 
see  through  them  my  good  sir.    They  are  like  madmen  —  you 
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would  take  them  for  lambs  till  they  break  out    Do  you  know  a 
prisoner  here  called  Josephs?** 

"Yes  sir  perfectly  well." 

"Well  now,  what  is  his  character  may  I  ask?" 

"He  is  a  mild,  quiet,  docile  lad." 

"Hal  hal  ha!  I  thought  so.  Prisoners  are  the  reftise  of 
the  earth.  The  governor  knows  them,  and  how  to  manage 
them.  A  discretion  must  be  allowed  him,  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  interfere  between  him  and  refractory  prisoners  except  when 
he  invites  us." 

"You  are  aware  that  several  attempts  at  suicide  have  been 
made  within  the  last  few  months  ?" 

"  Sham  attempts,  yes." 

"  One  was  not  sham,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  gravely. 

"Oh,  Jackson,  you  mean.  No,  but  he  was  a  lunatic,  and 
would  have  made  away  with  himself  anywhere  —  Hawes  is  con- 
vinced of  that." 

"Well,  sir,  I  have  told  you  the  fact;  I  have  remonstrated 
against  the  uncommon  severities  practised  in  this  gaol  —  seve- 
rities unknown  in  Captain  O'Connor's  day." 

"  And  I  have  received  and  answered  your  remonstrance ,  sir, 
and  there  that  matter  ought  to  end." 

This,  and  the  haughty  tone  with  which  it  was  said  dis- 
couraged and  nettled  the  chaplain;  he  turned  red  and 
said, — 

"  In  that  case,  sir,  I  have  no  more  to  say.  I  have  discharged 
my  conscience."  With  these  words  he  was  about  to  withdraw, 
but  Mr.  Williams  stopped  him. 

"Mr.  Jones,  do  you  consider  a  clergyman  justified  in  preach- 
ing at  people?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"The  pulpit  surely  ought  not  to  be  made  a  handle  for  per- 
sonality.   It  is  not  the  way  to  make  the  pulpit  itself  respected." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  sir." 

"Mr.  Hawes  is  much  hurt  at  a  sermon  you  preached  against 
him." 

"A  sermon  against  him  —  never!" 
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"I  beg  your  pardon;  you  preached  a  whok  sermon  against 
fwearing  —  and  he  swears." 

"  Oh  —  yes !  I  remember  — ^  the  Sunday  before  last.  I  cer- 
tjdnly  did  reprobate  in  my  discourse  the  habit  of  swearing,  but 
no  personality  to  Hawes  was  intended." 

"No  personality  intended  when  you  know  he  swears!" 

"Yes ,  but  the  warders  swear  too.  Why  should  Mr.  Hawes 
take  it  all  to  himself?" 

"Oh!  if  the  turnkeys  swear,  then  it  was  not  so  strictly  per- 
sonal." 

"To  be  sure"  put  in  Mr.  Jones  inadvertently,  "I  believe  they 
learned  it  of  the  governor." 

"There  you  see !  Well,  and  even  if  they  did  not,  why  preach 
agamst  the  turnkeys?  why  preach  at  any  individuals  or  upon 
passing  events  at  all?  I  can  remember  the  time  no  clergyman 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  noticed  passing 
erents  from  the  pulpit." 

"I  am  as  far  from  approving  the  practice  as  you  are,  sir." 

"In  those  days  the  clergy  and  the  laity  respected  one 
another,  and  there  was  peace  in  the  church." 

"I  can  only  repeat,  sir,  that  I  agree  with  you:  the  pulpit 
shonld  be  consecrated  to  eternal  truths  not  passing  events." 

"Good!  very  good!    Well  then?" 

"What  Mr.  Hawes  complains  of  was  a  mere  accident." 

"  An  accident,  Mr.  Jones  ?    Oh,  Mr.  Jones ! " 

"An  accident  which  I  undertake  to  explain  to  Mr.  Hawes 
himself." 

"By  aU  means;  that  will  be  the  best  way  of  making  friends 
again.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  a  gaol  could  not  go  on  in  which 
the  governor  and  the  chaplain  did  not  pull  together.  The  fact 
is,  Mr.  Jones,  the  clergy  of  late  have  been  assuming  a  little  too 
much,  and  that  has  made  the  laity  a  little  jealous.  Now, 
although  you  are  a  clergyman,  you  are  Her  Majesty's  servant  so 
long  as  you  are  here,  and  must  co-operate  with  the  general 
system  of  the  gaol.  Come  sir,  you  are  younger  than  I  am;  let 
me  g^ve  you  a  piece  of  advice  —  Don*t  overstep  your 
duty,"  etc. 
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In  this  stram  Mr.  Williams  buz,  buz,  buzzed  longer  than  I 
can  afford  him  paper,  it  is  so  dear.  He  pumped  a  stream  of 
time- honored  phrases  on  his  hearer,  and  dissolved  away  with 
him  as  the  o^ei^ow  of  a  pimip  carries  away  a  straw  on  its  ^hallow 
stream  down  a  stable-yard. 

When  the  pump  was  pumped  dry,  he  stopped. 

Then  the  chaplain,  who  had  listened  with  singular  po- 
liteness, got  in  a  word.  "You  forget,  sir,  I  have  resigned  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  gaol?" 

"  Oh !  ah !  yes !  well  then  I  need  say  no  more  sir;  good  day, 
Mr.  Jones." 

"  Good  morning,  sir." 

Soon  after  this  up  came  Hawes  with  a  cheerful  countenance. 

"Well,  parson,  are  you  to  manage  the  prisoners  and  I  to 
preach  to  them,  or  are  we  to  go  on  as  we  are." 

"Things  are  to  go  on  as  they  are,  Mr.  Hawes;  but  that  is 
nothing  to  me ,  I  have  discharged  my  conscience.  I  have  re- 
monstrated against  the  severities  practised  on  our  prisoners. 
Cold  water  has  been  thrown  on  my  remonstrances, 
and  I  shall  therefore  interfere  no  more." 

"That  is  the  wise  way  to  look  at  it,  you  may  depend  1" 

"We  shall  see  which  was  in  the  right,  I  have  discharged  my 
conscience.  But  Mr.  Hawes  I  am  hurt  you  should  say  I  preached 
a  sermon  against  you." 

"I  dare  say  you  are  sir,  but  who  began  it;  if  you  had  not 
talked  of  complaining  to  the  justices  of  me  I  should  never  have 
said  a  word  against  you." 

"That  is  all  settled:  but  it  is  due  to  my  character  to  show 
you  that  I  had  no  intention  of  pointing  at  you  or  any  living 
creature  from  the  pulpit." 

"Well,  make  me  believe  that." 

"If  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  come  to  my  room  I  can 
prove  it  to  you." 

The  chaplain  took  the  governor  to  his  room  and  opened 
two  drawers  in  a  massive  table. 

"Mr.  Hawes,"  said  he,  "do  you  see  this  pile  of  sermons  in 
this  right  hand  drawer  ?  " 
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"I  see  them,"  said  Hawes,  with  a  doleful  air, "  and  I  suppose 
I  shall  hear  some  of  them  before  long.*' 

"These,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  smiling  with  perfect  good-humour 
at  the  innocuous  sneer,  "are  sermons  I  composed  when  I  was 
curate  of  Little -Stoke.  Of  late  I  hate  been  going  regularly 
through  my  Little -Stoke  discourses,  as  you  may  see.  1  take 
one  firom  the  pile  in  this  drawer,  and  after  first  preaching  it  in 
the  gaol  I  place  it  in  the  left  drawer  on  that  smaller  pile." 

"That  you  mayn't  preach  it  again  by  accident;  well,  that  is 
business." 

"If  you  look  into  the  left  pile  near  the  top ,  you  will  find  the 
one  I  preached  against  profane  discourse,  with  the  date  at 
which  it  was  first  composed." 

"Here  it  is,  sir,  —  Little-Stoke,  May  15, 1847." 

"Well,  Mr.  Hawes,  now  was  that  written  against  you?  ] — 
come!" 

"No !  I  confess  it  could  not;  but  look  here ,  if  a  man  sends 
a  bullet  into  me,  it  doesn't  matter  to  me  whether  he  made  the 
gun  on  purpose  or  shot  me  out  of  an  old  one  that  he  had  got  by 
him." 

"But  I  tell  you  that  I  took  the  sermon  out  in  its  turn,  and 
knew  no  more  what  it  was  about  until  I  opened  it  in  the  pulpit, 
than  I  knew  what  this  one  is  about  which  I  am  going  to  preach 
next  Sunday  morning  —  it  was  all  chance." 

"It  was  my  bad  luck,  I  suppose ,"  said  Hawes  a  little  sulkily. 

"And  mine  too:  could  I  anticipate  that  a  discourse  com- 
posed for  and  preached  to  a  rural  congregation  would  be  deemed 
to  have  a  personal  application  here?" 

"Well!  no!" 

"1  have  now  only  to  add  that  I  extremely  regret  the  circum- 
stance." 

"Say  no  more  sir.  When  a  gentleman  expresses  his  regret 
to  another  gentleman,  there  is  an  end  of  the  grievance." 

"I  will  take  care  the  sort  of  thing  never  happens  again." 

"Enough  said,  sir." 

"It  never  can,  however,  for  I  shall  preach  but  one  more 
Sunday  here." 
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"  And  I  am  verry  sorry  for  it  Mr.  Jones." 

*'And  after  this  occurrence  I  am  determined  to  write  both 
sermons  for  the  occasion,  so  there  is  sure  to  be  nothing  personal 
in  them." 

"Yes  that  is  the  surest  way;  well,  sir,  you  and  I  never  had 
but  this  one  little  misunderstanding,  and  now  that  is  explained^ 
we  shall  part  friends." 

*'A  glass  of  ale,  Mr.  Hawes?  " 

"I  don*t  care  if  I  do,  sir,"  —  (the  glasses  were  filled  and 
emptied,)  —  "I  must  go  and  look  after  my  chickens;  the  justioes 
have  ordered  Gillies  to  be  flogged.  You  wiU  be  there  I  suppose 
in  half  £m  hour." 

"  Well ,  if  my  attendance  is  not  absolutely  necessary  — " 

"We  will  excuse  you  sir  if  not  convenient." 

"  Thank  you  —  good  morning ! "  and  the  reconciled  officials 
parted. 

Little  Gillies  was  hoisted  to  receive  twenty  lashes;  at  the 
twelfth  the  governor  ordered  him  down. 

He  broke  off  the  tale  as  our  magazines  do,  with  a  promise  — 
"To  be  continued." 

Little  Gillies,  like  their  readers,  cried  out,  "No,  sir.  Oh, 
sir!  please  flog  me  to  an  end,  and  ha'  done  with  it.  I  don't 
feel  the  cuts  near  so  much  now  —  my  back  seems  dead 
like." 

Little  Gillies  was  arguing  against  himself.  Hawes  had  not 
divided  his  punishment  with  the  view  of  lessening  his  pain.  It 
was  droll,  but  more  sad  than  droll,  to  hear  the  poor  little  fellow 
begging  Hawes  to  flog  him  to  an  end  —  to  flog  him  out;  with 
similar  idioms. 

"Hold  your  [oath]  noise!"  Hawes  shrank  with  disgust 
from  noise  in  his  prison,  and  could  not  comprehend  why  the 
prisoners  could  not  take  their  pimishment  without  infringing 
upon  the  great  and  glorious  silence  of  which  the  gaol  was  the 
emple  and  he  the  high  priest.  "The  beggars  get  no  good  by 
kicking  up  a  row,"  argued  he. 

"Hold  your  noise!  —  take  him  to  his  cell!" 

Whether  it  was  because  he  had  desecrated  the  temple  with 
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noise,  or  from  the  accident  of  having  attracted  the  governor's 
attention,  the  weight  of  the  syistem  fell  on  this  small  object 

DOW. 

GiUies  was  ordered  to  make  a  fabulous  number  of  crank 
revolutions  —  fabulous,  at  least,  in  connection  with  his  tender 
age;  he  was  put  on  the  lightest  crank,  but  the  lightest  was 
heavy  to  thirteen  years.  Not  being  the  infant  Hercules  he 
could  not  perform  this  labour;  so  Hawes  put  him  in  jacket  and 
collar  almost  the  whole  day.  His  young  and  supple  frame  was 
in  his  favour,  but  once  or  twice  he  could  hardly  help  shamming, 
and  then  they  threw  half  a  bucket  over  him. 

The  next  day  he  was  put  on  the  crank,  and  not  being  able  to 
complete  the  task  that  was  set  him  before  dinner  he  was 
strapped  up  until  the  evening.  The  next  day  the  governor  tried 
another  tack.  He  took  away  his  meat  soup  and  gruel,  and  gave 
him  nothing  but  bread  and  water.  Strange  to  say,  this  change 
of  diet  did  not  supply  the  deficiency;  he  could  not  do  the  infant 
Hercules  his  work  even  on  bread  and  water.  Then  the  governor 
deprived  the  obstinate  little  dog  of  hi%  chapel.  "If  you  won't 
work,  Tm  [participle]  if  you  shall  pray,"  The  boy  missed  the 
recreation  of  hearing  Mr.  Jones  hum  the  liturgy;  missed  it  in  a 
way  you  cannot  conceive.  Your  soporific  was  his  excitement; 
think  of  that. 

Little  Gillies  became  sadly  dispirited,  and  weaker  at  the 
crank  than  before;  ergo,  the  governor  sentenced  him  to  be 
fourteen  days  without  bed  or  gas. 

But  when  they  took  away  his  bed  and  did  not  light  his  gas, 
little  Gillies  began  to  lose  his  temper;  he  made  a  great  row 
about  this  last  stroke  of  discipline.  "I  won't  live  such  a  life  as 
this,"  said  little  Gillies,  in  a  pet.  "Why  don't  the  governor 
hang  me  at  once?" 

"What  is  tl^at  noise?"  roared  the  governor,  who  was  in  the 
corridor,  and  had  long  ears. 

"It  is  No.  50  kicking  up  a  row  at  having  his  bed  and  gas 
taken,"  replied  a  turnkey,  with  a  note  of  admiration  in  his 
voice. 

The  governor  bounced  into  the  cell.    "Are  you  grumbling 
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at  that  you  rebellious  young  rascal;  you  forget  there  are  a 
dozen  lashes  owing  you  yet."  Now  the  boy  had  not  forgotten 
but  he  hoped  the  goyemor  had.  "  Well,  you  shall  have  the  rest 
to-morrow." 

With  these  words  ringing  in  his  ears  little  Gillies  was  locked 
up  for  the  night  at  six  o'clock.  His  companions  darkness  and 
unrest  —  for  a  prisoner's  bed  is  the  most  comfortable  thing  he 
has,  and  the  change  from  it  to  a  stone  floor  is  as  great  to  him  as 
it  would  be  to  us  —  darkness  and  unrest,  and  the  cat  waiting  to 
spring  on  him  at  peep  of  day.  Quae  cum  ita  erant,  as  the 
warder  put  the  key  into  his  cell  the  next  morning  he  heard  a 
strange  gurgling;  he  opened  the  door  quickly,  and  there  was 
little  Gillies  hanging;  a  chair  was  near  him  on  which  he  had  got 
to  suspend  himself  by  his  handkerchief  from  the  window;  he 
was  black  in  the  face,  but  struggling  violently,  and  had  one 
hand  above  his  head  convulsively  clutching  the  handkerchief. 
Fry  lifted  him  up  by  the  knees,  and  with  some  difficulty  loosed 
the  handkerchief. 

Little  Gillies,  as  soon  as  his  throat  could  vent  a  sound, 
roared  with  fright  at  the  recent  peril,  and  then  cried  a  bit,  finally 
expressed  a  hope  his  breakfast  would  not  be  taken  from  him  for 
this  act  of  insubordination. 

This  infraction  of  discipline  was  immediately  reported  to  the 
governor. 

"Little  brute,"  cried  Hawes,  viciously,  "I'll  work  him !" 

"  Oh !  he  knew  I  was  at  hand ,  sir,"  said  Fry,  "or  he  would 
not  have  tried  it."  ■ 

"Of  course  he  would  not;  1  remember  last  night  he  was 
grumbling  at  his  bed  being  taken  away.  I'll  serve  him 
out!" 

Soon  after  this  the  governor  met  the  chaplain,  and  told  him 
the  case ;  "He  shall  make  you  an  apology,"  —  imperative  mood 
him. 

"  Me,  an  apology  1 " 

"  Of  course  —  you  are  the  officer  that  has  the  care  of  his 
soul,  and  he  shall  apologise  to  you  for  making  away  with  it  or 
trying  it  on." 


■■.r- 
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This  resoltttion  wa»  conveyed  to  Gillies  witli  fearful  threats, 
80  when  the  chaplain  visited  him  he  had  got  his  lesson  pat. 

"I  beg  your  i?everence's  pardon  for  hanging  myself"  began 
\e  at  sight  rather  loud  and  as  bold  as  brass. 

"Beg  the  Almighty's  pardon,  not  mine." 
f    "No  I  the  governor  said  it  was  yours  I  was  to  beg,"  demurred 
CQlies. 

"Very  well.  But  you  should  beg  God*s  pardon  more  than 
niae." 

"For  why,  sir?" 

"For  attempting  your  life,  which  was  his  gift." 

"Oh!  I  needn't  beg  his  pardon;  he  doesn't  care  what  be- 
comes of  me ;  if  he  did  he  wouldn't  let  them  bully  me  as  they  do 
day  after'  day,  drat  'em." 

^I  am  sorry  to  see  one  so  young  aft  you  so  hardened.  I  dare 
say  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  is  bitter  to  you,  it  is  to  all  idle 
boys;  but  you  might  be  in  a  much  worse  place  —  and  will  if 
you  do  not  mend." 

"A  worse  place  than  this,  your  reverence!  Oh,  my 
eye!" 

"And  you  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Heaven  for  sending  the 
tmnkey  at  that  moment  (here  I'm  sorry  to  say  little  Gillies 
gimned  satirically),  or  you  would  be  in  a  worse  place.  "Would 
yen  rather  be  here  or  in  Hell?"  half  asked,  half  explained  the 
tev&eadi  gentleman  in  the  superior  tone  of  one  closing  a  dis- 
conifln  for  ever. 

•*In  Hell ! ! !"  repHed  Gillies,  opening  his  eyes  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  doubt. 

Mr.  Jones  was  dumb-foundered;  of  all  the  mischances  that 
befiiil  us  in  argument  this  coup  perplexes  us  most.  He  looked 
down  at  the  little  ignorant  wretch,  and  decided  it  would  be 
iselesa  to  waste  theology  on  him.  He  fell  instead  into  familiar 
coQfersation  w|th  him,  and  then  Gillies ,  with  the  natural  com- 
Bonicativeness  of  youth,  confessed  to  him  "that  he  had  heard 
the  warden  at  the  next  cell  before  he  ventured  to  step  off  the 
chair  and  rnupend  himself." 

"Well!  but  you  ran  a  great  risk  too.    Suppose  he  had  not 
U  it  neter  too  late  to  mend,  L  10 
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come  into  your  cell  —  suppose  he  had  been  called  away  for  a 
minute." 

^^I  should  have  been  scragged,  and  no  mistake,"  said  the 
boy,  with  a  shiver.  Throttling  had  proved  no  joke.  "But  I 
took  my  chance  of  that,"  added  Gillies.  *'I  was  determined  to 
give  them  a  fright  j  besides  if  he  hadn't  come  it  would  all  be 
over  by  now  sir,  and  all  the  better  for  me  I  know." 

Further  communication  was  closed  by  the  crank,  which  de- 
manded young  Hopeful  by  its  mouth-piece  Fry.  After  dinner, 
to  his  infinite  disgust,  he  received  the  other  moiety  of  his 
flogging;  but  by  a  sort  of  sulky  compensation  his  bed  was 
kicked  into  his  cell  again  at  night  by  Fry  acting  under  the 
governor's  orders. 

"That  was  not  a  bad  move ,  hanging  myself  a  little  —  a  very 
little,"  said  the  young  prig.  He  hooked  up  his  recovered  trea- 
sure ;  and,  though  smarting  all  over,  coiled  himself  up  in  it  and 
in  three  minutes  forgot  present  pain  past  dangers  and  troubles 
to  come. 

The  plan  pursued  with  Robinson  was  to  keep  him  at  low- 
water  mark  by  lowering  his  diet;  without  this,  so  great  was  his 
natural  energy  and  disposition  to  work,  that  no  crank  excuse 
could  have  been  got  for  punishing  him ;  and  at  this  period  he 
was  too  wise  and  self-restrained  to  give  any  other.  But  after  a 
few  days  of  unjust  torture  he  began  to  lose  hope ;  and  with  hope 
patience  oozed  away  too ,  and  his  enemy  saw  with  grim  satisfac- 
tion wild  flashes  of  mad  rage  come  every  now  and  then  to  his, 
eye,  harder  and  harder  to  suppress.  "He  will  break  out  before 
long ,"  said  Hawes  to  himself,  "  and  then  — " 

Robinson  saw  th>e  game,  and  a  deep  dark  hatred  of  his 
enemy  fought  on  the  side  of  his  prudence.  This  bitter  raging 
struggle  of  contending  passions  in  the  thief  s  heart  harmed  his 
soul  more  than  had  years  oC  bursary  and  petty  larceny.  All 
the  vices  of  the  old  gaol  system  are  nothing  compared  with  the 
diabolical  efleet  of  solitude  on  a  heart  smarting  with  daily 
wrongs. 

Brooding  on  self  is  always  corrupting;  but  to  brood  on  self 
and  wrongs,  is  to  ripen  for  madness,  murder,  and  all  crime. 
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Between  Robinson  and  these  there  lay  one  little  bit  of  hope  — 
(miy  one ,  but  it  was  a  reasonable  one.  There  was  an  oflficial  in 
the  gaol  possessed  of  a  large  independent  authority;  and  paid 
(Robinson  argued)  to  take  the  side  of  humanity  in  the  place. 
Tliis  man  was  the  representative  of  the  national  religion  in  the 
gaol,  as  Hawes  was  of  the  law.  Kobinson  was  too  sharp  at 
picking  up  everything  in  his  way,  and  had  been  too  often  in 
prisons  and  their  chapels  not  to  know  that  cruelty  and  injustice 
are  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  national  religion,  which 
is  in  a  great  measure  founded  thereon.  He  therefore  hoped  and 
believed  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol  would  come  between  him  and 
his  persecutor  if  he  could  be  made  to  understand  the  case.  Now 
it  happened  just  after  the  justices  had  thrown  cold  water  on  Mr. 
Jones's  Httle  expostulation ,  that  Kobinson  was  pinned  to  the 
wall,  jammed  in  the  waistcoat,  and  throttled  in  the  collar.  He 
had  been  thus  some  time,  when  casting  his  despairing  eyes 
around  they  alighted  upon  the  comely,  respectable  face  of  Mr. 
Jones.    Mr.  Jones  was  looking  gravely  at  the  victim. 

Kobinson  devoured  him  widi  his  eyes  and  his  ears.  He 
heard  him  say  in  an  under^tone, 

"What  is  this  for?" 

"Hasn't  done  his  work  at  the  crank,"  was  the  answer. 

Then  Mr.  Jones,  after  taking  another  look  at  the  sufferer, 
gave  a  sigh  and  walked  away.  Robinson's  hopes  from  this 
gentleman  rose;  moreover,  peirtofhis  sermon  next  Sunday  in- 
veighed against  inhumanity;  and  Kobinson,  who  had  no  con- 
ception the  sermon  was  several  years  old,  looked  on  it  as  aimed 
at  Hawes  and  his  myrmidons,  and  as  the  precursor  of  other  and 
effective  remonstrances.  Not  long  after  this,  to  his  delight, 
the  chaplain  visited  him  alone.  He  seized  this  opportunity  of 
securing  the  good  man's  interference  in  his  favour.  He  told 
him  in  glowing  words  the  whole  story  of  his  sufferings;  and  with 
a  plain  and  manly  eloquence  appealed  to  him  to  make  his  chapel 
words  good ,   and  come  between  the  blood-hounds  and  their 

prey. 

"Sir,  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  poor  fellows  besides  me  that 
will  bless  your  four  bones  night  and  day,  if  you  will  but  put  out 

10* 
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your  hand  and  n%ye  us  from  being  abused  like  dogs  and  nailed 
to  the  wall  like  kites  and  weasels.  We  are  not  yemiin  sir,  we 
are  men.  Many  a  worse  man  is  abroad  than  we  that  are  caged 
here  like  wild  beasts.  Our  bodies  are  men's  bodies,  sir,  and 
our  hearts  are  men's  hearts.  You  can't  soften  tkeir  hearts,  for 
they  haven't  such  a  thing  about  them;  but  only  just  you  open 
your  mouth  and  speak  your  mind  in  right-down  earnest,  and  you 
will  shame  them  into  treating  us  openly  like  human  beings,  let 
them  hate  us  and  scorn  us  at  bottom  as  they  will.  We  have  no 
friend  here,  sir,  but  you,  not  one;  have  pity  on  us  I  have  pity 
onusl" 

And  the  thief  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  fixed  his  ardent 
glistening  eyes  upon  the  successor  of  the  apostles. 

The  successor  of  the  apostles  hung  his  head,  and  showed 
plainly  that  he  was  not  unmoved,  A  moment  of  suspense  fol- 
lowed -*  Robinson  hung  upon  his  answer.  At  length  Mr.  Jones 
raised  his  head,  and  said  with  icy  coldness  — 

*'  Mr.  Hawes  is  the  governor  of  this  gaol.  I  have  no  power 
to  interfere  with  his  acts  supported  as  they  ate  by  the  visiting 
justices;  and  I  have  but  one  advice  to  give  you;  Subnait  to  the 
discipline  and  to  Mr.  Hawes  in  everything;  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you  if  you  don't." 

So  saying  he  went  out  abruptly,  leaving  his  petitioner  with 
his  eyes  fixed  ruefully  upon  the  door  by  which  his  last  hope  had 
left  him. 

The  moment  the  reverend  official  had  got  outside  the  door, 
his  countenance  which  had  fallen  took  a  complacent  air.  He 
prided  himself  that  he  had  conquered  an  impulse,  an  idle  im- 
pulse. 

"The  poor  fellow  is  in  the  right,"  said  he  to  himself  as  he 
left  the  cell;  "but  if  I  had  let  him  see  I  thought  so,  he  might 
have  been  encouraged  to  resist,  and  then  he  would  have  only 
suffered  all  the  more." 

And  so  having  done  what  he  calculated  was  the  expedient 
thing  to  do,  he  went  his  way  satisfied  and  at  peace  with  Mr. 
Hawes  and  all  memkind. 

When  he  glided  away  and  took  hope  with  him,  disdain, 
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despair,  ftnd  phrenzy  gushed  from  the  thief  s  boiling  bosom  in 
one  wild  moan;  and  with  that  moan  he  dashed  himself  on  his 
face  on  the  floor,  though  it  was  as  hard  as  Hawes  and  cold  as 
J<»es.     V 

Thus  he  lay  crushed  in  blank  despair  a  moment,  the  next  he 
rose  fiercely  to  his  knees,  he  looked  up  through  the  hole  they 
called  his  window,  and  saw  a  little  piece  of  blue  sky  no  bigger 
than  a  Bible,  he  held  his  hand  up  to  that  blue  sky,  he  fixed  his 
dilating  eye  on  that  blue  sky,  and  with  one  long  raging  yell  of 
horrible  words  hurled  from  a  heart  set  on  fire  by  wrongs  and 
despair  and  tempting  fiends,  he  cursed  the  successor  of  the 
aposUes  before  the  Majesty  of  Heaven. 

CHAPTEE  Xm. 

Solitude  is"  no  barrier  whatever  to  sin.  Such  prayers  as 
Robinson's  are  a  disgrace  to  those  who  provoke  them,  but  a 
calamity  to  him  who  utters  them.  Robinson  was  now  a  far 
worse  man  than  ever  he  had  been  out  of  prison.  The  fiend  had 
fixed  a  claw  in  his  heart,  and  we  may  be  sure  he  felt  the  recoil 
of  his  iU  prayers.  He  hated  the  human  race ,  which  produced 
such  creatures  as  Hawes  and  nothing  to  keep  them  in  check. 

"From  this  hour  I  speak  no  more  to  any  of  those  beasts  I " 

Such  was  his  resolve ,  made  with  clenched  teeth  and  nails ; 
and  he  curled  himself  up  like  a  snake  and  turned  his  back  upon 
mankind,  and 'his  face  to  the  wall.  Robinson  had  begun  his 
career  in  this  place  full  of  hopes.  He  hoped  by  good  conduct 
to  alleviate,  his  condition  as  he  had  done  in  other  gaols ;  con- 
scious of  various  talents  he  hoped  by  skill  as  well  as  by  good 
conduct  to  better  his  condition  even  in  a  gaol;  such  hopes  are  a 
part  of  our  nature,  and  were  not  in  his  case  unreasonable. 
These  hopes  were  soon  extinguished.  He  came  down  to  a  con- 
fident hopethat  by  docility  and  good  conduct  he  should  escape 
all  evils  except  those  inseparable  &x)m  a  prisoner's  lot. 

When  he  discovered  that  Hawes  loved  to  punish  his  pri- 
soners, and  indeed  could  hardly  get  through  the  day  without  it, 
and  that  his  crank  was  an  unavoidable  trap  to  catch  the  pri- 
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soners  and  betray  them  to  punishment,  he  sank  lower  and  lower 
in  despondency,  till  at  last  there  was  but  one  bit  of  blue  hope  in 
all  his  horizon.  He  still  hoped  something  against  tyranny  and 
cruelty  from  the  representative  of  the  gospel  of  mercy  in  the 
place.  But  when  his  reverence  told  him  nothing  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  that  quarter,  his  last  hope  went  out  and  he  was  in 
utter  darkness. 

Yet  Mr.  Jones  was  not  a  hypocrite  nor  a  monster;  he  was 
only  a  common-place  man  —  a  tiling  moulded  by  circimistances 
instead  of  moulding  them.  In  him  the  official  outweighed  the 
apostle ,  for  a  very  good  reason  —  he  was  common-place.  This 
was  his  defect.  His  crime  was  misplacing  his  common-place 
self.  A  man  has  a  right  to  be  common-place  in  the  middle  of 
the  New  Forest,  or  in  the  great  desert,  or  at  Fudley-cum-Pipes 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  But  at  the  helm  of  a  struggling 
nation ,  or  in  the  command  of  an  army  in  time  of  war,  or  at  the 
head  of  the  religious  department  of  a  gaol,  fighting  against 
human  .wolves  tigers  and  foxes,  to  be  common-place  is  an 
iniquity  and  leads  to  crime. 

The  man  was  a  humane  man.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be 
cruel  to  a  prisoner,  and  his  humanity  was,  like  himself,  negative 
not  positive,  passive  not  active  —  of  course:  it  was  conmion- 
place  humanity. 

After  looking  on  in  silence  for  a  twelvemonth  or  two  he 
remonstrated  against  Hawes's  barbarity.  He  would  have  done 
more ;  he  would  have  stopped  it  —  if  it  could  have  been  stopped 
without  any  trouble.  Cold  water  was  thrown  on  his  remon- 
strance; he  cooled  directly! 

NoW  cold  water  and  hot  fire  have  been  thrown  on  men 
battling  for  causes  no  higher  nor  holier  than  this,  yet  neither 
has  fire  been  able  to  wither  nor  water  to  quench  their  honest 
zeal.  But  this  good  soul  on  being  sprixikled  laid  down  his 
arms;  he  was  conunon-place.  Moreover,  he  was  guilty  of 
something  beside  cowardice.  He  let  a  small  egotistical  pique 
sully  as  well  as  betray  a  great  cause.  **The  justices  have 
thrown  cold  water  on  my  remonstrance  —  very  well,  gentlemen, 
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torture  your  prisoners  ad  libitum;  I  shall  interfere  no  more; 
we  shall  see  which  was  in  the  right,  you  or  I." 

This  was  a  narrow  little  view  of  wide  and  terrible  conse- 
quences ;  it  was  infinitesimal  egotism  —  the  spirit  and  essence 
of  common^place. 

His  inclinations  were  good,  but  feeble  —  he  was  common- 
place. His  heart  was  good ,  but  tepid  —  he  was  common-place. 
Had  he  loved  the  New  Testament  and  the  Savioiur  of  mankind, 
he  would  have  fought  Hawes  tooth  and«ail;  he  could  not  have 
helped  it;  but  he  did  not  love  eitiier ;  he  only  liked  them  —  he 
was  common-place.  When  the  thief  cursed  this  man,  he  was 
guilty  of  an  extravagance  as  well  as  a  crime ;  the  man  was  not 
worth  cursing  —  he  was  common-place. 

The  new  chaplain  arrived  soon  after  these  events.  The  new 
chaplain  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  James  Lepel 
diaplain  of  a  gaol  in  the  north  of  England.  After  five  years' 
unremitting  duty  he  was  now  enjoying  a  week's  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

The  three  clergymen  visited  the  cells.  Mr.  Lepel  cross- 
examined  several  prisoners.  The  new  chaplain  spoke  little, 
but  seemed  observant,  and  once  or  twice  made  a  note.  Now  it 
80  happened  that  almost  the  last  cell  they  entered  was  Tom 
Bobinson's.  They  found  him  sitting  all  of  a  heap  in  a  comer, 
iqoody  and  sullen. 

At  sight  of  three  black  coats  and  white  ties  the  thief  opened 
his  eyes,  and  with  a  snort  of  repugnance,  turned  his  back  on  the 
intruders. 

"CJome,  my  lad,"  said  the  turnkey  sternly,  "no  tricks,  if 
you  please.  Turn  round,"  cried  he  savagely,  "and'make  your 
bow  to  the  gentlemen." 

Robinson  wheeled  round  with  flashing  eyes,  and  checking 
an  evident  desire  to  dash  at  them ,  instantly  made  a  bow  so  very 
low,  so  very  obsequious,  and,  by  a  furtive  expression,  so 
contemptuous,  that  Mr.  Lepel  coloured  with  indignation  and 
moved  towards  the  door  in  silence. 

The  turnkey  muttered,  "He  has  been  very  strange  this  few 
days  past.    Mr.  Fry  thinks  he  is  hardly  safe."    Then,  turning  to 
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the  new  chaplain,  the  man,  whose  name  was  Evans,  said, 
"Better  not  go  into  his  cell  sir  without  one  of  us  with  you." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  him?"  mquired  the  reverend 
gentleman. 

"  Oh ,  I  don't  know  as  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  him ; 
only  he  has  been  disciplined  once  or  twice ,  and  it  goes  down  the 
wrong  way  with  some  of  them. at  first  starting.  Governor  says 
he  will  have  to  be  put  in  the  dark  cell  if  he  does  not  get 
better." 

"The  dark  ceU?  hum!  Pray  what  is  the  effect  of  the  dark 
cell  on  a  prisoner?" 

"  Well  sir  it  cows  them  more  than  anything." 

"Where  are  your  dark  cells?" 

"  They  are  down  below ,  sir.  You  can  look  at  them  after  the 
kitchen." 

"I  must  go  into  the  town,"  said  Mr.  Lepel,  looking  at 
his  watch.  "I  promised  to  dine  with  my  relations  at  three 
o'clock." 

"  Come  and  see  the  oubliettes  first  We  have  seen  every- 
thing else." 

"With  all  my  heart  I" 

They  descended  below  the  ground-floor,  and  then  Evans  un- 
locked a  massive  tightrfitting  door  opening  upon  what  appeared 
to  be  a  black  substance ;  this  was,  however,  no  substance  —  but 
vacancy  without  smy  degree  of  light.  The  light  crossing  the 
threshold  from  the  open  door  seemed  to  cut  a  slice  out 
of  it. 

The  new-comers  looked  into  it.  Mr.  Lepel  with  grim  satis- 
faction, the  other  with  awe  and  curiosity: 

"When  shall  you  be  back,  Lepel?"  inquu'ed  he  thought- 
fiiUy. 

"Oh,  before  nine  o'clock." 

"Then  perhaps  you  will  both  do  me  the  honour  to  drink  a 
cup  of  tea  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  courteously. 

"With  pleasure." 

"  Good-bye  then  for  the  present,"  said  the  new  chaplain. 

"Why,  where  are  you  going?" 
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"Inhere." 

"What into  the  dark  ceU?" 

"Yes!" 

"Well!"  ejaculated  Evans. 

"Yon  won*t  stay  there  long.** 

"Until  you  return  Lepel." 

"What  a  fancy  1" 

Mr.  Jones  looked  not  a  little  surprised.  The  turnkey 
gnnned.  The  reverend  gentleman  stepped  at  once  into  the  cell, 
and  was  lost  to  sight. 

"Do  not  let  me  out  before  eight  o'clock,"  said  his  voice, 
**and  you,  Lepel,  inquire  for  me  as  soon  as  you  return,  for  I  feel 
a  little  nervous.    Now  shut  the  door." 

The  door  was  closed  on  the  reverend  gentleman,  and  the 
Htde  group  outside,  after  looking  at  one  another  with  a 
kumorous  expression,  separated,  and  each  went  after  his  own 
affairs. 

Evans  lingered  behind,  and  took  a  look  at  the  massy  door, 
behind  which  for  the  first  time  a  man  had  gone  voluntarily,  and 
after  grave  deliberation  delivered  himself  at  long  intervals  of 
the  two  following  profound  reflections : 

"WeU!  Tm  blest  I! 

"WeU!  Tmblowed!!" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mr.  Lepel  returned  somewhat  earlier  than  he  had  intended. 
On  entering  the  gaol  it  so  happened  that  he  met  the  governor, 
and  seized  this  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him. 

He  expressed  at  once  so  warm  an  admiration  of  the  gaol  and 
thejsystem  pursued  in  it,  thatHawes  began  to  take  a  fancy  to 
him. 

They  compared  notes,  and  agreed  that  no  system  but  the 
separate  and  silent  had  a  leg  to  stand  on;  and  as  they  returned 
together  from  visiting  the  ground-floor  cells ,  Mr.  Lepel  had  the 
honour  of  giving  a  new  light  to  Hawes  himself. 
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"If  I  could  have  my  way  the  debtors  should  be  in  separate 
cells.    I  would  have  but  one  system  in  a  gaol." 

Hawes  laughed  incredulously.  "There  would  be  a  fine 
outcry  if  we  treated  the  debtors  the  same  as  we  do  the 
rogues." 

"Mr.  Hawes,"  said  the  9ther  firmly,  "an  honest  man  very 
seldom  finds  his  way  into  any  part  of  a  gaol.  Extravagant 
people,  and  tradesmen  who  have  abused  the  principle  of  credit, 
deserve  punishment,  and  above  all  require  discipline  and 
compulsory  self-communion  to  bring  them  to  amend  their 
ways." 

"That  is  right,  sir,"  cried  Hawes,  a  sudden  light  breaking  on 
him,  "and  it  certainly" is  a  mistake  letting  them  enjoy  them- 
selves." 

"And  corrupt  each  other." 

Hawes.    A  prison  should  be  confinement. 

Lepel.    And  seclusion  firom  all  but  profitable  company. 

Hawes.    It  is  not  a  place  of  amusement. 

Lepel,    There  should  be  no  idle  conversation. 

"And  no  noise,"  put  in  Hawes  hastily. 

"However  this  prison  is  a  model  for  all  the  prisons  in  the 
land,  and  I  shall  feel  quite  sad  when  I  go  back  to  my  duty  in 
Cumberland." 

"  Cumberland?  Why  you  are  our  new  chaplain,  aren't  ye?" 

"No  1  I  am  not  so  fortunate ,  I  am  a  friend  of  his ;  my  name 
is  Lepel." 

"  Oh,  you  are  Mr.  Lepel,  and  where  is  our  one?  I  heard  he 
had  been  all  over  the  gaoL" 

"What  have  you  not  seen  him?" 

"  No !  he  has  never  been  near  me.    Not  very  polite,  I  think." 

"Oh!  Oh!" 

"Hallo!  what  is  wrong!" 

"I  think  I  know  where  he  is ;  he  is  not  far  off.  I  will  go  and 
find  him  if  you  will  excuse  me." 

"No!  we  won't  trouble  you.  Here  Hodges,  come  here. 
Have  you  seen  the  new  chaplain  —  where  is  he?" 

"Well,  sir,  Evans  tells  me  he  is — "  click  1 
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"  Confound  you,  don't  stand  grinning.    Where  is  he?", 

"In  the  black  hole,  sh-!*' 

"What d'ye  mean  by  the  black  hole?  The  dust-hole?" 

"No,  sir,  I  mean  the  dark  cells." 
.    "tten  why  don't  you  say  the  dark  cells?  Has  he  been  there 
bngr 

Mr.  Lepel  answered  the  question.  "  Ever  since  three  o'clock, 
tnd  it  is  nearly  nine ;  and  we  are  both  of  us  to  drink  tea  with 
Mr.  Jones." 

Mr.  Hawes  showed  no  hurry.  "What  did  he  want  to  go  in 
them  for?" 

"I  have  no  idea,  unless  it  was  to  see  what  it  is  like." 

"Well,  but  1  like  that!"  said  Hawes.  "That  is  entering 
into  the  system.    Let  us  see  how  he  comes  on." 

Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Lepel ,  and  Hodges,  went  to  the  dark  cells ; 
on  their  way  they  were  joined  by  Evans. 

The  governor  took  out  his  own  keys,  and  Evans  having  in- 
dicated the  cell,  for  there  were  three ,  he  unlocked  it,  and  threw 
the  door  wide  open.  They  all  looked  in ,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen. 

"I  hope  nothing  is  the  matter,"  said  Mr.  Lepel,  in  consider- 
able agitation ,  and  he  groped  his  way  into  the  cave.  As  he  put 
out  his  hand  it  was  taken  almost  violently  by  the  self-immured, 
who  cried  — 

"Oh,  Lepel!"  and  held  him  in  a  strong,  but  tremulous  grasp. 
Then  after  a  pause,  he  said  more  calmly:  "The  light  dazzles 
me!  the  place  seems  on  fire  now!  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  lend  me  your  arm,  Lepel." 

Mr.  Lepel  led  him  out ;  he  had  one  hand  before  his  eyes, 
which  he  gradually  withdrew  while  speaking.  He  found  him- 
self in  the  middle  of  a  group  with  a  sly  sneer  on  their  faces 
mixed  with  some  curiosity. 

"How  long  have  I  been  there?"  asked  he  quietly. 

"Six  hours ;  it  is  nine  o'clock." 

"  Only  six  hours !  incredible ! " 

"Well,  sir,  I  suppose  you  are  not  sorry  to  be  out?" 

"This  is  Mr.  Hawes ,  the  governor,"  put  in  Mr.  Lepel. 
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Hawes  continued  jocosely  —  "  What  does  it  feel  like ,  sir?  ** 

"I  shall  have  the  honour  of  telling  you  that  in  private,  Mr. 
Hawes.  I  think,  Lepel,  we  have  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Jones 
at  nine  o'clock.*'  So  saying,  the  new  chaplain,  with  a  bow  to 
the  governor,  took  his  :&iend*s  arm,  and  went  to  tea  with  Mr. 
Jones. 

"There  now,"  said  Hawes  to  the  turnkeys,  "that  is  a  gen- 
tleman. He  doesn't  blurt  everything  out  before  you  fellows ;  he 
reserves  it  for  his  superior  officer." 

Next  morning  the  new  chaplain  requested  Mr.  Lepel  to  visit 
the  prisoners'  cells  in  a  certain  order,  and  make  notes  of  their 
characters  as  far  as  he  could  guess  them.  He  himself  visited 
them  in  another  order  and  made  his  notes.  In  the  evening  they 
compared  these.   We  must  be  content  with  an  extract  of  two. 

• 

Mr..Lepel's.  The  New  Chaplain*s. 

Rock,  No.  37.  —  A  very  pro-  37,  Rock.  —  Professes  peni- 
mising  subject,  penitent  and  tence.  Asked  him  suddenly 
resiffned.  Says,  "if  the  door  what  sins  weighed  most  on  his 
of  the  prison  was  left  open  he  conscience.  No  answer.  Pre- 
wouldnotgoout."  Has  learned  pared  with  an  abstract  peni- 
250  texts,  and  is  learning  fif-  tence,  but  no  particulars:  rea- 
teen  a-day.  son  obvious. 

Mem.   With  this  man  speak 
■  on  any  topid  rather  than  re- 
ligion at  present.  Pray  for  this 
self-deceiver  as  1  would  for  a 
murderer. 
Josephs,  No.     .  —  An  in-        Josephs  — .  —  An  amiable 
teresting  boy,  ignorant,  but    boy;  seems  out  of  health  and 
apparently  well-disposed.    In     spirits.     Says,    he  has  been 
ill  health.  The  burgeon  should    overworked  and  punished  for 
be  consulted  about  him.  inability.  Shall  intercede  with 

the  governor  for  him. 

Alem.  Pale  and  hollow-eyed, 
pulse  feeble. 
Strutt,   No.       .  —  Sullen,        Strutt.  —  lliis  poor  man  is. 
impenitent,  and  brutaL    Says,    in  a  state  of  deep  depression, 
it  IS  no  use  his  learning  texts,    I  much  fear  the  want  of  light, 
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Mb.  Lefel's.  The  New  Chaplain's. 

they  won't  stay  in  hi9  head,  and  sor,  and  society  is  orusbing 
DiBcontented;  wants  to  go  out  him.  He  is  fifty  years  old. 
in  the  yard.  The  best  one  Mem.  Inquire  whether  se- 
can  hofpe  for  here  is ,  that  the  parate  confinement  tries  men 
punisfaient,  which  he  finds  so  narder  after  a  certain  age. 
seyere,  will  deter  him  in  future.  Talked  to  him ;  told  him  stories 
Says,  he  will  never  come  here  with  all  the  animation  I  could, 
again,  but  doubts  whether  he  Stayed  half  an  hour  with  him : 
shall  get  out  alive.  Gave  him  he  brightened  up  a  little ,  and 
tracts.  asked  me  to  come  again.  No- 
thing to  be  done  here  at  pre- 
sent out  amuse  the  poor  soul. 
Mem.  Watch  him  jealously. 
Jessiip, — Theprisoner whose  Jessup,  —  Like  Rock,  pro- 
term,  owing  to  his  excellent  fesses  extravagant  penitence, 
conduct,  is  reduced  from  indifference  to  personal  liberty, 
twelvemonths  to  nine  months;  and  love  of  Scripture.  He 
80  that  he  goes  out  next  week,  overdoes  it  greatly:  however 
Having  discovered  that  the  it  appears  he  has  gained  his 
news  had  not  been  conveyed  point  by  it.  He  has  induced 
to  him,  1  asked  Mr.  Hawes  to  Mr.  Jones  to  plead  for  him  in 
let  me  be  the  bearer.  When  mitigation  of  punishment,  and 
I  told  him,  his  only  remark  next  week  he  leaves  prison  for 
was,  with  an  air  of  regret:  a  little  while. 
"Then  I  shall  not  finish  my  *  He  asked  me  to  hear  him 
gospels ! "  I  begged  for  an  ex-  some  texts.  I  said ,  "No ,  my 
planation,  when  he  told  me  poor  fellow;  they  will  do  you 
that  for  ei^ht  months  he  had  as  much  good  whether  I  hear 
been  comnuttingthe  gospels  to  you  them  or  not."  By  a  light 
heart,  and  that  he  was  just  that  flashed  into  his  eye  I  saw 
beginning  StJohn,  which  now  he  comprehended  ^e  equi- 
he  should  never  finish.  I  said  voque;  but  he  suppressed  his 
he  must  finish  it  at  home  in  intelligence,  ana  answered 
the  intervals  of  honest  labour,  piously,  "that  they  will,  your 
ffis  countenance  brightened,  reverence." 
and  he  said  he  would.  ■ 

A  most  cheering  case,  and 
one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the 

efficacy  of  the  separate  and  ^ 

rilent  system  I  have  met  with  i 
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for  some  time.  I  fear  I  almost 
grudge  you  the  possession  of 
such  an  example. 

Robinson,  —  A  bad  subject,  Robinson. — This  man  wears 
rebellious  and  savage ;  remses  a  singular  look  of  scorn  as  well 
to  speak.  Time  and  the  disci-  as  hatred,  which,  coupled  with 
pline  will  probably  break  him  his  repeated  refusals  to  speak 
of  this;  but  I  do  not  think  to  me,  provoked  me  so  that  I 
he  will  ever  make  a  good  felt  strongly  tempted  to  knock 
prisoner.  him  down.     How  unworthy, 

to  be  provoked  at  anything  a 
great  sufferer  can  say  or  do: 
every  solitary  prisoner  must 
surely  be  a  great  sufferer. 

My  judgment  is  quite  at 
fault  here.  I  know  no  more 
than  a  child  what  is  this  man's 
character ,  and  the  cause  of  his 
strange  conduct. 

Mem.  Inquire  his  antece- 
dents of  the  turnkeys.  Oh, 
Lord,  enlighten  me ,  and  give 
me  wisdom  for  the  great  and 
deep  and  difficult  task  I  have 
•  BO  boldly  undertaken  I 

The  next  day  the  new  chaplain  met  the  surgeon  in  the  gaol, 
and  took  him  into  Josephs'  cell. 

"He  only  wants  a  little  rest,  and  nourishing  food;  he  would 
be  the  better  for  a  little  amusement,  but  — "  and  the  man  of 
science  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

" Can  you  read?"  said  Mr.  Lepel. 

"Very little,  sir," 

"Let  the  schoolmaster  come  to  him  every  day,"  suggested 
that  experienced  individual.  He  knew  what  separate  confine- 
ment was.    What  bores  a  boy  out  of  prison  amuses  him  in  it. 

Hawes  gave  a  cold  consent.  So  poor  little  Josephs  had  a 
richer  diet,  and  rest  from  crank  and  pillory,  and  the  school- 
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master  spent  half  an  honr  every  day  teaehing  him;  and  ahove 
all  the  new  chaplain  sat  in  his  cell,  and  told  him  stories  that 
interested  him  —  told  him  how  very  wicked  some  boys  had 
been;  what  a  many  clever  wicked  things  they  had  done  and  not 
been  Jiappy,  then  how  they  had  repented  and  learned  to  pray  to 
be  go^,  and  how  by  divine  help  they  had  become  good,  and 
how  some  had  gone  to  heaven  soon  after,  and  were  now  happy 
and  pure  as  the  angels;  and  others  had  stayed  on  earth  and 
were  good  and  honest  and  just  men;  not  so  happy  as  those 
others  who  were  dead ,  but  content  (and  that  the  wicked  never 
are),  and  waiting  God's  pleasure  to  go  away  and  be  happy  for 
ever. 

Joseph  listened  to  the  good  chaplain's  tales  and  conversation 
with  wonderful  interest,  and  his  face  always  brightened  when 
tlu^  gentleman  came  into  his  cell.  The  schoolmaster  reported 
Imn  not  quick,  butdocilo.    These  were  his  halcyon  days. 

But  Hobinson  remained  a  silent  basilisk.  The  chaplain 
Tisitedhim  every  day,  said  one  or  two  kind  words  to  him,  and 
retired  without  receiving  a  word  or  a  look  of  acknowledgment. 
One  day,  surprised  and  hurt  by  this  continued  obduracy,  the 
chaplain  retired  with  an  audible  sigh.  Bobinson  heard  it,  and 
ground  his  teeth  with  satisfaction.  Solitary,  tortured ,  and  de- 
graded, he  had  still  found  one  whom  he  could  annoy  a  little  bit. 

The  governor  and  the  new  chaplsdn  agreed  charmingly;  con- 
stant civilities  passed  between  them.  The  chaplain  assisted 
Mr.  Hawes  to  turn  the  phrases  of  his  yearly  report;  and  Mr. 
Hawes  more  than  repaid  him  by  consenting  to  his  introducing 
various  handicrafts  into  the  prison —  at  his  own  expense^  not 
the  county's. 

Parson  must  have  got  a  longer  purse  than  most  of  us  thought 
Hawes ,  and  it  increased  his  respect. 

Hawes  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say,  "You  are 
just  flinging  your  money  into  the  dirt;"  but  the  other  inter- 
preting his  look,  said  — 

"I  hope  more  good  from  this  than  &om  aU  the  sermons  I 
shall  preach  in  your  chapel." 

Probably  Mr.  Hawes  would  not  have  been  so  indifferent  had 
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he  known  that  this  mtroduction  of  rational  labor  was  intendefd 
as  the  first  step  towards  undermining  and  expelling  the  sacred 
crank. 

This  clergyman  had  a  secret  horror  and  hatred  of  the  crank. 
He  called  it  a  monster  got  by  folly  upon  science  to  degrade  la- 
bour below  theft;  for  theft  is  immoral,  but  crank  labour  is 
immoral  and  idiotic  too ,  said  he.  The  crank  is  a  diabolical 
engine ,  to  keep  thieves  from  ever  being  anything  but  thieves. 
He  arrived  at  this  conclusion  by  a  chain  of  reasoning  for  which 
there  is  no  room  in  a  narrative  abready  smothered  in  words. 

This  antipathy  to  the  crank  quite  overpowered  him.  He  had 
been  now  three  weeks  in  the  gaol,  and  all  that  time  only  thriqe 
in  the  labor-yard.  It  cut  his  understanding  like  a  knife  to  see  a 
man  turn  a  handle  for  hours  and  nothing  come  of  it. 

However,  one  day,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he  forced  himself 
into  the  labor-yard ,  and  walked  wincing  down  the  row. 

"These  are  our  school-men,"  said  he.  "As  the  school-men 
laboured  most  intellectually  and  scientifically — practical  result, 
7m7,  so  these  labour  harder  than  other  men  —  tesult,  nil.  This 
is  literally  'beating  the  air*'  The  ancients  imagmed  tortures 
particularly  trying  to  nature,  that  of  Sisyphus  to  wit;  everlast- 
ing labor  embittered  by  everlasting  nihilification.  We  have 
made  Sisyphism  vulgar.  Here  are  fifteen  Sisyphi.  Only  the 
wise  or  ancients  called  this  thing  infernal  torture;  our  old 
women  call  it  salutary  discipline.*' 

He  was  running  on  in  this  style,  besting  satire  and  sorrow 
upon  the  crcmk,  when  suddenly,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
farthest  cells ,  he  stopped  and  threw  up  his  hands  with  an  ejacu- 
lation of  astonishment  and  dismay.  There  was  a  man  jammed 
in  a  strait  waistcoat,  pinned  against  the  wall  by  a  strap,  and 
throttling  in  a  huge  collar;  his  face  was  white,  his  lips  livid, 
and  his  eyes  rolling  despairingly.  It  was  Thomas  Kobinson. 
This  sight  took  away  the  chaplain's  breath.  When  he  recovered 
himself,  "What  is  this,"  said  he  to  the  turnkeys,  sternly. 

"Prisoner  refractcary  at  the  crank,"  answered  Hodges, 
doggedly. 

The  clergyman  walked  vLp  to  Robinson  and  examined  the 
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coOar,  the  waistcoat,  and  the  strap.   "Have  you  the  governor's 
authority  for  this  act?  "  said  he  firmly. 

"Rule  is  if  they  won't  do  their  work,  the  jacket** 

"Have  you  the  governor's  authority  for  this  particular  act?" 

"&  a  general  way  we  have.** 

"In  a  word  you  are  not  acting  under  his  authority  and  you 
know  it{  take  the  man  down  this  moment** 

'Hie  men  hesitated. 

"Ifyou  don't  I  shall.** 

The  tinmkeys,  a  little  staggered  by  his  firmness,  began  to 
confer  in  whispers.  The  chaplain ,  who  was  one  of  your  decided 
men,  could  not  wait  the  consultation.  He  sprang  to  Robinson*s 
head  and  began  to  undo  the  collar.  The  others  seeing  this  de- 
cided move  came  and  helped  him.  The  collar  and  the  strap 
being  loosed,  the  thief *s  body  ensacked  as  it  was  fell  helplessly 
forward.  He  had  fainted  during  the  discussion,  in  fact  his 
senses  were  shut  when  the  chaplain  first  came  to  the  cell.  The 
chaplain  caught  him,  and  being  a  very  strong  man  saved  him 
Itom  a  dangerous  faU,  and  seated  him  gently  with  his  back  to 
the  walL  Water  was  sprinkled  in  his  face.  The  chaplain  went 
hastily  to  find  the  governor.  He  came  to  him  pale  and  out  of 
breath. 

"I  found  the  turnkeys  outraging  a  prisoner.** 

"Indeed  I  **  said  the  governor.  It  was  a  new  idea  to  him  that 
anything  could  be  an  outrage  on  a  prisoner. 

**They  confessed  they  had  not  your  authority,  so  I  took 
upon  me  to  undo  their  act** 

"Humph!** 

"I  now  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands ,  sir.** 

"I  will  see  into  it,  sir.** 

The  chaplain  leftMr.  Hawes  abruptly,  for  he  was  seized  with 
a  sadden  languor  and  nausea;  he  went  to  his  own  house  and 
there  he  was  violently  sick.  Shaking  off  as  quickly  as  he  could 
this  weakness ,  he  went  at  once  to  Robinson*s  cell.  He  found 
him  coiled  up  like  a  snake.  He  came  hastily  into  the  cell  with 
the  natural  effusion  of  a  man  who  had  taken  another  man*s 
part. 
h  U  never  too  late  to  mend*  L  11 
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"I  want  to  ask  you  one  question:  —  Wliat  had  you  done 
that  they  should  use  you  like  that?" 

No  answer. 

"It  is  not  from  idle  curiosity  I  ask  you,  but  that  I  may  be 
able  to  advise  you,  or  intercede  for  you  if  the  punishment  should 
appear  too  severe  for  the  offence." 

No  answer. 

"  Come ,  I  would  wait  here  ever  so  long  upon  the  chance  of 
your  speaking  to  me  if  you  were  the  only  prisoner,  but  there  are 
others  in  their  solitude  longing  for  me;  time  is  precious;  will 
you  speak  to  one  who  desires  to  be  your  Mend?" 

No  answer. 

A  flush  of  impatience  and  anger  crossed  the  chaplain's  brow : 
in  most  men  it  would  have  found  vent  in  words.  This  man  but 
turned  away  to  hide  it  from  its  object.  He  gulped  his  brief  ire 
down  and  said  only ,  "  So  then  I  am  never  to  be  any  use  to  you," 
and  went  sorrowfully  away. 

Kobinson  coiled  himself  up  a  little  tighter,  and  hugged  his 
hatred  of  all  mankind  closer,  like  a  treasure  that  some  one  hdd 
just  tried  to  do  him  out  of. 

As  the  diaplaiu  came  out  of  his  cell  he  was  met  by  Hawes, 
whose  countenance  wore  a  gloomy  expression,  that  soon  found 
its  way  into  words. 

"The  chaplain  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  between  me  and 
the  prisoners  in  this  gaol." 

"Explain,  Mr.  Hawes." 

"You  have  been  and  ordered  my  turnkeys  to  relax  punish- 
ment." 

"  You  forget,  Mr.  Hawes ,  I  explained  to  you  that  they  were 
acting  without  the  requisite  authority  from  you." 

"That  is  all  right,  andl  have  called  them  to  account,  but 
then  you  are  not  to  order  them  either;  you  should  have  applied 
to  me." 

"I  see,  I  see!  Forgive  me  this  little  breach  of  routine 
where  a  human  creature's  sufferings  would  have  been  prolonged 
by  etiquette." 

"  Ugh  1    Well  it  must  not  occur  again." 
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"I  trust  the  occa^on  will  not." 

"For  that  matter  you  will  often  *ee  refractory  prisoners 
punished  in  this  gaol.  You  had  better  mind  your  own  business 
in  the  gaol ,  it  will  find  you  work  enoi,igh." 

'^I  will,  Mr.  Hawes ;  to  dissuade  men  from  cruelty  is  a  part 
of  it." 

"If  you  come  between  me  and  the  prisoners,  sir,  you  won*t 
be  long  here." 

The  new  chaplain  smiled. 

"What  does  it  matter  whether  I  'm  here  or  in  Patagonia, 
80  that  I  do  my  duty  wherever  I  am?"  said  he  with  a  fine  mixture 
of  good-humour  and  spirit. 

Hawes  turned  his  back  rudely,  and  went  and  reduced 
Bobinson*s  supper  fifty  per  cent. 

"Evans,  is  that  sort  of  punishment  often  inflicted  here?" 

"Well,  sir,  yes.  It  is  a  common  punishment  of  this 
goal." 

"  It  must  be  very  painful." 

"No,  sir,  it 's  a  little  oncomfortable  —  that  is  all;  and  then 
we  Ve  got  such  a  lot  here  we  are  obliged  to  be  down  on  'em  like 
a  sledge-hammer,  or  they  'd  eat  us  up  alive." 

"Have  you  got  the  tilings,  the  jacket,  collar,  etc." 

"I  know  where  to  find  them,"  said  Evans  with  a  sly  look.' 

"Bring  them  to  me  directly  to  this  empty  cell." 

"Well,  sir,"  higgled  Evans,  "in  course  I  don't  like  to  refuse 
your  reverence." 

"Then  don't  refuse  me,"  retorted  the  other,  sharp  as 
a  needle. 

Evans  went  off  direttly  and  soon  returned  with  the  materials. 
The  chaplain  examined  them  awhile;  he  then  took  off  his  coat 

"  Operate  on  me ,  Evans." 

"  Operate  on  you ,  sir!" 

"Yes I  There,  don't  stand  staring  my  good  man,  hold  up 
the  waistcoat  —  now  strap  it  tight  —  tighter  —  no  noi^SfBjise  — 
Robinson  was  strapped  tighter  than  that  yesterday.  I  want  to 
know  what  we  are  doing  to  our  fellow-creatuies  in,t}ii3  place. 
The  collar  now." 

11* 
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"But,  sir,  the  collar  will  nip  you.  I  tell  you  that  hefore 
hand.*' 

"Not  more  than  it  nips  my  prisoners.  Now  strap  me  to  the 
wall.    Why  do  you  hesitate?" 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  am  doing  right,  sir,  you  being 
a  parson.    Perhaps  I  shall  have  no  luck  after  this." 

"Don't  be  siUy,  Evans.  Volenti  non  fit  injuria  —  that 
means ,  you  may  torture  a  bishop  if  he  bids  you." 

"  There  you  are , ,  sir." 

"Yes  1  here  I  am.    Now  go  away  and  come  in  half  an  hour," 

"I  think  I  had  better  stay,  sir.  You  will  soon  be  sick 
of  it." 

"Go,  and  come  in  half  an  hour,"  was  the  firm  reply. 

Our  chaplain  felt  that  if  the  man  did  not  go  he  should  not 
be  five  minutes  before  he  asked  to  be  released,  and  he  was 
determined  to  knoW  "what  we  are  doing." 

Evans  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes  before  he  bitterly 
repented  letting  him  go,  and  when  that  worthy  returned  he 
found  him  muttering  faintly,  "It  is  in  a  good  cause  — 'it  is  in 
a  good  cause  — " 

Evans  wore  a  grin. 

"You  shall  pay  for  that  grin,"  said  the  chaplain  to  himself. 

"Well,  sir,  have  you  had  enough  of  it?" 

"Yes,  Evans,  you  may  loose  me,"  said  the  other  with 
affected  nonchalance. 

"What  is  it  like,  sir?  hawl  hawl" 

"It  is  as  you  described  it,  oncomfortable ;  but  the  knowledge 
I  have  gained  in  it  is  invaluable.    You  shall  share  it" 

"With  all  my  heart,  sir;  you  can  tell  me  what  it  ifi  like." 

"  Oh,  no !  such  knowledge  can  never  be  imparted  by  descrip- 
tion ;  you  shall  take  your  tium  in  the  jacket" 

"Not  if  I  know  it." 

"  What  not  for  the  sake  of  knowledge?" 

"  Oh  1  I  can  guess  what  it  is  like." 

"But  you  will  oblige  me?" 

"Some  other  way,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"Besides ,  I  will  give  you  a  guinea." 
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"Oh!  that  alters  the  case,  sir.    But  only  for  half  an  hour." 

"Only  for  half  an  hour." 

Evans  was  triced  up  and  pinned  to  the  wall;  the  chaplain 
took  out  a  guinea  and  placed  it  in  his  sight,  and  walked  out 

In  about  ten  minutes  he  returned ,  and  there  was  Evans  hia 
face  drawn  down  by  pain. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  it?" 

"Oh!  pretty  well,  sir,  it  isn't  worth  making  an  outcry 
about" 

"Only  a  little  oncomfortable." 

"That  is  all;  if  it  wawi't  for  the  confounded  cramp." 

"Let  us  compare  notes,"  said  the  chaplain,  sitting  down 
opposite.  "I  foimd  it  worse  than  uncomfortable.  First  there 
was  a  terrible  sense  of  utter  impotence,  then  came  on  racking 
cramps,  for  which  there  was  no  relief,  because  I  could  not  move.** 

"Oh!" 

"What?" 

"Nothing,  sir!  mvan  —  mum  —  dear  guinea!" 

"The  jagged  collar  gave  me  much  pain  too,  it  rasped  my 
poor  throat  like  a  file." 

"Why  the  dickens  didn't  you  tell  me  all  this  before,  sir," 
saidEyans  ruefidly ;  "it  is  no  use  now  I  'ye  been  and  gone  into 
the  same  oyen  like  a  fool." 

"I  had  my  reasons  for  not  telling  you  before;  good-bye  for 
the  present."  * 

"Don't  stay  oyer  the  half  hour  for  goodness'  sake,  sir," 

"No!  adieu  for  the  present** 

He  did  not  go  far:  he  listened  and  heard  the  plucky  Evans 
groan.    He  came  hastily  in. 

" Courage ,  my  fine  fellow,  only  eight  minutes  more  and  the 
guinea  is  yours."  ^ 

"  How  many  more  minutes ,  sir  ?  " 

"Eight" 

"Then,  oh!  undo  me,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"What!  forfeit  the  guinea  for  eight  minutes  —  seven,  it  is 
only  seven  now. 

"Hang  the  guinea,  let  me  down,  sir,  if  there 's  pity  in  you." 
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"With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  reverend  gentieman,  pocket- 
ing the  guinea,  and  he  loosed  Evans  witH  all  speed. 

The  man  stretched  his  limbs  with  ejaculations  of  pain 
between  every  stretch,  and  put  his  handkerchief  on  very 
gingerly.  He  looked  sulky  and  said  nothing.  The  other 
watched  him  keenly,  for  there  was  something  about  him  that 
showed  his  mind  was  working, 

"  There  is  your  guinea." 

"Oh,  no!  I  didn't  earn  it." 

"  Oh,  if  you  think  that  (putting  it  to  the  lips  of  his  pock6t), 
let  me  make  you  a  present  of  it"  (handing  it  out  again).  Evans 
smiled.  "It  is  a  good  servant.  That  little  coin  has  gOt  me  one 
friend  more  for  these  poor  p^risoners.  You  don't  understand 
me,  Evans.  Well,  you  will.  Now,  look  at  me;  from  this 
moment,  sir,  you  and  I  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  others 
in  this  gaol.  We  know  what  we  are  doing  when  we  put  a  prisoner 
in  that  thing;  the  others  don't.  The  greater  the  knowledge, 
the  greater  the  guilt.  May  we  both  be  kept  from  the  crime  of 
cruelty.     Good  night ! " 

"Goodnight,  your  reverence ! "  said  the  man  gently,  awed 
by  his  sudden  solemnity. 

The  chaplain  retired.  Evans  looked  after  him,  and  then 
down  into  his  own  hand. 

"Well  I'm  bio  wed!  —  Well  I'm  blest!  —  Got  a  guinea, 
though!!" 

CHAPTER  XY. 

Governor  Hawes  had  qualities  good  in  themselves,  but 
ill-directed,  and  therefore  not  good  in  their  results  —  deter- 
mination for  one.  He  was  not  a  man  to  yield  a  step  to  opposi- 
tion. He  was  a  much  greater  man  than  Jones :  he  was  like  a 
torrent,  to  whose  progress  if  you  oppose  a  great  stone,  it  brawls 
and  struggles  past  it  and  round  it  and  over  it  with  more  vigor 
than  before. 

"  I  will  be  master  in  this  gaol ! "  was  the  creed  of  Hawes.  He 
docked  Robinson's  supper  one  half,  ditto  his  breakfast  next 
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day,  and  set  him  a  tremendous  task  of  crank.  Now  in  gaol  a 
day's  food  and  a  day's  crank  are  too  nicely  balanced  to  admit  of 
the  weights  being  tampered  with.  So  Kobinson's  demi-starva- 
tion  paved  the  way  for  further  punishment.  At  one  o'clock  he 
was  five  hundred  revolutions  short,  and  instead  of  going  to  his 
dinner,  he  was  tied  up  in  the  infernal  machine.  Now  the  new 
chaplain  came  three  times  into  the  ya^d  that  day,  and  the  third 
time,  about  four  o'clock,  he  found  Kobinson  pinned  to  the  wall, 
jammed  in  the  waistcoat,  and  griped  in  the  collar.  His  blood 
ran  cold  at  sight  of  him ,  for  the  man  had  been  hours  in  the  pil- 
lory and  nature  was  giving  way. 

"What  has  he  done?" 

"Refractory  at  crank." 

"1  saw  him  working  at  the  crank  when  I  came  here  last" 

"Hasn't  made  his  number  good  though." 

"Humph !   You  have  the  governor's  own  orders?" 

"Yes  sir." 

"How  long  is  he  to  be  so?" 

"Till  fresh  orders." 

"I  wiU  see  the  effect  of  this  punishment  on  the  prisoner  and 
note  it  down  for  my  report."  And  he  took  out  his  note-book, 
and  leaned  his  back  against  the  wall. 

The  simple  action  of  taking  out  a  note-book  gave  the 
operators  a  certain  qualm  of  doubt  Fry  whispered  Hodges  to 
go  and  tell  the  governor.  On  his  return  Hodges  found  the 
parties  as  he  had  left  them,  except  Bobinson  —  he  was  paler 
and  his  lips  turning  bluer. 

"Your  victim  is  fainting"  said  the  chaplain  sternly. 

" Only  shamming  sir"  said  Fry.    "Bucket,  Hodges." 

The  bucket  was  brought  and  the  contents  were  flung  over 
Robinson. 

The  chaplain  gave  a  cry  of  dismay.  The  turnkeys  both 
laughed  at  this. 

"  You  see  he  was  only  shamming  sir,"  said  Hodges.  "He  is 
come  to  the  moment  the  water  touched  him." 

"A  plain  proof  he  was  not  shamming.  A  bucket  of  water 
thrown  over  any  one  about  to  faint  would  always  bring  them 
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to ;  but  if  a  man  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sham,  he  could  do  it 
in  spite  of  water.     Of  course  you  will  take  him  down  now?  " 

"Not  till  fresh  orders." 

"  On  your  peril  be  it  if  any  harm  befalls  this  prisoner  —  you 
are  warned." 

At  this  jimcture  Hawes  came  into  the  yard.  His  cheek  was 
flushed  and  his  eye  glittered.  He  expected  and  rather  hoped  a 
collision  with  his  reverence. 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Nothing  sir;  only  his  reverence  is  threatening  us." 

"What  is  he  threatening  you  for?" 

"Mr.  Hawes,  I  told  these  men  that  I  should  hold  them  re- 
sponsible if  any  harm  came  to  the  prisoner  for  their  cruelty.  I 
now  tell  you  that  he  has  just  fainted  from  bodily  distress  caused 
by  this  infernal  engine ,  and  I  hold  you  Mr.  Hawes  responsible 
for  this  man's  life  and  well-being,  which  are  here  attacked  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  all  her  Majesty's  prisons ,  and  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  all  punishment,  which  is  for  the  culprit's  good, 
not  for  his  injury  either  in  soul  or  body.** 

"And  what  will  you  do?"  said  Hawes  glaring  contemp- 
tuously at  the  turnkeys,  who  wore  rather  a  blank  look. 

"  Mr.  Hawes ,"  replied  the  other  gravely,  "  I  have  spoken  to 
warn  you  not  to  threaten  you." 

"What  I  do  is  done  with  the  consent  of  the  visiting  justices. 
They  are  my  masters,  and  no  one  else." 

"They have  not  seen  a  prisoner  crucified." 

"  Crucified !   What  d'ye  mean  by  crucified?  " 

"Don't  you  see  Hiat  the  torture  before  our  eyes  is  cruci- 
fixion?" 

"No  I  I  don't.    No  nails  I" 

"Nails  wei;e  not  always  used  in  crucifixion;  sometimes  cords. 
Don't  deceive  yourself  with  a  name ;  nothing  misleads  like  a 
false  name.  This  punishment  is  falsely  called  the  jacket  —  it  is 
jacket,  collar,  straps,  applied  with  cruelty.  It  is  crucifixion 
minus  nails  but  plus  a  collar." 

"Whatever  it  is,  the  justices  have  seen  and  approved  it. 
Haven't  they,  Fry?" 
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"IThat  they  have  sir;  scores  of  times." 
"Then  may  heaven  forgive  them  and  direct  me."    And  the 
chaplain  entered  the  ceil  despondently,  and  bent  his  pitying  eye 
steadily  on  the  thief,  who  seemed  to  him  at  the  moment  a  better 
companion  than  the  three  honest  but  cruel  men. 

He  waited  there  very  very  sorrowful  and  thoughtful  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  Then  Hawes ,  who  left  the  yard  as  soon  as 
he  had  conquered  his  opponent,  sent  m  Evans  with  t^i  order  to 
take  Robinson  to  his  dormitory. 

The  chaplain  saw  the  man  taken  down  from  the  wall,  and 
that  done  went  hastily  to  his  own  house;  there,  the  contest 
being  over,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  sickness  and  trembling. 
To  see  a  fellow-creature  suffgr  and  not  be  able  to  relieve  him 
was  death  to  this  man.  He  was  game  to  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood  so  long  as  there  was  any  good  to  be  done,  but  action 
ended,  a  reaction  came,  in  which  he  was  all  pity  and  sorrow  and 
distress  because  of  a  fellow-^creature's  distress.  No  one  that 
saw  his  firmness  in  'the  torture-cell  would  have  guessed  how 
weak  he  was  within,  and  how  stoutly  his  great  heart  had  to 
battle  against  a  sensitive  nature  and  nerves  tuned  too  high. 

He  gave  half  an  hour  to  the  weakness  of  nature,  and  then  he 
was  all  duty  once  more. 

He  went  first  into  Kobinson's  celL  He  found  him  worse 
than  ever:  despair  as  well  as  hatred  gleamed  in  his  eye. 

"My  poor  fellow,  is  there  no  way  for  you  to  avoid  these 
dreadful  punishments?" 

No  answer. 

It  is  to  be  observed  though  that  Kobinson  had  no  idea  how 
far  the  chaplain  had  carried  his  remonstrance  against  his  tor- 
ture; that  remonstrance  had  been  uttered  privately  to  the  turn- 
keys and  the  governor.  Besides  the  man  was  half  stupefied 
when  the  chaplain  first  came  there.  And  now  he  was  in  such 
pain  and  despair.  He  was  like  the  genii  confined  in  the  chest 
and  thrown  into  the  water  by  Soliman.  Had  this  good  Mend 
come  to  him  at  first  starting,  he  would  have  thrown  himself  into 
his  arms ;  but  it  came  too  late  now:  he  hated  all  mankind.  He 
had  lost  all  belief  in  genuine  kindness.   Like  Orlando, 
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He  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here. 

The  chaplain,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  think  that  Ro- 
binson was  a  downright  brute ,  and  one  on  whom  kindnesn  was 
and  would  be  wasted.  Still,  true  to  his  nature,  he  admitted  iio 
small  pique ;  he  reasoned  gently  and  kindly  with  him  —  very 
kindly.  "My  poor  soul,"  said  he,  "have  you  so  many  friends  in 
this  hard  place  that  you  can  afford  to  repulse  one  who  desires 
to  be  your  friend,  and  to  do  you  good?" 

No  answer. 

"  Well  then ,  if  you  will  not  let  me  comfort  you ,  at  least  you 
cannot  prevent  jny  praying  for  you,  for  you  are  on  the  road 
to  despair  and  will  take  no  help." 

So  then  this  good  creature  did  actually  kneel  upon  the  hard 
stones  of  the  cell  and  offer  a  prayer  —  a  very  short  but  earnest 
one. 

"  Oh  God,  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  enlighten  me  that  I 
may  understand  this  my  afQicted  brother's  heart,  and  learn  how 
to  do  him  good,  and  comfort  him  out  of  thy  word  —  Hiy  grace 
assisting  me." 

Robinson  looked  down  at  him  with  wild,  staring,  but  lack- 
lustre eyes  and  open  mouth.  He  rose  from  the  floor,  and 
casting  a  look  of  great  benignity  on  the  sullen  brute ,  he  was 
about  to  go ,  when  he  observed  that  Robinson  was  trembling  in 
a  very  peculiar  way. 

"You  are  ill,"  said  he  hastily,  and  took  a  step  towards 
him. 

At  this  Robinson  with  a  wild  and  furious  gesture  waived  him 
to  the  door  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall;  then  this  refined 
gentleman  bowed  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say  you  shall  be 
master  of  this  apartment  and  dismiss  any  one  you  do  not  like, 
and  went  gently  away  with  a  little  sigh.  And  the  last  that  he 
saw  was  Robinson  trembling  with  averted  face  and  eyes  bent 
down. 

Outside  he  met  Evans ,  who  said  to  him  half  bluntly  half  re- 
spectfully, "I  don't  like  to  see  you  going  into  that  cell,  sir;  the 
man  is  not  to  be  trusted.   Ble  is  very  strange." 

"What  do  you  mean?  do  you  fear  for  his  reason?" 
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"Why  not,  sir?    We  have  sent  a  pretty  many  to  the  lunatic 
asyhim  since  I  was  a  warder  here." 
"Ah!" 

"And  some  have  broke  prison  a  shorter  way  than  that,"  said 
the  man  very  gloomily. 

The  chaplain  groaned  —  and  looked  at  the  speaker  with  an 
expression  of  terror.   Evans  noticed  it  and  said  gravely, 

"You  should  not  have  come  to  such  a  place  as  this,  sir;  you 
are  not  fit  for  it." 

"Why  am  I  not  fit  for  it?" 

"Too  good  for  it  sir." 

"You  talk  foolishly  Mr.  Evans.  In  the  first  place  Hoo 
good'  is  a  ludicrous  combination  of  language ,  in  the  next  the 
worse  a  place  is  the  more  need  of  somebody  being  good  in  it  to 
make  it  better.  But  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  those  who  think 
that  evil  is  naturally  stronger  than  good.  —  Delusion  —  springs 
from  this ;  that  the  wicked  are  in  earnest  and  the  good  are  luke- 
wami.  Good  is  stronger  than  evil.  A  single  really  good  man 
in  an  ill  place  is  like  a  little  yeast  in  a  gallon  of  dough;  it  can 
leaven  the  mass.  If  St.  Paul  or  even  George  Whitfield  had 
been  in  Lot's  place  all  those  years,  there  would  have  been  more 
than  fifty  good  men  in  Sodom ;  but  this  is  out  of  place.  I  want 
you  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  experience ,  Evans.  When  I 
went  to  Bobinson  and  spoke  kindly  to  him  he  trembled  all  over. 
What  on  earth  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"Trembled  did  he,  and  never  spoke?" 

"Yes!  — Well?" 

"  Fm  thinking,  sir  I    Tm  thinking.    You  didn't  touch  him  ?  " 

"Touch  him,  no ;  what  should  I  touch  him  for?" 

"Well  don't  do  it,  sir.  And  don't  go  near  him.  You  have 
had  an  escape ,  you  have.  He  was  in  two  minds  about  pitching 
into  you." 

"You  think  it  was  rage!  Humph!  it  did  not  give  me  that 
impression." 

"Sir,  did  ever  you  ffo  to  pat  a  strange  dog?" 

"  I  have  done  myself  that  honour." 

"Well  if  he  wags  his  tail  you  know  it  is  all  right;  but  say 
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he  puts  his  tail  between  his  l^gs,  what  will  he  do  if  you  pat 
him?" 

"Bite me:  experto crede." 

"Nol  if  you  are  0ver  so  expert  he  will  bite  you  or  try.  Now 
putting  of  his  tail  between  his  legs,  that  passes  for  a  sign  of  fear 
m  a  dog,  all  one  as  trembling  does  in  a  man.  Do  you  see  what 
I  am  a  driving  at" 

"Yes." 

"Then  you  had  better  leave  the  spiteful  brute  to  himself." 

"No!  that  would  be  to  condemn  him  to  the  worst  com- 
panion he  can  have." 

"  But  if  he  should  pitch  into  you,  sir  I " 

"Then  he  will  pitch  into  a  man  twice  as  strong  as  himself, 
and  a  pupil  of  Bendigo.  Don't  be  silly,  Evans." 


SUNDAY. 

Hodges.  Pity  you  wasn't  in  chapel,  Mr.  Fry. 

Fry.   Why? 

Hodges,   The  new  chaplain  I 

Fry.   Well,  what  did  he  do? 

Hodges.  He  waked  'em  all  up  I  can  tell  you.  Govomor 
couldn't  get  a  wink  all  the  sermon. 

Fry.   What  did  he  tell  you? 

Hodges.  Told  us  he  loved  us. 

Fry.   Loved  who? 

Hodges.  All  of  us.  Governor,  turnkeys,  and  especially  the 
prisoners,  because  they  were  in  trouble.  "My  Master  loves 
you,  though  he  hates  your  sins,"  says  he;  "and  I  love  every 
mother's  son  of  you."  What  d'ye  think  of  that?  He  loves  the 
whole  bilingl   Told  'em  so,  however. 

Fry.  Loves  em  does  he?  Well,  that's  a  new  lay!  After  all 
there's  no  accounting  for  tastes  you  know.   Haw  I  haw! 

Hodges.   Haw!  haw!  ho! 

This  same  Sunday  afternoon  soon  after  service  the  chaplain 
came  to  Robinson's  cell.  Evans  unlocked  it  looking  rather 
uneasy,  and  would  have  come  in  with  the  reverend  gentleman; 
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bat  lie  forbade  Iiim  and, walked  quickly  into  the  cell,  as  Van 
Amburgh  goes  among  his  leopards  and  panthers.  He  had  in 
his  hand  a  little  box. 

**I  have  brought  you  some  ointment  —  some  nice  cooling 
ointment  **  said  he  *Ho  rub  on  your  neck.  I  saw  it  was  frayed  by 
tJiat  collar." 

(Pause).    No  answer. 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  you  use  it  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"Gomel" 

No  answer. 

The  chaplain  took  the  box  off  the  table,  opened  it,  and  went 
op  to  Robinson,  and  began  quietly  to  apply  some  of  the'grateful 
soothing  ointment  to  his  frayed  throat.  The  man  trembled  all 
orer.  The  chaplain  kept  his  eye  calm  but  firm  upon  him ,  as  on 
a  dog  of  doubtfdl  temper.  Kobinson  put  up  his  hand  in  a  feeble 
sort  of  way  to  prevent  the  other  from  doing  him  good.  His 
reverence  took  the  said  hand  in  a  quiet  but  powerful  grasp,  and 
applied  the  ointment  all  the  same.  Robinson  said  nothing ,  but 
lie  was  seized  with  this  extraordinary  trembling. 

"Good-bye,"  said  his  reverence  kindly.  "I  leave  you  the 
box;  and  see  here  are  some  tracts  I  have  selected  for  you. 
Tbey  are  not  dull;  there  are  stories  in  them,  and  the  dialogue 
is  pretty  good.  It  is  nearer  nature  than  you  will  find  it  in  works 
of  greater  pretension.  Here  a  carpenter  talks  something  like  a 
carpenter,  a  footman  something  Uke  a  footman,  and  a  factory- 
girl  sometiiing  like  a  girl  employed  in  a  factory.  They  don't  all 
talk  book  —  you  will  be  able  to  read  them.  Begin  with  this 
one  —  *  The  Wages  of  Sin  are  Death.'  Good-bye  I "  And  with 
tbese  words  and  a  kind  smile  he  left  the  cell. 

"From  the  chaplain  sir"  said  Evans  to  the  governor, 
touching  his  hat. 

^*  Dear  SIR , 
"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  send  me  by  the  bearer  a  copy 
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of  the  prison-rules,  especially  Uiose  that  treat  of  the  panish- 
ments  to  be  inflicted  on  prisoners. 

"lam, 

"Yours,  &C.'' 

Hawes  had  no  sooner  read  this  innocent-looking  missive, 
than  he  burst  out  into  a  tide  of  execrations ;  he  concluded  by 
saying,  "Tell  him  I  have  not  got  a  spare  copy;  Mr.  Jones  will 
give  him  his." 

This  answer  disappointed  the  chaplain  sadly;  for  Mr.  Jones 
had  left  the  town,  and  was  noj;  expected  to  return  for  some  days. 
The  hostile  spirit  of  the  governor  was  evident  in  this  reply.  The 
chaplain  felt  he  was  at  war,  and  his  was  an  energetic  but  peace- 
loving  nature.  He  paced  the  corridor ,  looking  both  thoughtful 
and  sad.  The  rough  Evans  eyed  him  with  interest,  and  he  also 
fell  into  meditation  and  scratched  his  head,  invariable  con- 
comitant of  thought  with  Evans. 

It  was  towards  evening,  and  his  reverence  still  paced  the 
corridor,  downhearted  at  opposition  and  wickedness,  but  not 
without  hope,  and  full  of  lovely  and  charitable  wishes  for  all  his 
flock ,  when  the  melancholy  Fry  suddenly  icame  out  of  a  pri- 
soner's cell  radiant  with  j  oy . 

"  What  is  amiss?"  asked  the  chaplain. 

"This  is  the  matter,"  said  Fry,  and  he  showed  him  a  deuce 
of  clubs,  a  five  of  hearts,  and  an  ace  of  diamonds,  and  so  on; 
two  or  three  cards  of  each  suit.  "A  prisoner  has  been  making 
these  out  of  his  tracts ! " 

"How  could  he  do  that?" 

"Look  here  sir.  He  has  kept  a  little  of  his  gruel  till  it 
turned  to  paste,  and  then  he|has  pasted  three  or  four  leaves  of  the 
tracts  together  and  dried  them ,  and  then  cut  them  into  cards." 

"But  the  colors  —  how  could  he  get  them ? " 

"That  is  what  beats  me  altogether;  but  some  of  these  pri- 
soners know  more  than  the  bench  of  bishops." 

"More  evil  I  conclude  you  mean?" 

"More  of  aU  sorts,  sir.  However  I  am  tfJdng  them  to  the 
governor,  and  he  will  fathom  it  if  any  one  can."  . 
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"Leave  one  red  card  and  one  black  with  me." 

While  Fry  was  gone  the  chaplain  exam^ed  the  cards  with 

curiosity  and  that  admiration  of  inventive  resource  which  a 

superior  mind  cannot  help  feeling.    There  they  were ,  a  fine  red 

deuce  of  hearts  and  a  fine  black  four  of  spades  —  cards  made 

without  pasteboard  and  painted  without  paint.    But  how?  that 

was  the  question.    The  chaplain  entered  upon  this  question 

with  his  usual  zeal ;  but  happening  to  reverse  one  of  the  cards, 

it  was  his  fate  to  see  on  the  back  of  it  — 

"The  Wages  of  Sin  ark  Death." 
A  Tract 

He  reddened  at  the  sight.  Here  was  an  aflfropt!  "The  sulky 
brute  could  amuse  himself  cutting  up  my  tracts ! " 

Presently  the  governor  came  up  with  his  satellites. 

"Take  No.  19  out  of  his  cell  for  punishment." 

At  this  word  the  chaplain's  short-lived  anger  began  to  cool. 
They  brought  Robinson  out. 

"So  you  have  been  at  it  again,"  cried  the  governor  in 
threatening  terms.  "Now  you  will  tell  me  where  you  got  the 
paint  to  make  these  beauties  with  ?" 

No  answer. 

"Do  you  hear  ye  sulky  brute?" 

No  answer,  but  a  glittering  eye  bent  on  Hawes. 

"Put  him  in  the  jacket,"  cried  Hawes  with  An  oath. 

Hodges  and  Fry  laid  each  a  hand  upon  the  man's  shoulder 
and  walked  him  off. 

"  Stop  1 "  cried  Hawes  suddenly ;  "  his  reverence  is  here,  and 
he  is  not  partial  to  the  jacket." 

The  chaplain  was  innocent  enough  to  make  a  graceful  grate- 
M  bow  to  Hawes. 

"Give  him  the  dark  cell  for  twenty-four  hours,"  continued 
Hawes  with  a  malicious  grin. 

The  thief  gave  a  cry  of  dismay  and  shook  himself  clear  of 
&e  turnkeys. 

"Anything  but  that,"  cried  he  with  trembling  voice. 

"Oh I  you  have  found  your  tongue,  have  you?" 
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"Any  punishment  but  that,"  almost  shrieked  the  despairing 
man.  "Leave  me  my  reason.  You  have  robbed  me  of  every- 
thing else.    For  pity's  sake  leave  me  my  reason  I " 

The  governor  made  a  signal  to  the  turnkeys;  they  stepped 
towards  the  thief.  The  thief  sprung  out  of  their  way,  his  eye 
rolling  wildly  as  if  in  search  of  escape.  Seeing  this  the  two 
turnkeys  darted  at  him  like  bulldogs  one  on  each  side.  This 
time,  instead  of  flying,  the  thief  was  observed  to  move  his  body 
in  a  springy  way  to  meet  them;  with  two  motions  rapid  as  light 
and  almost  contemporaneous  he  caught  Hodges  between  the 
eyes  with  his  fist,  and  drove  his  head  like  a  battering-ram  into 
Fry's  belly.  Smack!  ooff!  and  the  two  powerful  men  went 
down  like  ninepins. 

In  a  moment  all  the  warders  within  sight  or  hearing  came 
buzzing  round,  and  Hodges  and  Fry  got  up-,  the  latter  bleed- 
ing; both  staring  confusedly.  Seeinghimself  hemmed  in,  Ro- 
binson offered  no  fiurther  resistance.  He  plumped  himself  down 
on  the  ground  and  there  sat,  and  they  had  to  take  him  up  and 
carry  him  to  the  dark  cells.  But  as  they  were  dragging  him 
along  by  the  shoulders,  he  caught  sight  of  the  governor  and 
chaplain  looking  down  at  him  over  the  rails  of  corridor  B.  At 
sight  of  the  latter  the  thief  wrenched  himself  free  from  his 
attendants,  and  screamed  to  him  — 

"Do  you  see  this ,  you  in  the  black  coat?  You  that  told  us 
the  other  day  you  loved  us,  and  now  stand  coolly  Uiere  and  see 
me  taken  to  the  black  hole  to  be  got  ready  for  the  mad-house? 
D'ye  hear?" 

"I  hear  you,"  replied  the  chaplain  gravely  and  gently. 

"  You  called  us  your  brothers  you." 

"I  did,  and  do." 

"  Well  then ,  here  is  one  of  your  brothers  being  taken  to  hell 
before  your  eyes.  I  go  there  a  man,  but  I  shall  come  out  a 
beast,  and  that  cowardly  murderer  by  your  side  knows  it,  and 
you  have  not  a  word  to  say.  That  is  all  a  poor  fellow  gets  by 
being  your  brother.  My  curse  on  you  all!  butchers  and  hypo- 
crites!" 
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"Give  him  twelve  hours  more  for  that,"  roared  Hawes. 
"—  his  eyes ,  I'll  break  him,  —  him." 

"Ah,"  yelled  the  thief,  "you  curse  me,  do  you?  d'ye  hear 
that?  The  son  of  a  —  appeals  to  Heaven  against  me !  What! 
does  this  lump  of  dirt  believe  there  is  a  God?  Then  there  must 
be  one."  Then  suddenly  flinging  himself  on  his  knees,  he 
cried,  "If  there  is  a  God  who  pities  them  that  suffer,  I  cry  to 
him  on  my  knees  to  tortiure  you  as  you  torture  us.  May  your 
name  be  shame,  may  your  life  be  pain,  and  your  death  loath- 
some !  May  your  skin  rot  from  your  flesh ,  your  flesh  from  your 
bones,  your  bones  from  your  body,  and  yoiur  soul  split  for  ever 
on  the  rock  of  damnation  1 " 

"Take  him  away,"  yelled  Hawes  white  as  a  sheet. 

They  tore  him  away  by  force,  still  threatening  his  persecutor 
with  outstretched  hand  and  raging  voice  and  blazing  eyes,  and 
flung  him  into  the  dark  dungeon. 

"  Cool  yourself  there,  ye  varmint,"  said  Fry  spitefully.  Even 
bis  flesh  crept  at  the  man's  blasphemies. 

Meantime ,  the  chaplain  had  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  trembled  like  a  woman  at  the  frightful  blasphemies  and 
passions  of  these  two  sinners. 

"Til  make  this  place  hell  to  him.  He  shan't  need  to  go 
elsewhere,"  muttered  Hawes  aloud  between  his  clenched 
teeth. 

The  chaplain  groaned. 

The  governor  heard  him  and  turned  on  him :  "  Well,  parson, 
you  see  he  doesn't  thank  you  for  interfering  between  him  and 
me.  He  would  rather  have  had  an  hour  or  two  of  the  jacket  and 
have  done  with  it." 

The  chaplain  sighed.  He  felt  weighed  down  in  spirit  by  the 
wickedness  both  of  Hawes  and  of  Robinson.  He  saw  it  was  in 
vam  at  tiiat  moment  to  try  to  soften  the  former  in  favour  of  the 
latter.   He  moved  slowly  away.   Hawes  eyed  him  sneeringly. 

"He  is  down  upon  his  luck,"  thought  Hawes;  "his  own 
fault  for  interfering  with  me.   I  liked  the  man  well  enough ,  and 
showed  it,  if  he  hadn't  been  a  fool  and  put  his  nose  in  my 
business." 
U  i8  neoer  too  late  to  mend,  V  *       12 
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Half  an  hour  had  scarce  elapsed  when  the  chaplain  came 
back. 

"Mr.  Hawes ,  I  come  to  you  as  a  petitioner." 

"Indeed I"  said  Hawes  with  a  supercilious  sneer  very  hard 
to  bear. 

The  other  would  not  notice  it,  "Pray  do  not  think  I  side 
with  a  refractory  prisoner  if  I  beg  you,  not  to  countermand, 
but  to  modify  Robinson's  punishment." 

"What  for?" 

"  Because  he  cannot  bear  so  many  hours  of  the  dark  cell." 

"Nonsense,  sir." 

"Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  you  will  give  him  six  hours  a-day 
for  four  days,  instead  of  twenty-four  at  a  stretch?" 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  is  too  much  for  you  to  ask. 
I  should  say  by  what  I  see  of  you  that  nothing  is;  but  it  is  too 
much  for  me  to  grant.  The  man  has  earned  punishment;  he  has 
got  it,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all." 

"  Yes ,  I  have  the  care  of  his  soul ,  and  how  can  1  do  his  soul 
good  if  he  loses  his  reason?" 

"  Stuff !  his  reason's  safe  enough ,  what  little  he  has." 

"Do  not  say  stuff!  Do  not  be  rash  where  the  stake  is  so 
great,  or  confident  where  you  have  no  knowledge.  You  have 
never  been  in  the  dark  cell,  Mr.  Hawes;  I  have;  and  I  assure 
you  it  tried  my  nerves  to  the  uttermost.  I  had  many  advantages 
over  this  poor  man.  I  went  in  of  my  own  accord,  animated  by 
a  desire  of  knowledge,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  right, 
my  memory  enriched  by  the  reading  of  five-and-twenty  years, 
on  which  I  could  draw  in  the  absence  of  external  objects;  yet  so 
dreadful  was  the  place  that,  had  I  not  been  fortified  by  com- 
munion with  my  omnipresent  God ,  I  do  think  my  reason  would 
have  suffered  in  that  thick  darkness  and  solitude.  I  repeated 
thousands  of  lines  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  the  Greek  dramatists ; 
then  I  came  to  Shakespeare,  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Victor 
Hugo ;  then  I  tried  to  think  of  a  text  and  compose  a  sermon ; 
but  the  minutes  seemed  hoiurs,  leaden  hours,  and  they  weighed 
my  head  down  and  my  heart  down,  and  so  did  the  Egyptian 
darkness,  till  I  sought  refuge  in  prayer,  and  there  I  found  it." 
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"You  pulled  through  it  and  so  will  he;  and  now  I  think  of  it, 
it  is  too  slight  a  punishment  to  give  a  refractory  blaspheming 
Tiliain  no  worse  than  a  pious  gentleman  took  on  him  for  sport)** 
sneered  Hawes.  **You  heard  his  language  to  me,  the  blas- 
pheming dog?*' 

"I  did!  Ididl  and  therefore  pray  you  to  pity  his  sinful  soul 
exasperated  by  the  severities  he  has  already  undergone.  Oh, 
sir!  the  wicked  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  good;  and  the 
good  can  endure  trials  that  wreck  the  wicked.  I  would  rather 
see  a  righteous  man  thrown  into  that  dismal  dungeon  than  this 
poor  blaspheming  sinner." 

"The  deuce  you  would  I " 

"For  the  righteous  man  has  a  strong  tower  that  the  sinner 
lacks.  He  is  fit  to  battle  with  solitude  and  fearful  datkness; 
an  unseen  light  shines  upon  his  soul,  an  unseen  hand  sustains 
hioL  The  darkness  is  no  darkness  to  him,  for  the  Sun  of 
ligfateousness  is  nigh.  In  the  deep  solitude  he  is  not  alone ,  for 
good  angels  whisper  by  his  side.  ^Yea,  though  he  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  yet  shall  he  fear  no 
evil,  for  God  is  with  him;  his  rod  and  his  staff  they  comfort 
him.'  Tlie  wicked  have  not  this  comfort:  to  them  darkness  and 
solitude  must  be  too  horrible.  Satan  —  not  God  —  is  their  com- 
panion. The  ghosts  of  their  past  crimes  rise  and  swell  the 
present  horror.  Kemorse  and  despair  are  added  to  the  double 
gloom  of  solitude  and  darkness.  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
doing  when  you  shut  up  a  poor  lost  sinner  of  excitable  tempera- 
ment in  that  dreadful  hole.  It  is  a  wild  experiment  on  a  human 
frame.  Pray  be  advised,  pray  be  warned,  pray  let  your  heart 
be  softened,  and  punish  the  man  as  he  deserves  —  but  do  not 
destroy  him  1  oh  do  not!  do  not  destroy  him  I" 

Up  to  this  moment  Hawes  had  worn  a  quiet  malicious  grin. 
At  last  his  rage  broke  through  this  veil.  He  turned  round  black 
as  night  upon  the  chaplain,  who  was  bending  towards  him  in 
earnest  gasping  yet  sweet  and  gentle  supplication. 

"The  vagabond  insulted  me  before  all  my  servants,  and  that 
is  why  you  take  his  part.  He  would  send  me  to  hell  if  he  had 
the  upper  hand.    Pve  got  the  upper  hand ,  and  so  he  shall  taste 
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it  instead  of  me,  till  he  goes  down  on  his  marrowbones  to  me 
with  my  foot  on  his  viper's  tongue.  — him!" 

" Oh !  do  not  curse  him,  above  all  now  that  he  is  in  trouble 
and  defenceless." 

"Let  me  alone,  sir,  and  I'll  let  you,'*  retorted  Hawes 
savagely.  "If  I  curse  him,  you  can  pray  for  him.  I  don't 
hinder  you.  Good  night;"  and  Mr.  Hawes  turned  his  back 
very  rudely, 

"  I  will  pray  for  him  —  and  for  you ! " 

"Ughl" 

So  then  the  chaplain  retired  sorrowfully  to  his  private  room, 
and  here ,  sustained  no  longer  by  action ,  his  high-tuned  nature 
gave  way.  A  cold  languor  came  over  him.  He  locked  the  door 
^at  no  one  might  see  his  weakness,  and  then  succumbing  to 
nature ,  he  fell  first  into  a  sickness  and  then  into  a  trembling, 
and  more  than  once  hysterical  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes  in  the 
temporary  prostration  of  his  spirit  and  his  powers. 

Such  are  the  great.  Men  know  their  feats  but  not  their 
struggles ! 

Meantime  Robinson  lay  in  the  dait  cell  with  a  morsel 
of  bread  and  water,  and  no  bed  or  chair,  that  hunger  and  un- 
rest might  co-operate  with  darkness  and  solitude  to  his  hurt. 
To  this  horrid  abode  it  is  now  our  fate  to  follow  a  thief  and 
a  blasphemer.  We  must  pass  his  gloomy  portal,  over  which 
might  have  been  inscribed  what  Dante  has  written  over  the 
gates  of  hell  — 

"all  ye  who  enter  here  —  ABANDON  HOPE ! ! " 

At  six  o'clock  Robinson  was  thrust  in,  and  his  pittance 
of  bread  and  water  with  him;  the  door,  which  fitted  Hke  mo* 
saic,  was  closed.  The  steps  retreated  carrying  away  hope  and 
human  kind;  there  was  silence,  end  the  man  shivered  in  the 
thick  black  air  that  seemed  a  fluid,  not  an  atmosphere. 

When  the  door  closed  his  heart  was  yet  beating  with  rage 
and  wild  desire  of  vengeance.  He  nursed  this  rage  as  long  as 
he  could,  but  the  thick  darkness  soon  cooled  him  and  cowed 
him.  He  sat  down  upon  the  floor,  he  ate  his  pittance  very 
slowly  two  mouthfuls  a  minute.    "1  will  be  an  hour  eating  it" 
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said  he,  "and  then  an  hour  will  have  passed."  He  thought  he 
was  an  hour  eating  it,  but  in  reality  he  was  scarce  twenty 
minutes.  The  blackness  seemed  to  smother  him.  "I  will  shut 
it  out,**  said  he.  He  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wrapped 
his  head  in  it  "What  a  weak  fool  I  am"  cried  he ,  "when  we 
are  asleep  it  does  not  matter  to  us  light  or  dark,  1  will  go 
to  sleep."  He  lay  down,  his  head  still  wrapped  up,  and  tried 
to  sleep.     So  pussed  the  first  hour. 

Second  hour.  He  rose  from  the  stone  floor  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  sleep.  "Oh  not"  cried  he,  "sleep  is  for  those  who 
are  well  and  happy,  and  who  could  enjoy  themselves  as  well 
awake ,  it  won't  come  to  me  to  save  a  poor  wretch  from  despair. 
I  must  tire  myself,  and  I  am  too  cold  to  sleep :  here  goes  for  a 
warm."  He  groped  to  the  wall,  and  keeping  his  hand  on  it 
went  round  and  round  like  a  caged  tiger.  "Hawes  hopes  to 
driye  me  to  Bedlam.  Fll  do  the  best  I  can  for  myself  to  spite* 
him.  May  he  lie  in  a  place  narrower  than  this ,  and  almost  as 
dark,  with  his  jaw  down  and  his  toes  up  before  the  year  is  out, 
curse  him!"  But  the  poor  wretch's  curses  quavered  away  into 
sobs  and  tears.  "Ohl  what  have  I  done  to  be  used  so  as  I  am 
here?  They  drive  me  to  despair,  then  drive  me  to  hell  for 
despairing.  Patience,  or  I  shall  go  mad.  Patience  1  Patience ! " 
This  hour  was  passed  cursing  and  weeping,  and  groping  for 
warmth,  and  fatigue  —  in  vain. 

Tkird  hour.  The  man  sat  rocking  himself  to  and  fro ,  trying 
not  to  think  of  anything:  for  now  the  past  too  was  coming  with 
all  its  weight  upon  him ;  every  minute  he  started  up  as  if  an 
adder  had  stung  him;  crawled  about  his  cell  seeking  refrige  in 
motion,  and  finding  none;  then  he  threw  himself  on  the  floor 
and  struggled  for  sleep.  Sleep  would  not  come  so  sought;  and 
now  his  spirits  were  quite  cowed.  He  would  cringe  to  Hawes; 
he  would  lick  the  dust  at  his  feet  to  get  out  of  this  horrible 
place;  who  could  he  get  to  go  and  tell  the  governor  he  was 
penitent  He  listened  at  the  door;  he  rapped;  no  one  came. 
He  put  his  ear  to  the  ground  and  listened;  no  sound  —  black- 
ness, silence,  solitude.  "They  have  left  me  here  to  die," 
dnii^jed  the  despairing  man,  and  he  flung  himself  on  the  floor 
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and  writhed  upon  the  hard  stone.  "It.  must  be  morning,  and 
no  one  comes  near  me;  this  is  my  tomb;"  fear  came  upon  him, 
and  trembling  and  a  cold  sweat  bedewed  his  limbs;  and  once 
more  the  past  rushed  over  him  with  tenfold  force ;  days  of  hap- 
piness and  comparative  innocence  now  forfeited  for  ever.  His 
whole  life  whirled  round  before  his  eyes  in  a  panorama,  scene 
dissolving  into  scene  with  inconceivable  rapidity;  thus  passed 
more  than  two  hours;  and  now  remorse  and  memory  con- 
centrated themselves  on  one  dark  spot  in  this  man's  history. 
"  She  is  in  the  tomb,"  cried  he ,  "  and  all  through  me ,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  here.  This  is  my  grave.  Do  you  see  me  Mary?  — 
she  is  here.  Hie  spirits  of  the  dead  can  go  anywhere."  Then 
he  trembled  and  cried  for  help.  Oh  I  for  a  human  voice  or 
a  human  footstep!  —  none.  His  nerves  and  senses  were  now 
shaken.  He  cried  aloud  most  piteously  for  help,  "Mr.  Fry, 
Mr.  Hodges,  help!  help!  help!  The  cell  is  full  of  die  dead,  and 
devils  are  buzzing  round  me  waiting  to  carry  me  away  —  they 
won't  wait  much  longer.  He  fancied  something  supernatural 
passed  him  like  a  wind;  he  struck  wildly  at  it.  He  flung  him- 
self madly  against  the  door  to  escape  it;  he  fell  back  bruised 
and  bleeding,  and  lay  a  while  in  stupor. 

Sixth  hour,  Robinson  was  going  mad.  The  blackness  and 
solitude  and  silence  and  remorse  and  despair  were  more  than 
his  excitable  nature  could  bear  any  longer.  He  prayed  Hawes 
to  come  and  abuse  him.  Be  prayed  Fry  to  bring  the  jacket  to 
him.  "  Let  me  but  see  a  man ,  or  hear  a  man ! "  He  screamed, 
and  cursed,  and  prayed,  and  dashed  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  ran  round  the  ceil  wounding  his  hands  and  his  face.  Sud- 
denly he  turned  deadly  (aim.  He  saw  he  was  going  mad  — 
better  die  than  so —  "I  shall  be  a  beast  soon — I  will  die  a  man" 

—  he  tore  down  his  collar  —  he  had  on  cotton  stockings,  he 
took  one  off — he  tied  it  in  a  loose  knot  roimd  his  naked  throat 

—  he  took  a  firm  hold  with  each  hand. 

And  now  he  was  quiet,  and  sorrowed  calmly.  A  man  to  die 
in  the  prime  of  life  for  want  of  a  little  light  and  a  word  from 
a  human  creature  to  keep  him  from  madness. 

Then  as  the  thought  returned,  clenching  his  teeth,   he 
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gathered  the  ends  of  the  stocking  and  prepared  with  one  fierce 
pull  to  save  his  shaken  reason  and  end  his  miserable  days.  Now 
at  this  awful  moment,  while  his  hands  griped  convulsively  the 
means  of  death,  a  quiet  tap  on  the  outside  of  the  cell  door  sud- 
denly rang  through  the  dead  stillness,  and  a  moment  after 
a  human  word  forced  its  way  into  the  cave  of  madness  and 
death  — 

"Brother!" 

When  this  strange  word  pierced  the  thick  door,  and  came 
into  the  hell -cave  feeble  as  though  wafted  over  water  from 
a  distance,  yet  distinct  as  a  bell  and  bright  as  a  sun-beam,  Ro- 
binson started,  and  quaked  with  fear  and  doubt.  Did  it  come 
from  the  grave  that  unearthly  tone  and  word? 

Still  holding  the  ends  of  the  stocking  he  cried  out  wildly  in  a 
loud  but  quavering  voice : 

"Who — o  —  0  calls  Thomas  Sinclair  brother?"  The  distant 
Toice  rang  back  — 

"Francis  Eden!" 

"Ah !  —  where  are  you ,  Francis  Eden?" 

"Here!  within  a  hand's-breadth  of  you;"  and  Mr.  Eden 
struck  the  door.    "  Here ! " 

"There!  are  you  there?"  and  Robinson  struck  the  door  on 
his  side. 

"Yes,  here!"     ^ 

"Ha!  don't  go  away,  pray  don't  go  away!" 

"I  don't  mean  to  —  take  courage  —  calm  your  fears  — 
a  brother  is  close  by  you!" 

"A  brother !  —  again !  now  I  know  who  it  must  be,  but  there 
is  no  telling  voices  here." 

"What  were  you  doing?" 

"What  was  I  doing?  Oh!  don't  ask  me  —  I  was  going 
mad ,  —  where  are  you?  " 

"Here!"  (rap.) 

"And  I  am  here  close  opposite;  you  won't  go  away  yet 
airhfle?"    . 

"Not  till  you  bid  me,  —  compose  yourself —  do  you  hear 
me?  —  calm  yourself,  compose  yourself!" 
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"I  will  try,  sir!  -^  thank  you,  sir,  —  I  will  try,  —  what 
o'clock  is  it?" 

"Half- past  twelve." 

"Night  or  day?" 
.     "Night" 

Friday  night,  or  Saturday?*' 

"Thursday." 

"How  came  you  to  be  in  the  prison  at  this  hour?" 

"I  was  anxious  about  you." 

"You  were  what?" 

"Fearful  about  you." 

"  What  I    did  you  give  up  your  sleep  only  to  see  after  me  ?  " 

"Are  you  not  glad  I  came?" 

"Is  a  shipwrecked  sailor  glad  when  a  rope  is  flung  him?  I 
hold  on  to  life  and  reason  by  you  I "  . 

"Is  not  this  better  than  sleeping?  —  Did  you  speak?" 

"No!  I  am  thinking!  I  am  trying  to  make  you  out.  Were 
you  ever  a  p (hum)" 

"  Was  I  ever  what  ?  the  door  is  so  thick  I " 

"Oh I  nothing  sir;  you  seem  to  know  what  a  poor  fellow 
suffers  in  the  dark  cell." 

"I  have  been  in  it! " 

"Whee-ugh-wheet!  —  what  a  shame!  what  did  they  put 
you  in  for?" 

"They  didn't  put  me  in,  I  went  in." 

"The  devil  you  did ! "  muttered  the  immured. 

"What?    speak  out." 

"Nothing  your  reverence,"  baffled  Robinson.  "Why  did 
you  go  into  such  a  cur  —  into  such  a  hole  ?  " 

"It  was  my  duty  to  know  what  a  fellow-creature  suffers 
there,  lest,  through  inexperience,  I  might  be  cruel.  Igno- 
rance is  the  mother  of  cruelty!" 

"I  hear  you  sir." 

"And  cruelty  is  a  fearful  crime  in  His  eyes,  whose  servant 
I  am." 

"I  am  thinking,  sir;  I  am  putting  two  or  three  things  to- 
gether —  1  see  — " 
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"Speak  more  slowly  and  articulately." 

"I  will;  I  see  what  you  are  now  —  you  are  a  Christian." 

"Ihopeao!" 

"I  might  have  guessed  as  much,  and  I  did  suspect  it;  but  I 
couldtt't  know,  I  had  nothing  to  go  by.  I  never  fell  in  with  a 
Christian  before." 

"Where  did  you  go  to  look  for  them,"  asked  Mr.  £den  his 
mouth  twitching. 

"I  have  been  in  many  countries,  and  my  eyes  open;  and  Fve 
heard  and  read  qf  Christians,  and  I've  met  hypocrites :  but  never 
met  a  living  Christian  till  to-night;"  —  then,  after  a  pause, 
"Sir,  I  want  to  apologize  to  you ! " 

"What  for?" 

"For  my  ignorant  and  ungrateful  conduct  to  you  in  my  cell." 

"Let  bygones  be  bygones  1 " 

"Could  you  forgive  me,  sir?" 

"  You  punished  yourself,  not  me ;  I  forgive  you." 

"Thank  you." 

Robinson  was  silent 

After  a  pause,  Mr.  Eden  tapped. 

"What  are  you  doing?" 

"I  am  thinking  over  your  goodness  to  me." 

"  Are  you  better  now  ?  " 

"That  I  am.  The  place  was  a  tomb;  since  you  came  it  is 
only  a  closet.  I  ean*t  see  your  face  —  I  feel  it  though;  and 
your  voice  is  music  to  me.  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me^ 
tor?" 

"I  have  many  things  to  sgj^to  you;  but  this  is  not  the  time. 
I  want  you  to  sleep."     . 
"Why,  sir?" 

"Sleep  is  the  balm  of  mind  and  body;  you  need  sleep." 
"And  you,  sir?" 
"IshaUsithere." 

"You  will  take  your  death  of  cold." 
"No,  I  have  my  great  coat." 
There  was  a  long  pause. 
Bobmson  tapped.    "  Sir,  grant  me  a  favour." 
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"What  is  it?" 

"  Go  home  to  your  bed." 

"What,  leave  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Shall  you  not  miss  me?" 

"Yes,  sir,  but  you  must  go.  The  words  you  have  spoken 
will  stay  with  me  while  you  are  gone." 

"I  shall  stay." 

"  No,  sir,  no  I    I  can't  bear  it  —  it  isn't  fair ! " 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"It  isn't  fair  that  a  gentleman  like  you  should  be  kept  shiver- 
ing at  an  unfortunate  man's  door  like  me.  —  I  am  not  quite 
good  for  nothing,  sir,  and  this  will  disgrace  me  in  my  own 
eyes." 

"I  am  on  the  best  side  of  the  door;  don't  trouble  your  head 
about  me." 

"I  shouldn't,  sir,  if  you  had  not  about  me  —  but  kindness 
begets  kindness ;  —  go  to  your  comfortable  bed." 

Mr.  Eden  hesitated. 

"You  will  make  me  more  unhappy  than  I  am,  if  you  stay 
here  in  the  cold." 

Now  at  the  beginning  of  this  argument  Mr.  Eden  was  de- 
termined not  to  go ;  but  on  reflection  he  made  up  his  mind  to, 
for  this  reason:  "This,"  said  he  to  himself,  "is  an  act  of  un- 
common virtue  and  self-  denial  in  this  poor  fellow.  I  must  not 
baulk  it,  for  it  will  be  good  for  his  soul;  it  is  a  step  on  the  right 
road.  This  good  and  I  might  say  noble  act  is  a  foundation- 
stone  on  which  I  ought  to  try  and  build  an  honest  man  and  a 
Christian."- 

"  Well  then  as  you  are  so  considerate  I  will  go." 

"Thank  you." 

"  Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  before  I  go?" 

"No,  sir;  you  have  done  all  a  man  can;  yes,  you  can  do 
something  —  you  spoke  a  word  to  me  when  you  came ;  it  is  a 
word  I  am  not  wortiiy  of,  but  still  if  you  could  leave  me  that 
word  it  would  be  a  companion  for  me." 

"Brother!" 
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"Thank  you." 

When  he  heard  Mr.  Eden's  steps  grow  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  at  last  inaudible,  Bobinson  groaned;  the  darkness  turned 
blacks  and  the  solitude  more  desolate  than  ever. 

Mr.  Eden  paced  the  corridors  in  meditation.  "It  is  never 
too  late  to  mend!"  .said  he.  "This  man  seem^  an  unredeem- 
able brute:  yet  his  heart  was  to  be  touched  by  persevering 
kindness;  and  once  touched,  how  much  of  goodness  left  in  his 
fallen  nature  —  genuine  gratitude,  and  even  the  embers  of  self- 
respect.  *I  hate  myself  for  my  conduct  in  the  cell;  it  would 
disgrace  me  in  my  own  eyes  tf  I  let  you  shiver  at  my  door.' 
Poor  fellow,  my  heart  yearns  towards  him  for  that.  *Go,  or 
you  will  make  me  more  unhappy.'  Why  that  was  real  delicacy. 
I  must  not  let  him  suffer  for  it.  In  an  hour  I  will  go  back  to 
him.  If  he  is  asleep,  well  and  good;  if  not,  there  I  stay  till 
morning." 

He  went  to  his  room  and  worked;  the  hour  soon  glided  by 
to  him;  not  so  to  the  poor  prisoner.  At  two  in  the  morning 
Mr.  Eden  came  softly  back  to  the  dark  cell  to  see  whether  Ro- 
binson was  asleep.  He  scratched  the  door  with  a  key.  A  loud, 
unsteady  voice  cried  out, "  What  is  that?" 

"It  is  I,  brother." 

"Why  are  you  not  in  your  bed?" 

"I  couldn't  sleep  for  anxiety.  Come,  chat  with  me  till  you 
feel  sleepy.    How  did  you  color  those  cards  ?  " 

"I  found  a  coal  and  a  bit  of  brick  in  the  yard.  I  pounded 
them  and  mixed  them  with  water,  and  laid  them  on  with  a  brush 
I  had  made  and  hid." 

"  Very  ingenious  I    Are  you  cold?  " 

"No." 

"Because  your  voice  trembles." 

"Does  it?" 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"Can't  you  guess?" 

"  No !  But  I  remember  you  used  to  tremlbe'when  I  spoke  to 
you  in  the  cell.  Why  was  that?  Have  your  nerves  been  shaken 
by  ill-usage  my  poor  fellow?" 
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"Oh,  no!  it  is  not  that." 

"TeUmethen!" 

"  Oh ,  sir  I  you  know  all  a  poor  fellow  feels.  You  can  guess 
what  made  me  tremhle,  and  makes  me  tremhle  now,  like  an 
aspen  I  do." 

"  No,  indeed !  pray  tell  me  I    Are  we  not  friends?  " 

" The  bfest  ever  I  had,  or  ever  shall.'* 

"ThenteUme." 

"Til  try ;  but  it  is  a  long  story,  and  the  door  is  so  thick." 

"Ah !  but  I  hear  you  better;  I  have  got  used  to  your  voice." 

"Well,  sir;  but  Tve  no  words  to  speak  to  you  as  I  ought. 
Why  did  I  use  to  tremble  when  you  used  to  speak  kind  to  me? 
Sir,  when  I  first  came  here  I  hadn't  a  bad  heart  I  was  a  felon, 
but  I  was  a  man.  They  turned  me  to  a  brute  by  cruelty  and 
wrong.  You  came  too  late,  sir.  It  wasn't  Tom  Robinson  you 
found  in  that  cell.  I  had  got  to  think  all  men  were  devils, 
lliey  poisoned  my  soul !    I  hated  Grod  and  man ! 

"The  very  chaplain  before  you  said  good  kind  words  in 
church,  but  out  of  it  he  was  Hawes's  tool!  Then  you  came  and 
spoke  good  kind  words.  My  heart  ran  to  meet  them;  then  it 
drew  back  all  shivering  and  said,  this  is  a  hypocrite  too  I  I  was 
a  fool  and  a  villain  to  think  so  for  a  moment,  and  perhaps  I 
didn't  at  bottom,  but  I  w^s  turned  to  gall. 

"  Oh,  sir!  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  lose  hope ,  to  find  out 
that  do  what  you  will  you  can't  be  right,  can't  escape  abuse  and 
hatred  and  torture.  Treat  a  man  like  a  dog  and  you  make 
him  one! 

"But  you  came:  your  voice,  your  face,  your  eye,  were  all 
pity  and  kindness.  I  hoped,  but  I  was  afraid  to  hope !  I  had 
seen  but  two  things  —  butchers  and  hypocrites.  Then  I  had 
sworn  in  my  despair  never  to  speak  again,  and  I  wouldn't  speak 
to  you.  Fooll  —  How  kind  and  patient  you  were.  Sir,  once 
when  you  left  me  you  sighed  as  you  closed  the  cell  door.  1  came 
after  you  to  beg  your  pardon,  when  it  was  too  late;  indeed  I 
did,  upon  my  honour.  And  when  you  would  rub  the  ointment 
on  my  throat  in  spite  of  my  ingratitude,!  could  have  worshipped 
you,  but  my  pride  held  me  back  like  an  iron  hand.    Why  did  I 
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tremble?  that  was  the  devil  and  my  better  part  fighting  inside 
me  for  the  upper  hand.  And  another  thing,  I  did  not  dare 
speak  to  you.  I  felt  that  if  I  did  I  should  give  way  altogether, 
like  a  womai^  or  a  child;  I  feel  so  now.  For,  oh!  can't  you 
guess  what  it  must  be  to  a  poor  fellow  when  all  the  rest  are 
savage  as  wolves ,  and  one  is  kind  as-a  woman  ?  Oh !  you  have 
been  a  friend  to  me.  You  don't  know  all  you  have  done;  you 
have  saved  my  life.  When  you  came  here  a  stocking  was 
knotted  round  my  throat;  a  minute  later  the  man  you  call  your 
brother  —  God  bless  you  —  would  have  been  no  more.  There, 
I  never  meant  you  should  know  that,  and  now  it  has  slipped 
out  My  benefactor!  my  kind  friend!  my  angel!  for  you  are 
an  angel  and  not  a  man.  What  can  I  do  to  show  you  what  I 
feel?  What  can  I  say  ?  There ,  I  tremble  all  over  now  as  I  did 
then.  I'm  choking  for  words,  and  the  cruel  thick  door  keeps 
me  from  you.  I  want  to  put  my  neck  under  your  foot,  fori 
can't  speak.  All  I  say  isn't  worth  a  buttpn.  Words !  words ! 
words  1  give  me  words  that  mean  something.  They  shan't  keep 
me  from  you,  they  shan't !  they  shan't  1  My  stubborn  heart  was 
between  us  once,  now  there  is  only  a  door.  Give  me  your  hand ! 
gi?e  me  your  hand  before  my  heart  bursts." 

"There!  there!" 

"Hold  it  there!" 

"Yes!  yes!" 

"My  lips  are  here  close  opposite  it.  I  am  kissing  your  dear 
hind.  There!  there!  there!  I  bless  you!  I  love  you!  I  adore 
you!  I  am  kissing  your  hand,  and  I  am  on  my  knees  blessing 
you  and  kissing.     Oh,  my  heart!  my  heart!  my  heart!" 

There  was  a  long  silence,  distuibed  only  by  sobs  that  broke 
npon  the  night  from  the  black  cell.  Mr.  Eden  leaned  against 
the  door  with  his  hand  in  the  same  place;  the  prisoner  kissed 
the  spbt  from  time  to  time. 

"Your  reverence  is  crying  too!"  was  the  first  word  spoken, 
▼ery  gently. 

"How  do  you  know?"  . 

"You  don't  speak,  and  my  heart  tells  me  you  are  shedding 
a  tear  for  me ;  there  was  only  that  left  to  do  for  me." 
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Then  there  was  another  silence,  and  •true  it  was  that  the 
good  man  and  the  bad  man  mingled  some  tears  through  the 
massy  door.  These  two  hearts  pierced  it,  and  went  to  and  fro 
through  it,  arid  melted  in  spite  of  it,  and  defied  and  utterly  de- 
feated it. 

"Did  you  speak,  dear  sir?" 

"No I  not  for  the  world!  Weep  on  my  poor  sinning,  suf- 
fering brother.  Heaven  sends  you  this  blessed  rain ;  let  it  drop 
quietly  on  your  parched  soul,  refresh  you,  and  shed  peace  on 
your  troubled  heart.  Drop  gentle  dew  from  heaven  upon  his 
spirit;  prepare  the  dry  soil  for  the  good  seed  I " 

And  so  the  bad  man  wept  abundantly ;  to  him  old  long-dried 
sources  of  tender  feeling  were  now  unlocked  by  Christian  lovo 
and  pity. 

The  good  man  shed  a  gentle  tear  or  two  of  sympathy;  of 
sorrow  too ,  to  find  so  much  goodness  had  been  shut  up  driven 
in  and  well-nigh  quenched  for  ever  in  the  poor  thief. 

To  both  these  holy  drops  were  as  the  dew  of  Hermon  on 
their  souls. 

O  lacrymariyn  fons  tenero  saoros 
Dacentiom  ortas  ex  animo;  quater 
Felix  in  imo  qui  scatentem 
Pectore  te  pia  Nympha  sensit. 

Kobinson  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"Go  home,  sir,  now;  you  have  done  your  work,  you  have 
saved  me,  I  feel  at  peace.  I  could  sleep.  You  need  not  fear 
to  leave  me  now." 

"I  shall  sit  here  until  you  are  asleep,  and  then  I  will  go. 
Do  you  hear  tliis?"  and  he  scratched  the  door  with  his  key. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  when  I  do  so  and  you  do  not  tap  in  reply  I  shall  know 
you  are  asleep." 

Bobinson,  whose  heart  was  now  so  calmed,  felt  his  eyes  get 
heavier  and  heavier.  After  awhile  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Eden  but 
received  no  reply. 

"Perhaps  he  is  dozing,"  thought  Bobinson.  "I  won't  dis- 
turb him." 
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Then  he  composed  himself,  lying  close  to  the  door  to  be 
near  his  friend. 

After  awhile  Mr.  Eden  scratched  the  door  with  his  key. 
There  was  no  answer;  then  he  rose  softly  and  went  to  his  own 
room. 

Eobinson  slept  Slept  like  an  infant  after  this  feverish  day. 
His  body  lay  still  in  a  hole  dark  and  almost  as  narrow  as  the 
groTe,  but  his  spirit  had  broken  prison.  Tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer  descended  like  a  dove  upon  his  wet  eye-lids,  and  fanned 
him  with  her  downy, wings,  and  bedewed  the  hot  heart  and 
smarting  limbs  with  her  soothing  vivifying  balm. 

At  six  o'clock  Evans  went  and  opened  Kobinson's  cell  door. 
He  was  on  ^e  ground  sleeping,  with  a  placid  smile  on  his  face. 
E?an8  looked  down  at  him  with  a  puzzled  air.  Whilst  contem- 
plating him  he  was  j oined  by  Fry. 

"Ugh!"  grunted  that  worthy,  "seems  to  agree  with  him." 
And  he  went  off  and  told  Hawes. 

Dhrectly  after  chapel,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  attend, 
came  an  order  to  take  Eobinson  out  of  the  dark  cell  and  put  him 
OQ  the  crank. 

The  disciplinarian,  defeated  in  his  attempt  on  Kobinson, 
was  compensated  by  a  rare  stroke  of  good  fortune  —  a  case  of 
real  refractoriness;  even  this  was  not  perfect,  but  it  answered 
every  purpose. 

In  one  of  the  labor  cells  they  found  a  prisoner  seated  with 
the  utmost  coolness  across  the  handle  of  his  crank.  He  wel- 
comed his  visitants  with  a  smile,  and  volimteered  a  piece  of  in- 
formation —  "  it  is  all  right." 

Now  it  couldn't  be  all  right,  for  it  was  impossible  he  could 
have  done  his  work  in  the  time.  Hawes  looked  at  the  face  of 
the  crank  to  see  how  much  had  been  done,  and  lo !  the  face  was 
broken  and  the  index  had  disappeared.  As  Mr.  Hawes  examined 
the  face  of  the  crank,  the  prisoner  leered  at  him  with  a  mighty 
Billy  cunning. 

This  personage's  name  was  Ca4er;  it  may  be  as  well  to  ex- 
plun  him.  Go  into  any  large  English  gaol  on  any  day  in  £tny 
year  you  like,  you  shall  find  there  two  or  three  prisoners  who 
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have  no  business  to  be  in  such  a  place  at  all  —  half-witted,  half^ 
responsible  creatures,  missent  to  gaol  by  shallow  judges  con- 
tentedly executing  those  shallow  laws  they  ought  to  modify 
and  stigmatize  until  civilization  shall  come  and  correct 
them. 

These  imbeciles,  if  the  nation  itself  was  not  both  half-witted 
and  a  thoughtless  ignorant  dunce  in'  all  matters  relating  to  such 
a  trifle  (Heaven  forgive  us !)  as  its  prisons,  would  be  taken  to 
the  light  not  plunged  into  darkness ;  would  not  be  shut  up  alone 
with  their  own  no-minds  to  accumulate  the  stupidity  that  has 
undone  them,  but  forced  into  Collision  with  better  under- 
standings ;  would  not  be  closeted  in  a  gaol,  but  in  a  mild  asylum 
with  a  school  attached. 

The  offences  of  these  creatures  is  seldom  theft,  hardly  ever 
violence.  This  idiot  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  separate  con- 
finement for  being  the  handle  with  which  two  knaves  had  passed 
base  coin.  Sentenced  by  his  own  brother  sitting  on  an  English 
judgment-seat  with  horse-hair  outside  his  skull  and  wool  in  to 
730  days'  prison  —  in  other  words  my  Lord  Noodle  cut  the  cat's 
paw  off  at  the  shoulder  because  the  monkey  took  chestnuts  with 
it  and  ate  them  all  to  his  own  cheek.  The  same  day  this  same, 
animal  sentenced  a  scoundrel  who  was  not  an  idiot,  and  had 
beaten  and  kicked  his  wife  to  the  edge  of  the  grave  —  to  four- 
teen years' imprisonment?  no:  —  to  four  months.    Beast! 

Mr.  Carter  had  observed  that  Fry  looked  at  a  long  iron 
needle  on  the  face  of  the  crank,  and  that  when  he  had  been 
lazy  somehow  this  needle  pointed  out  the  fact  to  Fry.  He  could 
not  understand  it,  but  then  the  world  was  brimful  of  things  he 
could  not  understand  one  bit.  It  was  no  use  standing  idle,  till 
he  could  comprehend  rerum  naturam  —  bother  it  In  short, 
Mr.  Carter  did  what  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  people  in  his  con- 
dition to  do,  he  cogitated,  and  the  result  of  this  unfamiliar  pro- 
cess was  that  he  broke  the  glass  of  the  crank  face,  took  out  the 
index,  shied  the  pieces  of  glass  carefully  oyer  the  wall,  secreted 
the  needle,  took  about  ten  turns  of  the  crank,  and  then  left  off 
and  sat  down  exulting  secretly. 

When  they  came  as  usual  and  went  to  consult  the  accusing 
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needle,  he  chuckled  and  leered  with  foolish  cunning.  But  his 
chuckle  died  away  into  a  most  doleM  quaver  when  he  found 
himself  surrounded,  jacketed,  strapped,  and  collared.  He 
struggled  furiously  at  first,  like  some  wild  animal  in  a  net;  and 
when  resistance  was  hopeless  the  poor  half-witted  creature 
lifted  up  his  voice,  and  uttered  loud  wild-beast  cries  of  pain  and 
terror  that  rang  through  the  vast  prison. 

These  horrible  cries' brought  all  the  warders  to  the  spot,  and 
Mr.  Eden.  There  he  found  Carter  howling,  and  Hawes  in  front 
of  him,  cursing  and  threatening  him  with  destruction,  if  he  did 
not  hold  his  noise. 

He  might  as  well  have  suspended  a  dog  from  a  branch  by 
the  hind  leg,  and  told  him  he  mustn't  howl. 

This  sight^lrove  a  knife  through  Mr.  Eden's  heart.  He  stood 
amongst  them  white  as  a  sheet  He  could  not  speak ;  but  his 
pale  face  was  a  silent  protest  against  this  enormity.  His  look 
of  horror  and  righteous  indignation  chilled  and  made  uneasy 
the  inquisitors,  all  but  Hawes. 

"Hold  your  noise,  ye  howling  brute,  or  Pll"  —  and  he 
clapped  his  hwid  before  Carter's  mouth. 

Carter  seized  his  thumb  with  his  teeth ,  and  bit  it  to  the 
bone.  Hawes  yelled  with  pain,  and  strove  furiously  to  get  his 
hand  away,  but  Carter  held  it  like  a  tiger.  Hawes  capered  with 
agony,  and  yelled  again.  The  first  to  come  to  his  relief  was  Mr. 
Eden.  He  was  at  the  biped's  side  in  a  moment,  and  pinched 
his  nose.  Now  as  his  lungs  were  puffing  like  a  blacksmith's 
bellows  his  mouth  flew  open  the  moment  the  other  breathing- 
hole  was  stopped,  and  Hawes  got  his  bleeding  hand  away. 

He  held  it  with  the  other  and  shook  it,  and  moaned  dismally 
Bke  a  great  giri;  but  suddenly  looking  up  he  saw  a  half  grin 
upon  the  faces  of  his  myrmidons. 

For  the  contrast  of  a  man  telling  another  who  was  in  pain 
not  to  make  a  row,  and  the^ext  moment  making  an  aboniinable 
row  himself  for  no  better  reason,  was  funny. 

For  all  this  '^occurred  ten  times  quicker  in  action  than  in 
rdation. 
U  ii  never  too  late  to  mend,  U  [13  > 
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Mr.  Hawes*s  conversion  to  noise  came  rapidly  in  a  single 
sentence  after  this  fashion. 

" —  you!  hold  your  infernal  noise  Oh!  Aughl  Ah!  EEl 
EE!  Aahl  Ohl  Oh!  EEl  EE!  00!  00!  00!  00!  OOl 
00!" 

So  Fry  and  Hodges  and  Evans  and  Davis  grinned. 

For  all  these  men  had  learned  from  Hawes  to  laugh  at  pain 
—  (another's).  One  man  alone  did  not  even  smile.  He  was 
an  observer,  and  did  not  expect  any  one  to  be  great  at  bearing 
pain  who  was  rash  in  inflicting  it;  moreover  he  suffered  with 
all  who  suffer.  He  was  sorry  for  the  pilloried  biped,  and  sorry 
for  the  bitten  brute. 

He  then  gave  them  another  lesson.  "All  you  want  the  poor 
thing  to  do  is  to  suffer  in  silence.  Withdraw  twenty  yards  from 
him.**  He  set  the  example  by  retreating,  the  others,  Hawes  in- 
cluded, being  off  thenr  guard,  obeyed  mechanically  the  superior 
spirit. 

Carter's  cries  died  away  into  a  whimpering  moan.  The 
turnkeys  looked  at  one  another,  and  with  a  sort  of  commence- 
ment of  respect  at  Mr.  Eden. 

"Parson  knows  more  than  we  do." 

Hawes  interrupted  this  savagely. 

"Ye  fools!  couldn't  you  see  it  was  the  sight  of  your  ugly 
faces  made  him  roar,  not  the  jacket?  Keep  him  there  'till 
further  orders ; "  and  he  went  off  to  plaister  his  wounded  hand. 

Mr.  Eden  sat  down  and  covered  his  face.  He  was  as  miser- 
able as  this  vile  world  can  ever  make  a  man  who  lives  for  a 
better.  The  good  work  he  was  upon  was  so  difficult  in  itself, 
and  those  who  ought  to  have  helped  fought  against  him. 

When  with  intelligence,  pain,  and  labour  he  had  built  up  a 
little  good,  Hawes  was  sure  to  come  and  knock  it  down  again; 
and  this  was  the  way  to  break  his  heart 

He  had  been  taking  such  pains  with  this  poor  biped;  he  had 
played  round  his  feeble  imderstanding  to  find  by  what  door  a 
little  wisdom  and  goodness  could  be  made  to  enter  him.  At 
last  he  had  found  that  pictures  pleased  him  and  excited  him,  and 
awakened  all  the  intelligence  he  had. 
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Mr.  Eden  had  a  vast  collection  of  engravings  and  photo- 
graphs^ His  plan  with  Garter  was  to  show  him  some  engraving 
presenting  a  fact  or  anecdote.  First  he  would  put  under  his 
eyes  a  cruel  or  unjust  action.  He  would  point  out  the  signs  of 
suffering  in  one  of  the  figures.  Carter  would  understand  this 
because  he  saw  it.  Then  Mr.  Eden  would  excite  his  sympathy. 
"Poor  so  and  so,"  would  Mr.  Eden  say  in  a  pitying  voice. 
"Poor  so  and  so,"  would  biped  Carter  echo.  After  several 
easy  lessons  he  would  find  him  a  picture  of  some  more  moderate 
injustice,  and  so  raise  the  shadow  of  a  difficulty,  and  draw  a 
little  upon  Carter's  understanding  as  well  as  sympathy.  Then 
would  come  pictures  of  charity,  of  benevolence,  ^nd  other  good 
actions.  Tl^se  and  their  effects  upon  the  several  figures  Carter 
was  invited  to  admire ,  and  so  on  to  a  score  of  topics.  The  first 
thing  was  to  make  Carter  think  and  talk,  which  he  did  in  the 
liappy-go-lucky  way  of  his  class ,  uttering  nine  mighty  simple 
remaps,  and  then  a  bit  of  superlative  wisdom,  or  something 
that  sounded  like  it.  And  wheji  he  had  shot  his  random  bolts, 
Mr.  Eden  would  begin,  and  treat  each  picture  as  a  text,  and 
otter  much  wisdom  on  it  in  simple  words. 

He  found  Carter's  mind  in  a  state  of  actual  lethargy.  He  got 
it  out  of  that ;  he  created  an  excitement  and  kept  it  up.  He  got 
at  his  little  bit  of  mind  through  his  senses.  Honor  to  all  the 
great  arts  I  The  limit  to  their  beauty  and  their  usefulness  has 
never  yet  been  found  and  never  will.  Painting  was  the  golden 
key  this  thinker  held  to  the  Bramah  lock  of  an  imbecile's  under- 
standing —  the  ponderous  wards  were  beginning  to  revolve  — 
when  a  blockhead  came  and  did  his  best  to  hamper  the  lock. 

In  English,  Eden  was  gradually  making  the  biped  a  man: 
comes  Hawes  and  turns  him  to  a  brute.  The  whimpering  moans 
ofCarter  were  thoroughly  animal,  and  the  poor  biped's  degra- 
dation as  well  as  his  suffering  made  Mr.  Eden  wretched. 

To-day  for  the  first  time  the  chaplain  saw  a  prisoner  cruci- 
fied without  suffering  tha^  peculiar  physical  weakness  which  I 
have  more  than  once  noticed.  Poor  soul,  he  was  so  pleased  at 
this  that  he  thanked  Heaven  for  curing  him  of  that  contemptible 
infirmity,  bo  he  called  it.   But  he  had  to  pay  for  this  victory:  he 
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never  felt  so  sick  at  heart  as  now*  He  turned  far  reHef  to  the 
duties  he  had  in  his  zeal  added  to  a  chaplain's  ackno^edged 
routine :  he  visited  his  rooms  andall  his  ratioiial  workpeople. 

The  sight  of  all  the  good  he  was  doing  hy  teaching  the 
sweets  of  anti-tbeft  was  always  a  cordial  to  him. 

Almost  the  last  cell  he  visited  was  Tliomas  Robinson's.  The 
man  had  been  fretting  and  worrying  himself  to  know  why  he  did 
not  come  before.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  opened  he  took  an  * 
eager  step  to  meet  him,  then  stopped  irresolutely,  and  blushed 
and  beamed  with  pleasure  mixed  with  a  certain  confusion.  He 
looked  volumes,  but  waited  out  of  respect  for  his  reverence  to 
address  him.  | 

Mr.  Eden  held  out  his  hand  to  him  with  a  frank  manner  and 
kind  smile.  At  this  Robinson  tried  to  speak  but  could  only 
stammer,  something  seemed  to  rise  in  his  throat  and  block  up 
the  exit  of  words. 

"  Come ,"  said  Mr.  Eden ,  "  no  more  of  that ;  be  composed, 
and  I  will  sit  down ,  for  I  am  tired." 

Robinson  brought  him  his  stool ,  and  Mr.  Eden  sat  down. 

They  conversed,  and  afer  some  kind  inquiries,  Mr.  Eden 
came  to  the  grand  purport  of  this  visit,  which,  to  the  surprise 
and  annoyance  of  Robinson,  was  to  reprobate  severely  the 
curses  and  blasphemies  he  had  uttered  as  they  weref  dragging 
him  to  the  dark  cell.  And  so  threatening  and  severe  was  Mr. 
Eden ,  that  at  last  poor  Robinson  whined  out ,  — 

"Sir,  you  will  make  me  wish  I  was  in  the  dark  cell  again, 
for  then  you  took  my  part;  now  you  are  against  me." 

"Iliere  is  a  time  for  everything  under  the  sun.  When  you 
were  in  the  dark  cell,  consolation  and  indulgence  were  the  best 
things  for  your  soul,  and  I  gave  them  you  as  well  as  I  could. 
You  are  not  in  the  dark  cell  now,  and  out  of  the  same  love  for 
you,  I  tell  you  that  if  God  took  you  this  night  the  curses  you 
uttered  yesterday  would  destroy  you  to  all  eternity." 

"  I  hope  not ,  your  reverence ! " 

"Away  with  delusive  hopes,  they  war  against  the  soul.  I 
teU  you  tiiose  curses  that  came  from  a  tongue  set  on  ire  of  Hell 
have  placed  you  under  the  |ban  of  Heaven.    Are  you  not  this 
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Eawes^s  brother,  Ms  brother  e"very  way  —  two  unforgiven 
sinners?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  saidBobiBsoA,  truckling,  "of  course!  know  I 
am  a  great  sinner,  a  desperate  sinner,  not  worthy  to  be  in  your 
reverence's  company.  But  I  hope,"  he  added  with  sudden 
sincerity  and  spirit,  "you  don't  think  I  am  such  an  out-and-out 
scoundrel  as  that  Hawes." 

"Mr,  Hawes  would  tell  me  you  are  the  scoundrel  and  he  a 
Eeaious  servant  of  morality  and  order;  but  these  comparisons 
ire  out  of  place.  I  am  now  deferring  not  to  the  world's  judg- 
ment but  to  a  higher,  in  whose  eye  Mr.  Hawes  and  you  stand 
on  a  level  —  two  unforgiven  sinners ;  if  not  forgiven  you  will 
both  perish  everlastingly,  and  to  be  forgiven  you  must  forgive. 
God  is  very  forgiving  —  he  forgives  the  best  of  us  a  thousand 
file  offences.  But  he  never  forgives  unconditionally.  His 
terms  are  our  repentance  and  our  forgiveness  of  those  who 
ofbd  us  one-millionth  part  as  deeply  as  we  o&nd  him.  There- 
fore in  praying  against  Hawes  you  have  prayed  against  yourself. 
Give  me  your  slate.   No;  take  it  yourself.   Write — " 

Robinson  took  his  pencil  with  alacrity.  He  wrote  a  beauti- 
&1  hand ,  and  wanted  to  show  off  this  accomplishment  to  his 
reverence. 

"'Forgive  us  our  sins  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us.' " 

"It  is  down,  sir." 

"Now  particularize." 

"  Particularize ,  your  reverence  ?  " 

"Write  under  *us'  *our'  and  *we,'  *me'  *my'  and  *I;'  re- 


"All  right,  sir." 

"Now,  under  *them'  write  *Mr.  Hawes.'" 
"Ugh;  yes,  your  reverence ,  *  Mr.  Hawes.'" 
"And  under  the  last  four  words  vmte ,  *  his  cruelty  to  me.'" 
This  was  wormwood  to  Mr. Robinson.  "  *His  cruelty  to  me.'" 
"Now  read  your  work  out." 

"  *  Forgive  me  my  sins  as  I  forgive  Mr.  Hawes  his  cruelty 
tome.'" 
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"Now  ponder  over  those  words.  Keep  them  hefore  your 
eye  here ,  and  try  at  least  and  bow  your  stubborn  heart  to  them. 
Fall  on  them  and  be  broken,  or  they  will  fall  on  you  and  grind 
you  to  powder."  He  concluded  in  a  terrible  tone;  then,  seeing 
Bobinson  abashed,  more  from  a  notion  he  was  in  a  rage  with 
him  than  from  any  deeper  sentiment,  he  bade  him  farewell 
kindly  as  ever. 

" I  know,"  said  he ,  "I  have  given  you  a  hard  task.  "We  can 
all  gabble  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  how  few  have  ever  prayed  it! 
But  at  least  try,  my  poor  soul,  and  1  will  set  you  an  example. 
I  will  pray  for  my  brother  Robinson  and  my  brother  Hawes, 
and  I  shall  pray  for  them  all  the  more  warmly,  that  at  present 
one  is  a  blaspheming  thief  and  the  other  a  pitiless  blockhead." 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  Mr.  Eden  preached  two  sermons 
that  many  will  remember  all  their  lives.  The  first  was  against 
theft  and  all  the  shades  of  dishonesty.  I  give  a  few  of  his  topics : 
the  dry  bones  he  covered  with  flesh  and  blood  and  beauty.  The 
tendency  of  theft  was  to  destroy  all  moral  and  social  good.  For 
were  it  once  to  prevail  so  far  as  to  make  property  insecure ,  in- 
dustry would  lose  heart,  enterprise  and  frugality  be  crushed, 
and  at  last  the  honest  turn  thieves  in  self-defence.  Nearly  every 
act  of  theft  had  a  baneful  influence  on  the  person  robbed. 

Here  he  quoted  by  name  instances  of  industrious,  frugal 
persons,  whose  savings  having  been  stolen,  they  had  lost 
courage  and  good  habits  of  years'  standing,  and  had  ended  iU. 
Then  he  gave  them  a  simile.  These  great  crimes  are  like  great 
trunk  railways.  They  create  many  smaller  ones :  some  flow  into 
them;  some  out  of  them.  Drunkenness  generally  precedes  an 
act  of  theft;  drunkenness  always  follows  it;  lies  flow  from  it  in 
streams,  and  perjury  rushes  to  its  defence. 

It  breeds ,  too ,  other  vices  that  punish  it,  but  never  cure  it 
—  prodigality  and  general  loose  living.  The  thief  is  never  the 
richer  by  this  vile  act  which  impoverishes  his  victim;  for  the 
money  obtained  by  this  crime  is  wasted  in  others.  The  folly  of 
theft;  its  ill  economy.  What  high  qualities  are  laid  out  to  their 
greatest  disadvantage  by  the  thief;  acuteness,  watchfulness, 
sagacity,  determination,  tact.    These  virtues,   coupled  with 
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integrity,  enrich  thousands  every  year.  How  many  thieves  do 
they  enrich?  How  many  thieves  are  a  shilling  a-year  the  better 
for  the  hundreds  of  pounds  that  come  dishonestly  into  their 
hands? 

"In  —  gaol  (Mr.  Lepel's),  there  is  now  a  family  that  have 
stolen,  first  and  last,  property  worth  eighteen  thousand  pounds. 
The  entire  possessions  of  this  family  are  now  two  pair  of  shoes. 
The  clothes  they  stand  in  belong  to  Government;  their  own  had 
to  be  burned,  so  foul  were  they.  Eighteen  thousand  pounds 
had  they  stolen  —  to  be  beggars,  and  this  is  the  rule,  not  the 
exception,  as  you  all  know.  Why  is  this  your  fate  and  your 
end?  Because  a  mightier  power  than  man's  has  determined  that 
thieving  shall  not  thrive.    The  curse  of  God  is  upon  theft ! " 

Then  came  life-like  pictures  of  the  honest  man  and  the  thief. 
The  one  with  an  eye  that  faced  you,  with  a  conscious  dignity, 
and  often  a  cheerful  countenance;  the  other  with  a  shrinking 
efe,  a  conscious  meanness,  and  never  with  a  smile  from  the 
hport;  sordid,  sly,  and  unhappy  —  for  theft  is  misery.  No 
wonder  this  crime  degrades  a  man  when  it  degrades  the  very 
animals.  Look  at  a  dog  who  has  stolen.  Before  this,  when  he 
met  his  master  or  any  human  friend  he  used  to  run  up  to  greet 
them  with  wagging  tail  and  sparkling  eye.  Now  see  him :  at 
sight  of  any  man,  he  crawls  meanly  away,  with  cowering  figure 
and  eye  askant,  the  living  image  of  the  filthy  sin  he  has  com- 
mitted. He  feels  he  has  no  longer  a  right  to  greet  a  man,  for 
he  is  a  thief. 

And  here  the  preacher  gathered  images,  facts,  and  satire, 
and  hurled  a  crushing  hailstorm  of  sco^  upon  the  sordid  sin. 
Then  he  attacked  the  present  situation  (his  invariable  custom). 

"Not  all  the  inmates  of  a  gaol  were  equally  guilty  on  their 
am?al  there.  A  large  proportion  of  felons  were  orphans  or  ille- 
gitimate children;  others,  still  more  unfortunate,  were  the 
children  of  criminals  who  had  taught  them  crime  from  their 
cradles.  Great  excuses  were  to  be  made  for  the  general  mass  of 
cruainals;  excuses  that  the  ignorant,  shallow  world  could  not 
be  expected  to  make ;  but  the  balance  of  the  Sanctuary  is  not 
like  the  wcnrld's  clumsy  balance;    it  weighs  all  men  to  a  hair. 
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Excuses  will  be  made  for  many  of  you  in  Heaven  up  to  a  certain 
point.  And  what  is  that  point?  The  day  of  your  entrance  into 
prison.  But  now  plead  no  more  the  ill  example  of  parents  and 
friends ,  for  here  you  are  cut  off  from  it. 

"Head  no  more  that  you  cannot  read,  for  here  you  have 
been  taught  to  read. 

"Plead  no  more  the  dreadful  power  of  vicious  habits,  that 
began  when  you  were  unguarded;  for  those  habits  have  now 
been  cut  away  from  you  by  force,  and  better  habits  substituted. 

"Plead  no  more  ignorance  of  God's  Word,  for  here  day  by 
day  it  is  poured  into  your  ears. 

"Your  situation  has  other  less  obvious  advantages.  Here  you 
are  little  exposed  to  the  soul's  most  dangerous  enemy  —  self- 
deception.  "Die  world  destroys  thousands  of  sinners  by  flattery. 
Half  the  great  sinners  upon  earth  are  what  is  called  respectable. 
The  world  tells  them  they  are  good  —  they  believe  it,  and  so 
die  as  they  have  lived,  and  are  lost  eternally.  The  world,  in- 
tending to  be  more  unkind  to  you ,  is  far  more  kind ;  it  tells  you 
the  truth  —  that  you  are  desperate  sinners,  Here  then,  where 
everything  opens  your  eyes,  oh!  fight  not  against  yourselves. 
Kepent,  or  fearful  will  be  the  fresh  guilt  heaped  upon  your 
heads!  Even  these  words  of  mine  must  do  you  good  or  do  you 
harm.  I  tremble  when  I  tell  you  so.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to 
think."  The  preacher  paused.  "  You  know  that  I  love  you  — 
that  I  would  give  my  life  to  save  one  soul  of  all  those  I  see  be- 
fore me  now!  Have  pity  on  me  and  on  yourselves  I  Let  me  not 
be  so  unfortunate  as  m  add  to  your  guilt  —  I,  whose  heart 
yearns  to  do  you  good!  Oh,  my  poor  brothers  and  sisters,  do 
not  pity  yourselves  so  much  less  than  I  pity  you  --  do  not  love  - 
yourselves  so  much  less  than  I  love  you!  Why  will  ye  die? 
Repent,  and  be  forgiven! 

"Some  of  you  profess  attachment  to  me  —  some  talk  of  gra- 
titude. There  are  some  of  my  poor  brothers  and  sisters  in  this 
gaol  that  say  to  me ,  *  Oh ,  I  wish  I  could  do  something  for  you, 
sir!'  Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  I  have  never  answered 
these  professions.    Well,  I  will  answer  them  now  once  for  alL'' 
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WhUe  the  (Hreacher  paused,  there  was  a  moTement  obseryed 
amoDgst  the  prisoners. 

"Would  yott  make  me  very — very  sad?  Remain  impenitent! 
Would  you  make  me  happy?  Repent,  and  turn  to  God!  Not 
to-morrow,  or  next  day,  but  on  your  knees  in  your  own  cells 
the  moment  you  go  hence.  You  don't  know,  you  can't  dream 
what  happiness  you  will  confer  on  me  if  you  do  this ! " 

Then  suddenly  opening  his  arms ,  with  wonderful  grace  and 
wannth  and  energy  he  cried ,  "  My  poor  wandering  sheep ,  come 
—  come  to  the  heavenly  fold!  Let  me  gather  you  as  a  hen 
gathers  her  chickens  under  her  wing.  You  are  my  anxiety ,  my 
terror  —  be  my  joy,  my  consolation  here,  and  hereafter  the 
brightest  jewels  in  my  heavenly  crown." 

In  this  strain  he  soared  higher  than  my  poor  earth-clogged 
▼ings  can  follow  him.  He  had  lashed  sin  severely,  so  he  had 
earned  a  right  to  show  his  love  for  the  sinner.  Gracious  ^words 
of  entreaty  and  encouragement  gushed  from  him  in  a  crystal 
stream  with  looks  and  tones  of  more  than  mortal  charity.  Men 
might  well  doubt  was  this  a  man ,  or  was  it  Christianity  speak- 
ing? Christianity,  bom  in  a  stable,  was  she  there,  illuminating 
a  gaol?  For  now  for  a  moment  or  two  the  sacred  orator  was 
more  than  mortal;  so  high  above  earth  was  his  theme,  so  great 
hifl  swelling  words.  He  rose,  he  dilated  to  heroic  size,  he 
flamed  with  sacred  fire :  his  face  shone  like  an  angel's,  and  no 
lilver  trumpet  or  deep^toned  organ  could  compare  with  his 
thundering,  pealiiig,  melting  voice,  that  poured  the  soul  of 
love  and  charity  and  heaven  upon  friend  and  foe :  then  seemed 
it  as  though  a  sudden  blaze  of  music  a^d  light  broke  into  that 
dark  abode:  each  sinful  form  stretched  wildly  forth  to  meet 
them  —  each  ear  hung  aching  on  them  —  each  glistening  eye 
lived  on  them,  and  every  heart  panted  and  quivered  as  this  great 
Christian  swept  his  immortal  harp  —  amongst  thieves  and  ho- 
micides and  oppressors  —  in  that  sad  house  of  God. 

"What  did  you  think  of  the  sermon ,  Fry?" 
Fry.    Liked  the  first  part,   sir,   where  he  walked  into  thie- 
"ving.    Don't  like  his  telling  'em  he  loves  'em.   '  Tisn't  to  be  sup- 
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posed  a  gentleman  could  really  love  such  rubbish  as  that. 
Sounds  like  palaver. 

liawes.    Now  I  liked  it  all,  though  it  spoiled  my  nap. 

Fry.  "Well  sir  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  like  it,  for  I  don't 
think  you  like  the  man. 

Hawes.  The  man  is  all  very  well  in  his  place.  He  ought  to 
be  bottled  up  in  one  of  the  dark  cells  all  the  week,  and  then 
brought  up  and  uncorked  in  chapel  o'  Sundays.  It  is  as  good  as 
a  romance  is  a  sermon  of  his. 

Fry,  That  it  is,  sir.  Comes  next  after  the  Newgate  Ca- 
lendar, don't  it  now?  But  there's  one  thing  about  all  his  ser- 
mons I  can't  get  over. 

Hawes,    And  what  is  that? 

Fry,    Preaches  at  *em  so. 

Hawes,  Why,  ye  fool,  that  is  the  beauty  of  him.  How  is 
he  to  hit  'em ,  if  he  doesn't  hit  at  'em? 

Fry.    Mr.  Jones  usen't. 

Hawes,  Oh,  Jones  1  He  shot  his  arrow  up  in  the  air,  and 
let  it  fall  wherever  the  wind  chose  to  blow  it,  and  then,  if  it 
came  down  on  the  wrong  man's  head,  he'd  say,  never  mind, 
my  boy,  accident!  —  pure  accident!  No!  give  me  a  chap  that 
hits  out  straight  from  the  shoulder.  Can't  you  see  this  is  worth 
a  hundred  Joneses  beating  about  the  bush  and  droning  us  all 
asleep. 

Fry,  So  he  is,  sir.  So  he  is.  But  then  I  think  he  didn't 
ought  to  be  quite  so  personal.  Pancy  his  requesting  such  a  lot 
ad  ours  to  repent  their  sins  and  go  to  heaven  just  to  oblige  him. 
There's  a  inducement!  I  call  that  himper  dig  from  the  pulpit. 

"What  d'ye  call  it?"  growled  Hawes  snappishly. 

"Himper  dig ! "  replied  Fry  stoutly. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Eden  preached  against  cruelty. 

"No  crime  is  so  thoroughly  without  excuse  as  this.  Other 
crimes  have  sometimes  an  adequate  temptation,  this  never.  The 
path  to  other  crimes  is  down-hil;  to  cruelty  is  up-hil.  In  the 
very  act,  Nature,  who  is  on  the  side  of  some  crimes,  cries  out 
within  us  against  this  monstrous  sin.  The  blood  of  our  victim 
flowing  from  our  blows,  its  groans  and  sighs  and  pallor,  stay 
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tiie  uplifted  arm  and  appeal  to  the  fhrious  heart.  WonderM 
tiliey  should  ever  appeal  in  vain.  Cruelty  is  not  one  of  our  plea- 
sant Tices,  and  the  opposite  virtues  are  a  garden  of  delights: 
'mercy  is  twice  blessed,  it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes.*  Qod  has  written  his  abhorrence  of  this  monstrous  sin 
in  letters  of  fire  and  blood  on  every  page  of  history." 

Here  he  ransacked  history,  and  gave  them  some  thirty  re- 
markable instances  of  human  cruelty,  and  of  its  being  punished 
in  kind  so  strangely,  and  with  such  an  exactness  of  retribution, 
tiiat  the  finger  of  God  seemed  visible  writing  on  the  world  — 
"God  hates  cruelty." 

At  the  end  of  his  examples  he  instanced  two  that  happened 
under  his  own  eye  —  a  favorite  custom  of  this  preacher. 

*^  A  man  was  tried  in  London  for  cruelty  to  animals ;  he  was 
acquitted  by  a  legal  flaw^  though  the  evidence  was  clear  against 
him.  This  man  returned  homewards  triumphant.  The  train  in 
which  he  sat  was  drawn  up  by  the  side  of  a  station.  An  express- 
train  passed  on  the  up-line  at  full  speed.  At  the  moment  of 
passing  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine  broke ;  a  large  fragment  was 
dmen  into  the  air,  and  fell  upon  the  stationary  train:  it  burst 
through  one  of  the  carriages,  and  killed  a  man  upon  the  spot 
That  man  was  seated  between  two  other  men,  neither  of  whom 
received  the  slightest  injury.  The  man  so  singled  out  was  the 
eroel  man  who  had  evaded  man's  justice,  but  could  not  escape 
His  hand  who  created  the  beasts  as  well  as  man,  and  who 
abhors  all  men  who  are  cruel  to  any  creature  he  has  formed. 

"A  man  and  his  wife  conspired  to  rob  and  murder  their 
friend  and  constant  guest.  Determined  to  escape  detection, 
they  coldly  prepared  for  the  deed  of  blood.  Long  before  the 
murder  they  dug  a  hole  in  the  passage  leading  from  their  parlor 
to  their  dining-room,  and  this  hole  was  to  receive  the  corpse  of 
the  man  with  whom  mean  time  these  heartless  wretches  eat 
bread  day  after  day  and  drank  his  health  at  their  own  board. 
Several  tim^  the  unfortunate  man  walked  with  his  host  and 
hostess  over  this  concealed  hole,  his  destined  tomb ,  before  the 
time  came  to  sacrifice  him.    A1^  last  they  murdered  him,  and 
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buried  him  in  the  grave  they  had  prepared  for  him.  The  deed 
done,  spite  of  all  tiieir  precaution  fear  fell  on  them  and  hatred, 
and  they  fled  from  the  house  where  the  corpse  was  and  from 
each  other,  one  to  the  north  one  to  the  south.  Fled  they  ever 
so  fast,  or  so  far  apart,  justice  followed  to  the  north,  justice  fol- 
lowed to  the  south,  and  dragged  the  miscreants  together  again 
and  flung  them  into  one  prison.  They  were  convicted  and 
condemned  to  death.  There  came  a  fatal  morning  to  this 
guilty  pair^  when  the  sun  rose  upon  them  and  found  them  full 
of  health  and  strength,  yet  in  one  short  hour  they  must  be  dead. 
They  were  taken  into  the  prison  chapel  according  to  custom, 
and  from  the  chapel  they  must  pass  at  once  to  the  gallows. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  the  direct  path  from  the  chapel  to  the 
gallows  was  blocked  up  by  some  repairs  that  were  going  on  in 
the  prison ,  so  the  condemned  were  obliged  to  make  a  long 
circuit  It  was  one  of  the  largest  of  our  old  prisons,  a  huge, 
irregular  building,  constructed  with  no  simplicity  of  design,  and 
one  set  of  officers  did  not  always  know  at  once  what  was  going 
on  in  a  distant  department.  Hence  it  befel  that  in  a  certain 
passage  of  the  gaol  the  condemned  and  their  attendants  came 
suddenly  upon  a  new-made  gravel  Stones  had  been  taken  up, 
and  a  grave  dug  in  this  passage:  the  workmen  had  but  just 
completed  it.  The  grave  filled  up  the  passage,  which  was 
narrow,  and  but  little  used.  The  men  who  accompanied  the 
murderers  paused  abashed  and  chilled.  The  murderers  paused, 
and  looked  at  one  another;  no  words  can  describe  that  look! 
Planks  were  put  down,  and  they  walked  over  their  own  grave  to 
their  death.  Is  there  a  sceptic  who  tells  me  this  was  chance? 
Then  I  tell  him  he  is  a  credulous  faol  to  believe  that  chance  can 
imitate  omniscience,  omnipotence,  and  holiness,  so  inimitably. 
In  this  astounding  fact  of  exact  retribution  I  see  nothing  that 
resembles  chance.  I  see  the  arm  of  God,  and  the  finger  of  Qod. 
His  arm  dragged  the  murderers  to  the  gallows ,  his  finger  thrust 
the  heartless  cruel  miscreants  across  the  grave  that  was  yawning 
for  their  doomed  bodies  I  Tremble,  ye  cruel,  God  hates  ye  1  Men 
speak  of  a  murder  —  and  sometimes,  by  way  of  distinction,  they 
say  *  a  cruel  murder.*    See,  now,  what  a  crime  cruelly  must  be 
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since  it  can  aggravate  murder,  the  crime  before  'vrbich  all  other 
nns  dwindle  into  nothing. 

"Of  minor  cruelties  thtit  do  not  attack  lifSe  itself  the  most 
boirible  he  thought  was  cruelty  to  women.  Here  the  man  must 
trample  on  every  manly  feeling,  on  the  instinct  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  sex,  on  the  opinion  of  mankind,  on  the  generosity 
that  goes  with  superior  strength  and  courage.  A  man  who  is 
cruel  to  a  woman  is  called  a  brute ,  but  if  the  brutes  could  speak 
they  would  appeal  against  this  phrase  as  unjust  to  them.  What 
animal  but  man  did  you  ever  see  msdtreat  a  female  of  his 
species?  The  brutes  are  not  such  beasts  as  bad  cruel  men  are. 
Or  if  you  ever  saw  such  a  monstrosity  the  animal  that  did  it  was 
some  notorious  coward,  such  as  the  deer,  which  I  believe  is  now 
and  then  guilty  in  a  trifling  degree  of  this  dirty  sin,  being  a  rank 
coward.  But  who  ever  saw  a  lion  or  a  dog  or  any  courageous 
anhnal  let  himself  down  to  the  level  of  a  cowardly  man  so  far 
•8  this?" 

Here  sprang  from  his  lips  a  true  and  tender  picture  of  a 
wife:  the  narrow  and  virtuous  circle  of  her  joys,  her  many 
sufferings ,  great  and  Uttle  —  no  need  of  being  cruel  to  her;  she 
nrast  suffer  so  much  without  that.  The  claims  to  pity  and  un- 
common consideration  every  woman  builds  up  during  a  few 
years  of  marriage !  Her  inestimable  value  in  the  house !  How 
true  to  the  hearth  she  is  unless  her  husband  corrupts  her  or 
drives  her  to  despair  I  How  often  she  is  good  in  spite  of  his 
example !  How  rarfely  she  is  evil  but  by  his  example  I  God  made 
her  weaker  that  man  might  have  the  honest  satisfaction  and 
superior  joy  of  protecting  and  supporting  her.  To  torture  her 
with  the  strength  so  intrusted  him  for  her  good  is  to  rebel 
against  heaven's  design  —  it  is  to  be  a  monster,  a  coward,  and  a 
fool! 

"There  was  t)ne  more  kind  of  cruelty  it  was  his  duty  to  touch 
upon:  harsh  treatment  of  those  imhappy  persons  to  whom  it 
has  not  pleased  God  to  give  a  full  measure  of  reason.'* 

"This  is  a  sacred  calamity  to  which  the  intelligent  and  the 
good  in  all  ages  and  places  have  been  tender  and  pitiful.  In 
some  countries  these  unfortunates  are  venerated,  ttnd  being 
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little  able  to  g^ard  themselves  are  held  to  be  under  heaveii's 
especial  protection.  This  is  a  beautiful  belief  and  honours  our 
fallen  nature.  Yet  in  Christian  England ,  I  grieve  and  blush  to 
say ,  cruelty  often  falls  on  their  unprotected  heads.  Who  has 
not  seen  the  village  boys  follow  and  mock  these  afQicted  per- 
sons? Youth  is  cruel,  because  the  great  parent  of  cruelty  is 
general  ignorance  and  experience  of  the  class  of  suffering  we 
inflict.  Men  who  have  come  to  their  full  reason  have  not  this 
excuse.  What!  persecute  those  whom  God  hath  smitten,  but 
whom  he  still  loves,  and  will  take  vengeance  on  all  who  maltreat 
them.  On  such  and  on  ail  of  you  who  are  cruel,  shame  and 
contempt  will  fall  sooner  or  later  even  in  this  world,  and  at  that 
solemn  day  when  the  cruel  and  their  victims  shall  meet  the 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  he  on  whose  mercy  hangs 
your  eternal  fate  will  say  to  you ,  *  Have  ye  shown  mercy  ? '  Oh  I 
these  words  will  crush  your  souls.  Madmen !  know  ye  not  that 
the  most  righteous  man  on  earth  can  only  be  save<Lby  God*s 
mercy,  not  by  his  justice?  Would  you  forfeit  all  hope,  all  chance, 
all  possibility  of  that  mercy,  by  merciless  cruelty  to  your  bro- 
thers and  sisters  of  the  race  of  Adam?  Does  the  day  of  judg- 
ment seem  to  you  uncertain  or  so  distant  that  you  dare  be  cruel 
here  duripg  the  few  brief  days  you  have  to  prepare  yourself  for 
eternity?  If  you  are  imder  this  delusion  here  I  tear  it  from  your 
souls.    That  day  is  at  hand,  at  the  door.'* 

Then  in  a  moment,  by  the  magic  of  eloquence,  the  great  day 
of  retribution  was  no  longer  faint  and  distaift,  but  upon  them  in 
all  its  terrors ;  and  they  who  in  the  morning  had  leaned  forward 
eagerly  to  catch  the  message  of  mercy  now  shrank  and  cowered 
jBrom  the  thunder  that  pealed  over  their  heads,  and  the  light- 
ning of  awful  words  tiiat  showed  them  by  flashes  the  earth 
qus^ing  and  casting  forth  her  dead  —  the  sea  trembling  and 
casting  forth  her  dead  —  the  terrible  trumpet  pealing  from  pole 
to  pole  —  the  books  opened  —  the  dread  Judge  seated  —  and 
hell  yawning  for  the  guilty. 

"Well,  sir,  how  did  you  like  this  sermon?"  said  Fry,  respect- 
fully. 
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"He  won't  preach  many  more  such  (imperative  mood)  him. 
ni  teach  him  to  preach  at  people  from  the  pulpit." 

"Well,  that  is  what  I  say,  sir,  but  you  said  you  liked  to  hear 
him  preach  at  folk." 

"So  I  do"  replied  Hawes  angrily,  "but  not  at  me  ye 
fool!" 

This  afternoon  two  of  the  prisoners  rang  their  bells,  and  on 
the  warder  coming  to  them  begged  in  much  agitation  to  see  the 
chaplain.  Mr.  Eden  was  always  at  the  prisoners'  orders,  and 
came  to  both  of  these;  one  was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  the  other 
a  mere  boy.  The  same  evening  Mr.  Hawes  sat  down,  his 
features  working  wrathfuUy,  and  despatched  a  note  to  Mr. 
Locock,  one  of  the  visiting  justices  and  a  particular  admirer 
of  his. 

Meeting  Mr.  Eden  in  the  prison,  he  did  not  return  that  gen- 
tleman's salute:  this  was  his  way  of  implying  war;  events  were 
thickening;  a  storm  was  brewing.  This  same  evening  there 
was  a  tap  at  Mr.  Eden's  private  door,  and  Evans  entered  the 
room.  The  man's  manner  was  peculiar.  He  wore  outside  a 
dogged  look,  as  if  fighting  against  some  inward  feeling;  he 
entered  looking  down  most  pertinaciously  at  the  floor.  "Well, 
Evans." 

Evans  approached,  his  eyes  still  glued  upon  the  floor.  He 
dioved  a  printed  paper  roughly  into  Mr.  Eden's  hand,  and  said 
in  atone  of  sulky  reproach  "  Saw  ye  fret  because  ye  could  not  get 
it,  and  couldn't  bear  to  see  ye  fret." 

"Thank  you ,  Evans,  thank  you  I " 

"You  are  very  welcome  sir"  said  Evans  with  momentary 
deference  and  kindness.  Then  turning  suddenly  at  the  door  in 
great  wrath  with  a  tendency  to  whimper,  he  roared  out,  "  Ye'll 
get  me  turned  out  of  my  place ,  that's  what  ye'll  do  1 "  and  went 
off  apparently  in  tremendous  dudgeon;  the  printed  paper  con- 
tamed  "the  rules  of  the  prison,"  a  copy  of  which  Mr.  Eden  had 
asked  from  Hawes,  and  been  refused.  Evans  had  watched  his 
opportunity,  got  them  from  another  warder  in  return  for  two 
glasses  of  grog  outside  the  gaol. 

Mr.  Eden  fell  to  and  studied  the  paper  carefully  till  bed- 
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time.  As  he  read  it  his  eye  moTe  than  once  flashed  with  satis- 
faction in  spite  of  a  great  despondency  that  had  now  for  a  day 
or  two  been  creeping  upon  him. 

This  depression  dated  from  biped  Carter's  crucifixion  or 
soon  after.  He  struggled  gallantly  against  it;  it  appeared  in 
none  of  his  public  acts.  But  when  alone  his  heart  seemed  to 
have  turned  to  lead.  A  cold  languid  hopelessness  most  foreign 
to  his  high  sanguine  nature  weighed  him  to  the  earth ,  and  the 
Bead  Sea  rolled  over  his  spirit. 

Earnest  Mr.  Hawes  hated  good  Mr.  Eden;  one  comfort, 
by  means  of  his  influence  with  the  justices  he  could  get  him 
turned  out  of  the  prison.  Meantime  what  could  he  do  to  spite 
him.  Begin  by  punishing  a  prisoner,  that  is  the  only  thing  that 
stings  him.  With  these  good  intentions  earnest  Hawes  turned 
out  and  looked  about  for  a  prisoner  to  punish;  unfortunately 
for  poor  Josephs  the  governor's  eye  fell  upon  him  as  he  came 
out  of  the  chapel.  ITie  next  minute  he  was  put  on  a  stiff  crank, 
which  led  in  due  course  to  the  pillory.  When  he  had  been  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  Hawes  winked  to  Fry,  and  said  to  him 
under  his  breath ,  "  Let  the  parson  know." 

Fry  strolled  into  the  prison :  he  met  Mr.  Eden  at  a  cell-door. 
"Josephs  refractory  again,  sir,"  said  he,  with  mock  civility. 

Mr.  Eden  looked  him  in  the  face,  but  said  nothing.  He 
went  to  his  own  room,  took  a  paper  off  the  table,  and  came  into 
the  yard.  Josephs  was  beginning  to  sham,  and  a  bucket  had 
just  been  thrown  over  him  amidst  the  coarse  laughter  of 
Messrs.  Fry,  Hodges  and  Hawes.  Evans  who  happened  to  be 
in  attendance  stoc^  aloof  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.Edeii  coming  Hawes  gave  a  vindictive 
chuckle,  "Another  bucket,"  cried  he,  and  taHng  it  himself  he 
contrived  to  sprinkle  Mr.  Eden,  as  well  as  to  sluice  his  im- 
mediate victim. 

Mr.  Eden  took  no  notice  of  this  impertinence,  but  to  the 
surprise  of  all  there  he  strode  between  the  victim  and  his  tor- 
mentors ,  and  said  sternly ,  "  Do  you  know  that  you  are  commit- 
ting an  illegal  assault  upon  this  prisoner?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Hawes,  with  a  cold  sneer. 
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"Then  I  shall  show  you.  Here  are  the  printed  rules  of  the 
prison,  you  have  no  authority  over  a  prisoner,  but  what  these 
rules  give  you.  Now  show  me  where  they  permit  you  to  pillory 
a  prisoner?" 

"Tliey  don't  forbid  it,  .that  is  enough." 

"No !  it  is  not :  they  don't  forbid  you  to  hang  him,  or  to  sear 
him  with  a  hot  iron,  but  they  tell  you  in  this  paragraph  what 
pmiishments  you  may  inflict,  and  that  excludes  all  punishments 
of  your  own  invention.  You  may  neither  hang  him  nor  bum 
Mm  nor  famish  him  nor  crucify  him,  all  these  acts  are  equally 
illegal.  So  take  warning  all  of  you  here  —  you  are  all  servants 
of  the  law  —  don't  let  me  catch  you  assaulting  a  prisoner  con- 
trary to  the  law,  or  you  shedl  smart  to  the  uttermost.  Evans, 
I  command  you  in  the  name  of  the  law  release  that  prisoner." 

Evans  thus  appealed  to  fidgetted,  and  turned  colour,  and  his 
hands  worked  by  his  side;  "Your  reverence!"  cried  he,  in  an 
imploring  tone ,  and  stayed  where  he  was ;  on  this  Mr.  Eden 
maide  no  more  ado,  but  darted  to  Josephs'  side,  and  began  to 
unfasten  him  with  nimble  fingers. 

Hawes  stood  dumb-foundered  for  a  minute  or  two,  then 
recovering  himself  he  roared  out  — 

"  Officers  do  your  duty ! " 

Fry  and  Hodges  advanced  upon  Mr.  Eden,  but  before  they 
could  get  at  him  the  huge  body  of  Evans  interposed  itself.  The 
man  was  pale  but  doggedly  resolved. 

"Mustn't  lay  a  finger  on  his  reverence,"  said  he  almost  in  a 
whisper  but  between  his  clenched  teeth,  and  with  the  look  of  a 
bulldog  over  a  bone. 

"What  do  you  rebel  against  me,  Evans?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Evans  softening  his  tone ,  "but  nobody  must 
afeont  his  reverence.  Look  here  sir,  his  reverence  knows  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  do,  and  he  says  this  is  against  the  law. 
He  showed  you  the  Act,  and  you  couldn't  answer  him  except  by 
violence,  which  ain't  no  dnswer  at  ail.  Now  I  am  a  servant  of 
the  law,  and  I  know  better  than  go  against  the  law." 

"There  I  want  no  more  of  your  chat:  loose  the  prisoner." 

"Seems  to  me  he  is  loosed,"  said  Fry. 
It »  never  too  late  to  mend.  L  14 
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"Go  to  the  5 lb.  crank  Josephs,  and  let  me  see  how  much 
you  can  do  in  half  an  hour." 

"That  I  will  your  reverence,"  and  off  he  ran.  , 

"Now  sir,"  said  Hawes  sternly,  "I  put  up  with  this  now 
because  it  must  end  next  week.  I  have  written  to  the  visiting 
justices,  and  they  will  settle  whether  you  are  to  be  master  in 
the  gaol  or  I." 

"Neither,  Mr.  Hawes.  The  law  shall  be  your  master  and 
mine." 

"Very  good!  but  there's  a  hole  in  your  coat  for  as  clever  as 
you  are ;  every  gaol  has  its  customs  as  well  as  its  rules." 

"Which  customs  if  illegal  are  abuses,  and  shall  be  swept  out 
of  it." 

"FU  promise  you  one  thing  —  the  justices  shedl  sweep  you 
out  of  the  gaol." 

"How  can  you  promise  that?" 

"Because  they  only  see  with  my  eyes,  and  hear  with  my 
ears;  they  would  do  a  great  deal  more  for  me  than  kick  out  a 
refractory  chaplain." 

Mr.  Eden's  eye  flashed,  he  took  out  his  note-book. 

"  Present  Fry,  Hodges ,  Evans.  Mr.  Hawes  asserts  that  the 
visiting  justices  see  only  with  his  eyes ,  and  hear  with  his  ears." 

Hawes  laughed  insolently,  but  a  little  uneasily. 

"In  spite  of  your  statement  that  the  magistrates  are  un- 
worthy of  their  office ,  I  venture  to  hope  for  the  credit  of  the 
county,  there  will  not  be  found  three  magistrates  to  coun- 
tenance your  illegal  cruelties.    But  should  there  be  — " 

"Ay;  what  then?" 

"1  shall  go  higher  and  appeal  to  the  Home  Secretary." 

"  Ha !  ha !    He  won't  take  any  notice  of  you ." 

"Then  I  shall  appeal  to  the  Sovereign." 

"And  if  she  takes  you  for  a  madman." 

"  1  shall  appeal  to  the  people.  Oh !  Mr.  Hawes ,  I  give  you 
my  honour  this  great  question  whether  or  not  the  law  can 
penetrate  a  prison  shall  be  sifted  to  the  bottom.  Pending  my 
appeals  to  the  Home  Office  the  Sovereign  and  the  people,  I 
have  placed  a  thousand  pounds  in  my  solicitor's  hands  -  " 
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"A  tiiQusand  pounds!  have  you,  sir.  What  for,  if  I  am 
not  too  curious?" 

"For  this,  sir.  Each  prisoner  whom  you  have  pilloried  and 
starved  and  assaulted  contrary  to  law  shall  bring  an  action  of 
assault  against  you  the  moment  he  leaves  the  prison.  He  shall 
have  counsel ,  and  the  turnkeys  and  myself  shall  be  subpoenaed 
as  evidence.  When  once  we  get  you  into  court  you  will  find 
that  a  prison  is  the  stronghold  of  law,  not  a  den  of  lawlessness." 

He  then  turned  sharp  on  the  warders. 

"I  warn  you  against  all  your  illegal  practices;  Mr.  Hawes's 
ciders  shall  neither  excuse  nor  protect  you;  you  owe  your  first 
obedience  to  the  crown  and  the  law.  Here  are  your  powers  and 
your  duties,  you  can  all  read.  Here  it  is  ruled  that  a  prisoner 
shall  receive  four  visits  a  day  from  the  governor,  chaplain,  and 
two  turnkeys ;  these  four  visits  are  to  keep  the  man  from  break- 
ing down  under  the  separate  and  silent  system.  You  have  all 
been  breaking  this  rule ,  but  you  shall  not  I  shall  report  you 
Evans,  you  Fry,  and  you  Hodges,  and  you  Mr.  Hawes,  to  the 
authorities ,  if  after  this  warning  you  leave  a  single  prisoner 
imvisited  and  unspoken  with." 

"Have  you  done  preaching,  parson?" 

"Not quite,  gaoler." 

He  tapped  the  printed  paper. 

"Here  is  a  distinct  order  that  sick  prisoners  shall  be  taken 
ont  of  their  cells  into  the  infirmary,  a  vast  room  where  they 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  recovering  than  in  these  stinking 
cells  ventilated  scientifically,  /.  e.,  not  ventilated  at  all.  Now 
there  are  seven  prisoners  dangerously  ill  at  this  moment;  yet 
you  smother  these  unfortunates  in  their  solitary  cells,  instead  of 
giving  them  the  infirmary  and  nurses  according  to  the  law.  Let 
these  seven  persons  be  in  the  infirmary  before  post-time  this 
evening,  or  to-morrow  I  report  you  to  the  Secretary  of  State." 

With  these  words  he  went  off  leaving  them  all  looking  at 
one  another. 

"He  is  coining  back  again,"  said  Fry. 

He  did  come  back  again  with  heightened  color  and  flashing 
eyes. 

14* 
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"Here  is  the  prisoners'  diet,"  cried  he,  tapping  the  printed 
rules;  "it  is  settled  to  an  ounce  by  law,  and  I  see  no  authority 
given  to  the  gaoler  to  tamper  with  it  under  any  circumstances. 
Yet  I  find  you  perpetually  robbing  prisoners  of  their  food. 
Don't  let  me  catch  either  gaoler  or  turnkeys  at  this  again. 
Gaolers  and  turnkeys  have  no  more  right  to  steal  a  prisoner's 
food  than  to  rob  the  till  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He  receives 
it  defined  in  bulk  and  quality  from  the  law's  own  hand,  fimd  the 
wretch  who  will  rob  him  of  an  ounce  of  it  is  a  felon  without  a 
felon's  excuse ;  and  as  a  felon  I  will  proceed  against  him  by  the 
dog-whip  of  the  criminal  law,  by  the  gibbet  of  the  public  press, 
and  by  every  weapon  that  wit  and  honesty  have  ever  found  to 
scourge  cruelty  and  theft  since  civilization  dawned  upon  the 
earth." 

He  was  gone  and  left  them  all  turned  to  statues.  A  righteous 
man's  wrath  is  far  more  terrible  than  the  short-lived  passion 
of  the  unprincipled.  It  is  rarer,  and  springs  from  a  d£eper 
source  than  temper. 

Even  Hawes  staggered  under  this  mortal  defiance  so  fierce 
and  unexpected.  For  a  moment  he  regretted  having  pushed 
matters  so  far. 

This  scene  let  daylight  in  upon  shallow  earnest  Hawes ,  and 
showed  him  a  certain  shallow  error  he  had  fallen  into.  Because 
insolence  had  no  earthly  effect  on  the  great  man's  temper,  he 
had  concluded  that  nothing  could^make  him  boil  over.  A  shade 
of  fear  was  now  added  to  rage  hatred  and  a  desire  of  ven- 
geance. 

"Fry,  come  to  my  house." 

Evans  had  a  wife  and  children,  and  these  hostages  to  for- 
tune weighed  down  his  manly  spirit.  He  came  to  Hawes  as  he 
was  going  out  and  said  submissively,  though  not  graciously — 

"Very  sorry,  sir,  to  think  I  should  disobey  you,  but  when  his 
reverence  said  it  was  against  the  law"  — 

"That  is  enough,  my  man,"  replied  Hawes  quietly;  "he  has 
bewitched  you  it  seems.  When  he  is  kicked  out  you  wiU  be  my 
servant  again  I  dare  say." 
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The  "words  and  the  tone  were  not  ill  humoured.  It  was  not 
Hawe8*s  cue  to  quarrel  with  a  turnkey. 

Evans  looked  suddenly  up ,  for  his  mind  was  relieved  by 
Mr.  Hawes's  moderation^'  he  looked  up  and  saw  a  cold  stem  eye 
dwelling  on  him  with  a  meaning  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
words  spoken. 

Small  natures  read  one  another. 

Evans  saw  his  fate  inscribed  in  Hawes*s  eye. 

CHAPTER  XYL 

Hawes  and  Fry  sat  in  council.  A  copy  of  the  prison  rules 
was  before  them,  and  the  more  they  looked  at  them  after  Mr. 
Eden's  interpretation^  the  less  they  liked  them;  they  were 
severe,  and  simple;  stringent  against  the  prisoners  on  certain 
points ;  stringent  in  their  favor  on  others. 

"The  sick  list  must  go  to  the  infirmary,  I  believe,"  said 
Hawes,  thoughtfully.  "He'd beat  us  there.  The  justices  will 
support  me  on  every  other  point,  because  they  must  contradict 
themselves  else.  I'll  have  that  fellow  out  of  the  gaol.  Fry,  be- 
fore a  month  is  out,  and  mean  time  what  can  I  do  to  be  revenged 
on  him?" 

"Punish  'em  all  the  more,"  suggested  the  simple-minded 
Fry. 

"No,  that  won't  do ;  better  keep  a  little  quiet  now  till  he  is 
out  of  the  gaol.  Fine  it  would  look  if  he  was  really  to  bribe 
these  vermin  to  bring  actions  against  me,  and  subpoena  himself 
and  that  sneaking  dog  Evans." 

"Well,  sir,  but  if  you  turn  him  out  he  will  do  it  all  the 
more." 

"You  fool,  can't  you  see  the  difference.  If  he  comes  into 
court  a  servant  of  the  crown,  every  lie  he  tells  will  go  for  gospeL 
But  if  he  comes  a  disgraced  servant  cashiered  for  refractory 
conduct,  why  then  we  could  tell  the  jury  it  is  all  his  spite  at 
being  turned  off." 

"  You  know  a  thing  or  two ,  sir,"  whined  the  doleful  Fry. 

Hawes  passed  him  a  fresh  tumbler  of  grog,  and  pondered 
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deeply  and  anxiously.  But  suddenly  an  idea  flashed  on  him 
that  extinguished  his  other  meditations.  "  Give  me  the  rules." 
He  ran  his  eye  rapidly  over  them.  "Why  no!  of  course  not, 
what  a  fool  I  was  not  to  see  that  half  an  hour  ago." 

"What  is  it,  sir?" 

"  Finish  your  grog  first ,  and  then  I  have  a  job  for  you."  He 
sat  down  and  wrote  two  lines  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

"Have  you  done?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  take  this  order." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  the  printed  rules  in  your  hand  —  here  take  'em." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  take  Hodges  and  Evans  with  you,  and  tell  me  every 
word  that  sneaking  dog  Evans  says  and  everything  he 
does." 

"  Yes ,  sir.   But  what  are  we  all  three  to  do  ?  " 

"  Execute  this  order ! " 

An  ebullition  of  wrath  was  as  rare  with  Mr.  Eden  as  an  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius.  His  deep-rooted  indignation  against  cruelty 
remained;  it  was  a  part  of  his  nature.  But  his  rufiQed  feathers 
smoothed  themselves  the  moment  little  Hawes  and  Co.  were  out 
of  his  eye.  He  even  said  to  himself  "what  is  the  matter  with 
me?  one  moment  so  despondent,  the  next  irascible.  I  hardly 
know  myself.  I  must  take  a  little  of  my  antidote."  So  saying 
he  proceeded  to  visit  some  of  those  cells  into  which  he  had  in- 
troduced rational  labor  (anti-theft  he  called  it).  Here  he  found 
cheerful  looks  as  well  as  busy  hands.  Here  industry  was  re- 
lished with  a  gusto  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  never 
stagnated  body  and  soul  in  enforced  solitude  and  silence.  Here 
for  the  time  at  least  were  honest  converts  to  anti-theft.  He  had 
seen  them  dull  and  stupid,  brutalised,  drifting  like  inanimate 
bodies  on  the  heavy  waters  of  the  ]>ead  Sea.  He  had  drawn 
them  ashore  and  put  life  into  them.  He  had  taught  their  glazed 
eyes  to  sparkle  with  the  stimulus  of  rational  and  interesting 
work,  and  those  same  eyes  rewarded  him  by  beaming  on  him 
with  pleasure  and  gratitude  whenever  he  came.    This  soothed 
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and  cheered  his  weary  spirit  vexed  by  the  wickedness  and  stupi- 
dity that  surrounded  him  and  obstructed  the  good  work. 

His  female  artisans  gave  him  a  keen  pleasure ,  for  here  he 
benefited  a  sex  as  well  as  a  prisoner.  He  had  long  been  saying 
that  women  are  as  capable  as  men  of  a  multitude  of  handicrafts, 
from  which  they  are  excluded  by  man's  jealousy  and  grand- 
mamma's imbecility.  And  this  wise  man  hoped  to  raise  a  few 
Englishwomen  to  the  industrial  level  of  Frenchwomen .  and 
Englishmen;  not  by  writing  and  prattling  that  the  sex  are  at 
present  men's  equals  in  intelligence  and  energy,  which  is  a 
stupid  falsehood  calculated  to  keep  them  for  ever  our  inferiors 
by  persuading  them  they  need  climb  no  higher  than  they  have 
climbed. 

His  line  was  very  different.  "At  present  you  are  infinitely 
man's  inferior  in  various  energy,"  said  he.  "Dependents  are 
inferiors  throughout  the  world." 

If  they  were  not  so  at  first  starting  such  a  relation  would 
make  them  so  in  two  months. 

"Try  and  be  more  than  mere  dependents  on  men,"  was  his 
auom.  "  Don't  talk  that  you  are  his  equal ,  and  then  open  that 
eloquent  mouth  to  be  fed  by  his  hand  —  do  something !  It  is  by 
doing  fifty  useful  and  therefore  lucrative  things  to  your  one  that 
man  becomes  your  creditor,  and  a  creditor  will  be  a  superior  to 
the  world's  end.  Out  of  these  fifty  things  you  might  have  done 
twenty  as  well  as  he  can  do  them,  and  ten  much  better;  and 
those  thirty  added  to  the  domestic  duties  in  which  you  do  so 
much  more  than  your  share,  would  go  far  to  balance  the  account 
and  equalize  the  sexes." 

Thus  he  would  sometimes  talk  to  the  more  intelligent  of  his 
hussies;  but  he  did  a  great  deal  more  than  talk.  He  supplied 
from  himself  that  deficiency  of  inventive  power  and  enterprise 
which  is  woman'^  weak  point;  and  he  tilled  those  wide  powers 
of  masterly  execution  which  they  possess  unknown  to  grand- 
papa Cant  and  grandmamma  Precedent.  As  this  clear  head 
had  foreseen,  his  women  came  out  artisans.  The  eye  that 
could  thread  a  needle  proved  accurate  enough  for  anything. 
Their  supple  taper  fingers  soon  learned  to  pick  up  type,  and 
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place  it  quite  as  quick  as  even  the  stiff  digits  of  ihe  male  all  one 
size  from  knuckle  to  nail.  The  same  wit^  watch-making,  and 
other  trades  reputed  masculine ;  they  beat  the  me&'s  heads  oS  at 
learning  many  kinds  of  finger-work  new  to  both;  their  singular 
patience  stood  ihem  in  good  stead  here;  they  undermined  di£E- 
culties  that  the  males  tried  \to  jump  over  and  fell  prostrate. 

A  great  treat  was  in  stor^;  one  oi  the  fruit-trees  lie  had 
planted  in  the  huge  fallow  of — Gaol,  Was  to  be  shaken  this 
afternoon.  Two  or  three  well-disposed  prisoners  had  been  set 
to  review  their  past  lives  candidly,  and  to  relate  them  simply, 
with  reflections.  Of  these  Mr.  Eden  cut  out  every  one  Which 
had  been  put  in  to  please  him,  retaining  such  as  were  sober  and 
seemed  genuine  to  his  lynx  eye. 

Mr.  Eden  knew  that  some  men  and  women  listen  more  to 
their  fellows  than  their  superiors  —  to  the  experiences  and 
sentiments  of  those  who  are  in  their  own  situation,  than  to  those 
who  stand  higher  but  farther  away.  He  had  found  out  that 
a  bad  man's  life  honestly  told  is  a  beacon.  So  he  set  "roguery 
teaching  by  examples." 

There  were  three  male  narratives  in  the  press,  and  two 
female.  For  a  day  or  two  past,  the  printers  (all  women,)  had 
been  setting  up  the  type,  and  now  the  sheets  were  to  be 
struck  off. 

There  was  no  little  expectation  among  the  prisoners.  They 
were  euridus  to  see  their  compeers  in  print,  and  to  learn  their 
stories,  and  see  how  they  woidd  tell  them ;  and  as  for  the  writers, 
their  bodies  were  immured,  but  their  minds  fluttered  about  on 
tip-toe  round  the  great  engine  of  publicity,  as  the  author  of  the 
"Novum  Organon"  fluttered  when  he  first  went  into  print,  and 
as  theftiture  authoress  of  "Lives  Mid  Careers  of  Infants  in  Arms" 
will  flutter. 

The  press  stood  in  the  female-governor's  room.  One  she- 
artisan,  duly  taught  before,  inked  the  type,  and  put  in  a  blank 
sheet. 

No.  2  pulled  the  bar  of  the  press  towards  her,  and  at  the 
moment  of  contact  threw  herself  back  with  sudden  vigour,  and 
gave  the  telling  knip;  the  types  were  agaiil  covered  with  ink, 
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the  sheet  reversed,  and  No.  3  (one  of  the  writers)  drew  out 
a  printed  sheet  —  two  copies  of  two  stories  complete. 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!"  cried  No.  3,  flushing  with  surprise  and 
admiration,  "how  beautiful!  See,  your  reverence,  here  is 
mine  —  *Life  of  an  Unfortunate  Girl.'" 

"Yes,  I  see  it.  And  pray  what  do  you  mean  by  an  unfor- 
tunate girl?" 

"Oh,  sir!  you  know." 

"Unfortunate  means  one  whom  we  are  bound  to  respect  as 
well  as  pity.    Has  that  been  your  character?" 

"  No ,"  was  the  mournful  reply. 

"Then  why  print  a  falsehood?  Falsehoods  lurk  in  adjectives 
as  weir  as  substantives.  Misapplied  terms  are  strongholds  of 
self-deception.  Nobody  says  'I  am  unfortunate,  therefore 
I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.'  Such  words  are 
fortifications  to  keep  self-knowledge  and  its  brother  repentance 
from  the  soul." 

"Oh,  sir!  what  ami  to  call  myself?"  She  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

".My  dear,  you  told  me  a  week  ago  you  were  —  a  penitent." 

"  So  I  ^m,  indeed  I  am.  Sir,  may  I  chailge  it  to  ^  a  penitent 
girl?'" 

"You  would  make  me  very  happy  if  you  could  do  it  with 
truth." 

"Then  I  can,  indeed  1  can."  And  she  took  out  *an  unfor- 
tunate,' and  put  in  *  a  penitent.' 

"There,"  said  she,  glowing  with  exultation  and  satisfaction, 
«*Life  of  a  Penitent  Girl.'" 

Oh!  it  was  a  pretty  sight.  Their  little  hearts  were  all  in  it. 
Their  little  spirits  rose  visibly  as  the  work  went  on  —  such 
beaming  eyes  —  such  glowing  cheeks,  and  innocent  looks  of 
spariding  triumph  to  their  friend  and  father,  who  smiled  back 
like  Jupiter,  and  quizzings  of  each  other  to  stimulate  to  greater 
speed. 

In  went  the  sheets,  on  went  the  press,  out  came  the  tales, 
up  grew  the  pile,  amidst  quips  and  cranks  and  rays  of  silver- 
toned  laughter,  social  labour's  natural  music.    They  were  all 
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80  innocent  and  so  happy,  when  the  door  was  unceremoniously 
opened,  and  in  burst  Fry  and  Hodges,  followed  by  Evans 
crawling  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

The  workwomen  looked  astonished,  but  did  not  interrupt 
their  work.  Fry  came  up  to  Mr.  Eden,  and  gave  him  a  slip  of 
paper  on  which  Hawes  bad  written  an  order  that  all  work  not 
expressly  authorised  by  the  law  should  be  expelled  from  the 
gaol  on  the  instant. 

Mr.  Eden  perused  the  order,  and  the  colour  rose  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair.  By  way  of  comment  Fry  put  the  prison-rules  under 
his  eye. 

"Anything  about  printing,  or  weaving,  or  watch-making  in 
these  rules,  sir?" 

Mr.  Eden  was  silent. 

"Perhaps  you  will  cast  your  eye  over  'em  and  see,  sir,"  con- 
tinued Fry  slily.    "  Shouldn't  like  to  offend  the  law  again." 

Mr.  Eden  took  the  paper,  but  not  to  read  it  —  he  knew  it  by 
heart.  It  was  to  hide  his  anguish  from  the  enemy.  Hawes  had 
felled  him  with  his  own  weapon.  He  put  down  the  paper,  and 
showed  his  fbce,  which  was  now  stem  and  composed. 

"What  we  are  doing  is  against  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  your 
pillory  and  your  starvation  of  prisoners  are  against  both  letter 
and  spirit.  Mr.  Hawes  shall  find  no  excuse  for  his  illegal  prac- 
tices in  any  act  of  mine." 

He  then  turned  to  the  artizans.    "  Girls,  you  must  leave  off." 

"Leave  off,  sir?"  cried  No.  3,  faintly. 

"Yes,  no  words;  obey  the  prison-ndes;  they  do  not  allow 
it." 

"Come  my  birds,"  shouted  Hodges  roughly  to  the  women. 
"  Stand  clear,  we  want  this  gear." 

"What  do  you  want  of  it,  Mr.  Hodges?" 

"Only  to  put  it  outside  the  prison-gate  sir.  That  is  the 
order." 

The  printing-press,  representative  of  knowledge,  enemy 
of  darkness,  stupidity,  cruelty;  organ  of  civilization  —  was 
ignominiously  thrust  to  the  door. 

This  feat  performed,  they  went  to  attack  anti-theft 
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"Win  you  come  along  'vrith  us  sir,  to  see  it  is  all  legal?*' 
sneered  Fry. 

"I  will  come  to  see  that  insolence  is  not  added  to  cruelty." 

At  the  door  of  Mary  Baker's  cell  Mr.  Eden  hung  back  as 
Hodges  and  Fry  passed  in.  At  last  after  a  struggle  he  entered 
the  celL  Hie  turnkeys  had  gathered  up  the  girl's  work  and 
tools ,  and  were  coming  out  with  them,  whilst  ^e  artisan  stood 
desolate  in  the  middle  of  the  cell. 

"  Oh  sir,"  cried  she  to  Mr.  Eden,  "I  am  glad  you  are  here. 
These  blackguards  have  broke  into  my  cell,  and  they  are 
Tobbing  it." 

"Hush,  Mary;  what  they  are  doing  is  the  law,  and  we  were 
acting  against  the  law." 

"Were  we,  sir?" 

"Yes.  It  is  a  bad  law,  and  will  be  changed;  but  till  it  is 
changed  we  must  obey  it.  You  are  only  one  victim  among  many. 
Be  patient ,  and  pray  for  help  to  bear  it" 

"Yes,  your  reverence:  are  they  all  to  be  robbed  of  their 
tools?" 

"AIL" 

"  Poor  things ! "  said  Mary  Baker. 

"Evans,  it  is  beyond  my  strength  -^ I  am  but  a  man;  I  can 
bear  even  this ,  but  I  can't  bear  to  see  it  done.  I  can't  bear  it! 
I  cant  bear  it!" 

And  bis  reverence  turned  his  back  on  the  moral  butchers, 
and  crept  away  to  his  own  room.  There  he  sank  into  a  chair, 
and  laid  his  brow  upon  the  table  with  his  hands  stretched  out 
before  him  and  his  whole  frame  trembling  most  piteousiy. 

Eden  and  Hawes  are  not  level  antagonists  ^-  one  takes 
things  to  heart,  the  other  to  temper. 

hi  this  bitter  hour  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  he  could 
ever  counteract  the  pernicious  Hawes. 

"There  is  but  one  chance  left  for  these  poor  souls.  I  shall 
try  it,  and  it  will  fail.  Well!  let  it  fail  Were  there  a  thou- 
sand more  chances  against  me  than' there  are  I  must  battle  to 
the  last  Let  me  mature  my  plan;"  and  he  fell  into  a  sad  but 
stem  reverie. 
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He  lay  thus  crushed,  thougli  not  defeated,  more  than  two 
hours  in  silence.  Had  Hawes  seen  him  he  would  haye  exulted 
at  his  appearance. 

"A  man  from  the  gaol  to  speak  to  you  sir.'* 
.  A  heavy  rap  at  the  parlour  door,  and  Evans  came  in  sheep- 
ishly smoothing  down  his  hair.    Mr.  Eden  turned  his  head  as  he 
lay  on  the  sofa,  and  motioned  him  to  a  seat. 

"I  couldn't  sleep  till  I  had  spoken  to  you.  I  obeyed  your 
orders,  sir.    We  have  undone  your  work." 

"  How  did  the  poor  souls  bear  it?  "    * 

"  Some  cried,  some  abused  us,  one  or  two  showed  they  were 
better  than  we  are." 

"How?" 

"They  prayed  heaven  to  forgive  us  and  hoped  we  might 
never  come  to  know,  what  they  felt.  I  wish  Fd  never  seen  the 
inside  of  a  gaoL    Fry  got  a  scratched  face  in  one  cell,  sir." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  I  shall  have  to  scold  her;  who 
was  it?" 

"  You  won't  scold  her;  you  won't  have  the  heart." 

"I  will  scold  her  whether  I  have  the  heart  or  not  Who 
was  it?" 

"No.  57,  a  gal  that  had  some  caterpillars." 

"Silkworms!" 

"Yes  sir,  silkworms,  and  it  seems  she  has  got  to  belincom- 
mon  fond  of  them,  calls  'em  her  children,  poor  soid.  When  we 
came  in  and  went  to  take  them  away  she  stood  up  for  'em  and 
said  we  had  no  right  —  his  reverence  gave  them  her." 

"WeU?" 

"Well,  sir,  of  course  they  made  short  work  and  took  them 
away  by  force.  Then  I  saw  the  girl  turn  white  and  her  eye 
getting  wildish ;  however  I  don't  know  as  it  would  have  come  to 
anything,  but  with  them  snatching  away  the  leaves  and  the 
grubs.one  of  them  fell  on  the  ground.  Tlie  poor  girl  she  goes 
to  lift  it  up,  and  Fry  he  sees  her  and  put  his  foot  on  it  before  she 
could  get  to  ft." 

"Ah  I" 

"I  dare  say  he  did'nt  stop  to  think  you  know;  but  I  don't 
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•flOEvy  him  haying  done  it  Well,  sir,  he  paid  for  it  The  girl 
just  gave  one  sort  of  a  yell  r—  you  could  not  call  it  anything 
else  —  and  she  went  right  at  his  head  both  claws  going  and  as 
quick  one  after  another  as  a  cat  The  blood  squirted  like  a 
fountain  —  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  She'd  have  killed  him 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  Hodges  and  me/' 

"Killed  him?  nonsense  —  a  great  strong  fellow!" 

"No  nonsense  at  all,  sir.  She  was  stronger  than  he  was  for 
a  moment  or  two,  and  that  moment  would  have  done  his  busi- 
ness. She  meant  killing.  Sir  ,"^  said  Evans  lowering  his  voice, 
"her  teeth  were  making  for  his  jugular  when  I  wrenched  her 
away,  and  it  was  like  tearing  soul  from  body  to  get  her  off  him, 
and  she  snarling  and  her  teeth  gnashing  for  him  all  the  time." 

Mr.  Eden  winced. 

"The  wretched  creature!  I  was  putting  her  on  the  way  to 
heaven,  and  in  one  moment  they  made  a  fiend  of  her.  Evans, 
you  are  not  the  same  man  you  were  a  month  ago." 

"  No  sir  that  I  am  not  When  I  think  of  what  a  brute  I  used 
to  be  to  them  poor  creatures,  I  don't  seem  to  know  myself." 

"What  has  changed  you?" 

"  Oh  you  know  very  well." 

"Do  I?  No;  I  have  a  guess;  but  — ^ 

"  Why  your  sermons  to  be  sure." 

"My  sermons?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Why,  how  could  I  hear  them  and  my  heart  be  as 
hard  as  it  used?   They  would  soften  a  stone." 

A  faint  streak  of  surprise  and  simple  satisfaction  crossed 
Mr.  Eden's  sallow  face. 

"But  it  isn't  your  sermons  only  —  it  is  your  life,  as  the 
saying  is.  I  was  no  better  than  Hawes  and  Fry,  and  the  rest. 
I  used  to  look  on  a  prisoner  as  so  much  dirt  But  when  I  saw  a 
gentleman  like  you  respect  them,  and  say  openly  you  loved 
tiiem,  I  began  to  take  a  thought,  and  says  I,  Hallo  I  if  his  re- 
verence respects  them  so,  an  ignorant  brute  like  Jack  Evans 
isn't  to  look  down  on  them." 

"Ah!  confess /too  that  half-hour  in  the  jacket  opened  your 
eyes  and  so  your  heart" 
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^^It  did,  sir;  it  did.  I  was  like  a  good  many  ttiore  that 
misuse  prisoners.    I  did'nt  know  how  cruel  I  was." 

"You  are  on  my  side,  then?" 

"Yes  I  am  on  your  side,  and  I  am  come  here  mainly  to 
speak  my  mind  to  you.  Sir,  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  you  lost 
and  wasted  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

"You  think  I  do  no  good  here?" 

"No !  no !  sir.  Why  I  am  a  proof  the  other  way.  But  you 
would  do  more  good  anywhere  else.  Every  body  says  you  are 
a  bright  and  a  shining  li^t,  sir.  Then  why  stay  where  there  is 
dirty  water  thrown  over  you  every  day?  Besides,  it  is  killing 
you !  I  don't  want  to  frighten  you,  sir,  but  if  you  could  only  see 
how  you  are  changed  since  you  came  here  — " 

"I  do  feel  very  ill." 

"  Of  coarse  you  do ;  you  are  ill ,  and  you  will  be  worse  if  you 
don't  get  out  of  this  dreadful  place.  If  you  are  so  fond  of 
prisons  sir,  you  can  go  from  here  to  another  prison.  There  is 
more  than  one  easy-going  chaplain  as  woidd  be  glad  to  change 
with  you." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Mr.  Eden  faintly  lying  on  his  back 
on  the  sofa. 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it.  K  it  wam't  for  Hawes  you  would  con- 
vert half  this  prison ;  but  you  see  the  governor  is  against  you, 
and  he  is  stronger  than  you.  So  it  is  do  good  to  go  wasting 
yoxurself.  Now  what  will  be  the  upshot?  "Why,  you'll  break 
your  heart  to  begin,  and  lose  your  health;  and  when  all  is 
done,  at  a  word  from  Hawes  the  justices  will  turn  you  out  of  the 
gaol  —  and  send  me  after  you  for  taking  your  part." 

"What  do  you  advise?" 

"Why  cut  it" 

"Cut  it?" 

"Turn  your  back  on  the  whole  ignorant  lot,  and  save  your- 
self for  better  things.  Why,  you  will  win  many  a  battle  yet 
your  reverence ,  if  you  don't  fling  yourself  away  this  time ,"  said 
Evans  in  tones  of  homely  cheerfulness  and  encouragement 

There  was  a  deal  of  good  sense  in  the  rough  fellow's  words 
and  a  homely  sympathy  not  intruded  but  rather  as  it  were 
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farcing  its  way  against  the  speaker's  intention.  All  this  co- 
operated powerfufiy  with  Mr.  Eden's  present  inclination  and 
feeling  as  he  lay  sick  and  despondent  upon  the  couch. 

"So  that  is  really  your  advice?"  inquired  Mr.  Eden  feebly 
and  regretfully. 

"Yes  your  reverence  that  is  my  advice," 

Mr.  Eden  rose  in  a  moment  like  an  elastic  spring,  and 
whirled  round  in  front  of  Evjuis.  "And  this  is  my  answer  — 
Retro  Satanas!"  shouted  he,  with  two  eyes  flashing  like  a 
pair  of  sabres  in  thOvSun. 

"Mercy  on  us,"  roared  Evans,  recoiling  so  hastily  that  he 
rolled  over  a  chair,  "what  is  that?"  and  he  sat  upon  the  floor  a 
long  way  off,  with  eyes  like  saucers,  and  repeated  in  a  whisper 
"what  is  that?" 

"A  quotation,"  replied  the  other  grimly. 

"A  quotation !  now  only  think  of  that,"  said  Evans  much  re- 
lieved.   "  Sounded  like  cussing  and  swearing  in  Latin." 

"  Come  here  my  good  friend  and  sit  beside  me." 

Evans  came  gingerly. 

"Well,  but  ye  mustn't  thunder  at  me  in  Latin  any  more." 

"Well,  I  won't." 

"It  isn't  fair;  how  can  I  stand  up  against  Latin?" 

"Well,  come  here  and  I'll  have  at  you  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
Aha!  So  you  come  in  robust  health  and  spirits  and  tempt  a 
poor  broken  sick  creature  to  mount  the  white  feather;  to  show 
his  soldierly  qualities  by  running  from  the  foe  to  some  cool  spot 
where  there  are  no  enemies ,  and  there  fighting  the  good  fight 
in  peace.  Evans  you  are  a  good  creature ,  but  you  are  a  poor 
creature.  Yes,  Hawes  is  strong,  yet  I  will  resist  him.  And  I 
am  weak  —  yet  I  will  resist  He  will  get  the  justices  on  his 
side  —  yet  I  will  resist.  I  am  sick  and  dispirited  —  yet  I  will 
resist  The  representative  of  humanity  and  Christianity  in  a 
stronghold  of  darkness  and  cruelty  and  wrong  must  never  sagg 
with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear.  I  will  fight  with  pen  and  hand 
and  tongue  against  these  outlaws,  so  long  as  there  is  a  puff 
of  wind  in  my  body,  and  a  drop  of  indomitable  blood  in  my 
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*    "No  doubt  you  are  game  enough,"  mpumed  Evans,  "I  wish 
youwem't." 

"And  as  for  you,  you  came  here  to  seduce  a  sick  broken 
creature  from  his  Master's  service ;  you  shall  remain  to  be  en- 
listed in  it  yourself  instead." 

Evans  shuffled  uneasily  on  his  chair  at  these  words:  "I 
think  I  am  on  your  side,"  said  he. 

"Half!  but  it  is  no  use  being  half  anything;  your  hour  is 
come  to  choose  between  all  right  and  all  wrong." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  long  choosing  if  it  warn't  for  one  thing." 

"And  what  is  that  one  thing  which  can  outweigh  the  one 
thing  needful?" 

"  My  wife  and  my  four  children ;  if  I  get  myself  turned  out  of 
this  gaol  how  am  I  to  find  bread  for  that  small  lot?" 

"And  do  you  think  shilly-shallying  between  two  stools  will 
secure  your  seat?  You  have  gone  too  far  with  me  to  retract; 
don't  you  see  that  the  gaoler  means  to  get  you  dismissed  the 
next  time  the  justices  visit  the  gaol  for  business?  Can't  you 
read  your  fate  in  the  man's  eye  ?  " 

Evans  groaned.  "I  read  it,  I  read  it,  but  I  didn't  want  to 
believe  it." 

"He  set  a  trap  for  you  half  an  hour  after  you  had  de- 
fended me." 

"He  did!  I  told  my  wife  I  was  a  gone  coon,  but  she  over- 
persuaded  me;  'keep  quiet'  said  she  'and  'twill  blow  over.' 
But  you  see  it  in  the  same  Ught  as  J  did,  don't  you  sir?" 

Mr.  Eden  smiled  grimly  in  assent. 

"You  are  a  doomed  man,"  said  he  coolly;  "half measures 
can't  save  you,  but  whole  measures  may  —  perhaps." 

"What  is  to  be  done,  sir?"  asked  Evans  helplessly. 

"Your  only  chance  is  to. go  heart  and  hand  with  me  in  the 
project  which  occupies  me  now." 

"I  will  sir'  cried  Fluctuans  with  a  sudden  burst  of  resolu- 
tion, "  for  I'm  druv  in  a  comer.  So  please  tell  me  what  is  your 
project?" 

"To  get  Mr.  Hawes  dismissed  from  this  gaol." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  the  reverend  gentleman  had  a 
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severe  spasm  which  forced  him  to  lie  back  and  draw  his  breath 
hard.  Eyans  uttered  something  between  a  cry  of  dismay  and  a 
groan  of  despair,  and  stared  down  upon  this  audacious  invalid 
with  wonder  and  ire  at  his  supernatural  but  absurd  cool  cou- 
rage. 

"Turn  our  governor  out  of  this  gaol?  Now  hark  to  that; 
you  might  as  well  try  to  move  a  mountain;  and  look  at  you 
lying  there  scarce  able  to  move  yourself,  and  talking  like  that." 

"Pour  me  out  a  cup  of  tea,  l»fo.  Faintheart;  I  am  in  great 
pain  —  thank  you." 

He  took  the  cup,  and  as  he  stirred  it  he  said  coolly,  "Did 
you  ever  read  of  Marshal  Saxe,  Mr.  Faintheart?  He  fought 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy  as  he  lay  a  dying.  He  had  himself  car- 
ried on  his  bed  of  death  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another;  at 
first  the  fight  went  against  him,  but  he  spumed  craven  counsels 
with  his  expiring  heart;  he  saw  the  enemy's  blunder  with  his 
^^S  eye,  and  waved  his  troops  on  to  victory ^wM<iis  dying 
hand.  This  was  one  of  the  great  feats  of  earth.  But  the  sol- 
diers of  Chrkt  are  as  stout-hearted  as  any  man  that  ever  car- 
ried a  marshal's  baton  or  a  Serjeant's  pike.  Yes  1  I  am  ill,  and 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  dying,  Evans;  but  living  or  dying  I  am  the 
LorcTs.  I  wiU  fight  for  him  to  the  last  gasp ,  and  1  will  thrust 
this  malefactor  from  his  high  ofQce  with  the  last  action  of  my 
hand  —  Will  you  help  me,  or  will  you  not?" 

"I  will,  sir!  I  will!  —  What  on  earth  can  I  do?" 

"You  can  turn  the  balanced  scale  and  win  the  day!" 

"Can  I,  sir?"  cried  Evans,  greatly  puzzled. 

"You  will  find  some  wine  in  that  cupboard,  my  man;  fill 
yourself  a  tumbler ;  I  will  sip  my  tea ,  and  explain  myself  You 
think  this  Hawes  is  a  mountain;  —  no !  he  is  a  large  ptii^pkin' 
hollow  at  the  core.  You  think  him  strong;  —  no;  he  but 
seems  so,  because  some  of  the  ni«ny  at  whose  mercy  he  is  are  so 
weak.  There  is  a  flaw  in  Hawes,  which  must  break  him 
iooner  or  later.  He  is  a  felon.  The  law  hangs  over  his  head' 
^1^  single  hair;  he  has  forfeited  his  office,  and  will  be 
tiiMbd  out  of  it  the  moment  we  can  find  among  his  many  supe- 
riors one  man  with  one  grain  either  of  honesty  or  intelligence." 
ii  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  I.  15 
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"But  how  shall  we  find  that,  sir?" 

"By  looking  for  it  everywhere,  till  we  find  it  somewhere*. 
Mr.  Hawes  tells  me  in  other  words  that  the  visiting  justices  do 
not  possess  the  one  grain  we  require.  I  profit  hy  the  inteUi" 
gence  the  enemy  was  weak  enough  to  give  me ,  and  I  go  —  not 
to  the  visiting  justices.  To-morrow,  if  my  case  is  ready,  I  send 
a  memorial  to  the  Home -Office,  accuse  Haw^s  of  felonious 
practices,  and  demand  an  inquiry." 

Evans's  eye  sparkled;  he  hegan  to  gather  strength  from  the 
hroken  man. 

"But  now  comes  the  difficulty.  A  man  should  never  strike 
a  feeble  blow.  My  appeal  will  be  read  by  half-  educated  clerks. 
If  I  don't  advance  something  that  the  small  official  mind  ca^ 
take  in ,  I  shall  never  reach  the  heads  of  the  office.  It  would  be 
madness  to  begin  by  attacking  national  prejudices,  by  coni- 
bating  a  notion  so  stupid,  and  therefore  so  deep-rooted,  as  that 
prisoners  have  no  legal  rights.  No!  the  pivot  of  my  assault 
must  be  something  that  a  boy  can  afford  to  be  able  to  ooni' 
prehend  for  eighty  pounds  a  year  and  a  clerk's  desk  in  a  Go- 
vernment-office. Now  Mr.  Hawes  has,  for  many  months  past 
furnished  false  reports  to  the  justices  and  to  the  Home-Office. 
Here  is  the  true  stepping-stone  to  an  inquiry,  here  is  the  fact 
to  tell  on  the  official  mind;  for  the  man's  cruelty  and  felonious 
practices  are  only  offences  against  God  and  the  law;  but  a  false 
report  is  an  offence  against  the  office.  And  here  I  need  your 
help." 

"  You  shall  have  it  sir." 

"I  want  to  be  able  to  prove  this  man's  reports  to  be  lies;  I 
think  such  a  proof  exists,"  said  Mr.  Eden  very  thoughtftiily; 
"  now,  if  it  does,  you  alone  can  get  hold  of  it  for  me.  One  of  the 
turnkeys  notes  down  every  punishment  of  a  prisoner  in  a  small 
pocket-book,  for  I  have  seen  him." 

"Yes,  sir;  Fry  does  —  never  misses  I" 

"What  becomes  of  those  notes?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"What  if  he  keeps  a  book  and  eaters  everything  in  it?" 

"But  if  he  had,  shouldn't  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  it?  " 
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"Humph!  A  man  does  not  make  notes  constantly,  and 
destroy  them ;  Fry  too  is  an  enthusiast  iu  his  way;  I  am  sure  he 
keeps  a  record^  and  if  he  does  it  is  a  true  one,  for  he  has  no  ob- 
ject in  tampering  with  his  own  facts.  Bring  me  such  a  book  or 
aay  record  kept  by  Fry;  let  me  have  it  for  twelve  hours  and 
Haw^  shall  be  turned  out  of  the  gaol  and  you  stay  in  it*' 

"Sirl"  cried  Evans,  in  great  excitement,  "if  there  is  such  a 
thing  you  shall  see  it  to^norrow  morning.** 

"No!  to-night!  come,  you  have  an  hour  before  you.  Do 
you  want  the  sinews  of  war?  here,  take  this  five  pounds  with 
you;  you  may  have  to  buy  a  sight  of  it;  but  if  you  ask  him 
whether  I  am  right  in  telling  you.  it  is  not  the  custom  of  gaols  to 
crucify  prisoners  in  the  present  century,  perhaps  the  barbarian 
wiH  produce  his  record  of  abuses  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is. 
Work  how  you  please ;  but  be  wary  —  be  intelligent,  and  bring 
me  Fry*8  ledger  —  or  never  look  me  in  the  face  again.** 

He  waved  his  hand,  and  Evans  strode  out  of  the  room 
animated  with  a  spirit  not  his  o^.  He  who  had  animated  him 
lay  back  on  the  sofa  prostrated.  Half  an  hour  elapsed,  no 
Evans;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more ,  slill  no  Evans ;  but  just  be- 
fore ijae  hour  sttUck,  in  he  burst  out  of  breath  but  red  with 
trima|^ 

"Your  reverence  is  a  witch  —  you  can  see  in  the  daii  — 
look  here,  sir!'*  and  he  fiong  a  dirty  ledger  on  the  table. 
"Hero's  all  the  money,  wr.  He  did  not  get  a  farthing  of  it. 
I  flattered  the  creature's  pride,  and  he  dropped  the  cheese  into 
my  hand  like  the  old  carrion  crow  when  they  asked  him  for  one 
of  his  charming  songs.  But  he  had  no  notion  it  was  going  out 
of  ^be  gaol;  so  you'll  bring  it  in  and  give  it  me  back  the  first 
thing  to-morrow,  sir.  I  must  run  back,  time's  up!  —  Good 
night,  your  reverence.    Am  I  on  your  side,  or  whose  ?" 

"Good  night,  my  fine  fellow;  you  shan^  be  turned  out  of 
the  gaol  now.    Good  night." 

He  wanted  him  gone.  He  went  to  a  drawer  and  took  out 
hit  own  book,  a  copy  of  Hawes's  public  log-book,  which  he  had 
made  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  gaol ,  with  the  simple  view  of 
gni^g  himflf  by  the  respectable  precedents  he  innocently  eX" 
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pected  to  find  there.  He  lighted  candles  y  placed  hid  sheets  by 
the  side  of  Fry's  well-thumbed  ledger,  and  plunged  into  a  com- 
parison. 

It  was  as  he  expected.  On  one  side  lay  the  b^e,  simple 
brutal  truth  in  Fry's  hand ,  on  the  other  the  same  set  of  facts 
colored,  moulded,  and  cooked  in  every  imaginable  way  to  bear 
inspection,  with  occasional  suppressions  where  the  deed  and 
consequences  were  too  frightful  to  bear  coloring,  moulding,  ex- 
tenuating, or  cooking. 

The  book  was  a  thick  quarto,  containing  a  strict  record  of 
the  prison  for  four  years;  two  years  of  Captain  O'Connor,  and 
two  of  Hawes,  the  worthy  who  had  supplanted  him. 

Mr.  Eden  was  a  rapid  penman;  het  set  to ,  and  by  half- past 
eleven  o'clock  he  had  copied  the  first  part;  for  under  O'Connor 
there  were  comparatively  few  punishments.  Then  he  attacked 
Hawes's  reign.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  filled  and  numbered.  He 
threw  them  on  another  table,  as  each  was  filled.  Three  o'clock ; 
still  he  wrote  with  all  his  might.  Four  o'clock;  black  spot& 
danced  before  his  eyes,  and  his  fingers  ached,  and  his  brow 
burned,  and  his  feet  were  ice.  Still  the  light  indefatigable  pea 
gaUopped  along  the  paper.  Meantime  the  writer's  feelings  were 
of  the  most  mixed  and  extraordinary  character.  Often  Ms  eye 
flashed  with  triumph,  as  Fry  exposed  the  dishonesty  and  utter 
mendacity  of  Hawes.  Oftener  still  it  dilated  with  horror  at  the 
frightful  nature  of  these  very  revelations.  At  six  o'clock  Fry's 
record  was  all  copied  out. 

Mr.  Eden  shaved  and  took  his  bath,  and  ran  into  the  town. 
He  knocked  up  a  solicitor,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 

"I  want  you  to  make  my  will,  while  your  son  attests  this 
copy  of  this  ledger." 

"But  my  son  is  in  bed." 

"Weill  he  can  read  in  bed.    Which  is  his  room?" 

"  That  one."  —  Rap  1    (Come  in.) 

"Here,  Mr.  Edward,  compare  these  two,  and  correct  or 
attest  this  as  a  true  copy  —  Twenty  minutes'  work  —  Two 
guineas;  here  they  are  on  your  drawers;"  and  he  chucked  the 
documents  on  the  bed,  opened  the  shutters ,  and  drew  the  bed- 
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curtains ;  and  passing  his  arm  under  the  father's ,  he  drew  him 
into  his  own  office ;  opened  the  shutters ,  put  paper  before  him, 
and  dictated  a  will.  Three  bequests,  (one  to  Evans,)  and  his 
mother  residuary  legatee.  The  will  written,  he  ran  up  stairs, 
made  father  and  son  execute  it,  and  then  darted  out,  caught  a 
fly  that  was  going  to  the  railway,  engaged  it;  up  stairs  again. 
TTie  work  was  done,  copy  attested. 

"Half-a-crown  if  you  are  at  the  gaol  in  five  minutes." 

Gallopped  off  with  his  two  documents  —  entered  the  gaol  — 
went  to  his  own  room  —  sent  for  Evans  —  gave  him  Fry's  book, 
and  ordered  himself  the  same  breakfast  the  prisoners  had. 

"I  am  bilious,  and  no  wonder.  I  have  been  living  too 
hnuiiously;  if  I  had  been  content  with  the  diet  my  poor 
brothers  live  on,  I  should  be  in  better  health;  it  serves  me  just 
right" 

Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  short  memorial  to  the  Secre- 
taiy  for  the  Home  Department,  claiming  an  inquiry  into  the 
gaoler's  conduct. 

"I  have  evidence  on  the  spot  to  show  that  for  two  years  he 
has  been  guilty  of  illegal  practices.  That  he  has  introduced 
into|be  prison  an  unlawful  instrument  of  torture.  That  during 
hisiHioie  period  of  office  he  has  fabricated  partial,  colored,  and 
&be  reports  of  his  actions  in  the  prison,  and  also  of  their  con- 
aeycnces ;  that  he  has  suppressed  all  mention  of  no  less  than 
seven  attempts  at  suicide,  and  has  given  a  false  color,  both  with 
respect  to  the  place  of  death,  the  manner  of  death,  and  the 
causes  of  death  of  some  twenty  prisoners  besides.  That  his  day- 
bo<^,  kept  in  the  prison  for  the  inspection  and  guide  of  the 
magistrates,  is  a  tissue  of  frauds,  equivocations,  exaggerations, 
diminutions,  and  direct  falsehoods;  that  his  periodical  reports 
to  the  Home  Office  are  a  tissue  of  the  same  frauds,  suppres- 
sions, inventions,  and  direct  falsehoods. 

"The  truth  therefore  is  inaccessible  to  you,  except  by  a 
severe  inquiry  conducted  on  the  spot.  That  inquiry  I  pray  for 
on  public  grounds,  and  if  need  be,  demand  in  iny  own  person,  as 
Her  Majesty's  servant  driven  to  this  strait  — 

"I  am  responsible  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  lives  and  well- 
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being  of  the  prisoners,  and  yet  unable,  without  your  interven- 
tion, to  protect  them  against  illegal  violence  covered  by  or- 
ganized fraud." 

Mr.  Eden  copied  this,  and  sent  the  copy  at  once  to  Mr. 
Hawes  with  two  lines  to  this  effect,  that  the  duplicate  should 
not  leave  the  town  till  seven  in  the  evening,  so  Mr.  Hawes  had 
plenty  of  time  to  write  to  the  Home  Secretary  by  same  post,  and 
parry  or  meet  this  blow  if  he  thought  it  worth  his  while. 

.  It  now  remained  only  to  post  the  duplicate  for  the  Home 
Office.  Mr.  Eden  directed  it  and  waxed  it,  but  even  as  he 
leaned  over  it  sealing  it,  the  room  became  suddenly  dadL  to 
him,  and  his  head  seemed  to  weigh  a  ton.  With  an  instinct 
of  self  preservation  he  made  for  the  sofa,  which  was  -close 
behind  him,  but  before  he  could  reach  it  his  senses  had  left 
him ,  and  he  fell  with  his  head  and  shoulders  upon  the  couch, 
but  his  feet  on  the  floor,  the  memorieJ  tight  in  his  hand.  He 
paid  the  penalty  of  being  a  blood  horse  —  he  ran  till  he 
dropped. 

CHAPTEE  xyn. 

**Two  ladies  to  see  you,"  grunted  the  red-haired  servant, 
throwing  open  the  door  without  ceremony;  and  she  actually 
bounced  out  again  without  seeing  anything  more  than  that  her 
master  was  lying  on  the  sofa. 

Susan  Merton  and  her  aunt  came  rapidly  and  cheerfully  into 
the  room. 

"Here we  are,  Mr. Eden,  auntDavies  and  I—  Ohl"  The 
table  being  between  the  sofa  and  the  door,  the  poor  gentle- 
man*s  actual  condition  was  not  self-evident  from  the  latter,  but 
Susan  was  now  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  her  gaiety  gave 
way  in  a  moment  to  terror. 

"Why  the  man  has  fainted!"  cried  Mrs.  Davies  hurriedly. 
Susan  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  turned  very  pale;  but 
for  all  that  she  wis  the  first  at  Mr.  Eden's  head ;  "  he  is  choking ! 
he  is  choking!  help  me,  aunt,  help  me!"  but  even  while  crying 
for  help  her  nimble  fingers  had  untied  and  flimg  away  Mr. 
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Edffli's  wliite  neck-tie,  which  being  high  and  stiff  waft  doing 
him  a  very  ill  turn ,  as  the  air  forcing  itself  violently  tlirough  his 
nostnls  plainly  showed. 

"Take  his  legs,  aunt;  oh  I  oh!  oh  I" 

"Don't  be  a  fool  girl,  it  is  only  a  faint." 

Susiui  flew  to  the  window  and  th^ew  it  open,  then  flew  back 
and  seized  one  end  of  the  couch.  Her  aunt  comprehended  at  a 
glance ,  and  the  two  carried  it  with  its  brarden  to  the  window. 

"Open  the  door,  airnt,"  cried  Susan,  as  she  whipped  out 
her  scent^bottle,  and  with  her  &ager  wetted  the  inside  of  his 
nosmlft  with  the  spirit  as  the  patient  lay  in  the  thorough  draught 
Susan  sobbed  with  sorrow  and  fear,  but  her  emotion  was  far 
from  disabling  her. 

She  poured  some  of  her  scent  into  a  wat^^glass,  and  di- 
luted it  largely.  She  made  her  aunt  take  a  hand-screen  &om 
the  mantle-piece.  She  plunged  her  hand  into  the  liquid  and 
flung  the  drops  sharply  into  Mr.  Eden's  face;  and  Mrs.  Davies 
&nned  him  rapidly  at  the  same  time. 

These  remedies  had  a  speedy  effect:  first  the  film  cleared 
from  the  patient's  bright  eye,  then  a  little  colour  diffused  itself 
giisiually  over  his  cheek,  and  last  his  lips  lost  their  livid  tint, 
ilihion  as  she  saw  him  coming  to,  Susan  composed  herself; 
an^ Mr.  Eden,  on  his  return  to  consciousness,  looked  up  and. 
tow  a  beautiful  young  woman  looking  down  on  him  With  a 
dieerful  encouraging  smile  and  wet  cheeks. 

"Ah!"  sighed  he,  and  put  out  his  hand  faintly  to  welcome 
Stisani  "but  what  —  how  do  I  come  here?" 

^Tou  have  been  a  little  faint,"  said  Susan  smiling,  '*but 
ywi*fB  better  now,  you  know!" 

^YeSy  thank  you!  how  good  of  you  to  comet  W^  is  this 
My?" 

"My  aunt ,  sir  —  a  very  notable  woman.  See  she  is  setting 
your  things  to  rights  already.    Aunt ,  I  wonder  at  you ! " 

She  then  dipped  the  comer  of  her  handkerchief  in  scent, 
and  lightly  coloring  now  that  her  patient  was  conscious,  she 
made  the  spirit  enter  his  nostrils. 

He  gave  a  sigh  of  languid  pleasure  *—  "That  is  So  invigo- 
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lii^ng."  Then  hcl  looked  upward  —  "See  how  good  God  is  to 
me  I  in  tfly  sore  need  he  has  sent  me  help.  Oh !  how  pleasant 
is  the  face  of  a  friend.  By  the  way  I  took  you  for  an  angel 
at  first,**  added  he  naively. 

"But  you  have  come  to  your  senses  now,  sir!  ha  I  ha!  ha!" 
cried  busy,  merry  Mrs.  Davies,  hard  at  work.  For  as  soon  as 
the  patient  began  visibly  to  return  to  life,  she  had  turned 
her  back  on  him  and  fallen  on  the  furniture. 

"I  hope  you  are  come  to  stay  with  me." 

As  Susan  was  about  to  answer  in  the  negative,  Mrs.  Davies 
made  signals  for  a  private  conference;  and  after  some  whisper- 
ing, Susan  replied,  "that  her  aunt  wanted  to  put  the  house  in 
apple-pie  order,  and  that  she,  Susan,  felt  too  anxious  about 
him  to  go  until  he  should  be  quite  recovered." 

"In  that  case,  ladies,"  said  he,  "I  consecrate  to  you  my 
entire  second  floor,  three  rooms,"  and  he  rang  the  bell  and 
said  to  the  servant;  "take  your  orders  from  these  ladies  and 
show  them  the  second  floor." 

While  his  visitors  were  examining  their  apartments,  Mr. 
Eden  sought  a  little  rest,  and  had  no  sooner  dropped  upon  his 
bed,  than  sleep  came  to  his  relief. 

He  slept  for  nearly  four  hours ;  at  first  soundly,  then  dosing 
and  dreaming.  While  he  slept  a  prisoner  sent  for  him  but  Susan 
would  not  have  him  awakened  for  that. 

By-and-by  Susan  went  into  the  town  leaving  her  aunt  sole 
guardian. 

"Now  aunt"  said  she,  "don't  let  him  be  disturbed  whoever 
comes  for  him.    It  is  as  much  as  his  life  is  worth?  " 

"Well  then  I  won't!  there." 

Susan  had  not  been  long  gone  when  a  turnkey  called,  and 
was  shown  into  the  parlour  where  Mrs.  Davies  was  very  busy. 
He  looked  about  him  and  told  her  he  had  called  for  a  book  Mr. 
Eden  promised  him. 

"Mr.  Eden  is  asleep." 

"Asleep  this  time  of  day?"  said  the  man  incredulously. 

"Yes,  jisleep,"  answered  Mrs.  Davies,  sharply;  "is  he 
never  to  have  any  sleep? " 
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"Well,  perhaps  you  will  tell  him  Mr.  Fry  haa  come  for  the 
book  as  requested." 

"Couldn't  think  of  disturbing  him  for  Ihat,  Mr.  Fry,**  re- 
plied Mrs.  Bavies,  not  intermitting  her  work  for  a  single 
moment 

"Very  well,  ma'am!"  said  Mr.  Fry,  m  dudgeon.  "I  never 
was  here  before ,  andl  shan't  ever  come  again  —  that  is  all—" 
and  off  he  went. 

Mrs.  Bavies  showed  her  dismay  at  this  threat  by  dusting  on 
without  once  taking  her  eye  or  her  mind  off  her  job; 

It  was  eight  o'clock.  Mr.  Eden  woke  and  found  it  almost 
dark. 

He  rose  immediately;  "why  I  have  slept  the  day  away," 
thought  he  in  dismay;  "and  my  memorial  to  the  Home  Office; 
it  is  past  post  time,  and  I  have  not  sent  it."  He  came  hastily 
down  stairs  and  entered  the  parlor;  he  found  it  in  a  firight- 
M  state.  All  the  chairs  were  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  every 
part  of  which  was  choked  up  except  a  pathway  three  feet  broad 
that  ran  by  the  side  of  the  wall  all  round  it.  From  this  path  all 
access  into  the  interior  was  blocked  by  the  furniture  which  now 

SI  upon  an  area  frightfully  diminished  by  this  loss  of  three 
tftken  from  each  wall.  Mrs.  Bavies  was  a  character  • —  a 
notaBle  woman.    Mr.  Eden's  heart  sank  at  the  sight. 

To  find  himself  put  to  rights  gives  a  bachelor  an  innocent 
pleasure,  but  the  preliminary  process  of  being  put  entirely 
to  wrongs  crushes  his  soul.  "Another  fanatic  let  loose  on  me," 
thought  he ,  "  and  my  room  is  like  a  road  that  is  just  mended  as 
they  eaE  it"  He  peered  about  here  and  there  through  a  grove 
of  chairs  whose  legs  were  kicking  in  the  air  as  they  sat  bosom 
downwards  upon  their  brethren,  but  he  could  see  no  memorial. 
He  rang  the  bell  and  inquired  of  the  servant  whether  she  had 
seen  it  While  he  was  describing  it  to  her,  Mrs.  Bavies 
broke  in. 

"I  saw  it  —  I  picked  it  up  off  the  floor  —  it  was  lying 
between  the  sofa  and  the  table." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  with  it?  " 

"Why  dusted  it  to  be  sure." 
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"  But  where  did  you  put  it?" 

"  On  the  table  I  suppose." 

Another  search  and  no jmemoriaL 

*♦  Somebody  has  taken  it." 

"But  who?  has  anybody  been  in  this  room  since?" 

"Plenty.  You  don*t  g&t  much  peace  here  I  should  say ;  but 
Susan  gate  the  order  you  were  not  to  be  disturbed." 

«  This  won't  do , "  thought  Mr.  Eden. 

"Who  has  been  here?"  said  he  to  the  servant. 

"  Mr.  Fry  is  the  only  one  tiaat  came  into  this  room." 

"Mr.  Fry  I"  said  Ik^.  Eden,  with  some  surprise. 

"Ay!  ay!"  cried  Mrs.  Davies.  "I  remember  now  there  was 
an  ill4ooking  fellow  of  that  ilame  here  talking  to  me  pretending 
you  had  promised  him  a  book." 

"But  1  did  promise  him  a  book." 

"  Oh ,  you  did;  did  you!  well  he  looked  like  a  thief^  perhaps 
he  has  --^  goodness  gracious  me  I  hope  there  was  no  money  in 
it ,"  and  Mrs.  Davies  lost  her  ruddy  colour  in  a  moment. 

"No!  no!  it  was  only  a  letter,  but  of  great  importance." 

Another  violent  search  at  the  risk  of  shins  and  hands. 

"That  Fry  has  taken  it.  I  never  saw  such  a  ii$mgdQg 
looking  fellow."  '*-    ' 

Mr.  Eden  was  much  vexed;  but  he  had  a  trick  of  blaming 
himself,  heaven  only  knows  where  he  caught  it.  "My  own 
forgetfulness ;  even  if  the  paper  had  not  been  lost  I  had  allowed 
post-time  to  go  by  —  and  Mr.  Hawes  will  anticipate  me  with  the 
Home  Secretary."    He  sighed. 

In  BO  severe  a  struggle  he  was  almost  as  reluctant  to  give  an 
unfair  advantage  as  to  take  one. 

He  ordered  a  fire  in  his  little  back  parlour;  and  with  a  sigh 
sat  down  to  rewrite  his  memorial  and  to  try  and  recover  if  he 
could  the  exact  words ,  and  save  the  next  post  that  left  in  the 
morning. 

As  Mr.  Eden  sat  trying  to  recover  the  words  of  his  memorial, 
Hawes  was  seated  in  Mr.  Williams'  study  at  Ashtown  Park, 
concerting  with  that  worthy  magistrate  the  best  way  of  turning 
the  new  chaplain  out  of gaoL    He  found  no  difficulty.  Mr. 
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Williams  had  two  rery  strong  prejudices,  one  in  favour  of 
Hawes  personally,  the  other  in  favor  of  the  system  pursued  this 
two  years  in  that  gaol.  Egotism  was  here  too,  and  rendered 
these  prejudices  almost  impregnable.  Wilhams  had  turned  out 
O'Connor  and  his  milder  system,  ^nd  put  in  Hawes  axtd  his 
more  rigorous  <me.    Hawes  was  "  my  man  — p  his  system  mine." 

tHe  told  his  «tory,  and  WilMams  burned  to  avenge  his 
injiu^d  friend,  whose  patron  and  director  he  oalled  himself, 
and  whose  tool  he  was. 

"Nothing  can  be  done  until  the  25th,  when  Palmer  returns. 
We  must  be  all  there  for  an  act  of  this  importance.  Do  your 
doty  as  you  always  have ,  carry  out  the  discipline ,  and  send  for 
me  if  he  gives  you  any  great  annoyance  in  the  meantime." 

That  zealous  servant  of  Her  Majesty,  earnest  Mr.  Hawes, 
had  never  taken  a  day's  holiday  bef(Hre.  No  man  could  accuse 
him  of  indolence,  earekssness,  or  faint  discharge  of  the  task  he 
had  appointed  himself.  He  perverted  his  duties  too  ntuich  to 
neglect  tiiem.  He  had  been  reluctant  to  leave  the  prison  on  a 
personal  affair.  The  drive  however  was  pleasant,  and  he  re- 
tnmed  freshened  and  animated  by  assurances  of  support  from 
fltt  magistrate. 

*  As  he  strode  across  the  prison  yard  to  inspect  everything 
t»eft>re  going  to  his  house,  he  felt  invulnerable  and  sneered  at 
himself  for  the  momentary  uneasiness  he  had  let  a  crack- 
brained  parson  give  him.  He  went  home ;  there  was  a  nice  fire, 
a  deauHswept  hearth,  a  gljittering  brass  kettle  on  the  hob  for 
making  toddy,  and  three  different  kinds  of  spirits  in  huge  cruets. 
For  system  reigned  in  the  house  as  well  as  the  gaol,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  house  system  was  devoted  to  making  self 
comfortable  —  the  gaol  system  to  making  others  wretched. 

He  rang  the  bell.  In  came  the  servant  with  slippers  and 
candles  unlighted,  for  he  was  wont  to  sip  his  grog  by  fire-light. 
He  put  on  his  slippers.  Then  he  mixed  his  grog. "  Then  he 
noticed  a  paper  on  the  table,  imd  putting  it  to  the  fire  he  found 
it  was  sealed.  So  he  lighted  the  candles  and  plaeed  them  a 
little  behind  him.  Then  he  stirred  his  grog  and  s^ped  it,  and 
placing  it  close  beside  him  leaned  back  with  a  grunt  of  satisfac- 
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tioii,  opened  the  paper,  read  it  first  slowly,  then  all  in  a  flutter, 
started  up  as  if  he  was  going  to  act  upon  some  impulse,  hut  the 
next  moment  sat  down  again  and  stared  wildly  a  picture  of 
stupid  consternation. 

Meantime  as  Mr.  Eden*  with  a  heavy  heart  was  writing  him- 
self out  —  nauseous  task  —  Susan  stood  before  him  with  a 
colour  like  a  rose.  She  was  in  a  brown  cloak,  from  under  which 
she  took  out  a  basket  brimful  of  little  packages,  some  in  blue, 
some  in  white  paper. 

"These  are  grits"  said  she,  "and  these  are  arrowroot." 

"I  know  —  one  of  the  phases  of  the  potato." 

"Oh  for  shame  Mr.  Eden.  Well  I  never!  And  I  posted 
your  letter,  sir." 

"What  letter?  what  letter?" 

"The  long  one.    I  found  it  on  the  table." 

"You  don't  mean  you  posted  that  letter?" 

"Why,  it  was  to  go  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes  it  was  to  go,  but  it  was  wonderfully  intelligent  of 
you." 

"La!  Mr.  Eden,  don't  talk  so;  you  make  me  ashamed. 
Why  there  was  4mmediate'  written  on  it  in  your  own  hand.  Was 
I  to  wake  you  up  to  ask  whether  that  meant  it  was  to  stay  here 
immediate  or  go  to  London  immediate?"  Then  she  pondered 
a  moment.  "He  thinks  I  am  a  fool"  said  she  in  quiet  explana- 
tion without  a  shade  of  surprise  or  anger. 

"Well!  Susan,  my  dear  friend,  you  don't  know  what  a  seis 
vice  you  have  done  me." 

Susan  glittered  with  pleasure. 

"There!"  cried  he,  "you  have  spaied  me  this  most  un- 
pleasant task;"  and  he  flung  his  unfinished  papers  into  a 
basket.  Mr.  Eden  congratulated  himself  in  his  way,  t,  e., 
thanked  heaven  Susan  had  come  there;  the  next  thing  was ,  he 
had  a  twinge  of  conscience.  "I  half  suspected  Pry  of  taking  it 
in  the  interest  of  Hawes  his  fiiend.  Poor  Pry,  who  is  a  brute, 
but  as  honest  a  man  as  myself  every  bit.  He  shall  have  his 
book  at  all  events.  I'll  put  his  name  on  it  that  I  mayn't  forget 
it  again."    Mr.  Eden  took  the  book  from  its  shelf,  wrapped  it 
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in  paper,  and  wrote  on  the  cover,  "For  Mr.  Fry  fix)mF.  Eden." 
As  the  incidents  of  the  day  are  ended  I  may  as  well  relate  what 
this  book  was,  and  how  Fry  came  to  ask  for  it. 

The  book  was  "  Uncle  Tom,"  a  story  which  discusses  the 
largest  human  topic  that  ever  can  arise ;  for  the  human  race  is 
bisected  into  black  and  white.  Now-a-days  a  huge  subject 
greatly  treated  receives  justice  from  the  public,  and  "Uncle 
Tom"  is  written  in  many  places  with  art,  in  all  with  red  ink  and 
with  the  biceps  muscle. 

Great  by  theme,  and  great  by  skill,  and  greater  by  a  writer's 
soul  honestly  flung  into  its  pages,  "  Uncle  Tom,"  to  the  surprise 
of  many  that  twaddle  traditional  phrases  in  reviews  and  ma- 
gazines about  the  art  of  Action,  and  to  the  surprise  of  no  man 
who  knows  anything  about  the  art  of  fiction,  was  all  the  rage. 
Not  to  have  read  it  was  like  not  to  have  read  "  The  Times"  for  a 
week. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  crucifixion  of  a  prisoner,  Mr. 
Eden  had  said  bitterly  to  Frj',  "Have  you  read  *  Uncle 
Tom?'" 

"No!"  would  Fry  grunt. 

But  one  day  that  the  question  was  put  to  him,  he  asked  with 
MM»  appearance  of  interest  "  Who  is  Uncle  Tom?" 

Then  Mr.  Eden  began  to  reflect  "Who  knows?  The  cases 
are  in  a  great  measure  parallel.  Prisoners  are  a  tabooed  class 
in  England,  as  are  blacks  in  some  few  of  the  United  States. 
The  lady  writes  better  than  I  can  talk.  If  she  once  seizes  his 
sympathies  by  the  wonderful  power  of  fiction,  she  will  touch  his 
conscience  through  his  heart  This  disciple  of  Legree  is  for- 
tified i^;ainst  me :  Mrs.  Stowe  may  take  him  off  his  guard."  He 
said  slily  to  Fry,  "  Not  know  Uncle  Tom  1  Why  it  is  a  most  in- 
teresting story  —  a  charming  story.  There  are  things  in  it  too, 
that  meet  your  case." 

"Indeed,  sir." 

" It  is  a  book  you  will  like.    Shall  I  lend  it  you ?  " 

"Kyou  please  sir.    Nights  are  drawing  in  now." 

"I  will  then." 

And  he  would;  but  that  firightful  malady  jaundice,  amongst 
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its  other  fbats,  impairs  the  patient's  memory :  and  he  forgot  all 
about  it.  So  Fry  whose  curiosity  was  at  last  excited  came  for 
the  book.    The  rest  we  know. 

CHAPTER  XVm. 

Mr.  Hawes  went  about  the  prison  next  day  morose  and 
melancholy.  He  spoke  to  no  one,  and  snapped  those  who 
spoke  to  him.  He  punished  no  prisoner  all  day,  but  he  looked 
at  them  as  a  wolf  at  fortified  sheep.  He  did  not  know  what  to 
do  to  avert  the  blow  he  had  drawn  so  perseveringly  on  his  own 
head.  At  one  time  he  thought  x>f  writing  to  the  Home  Office 
and  aspersing  his  accuser;  then  he  regretted  his  visit  to 
Ashtown  Park.  "What  an  unlucky  dog  I  am!  I  go  to  see  a 
man  that  I  was  sure  of  before  I  went,  and  while  I  am  gone  the  — 
parson  steals  a  march  on  me.  He  will  beat  me !  If  I  hadn't 
been  a  fool  I  should  have  seen  what  a  dangerous  devil  he  is.  No 
putting  him  out  of  temper!  —  and  no  putting  him  out  of  heart! 
He  will  beat  me)  The  zealous  sendees  of  so  many  years  won't 
save  me  with  an  ungrateful  Government.  I  shall  lose  my  stipend ! " 

For  a  while  even  stout-hearted  earnest  Mr.  Hawes  was  de- 
pressed with  gloom  and  bitter  foreboding;  but  he  had  a  re- 
source in  trouble  good  Mr.  Eden  in  similar  case  had  not. 

In  the  despondency  of  his  soul  he  turned  —  to  groq. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  that  deity  he  prepared  for  a  dogged 
defence.  He  would  punish  no  more  prisoners  let  them  do  what 
they  might,  and  then  if  an  inquiry  should  take  place  he  would 
be  in  case  to  show  that  by  his  past  severities  he  had  at  last 
brought  his  patients  to  such  perfection  that  weeks  had  elapsed 
without  a  single  punishment.  With  this  and  the  justices'  good 
word  he  would  weather  the  storm  yet. 

Thus  passed  three  days  without  one  of  those  assaults  on 
prisoners  he  called  punishment;  but  this  enforced  forbearance 
made  him  hate  his  victims.  He  swore  at  them,  he  threatened 
them  all  round,  and  with  deep  malice  he  gave  open  orders  to 
punish  which  he  secretly  countermanded,  so  that  in  fact  he  did 
punish,  for  blows  suspended  over  the  head  faU  upon  the  soul. 
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Thus  he  made  his  prisoners  share  hki  gloom.  He  was  unhappy ; 
he  was  dull;  robbed  of  an  excitement  which  had  become  butter 
to  his  daily  bread. 

All  prison  life  is  dull.  Chaplain,  turnkeys,  gaotes,*  all  who 
Hto  in  prisons  are  prisoners.  Barren  of  mental  resources,  too 
stupid  to  see  far  less  read  the  vast  romance  that  lay  all  round 
him,  e^ry  cell  a  volume ;  too  mindless  to  comprehend  his  own 
grand  situation  on  a  salient  of  the  State  and  of  human  nature, 
and  to  discern  the  sacred  and  endless  pleasures  to  be  gcUihered 
tiiere,  this  unhappy  dolt,  flung  into  a  lofty  situation  by  shallow 
blockheads,  who  like  himself  saw  in  a  gaol  nothing  greater  nor 
more  than  a  ^^  place  of  punishment,'^  must  still  like  his  prisoners 
and  the  rest  of  us  have  some  excitement  to  keep  him  from  going 
dead.  What  more  natural  than  that  such  a  nature  should  find 
its  excitement  in  tormenting,  and  that  by  degrees  this  excite-* 
ment  should  become  first  a  habit  then  a  need?  Growth  is  the 
nature  of  habit,  not  of  one  sort  or  another  but  of  all —  even  of 
an  unnatural  habit.  Gin  grows  on  a  man  —  charity  grows 
on  a  man  —  tobacco  grows  on  a  man  —  blood  grows  on  a  man. 

At  a  period  of  the  reign  of  terrcMTth^  Parisians  got  to  find  a 
day  w^ary  without  the  guillotine.  If  by  some  immense  fortuity 
thexe  oame  a  day  when  they  were  not  sprinkled  with  innocent 
blood  the  poor  souls  s*ennuyaient.  This  was  not  so  much  thirst 
for  any  particular  liquid  as  the  habit  of  excitement.  Some 
months  before,  dancing,  theatres,  boulevard  etc.  would  have 
made  shift  to  amuse  these  same  hearts,  as  they  did  some  months 
after  when  the  red  habit  was  worn  out.  Tenure  had  grown  upon 
stupid  earnest  Hawes ;  it  seasoned  that  white  of  egg  amindlesa 
existence. 

Oh!  how  dull  he  felt  these  three  deplorable  days  barren  of 
groans,  and  white  faces,  and  livid  lips,  and  felloW'^reatures 
shamming,*  and  the  bucket. 

Mr.  Hawes  had  given  a  sulky  order  that  the  infirmary  should 
be  prepared  for  the  sick,  and  now  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day  the  surgeon  had  met  him  there  by  appointment. 

*  A  generic  term  for  swooning,  or  sickening,  or  going  mftd,  in  a 
prison. 
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"Will  they  get  well  any  quicker  here?"  asked  Hawes 
ironically. 

"Why  certainly"  replied  the  other. 

Hawes  gave  a  dissatisfied  grunt. 

"I  hate  moving  prisoners  out  of  the  cells;  but  I  suppose  I 
shall  get  you  into  trouble  if  I  don't." 

" Indeed  1"  said  the  other  with  an  inquiring  air;  "how?" 

"  Parson  threatens  you  very  hard  for  letting  the  sick  ones  lie 
in  their  cells"  said  Hawes  slily.  "But  never  mind  old  boy  —  I 
shall  stand  your  friend  and  the  justices  mine.  We  shall  beat 
him  yet"  said  Hawes  assuming  a  firmness  he  did  not  feel  lest 
this  man  should  fall  away  from  him  and  perhaps  bear  witness 
against  him. 

"I  think  you  have  beat  him  already"  replied  the  other 
calmly. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  I  have  just  come  from  Mr.  Eden.    He  sent  for  me."  ' 

"What,  isn't  he  well?" 

"No." 

"  i  wish  he'd  die  1    But  there  is  no  chance  of  that." 

"Well,  there  is  always  a  chance  of  a  man  dying  who  has  got 
a  bilious  fever." 

"Why  you  don't  mean  he  is  seriously  ill?"  cried  Hawes  in 
excitement. 

"I  don't  say  that,  but  he  has  got  a  sharp  attack." 

Mr.  Hawes  examined  the  speaker's  face.  It  was  as  legible 
as  a  book  from  the  outside.  He  went  from  the  subject  to  one  or 
two  indifferent  matters,  but  he  could  not  keep  long  from  what 
was  uppermost. 

"Sawyer"  said  he  "you  and  I  have  always  been  good  friends." 

"Yes  Mr.  Hawes." 

"I  have  never  been  hard  upon  you.  You  ought  to  be  here 
every  day,  but  the  pay  is  small  and  I  have  never  insisted  on  it, 
because  I  said  he  can't  afford  to  leave  patients  that  pay." 

"No,  Mr.  Hawes,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you." 

"Are  you?  Then  tell  me  —  between  ourselves  now  —  how 
ill  is  he?" 
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"He  has  got  bilious  fever  consequent  upor^ jaundice." 
Hawes  lowered  his  voice.   "  Is  he  in  danger  ?  " 
"In  danger?   Why  no,  not  at  present" 
"Oh !  then  it  is  only  an  indisposition  after  ail." 
"It  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that  —  it  is  fever  aa^  bile." 
"Can't  you  tell  me  in  two  words  how  illhe  is?" 
"Not  till  I  see  how  the  case  turns." 
"When  will  you  be  able  to  say  then?" 
"When  the  disorder  declares  itself  more  fully." 
Hawes  exploded  in  an  oath.    ^^You  humbugs  of  doctors 
ttnikl'nt  speak  plain  to  save  yourselves  from  hanging." 

There  was  some  truth  in  this  ill-natured  excuse.  After  fif^ 
teen  years  given  to  the  science  of  obscurity  Mr.  Sawyer  literally 
could  not  speak  plain  all  in  one  moment. 

The  next  morning  there  was  no  service  in  the  chapel,  the 
duiplain  was  in  bed.  This  spoke  for  itself,  and  Hawes  wore  a 
grim  satisfaction  at  the  announcement. 

But  this  was  not  all.  In  the  afternoon  came  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Williams  with  a  large  enclosure  signed  by  her  Majesty's 
secretary's  secretary,  and  written  by  her  secretary's  secretary's 
secretary. 

to  precise  contents  will  be  related  elsewhere.  Its  tendency 
maybe  gathered  from  this. 

Hawes  had  no  sooner  read  it,  than  exultation  painted  itself 
on  his  countenance. 

"Close  the  infirmary,  and  bring  me  the  key.  And  you  Fry 
put  these  numbers  on  the  cranks  to-morrow."  He  scribbled 
with  his  pencil ,  and  gave  him  a  long  list  of  the  proscribed. 

No  Mr.  Eden  shone  now  upon  Robinson's  solitude.  He 
waited,  and  waited,  and  hoped  till  the  day  ^ded,  but  no! 
The  next  day  the  same  thing.  He  longed  for  Mr.  Eden's  hour 
to  come;  it  came ,  but  not  with  it  came  his  one  bit  of  sunshine, 
his  excitement,  his  amusement,  his  consolation,  his  friend, 
his  brother,  his  all.  And  so  one  heavy  day  succeeded  another, 
and  Robinson  became  fretful,  and  very  very  sad.  One  day  as 
he  sat  disconsolate  and  foreboding  in  his  cell,  he  heard  a 
Btiaoger's  voice  talking  to  Fry  outside:  and  what  was  more 
UUne9er  too  late  to  mend*  I.  16 
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strange,  Fry  appeared  to  be  inviting  this  person  to  inspect  the 
cells.  The  next  moment  his  door  was  opened,  and  a  figure 
peeped  timidly  into  the  cell  from  behind  Fry,  whose  arm  she 
clutched  in  some  anxiety.  Robinson  looked  up ,  it  was  Susan 
Merton.  She  did  not  instantly  know  him  in  his  prison  dress 
and  his  curly  hair  cut  short;  he  hung  his  head,  and  this  action 
and  the  recognition  it  implied  made  her  recognize  him.  "^Oh  1 " 
cried  she ,  "  it  is  Mr.  Robinson  I " 

The  thief  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  Even  he  was  ashamed 
before  one  who  had  known  him  as  Mr.  Robinson ;  but  the  next 
moment  he  got  up  and  said  earnestly, 

"Pray  Miss  Merton  do  me  a  favour  —  you  had  always  a  kind 
heart.  Ask  that  man  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Eden  —  he  will 
answer  you." 

"Mr.  Robinson"  cried  Susan  "I  have  no  need  to  ask  Mr. 
Fry.  I  am  staying  at  Mr.  Eden's  house.  He  is  very  ill  Mr.  Ro- 
binson." 

"Ah!  I  feared  as  much!  he  never  would  have  deserted  me 
else.   What  is  the  trouble?" 

"You  may  well  say  trouble?  it  is  the  prison  that  has  fretted 
him  to  death"  cried  Susan  half  bitterly  half  sorrowfully. 

"  But  he  will  get  well  1  it  is  not  serious  ?  "  inquired  Robinson 
anxiously. 

Fry  pricked  his  ears. 

"He  is  very  ill  Mr.  Robinson,"  and  Susan  sighed  heavily. 

"  rU  pray  for  him.  He  has  taught  me  to  pray  —  all  the  poor 
fellows  will  pray  for  him  that  know  how.  Miss  Merton,  good 
for  nothing  as  I  am,  I  would  die  for  Mr.  Eden  this  minute  if  I 
could  save  his  life  by  it." 

Susan  thought  of  this  speech  afterwards.  Now  she  but  said, 
"  I  will  tell  him  what  you  say." 

"And  won't  you  bring  me  one  word  back  from  his  dear 
mouth?" 

"Yes  I  I  will!  good-bye,  Mr.  Robinson." 

Robinson  tried  to  say  good-bye,  but  it  stuck  in  his  throat. 
Susan  retired,  and  his  cell  seemed  darker  than  ever. 

Mr.  Eden  lay  stricken  with  fever.    He  had  been  what  most 
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of  US  would  have  called  iU  long  before  this.  The  day  of  Carter's 
crucifixion  was  a  fatal  day  to  him.  On  that  day  for  the  first  time 
he  saw  a  crucifixion  without  being  sick  after  it.  The  poor  soul 
congratulated  himself  so  on  this :  but  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  same  sickness  acted  as  a  safety  valve  to  his  nature;  when  it 
ceased  the  bile  overflowed  and  mixed  with  his  blood,  producing 
that  horrible  complaint  jaundice.  Even  then  if  the  causes  of 
grief  and  wrong  had  ceased  he  might  perhaps  have  had  no 
dangerous  attack:  but  everything  was  against  him;  constant 
grief,  constant  worry,  and  const€int  preternatural  exertions  to 
fostain  others  while  drooping  himself.  Even  those  violent 
•fforts  of  will  by  which  he  thrust  back  for  a  time  the  approaches 
of  his  malady  told  heavily  upon  him  at  last.  The  thorough -bred 
horse  ran  much  longer  than  a  cock-tail  would,  but  he  could  not 
ran  for  ever. 

He  lay  unshaven,  hollow-eyed,  and  sallow.  Mrs.  Davies 
and  Susan  watched  him  by  turns,  except  when  he  compelled 
them  to  go  and  take  a  littie  rest  or  amusement.  The  poor 
thing's  thoughts  were  never  on  himself,  even  when  he  was 
light-headed,  and  this  was  often ,  though  not  for  long  together. 
It  was  generally  his  poor  prisoners,  and  what  he  was  going  to 
do  foot  them. 

This  is  how  Susan  Merton  came  to  visit  Robinson :  One  day 
seeing  his  great  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  prison,  and 
remembering  there  was  a  book  addressed  to  one  of  the  officers, 
Susan,  who  longed  to  do  something  however  small  to  please 
him,  determined  to  take  this  book  to  its  destination.  Leaving 
Mrs.  Davies  with  a  strict  injunction  not  to  stir  from  Mr.  Eden's 
room  till  she  came  back,  she  went  to  the  prison  and  knocked 
timidly  at  the  great  door.  It  was  opened  instantly,  and  as 
Susan  fancied,  fiercely,  by  a  burly  figure.  Susan,  suppressing 
an  inclination  to  run  away,  asked  tremulously  — 

"Does  Mr.  Pry  live  here?" 

l^Yes." 

"Can  I  speak  to  him?" 

"Yes.    Come  in.  Miss." 

Susan  stepped  in. 

16* 
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The  man  fliiomiied  the  door. 

Susan  wished  herself  on  its  other  side. 

"  My  name  is  Fry :  what  is  your  pleasure  witii  me? ** 

*^Mr.  Fry  I  am  so  glad  I  have  found  you.  I  am  come  here 
from  a  friend  of  yours." 

^^From  a  friend  of  mine??  11**  said  Fry  with  a  mystified 
fdr.    . 

"Yes;  from  Mr.  Eden.  Here  is  the  book  Mr.  Fry;  poor 
Mr.  Eden  could  not  bring  it  you  himself,  but  you  see  he  has 
written  your  name  on  the  cover  with  his  own  hand.*! 

Fry  took  the  book  from  Susan's  hand ,  and  in  so  doing  ob^ 
served  that  she  was  lovely;  so  to  make  her  a  return  for  bringing 
him  "Uncle  Tom"  and  for  being  so  pretty,  Fry  for  once  in  his 
life  felt  generous,  and  repaid  her  by  volunteering  to  show  her 
the  prison  —  indulgent  Fry! 

To  his  surfmse  Susan  did  not  jump  at  this  remuneration. 
On  the  contrary,  she  said  hastily  — 

"Oh!  no!  no!  no!" 

Then ,  seeing  by  his  face  that  her  new  acquaintance  thought 
her  a  madwoman ,  she  added  — 

"  That  is  yes !  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  it  a  little  —  a  very 
little  —  but  if  I  do  you  must  keep  close  by  me ,  Mr.  Fry." 

"Why  of  course  I  shall  keep  with  you,"  replied  Fry  some- 
what contemptuously.  "No  strangers  admitted  except  in  conb- 
pany  of  an  officer." 

Susan  still  hung  fire  a  little. 

"But  you  mustn't  go  to  show  me  the  very  wicked  ones." 

"  Why  they  are  all  pretty  much  of  a  muchness  for  that." 

^*  I  mean  the  murderers  —  I  couldn't  bear  such  a  sight," 

"Got  none,"  said  Fry  sorrowfully;  "parted  with  the  la^t of 
that  sort  four  months  ago  —  up  at  eight  down  at  nine  —  you 
understand.  Miss." 

Happily  Susan  did  not  understand  this  brutal  allusion ;  and, 
not  to  show  her  ignorance,  she  said  nothing,  but  passed  to  a 
second  stipulation  — 

"And  Mr.  Fry  I  know  the  men  that  set  fire  to  Farmer  Dean's 
ricks  are  in  this  gaol;  I  won't  see  them;  they  would  give  me 
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such  a  turn,  for  that  seems  to  me  the  next  crime  after  murder 
to  destroy  the  crops  after  the  yery  weather  has  spared  them." 

Fry  smiled  superior;  then  he  said  sarcastically  — 

"Don't  you  be  firightened,  some  of  our  lot  are  beauties;  your 
Mend  the  parson  is  as  fond  of  some  of  'em  as  a  cow  is  of  her 
calf." 

"Oh I  then  show  me  those  ones." 

Fry  took  her  to  one  or  two  cells.  Whenever  he  opened  a 
ceil  door  she  always  clutched  him  on  both  ribs ,  and  this  tickled 
Fry,  so  did  her  eamplicity.^ 

At  last  he  came  to  Robinson's  cell. 

"In  here  there  is  a  sulky  chap." 

" Oh!  then  let  us  go  on  to  the  next." 

"But  this  is  one  his  reverence  is  uncommon  fond  of,"  said 
Fry  with  a  sneer  and  a  chuckle ;  so  he  flung  open  the  door,  and 
if  the  man  had  not  hung  his  head  Susan  would  hardly  have  re- 
cognized in  his  uniform  corduroy  and  close  cropped  hair  the 
Tolgar  Adonis  who  had  sat  glittering  opposite  her  at  table  the 
last  time  they  met. 

After  the  interview  which  I  have  described ,  Susan  gratified 
Fry  by  praising  the  beautiful  cleanliness  of  the  prison,  and 
returned ,  leaving  a  pleasant  impression  even  on  this  rough  hide 
and  "  Uncle  Tom"  behind  her. 

When  she  got  home  she  found  her  patient  calm  but 
languid. 

While  she  was  relating  her  encounter  with  Robinson,  and 
her  previous  acquaintance  with  him,  the  knock  of  a  bom  fool 
at  a  sick  man's  door  made  them  all  start  It  was  Rutila  with  a 
long  letter  bearing  an  ample  seal. 

Mr.  Eden  took  it  with  brightening  eye ,  read  it,  and  ground 
it  ahnost  convulsively  in  his  hand.  "Asses  I "  cried  he ;  but  the 
next  moment  he  groaned  and  bowed  his  head.  Her  Majesty's 
secretary's  secretary's  secretary  had  written  to  tell  him  that  his 
appeal  for  an  inquiry  had  travelled  out  of  the  regular  cottrse :  it 
ought  to  have  been  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  visiting 
justices,  whose  business  it  was  to  conduct  such  inquiries,  and 
that  it  lay  with  these  visiting  justices  to  apply  to  the  Home 
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Office  for  an  extraordinary  inquiry  if  they  found  they  could  not 
deal  with  the  facts  in  the  usual  way.  The  office  therefore  had 
sent  copies  of  his  memorial  to  each  of  the  visiting  justices,  who 
at  their  next  inspection  of  the  gaol  would  examine  into  the 
alleged  facts,  and  had  been  requested  to  insert  the  results  in 
their  periodical  report. 

Mr.  Eden  sat  up  in  bed  his  eye  glittering:  "Bring  me  my 
writing-desk." 

It  was  put  on  the  bed  before  him,  but  with  many  kind  in- 
junctions not  to  worry  himself.  He  promised  faithfully.  He 
wrote  to  the  Home  Office  in  this  style : 

"A  question  of  life  and  death  cannot  be  played  with  as  you 
haye  inconsiderately  proposed;  nor  can  a  higher  jurisdiction 
transfer  an  appeal  to  a  lower  one  without  the  appellant's  con- 
sent. Such  a  course  is  still  more  out  of  order  when  the  higher 
judge  is  a  salaried  servant  of  the  State  and  tiie  lower  ones  are 
amateurs.  This  was  so  self-evident  that  I  did  not  step  out  of 
the  direct  line  to  cast  reflections  upon  unpaid  servemts.  You 
have  not  seen  what  is  self-evident  —  you  drive  me  therefore  to 
explanations. 

"I  offered  you  evidence  that  this  gaoler  is  a  felon ,  who  has 
hoodwinked  the  visiting  justices  and  has  deceived  you.  But 
between  you  and  the  justices  is  this  essential  difference:  they 
have  been  hoodwinked  in  spite  of  their  own  eyes,  their  ow^ 
ears,  and  contact  with  that  mass  of  living  and  dying  evidence 
the  prisoners.  You  have  been  deceived  without  a  single  op- 
portunity of  learning  the  truth. 

"Therefore  I  appealed,  and  do  appeal,  not  to  convicted  in- 
competency, but  to  those  whose  incompetency  remains  to  be 
proved.  Perhaps  you  will  understand  me  better  if  I  put  it  thus : 
I  still  accuse  the  gaoler  of  more  than  a  hundred  felonious 
assaults  upon  prisoners,  of  attacks  upon  their  lives  by  physical 
torture,  by  hunger,  thirst,  preposterous  confinement  in  dark 
dungeons,  and  other  illegal  practices;  and  I  now  advance 
another  step  and  accuse  the  visiting  justices  of  gross  dereliction 
of  their  duty,  of  neglecting  to  ascertain  the  real  practice  of  the 
gaoler  in  some  points,  and  in  others  of  encouraging,  aiding,  and 
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abettiBg  him  in  open  violations  of  the  prison  rules  printed  and 
issued  by  Act  of  Pariiament.  Of  these  rules,  which  are  the  gaol 
code ,  I  send  you  a  copy.  1  note  the  practices  of  the  gaol  by  the 
side  of  the  rules  of  the  gaol:  by  comparing  the  two  you  may 
calculate  the  amount  of  lawless  cruelty  perpetrated  here  in  each  v 
single  day;  then  ask  yourself  whether  an  honest  man  who  is 
on  the  spot  can  wait  four  or  five  months ,  till  justice ,  crippled  by 
routine,  comes  hobbling  instead  of  sweeping  to  their  relief. 

"For  heaven's  sake  bring  to  bear  upon  a  matter  vital  to  the 
State  one  half  the  intelligence,  zeal,  and  sense  of  responsibility 
you  will  throw  this  evening  into  some  ambiguous  question  of 
fleeting  policy  or  speculative  finance.  Here  are  one  himdred 
and  eighty  souls  to  whose  correction,  cure,  and  protection  the 
State  is  pledged.  No  one  of  all  these  lives  is  safe  a  single  day. 
In  six  weeks  I  have  saved  two  lives  that  were  gone  but  for  me. 
I  am  now  sick  and  enfeebled  by  the  exertions  I  have  had  to 
make  to  save  lives,  and  am  in  no  condition  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  destruction.  1  tell  you  that  more  lives  will  fall  if  you 
do  not  come  to  my  aid  at  once !  and  for  every  head  that  falls 
from  this  hour  I  hold  you  responsible  to  God  and  the  State. 

"If  I  fail  to  prove  my  several  accusations,  as  a  matter  of 
course  I  shall  be  dismissed  from  my  office  deservedly;  and  this 
personal  risk  entitles  me  not  only  to  petition  for,  but  to  demand 
an  inquiry  into  the  practice  of —  Gaol.  And  in  the  Queen's 
name,  whose  salaried  servant  I  am,  I  do  demand  it  on  the  instant 
and  on  the  spot." 

Thus  did  flesh  and  blood  address  gutta-percha. 

The  excitement  of  writing  this  letter  did  the  patient  no 
good.  A  reaction  came,  and  that  night  his  kind  nurses  were 
seriously  alarmed  about  him.  They  sent  for  the  surgeon ,  who 
felt  his  pulse  and  his  skin  and  looked  grave.  However  he  told 
them  there  was  no  immediate  danger,  and  wrote  a  fresh  pre- 
scription. 

The  patient  would  eat  nothing  but  bread  and  water  and 
gruel;  but  he  took  all  the  doctor's  medicines,  which  were  raking 
ones;  only  at  each  visit  and  prescription  he  cross-examined  him 
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•as  to  what  elfeot  he  hoped  to  produce  by  his  prescription,  and 
compared  the  man's  expectations  with  the  result. 

This  process  soon  brought  him  to  the  suspicion  that  in  his 
case  JEsculapius's  science  was  guess-work.  But  we  go  on 
hoping  and  hoping  something  from  traditional  remedies,  eiren 
when  they  fail  and  fail  and  fail  before  our  eyes. 

He  was  often  light-headed,  and  vented  schemes  of  charity 
and  beneTolence  ludricous  by  their  unearthly  grandeur.  One 
day  he  was  more  than  light-headed  —  he  was  delirious,  and 
frightened  his  kind  nurses;  imd  to  this  delirium  succeeded  great 
feebleness,  and  this  day  for  the  first  time  Susan  made  up  her 
mind  that  it  was  Heaven's  will  earth  should  lose  this  man,  of 
whom  in  truth  earth  was  scarce  worthy.  She  came  to  his  side 
and  said  tenderly  *^Let  me  do  something  for  you.  Shall  I  read 
to  you ,  or  sing  you  a  hymn."  Her  voice  had  often  soothed  and 
done  him  good.    "Tell  me  what  can  I  do  for  you!" 

The  man  smiled  gratefully,  then  looked  imploringly  in  her 
eyes,  and  said,  "Dear  Susan  go  for  me  into  the  prison  and  pay 
Strutt  and  Robinson  each  a  visit.  Strutt  the  longest,  he  is  the 
oldest.    Poor  things!  they  miss  me  sadly." 

Susan  made  no  foolish  objection.  She  did  what  she  was 
asked,  and  came  back  6ind  told  him  all  they  had  said  and  all  she 
had  said;  and  how  kind  everybody  was  to  her  in  the  prison; 
and  how  they  had  all  asked  how  he  was  to-day. 

"They  are  very  good,"  said  he  feebly. 

Soon  after  he  dosed ;  and  Susan  who  always  wore  a  cheerful 
look  to  his  face  could  now  yield  to  her  real  feelings. 

She  sat  at  some  little  distance  from  the  bed  and  tried  to 
work,  and  every  now  and  then  looked  up  to  watch  him,  and 
again  and  again  her  eyes  were  blinded;  and  she  laid  down  her 
work,  for  her  heart  said  to  her  "A  few  short  days  and  you  will 
see  him  no  more." 

Mrs.  Davies  too  was  grave  and  sad.  She  had  made  the 
house  neat  and  clean  from  cellar  to  garret,  and  now  he  who 
should  have  enjoyed  it  lay  there  sick  unto  death. 

"Susan"  said  she  "I  doubt  I  have  been  sent  here  to  set  his 
house  in  order  against  his  — " 
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"Oh!  dont  tell  me  that"  cried  Susan,  and  she  burst  into  a 
fit  of  sobbing,  for  Mrs.  Davies  had  harped  her  own  fear. 

"Take  care,  he  is  waking,  Susan.    He  must  not  see  us.'* 

"Oh  no!"  and  the  next  moment  she  was  by  her  patient's 
side  with  a  cheerful  look  and  yoice  and  manner  well  calculated 
to  keep  any  male  heart  from  sinking  sick  or  well. 

Heavy  heart  and  hopeful  face!  such  a  nurse  was  Susan 
Merton.  This  kind  deception  became  more  difficult  every  day. 
Her  patient  wasted  and  wasted;  and  the  anxious  look  that  is 
oftea  seen  on  a  death-stricken  man's  face  showed  itself.  Mrs. 
Davies  saw  it  and  Susan  saw  it ;  but  the  sick  man  himself  as  yet 
had  never  spoken  of  his  decease :  and  both  Mrs.  Davies  and 
Susan  often  wondered  that  he  did  not  seem  to  see  his  real  state. 

But  one  day  it  so  happened  that  he  was  light*headed  and 
greatly  excited,  holding  a  conversation.  His  eye  was  flashing, 
and  he  spoke  in  bursts,  and  then  stopped  awhile  and  seemed  to 
be  listening  in  irritation  to  some  arguments  with  which  he  did 
not  agree. 

The  enthusiast  was  building  a  prison  in  the  air.  A  prison 
with  a  farm ,  a  school ,  and  a  manufactory  attached.  Here  were 
to  be  combined  the  good  points  of  every  system,  and  others  of 
his  own. 

"Yes,"  said  he  in  answer  to  his  imaginary  companion, 
"there  shall  be  both  separation  and  silence  for  those  whose 
moral  case  it  suits  —  for  all  perhaps  at  first  —  but  not  for  all 
always.  Away  with  your  Morrison's  pill-system;  your  childish 
monotony  of  moral  treatment  in  cases  varying  and  sometimes 
opposed." 

"Yes,  but  I  would.  I  would  allow  a  degree  of  intercourse 
between  such  as  were  disposed  to  confirm  each  other  in  good. 
Watch  them?  why  of  course  —  and  closely  too." 

"Intelligent  labor  for  every  creature  in  the  place.  No 
tickets-of-leave  to  let  the  hypocritical  or  self-deceiving  ones 
loose  upon  the  world." 

"  No,  I  test  their  repentance  first  with  a  little  liberty." 

"How?  Why  fly  them  with  a  strmg  before  I  let  them  fly 
free!" 
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"Occupation  provided  outside  tbe  prison-gates;  instead  of 
ticket-of-leave  let  the  candidate  work  ^ere  on  parole  and  come 
into  the  prison  at  nighf 

"Some  will  break  parole  and  run  away?  All  the  better. 
Then  you  know  their  real  character.  Telegraph  them.  You 
began  by  photographing  them  —  send  their  likenesses  to  every 
town  —  catch  them  —  cell  them." 

"Indeed!  And  pray  what  would  these  same  men  have  done 
had  you  given  them  the  ticket-of-leave  instead  ?** 

"By  the  present  plan  your  pseudo-convert  commits  a  dozen 
crimes  before  his  hypocrisy  is  suspected;  by  ours  a  single 
offence  warns  you  and  arms  you  against  him.** 

"Systems  avail  less  than  is  supposed.  For  good  or  ill  all 
depends  on  your  men  —  not  your  machinery.'* 

"We  have  got  rid  of  the  old  patch  that  rotted  our  new 
garment.    When  I  first  was  chaplain  of  a  gaol  — " 

His  mind  had  gone  forward  some  years. 

"Then  we  were  mad  —  thought  a  new  system  could  be 
worked  by  men  of  the  past,  by  gaolers  and  turnkeys  belonging 
to  the  dark  and  brutal  age  that  came  before  ours.*' 

"Those  dark  days  are  passed.  Now  we  have  really  a  go- 
vernor and  warders  instead  of  gaolers  and  turnkeys.  The  nation 
has  discovered  these  are  high  ofQces,  not  mean  ones.** 

"Yes,  Lepel,  yesl  Our  ofi&cers  are  men  picked  out  of  all 
England  for  intelligence  and  humanity.  They  co-operate  with 
me.  Our  gaol  is  one  of  the  nation*s  eyes  —  it  is  a  school  thank 
heaven  it  is  not  a  dungeon !  —  I  am  in  bed !  ** 

With  these  last  words  he  had  come  to  himself,  and  oh,  the 
sad  contrast  1  Butcherly  blockheads  in  these  high  places,  and 
himself  lying  sick  and  powerless,  imable  to  lift  a  hand  for  the 
cause  he  loved. 

The  sigh  that  burst  from  him  seemed  to  tear  his  very  heart; 
but  the  very  next  moment  he  put  his  hands  humbly  together  and 
said  "  God*swill  be  done !  **  Yet  one  big  tear  gathered  in  his  liopi 
eye,  and  spite  of  all  trickled  down  his  cheek  while  he  said, 
"  God's  wiU  be  done.** 

Susan  saw  it,  and  turned  quickly  away  and  hid  her  face;  but 
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he  called  her,  and  though  his  lip  quivered  his  voice  was  pretty 
finn* 

^^Dear  friend,  God  can  always  find  instruments.  The  good 
woA  will  be  done ,  though  not  by  me." 

So  then  Susan  judged  by  these  few  words,  and  the  tear  that 
trickled  from  his  closed  eyes,  that  he  saw  what  others  saw  and 
did  not  look  to  live  now. 

She  left  the  room  in  haste  not  to  agitate  him  by  the  sorrow 
she  could  no  longer  restrain  or  conceaL  The  patient  lay  quiet, 
languidly  dozing. 

Now  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  surgeon  came  to 
the  door;  but  what  surprised  Susan  was  that  a  man  accompanied 
him  whom  she  only  just  knew  by  sight,  and  who  had  never  been 
there  before  —  the  turnkey  Hodges.  The  pair  spoke  together 
in  a  low  tone ;  and  Susan,  who  was  looking  down  from  an  upper 
window,  could  not  hear  what  they  said:  but  the  discussion 
lasted  a  minute  or  two  before  they  rang  the  bell.  Susan  came 
down  herself  and  admitted  them.  But  as  she  was  leading  the 
way  up-stairs  her  aunt  suddenly  bounced  out  of  the  parlour  look- 
ing unaccountably  red,  and  said, 

"I  will  go  up  with  them  Susan." 

Susan  said  *^  If  you  like  aimt,"  but  felt  some  little  surprise  at 
Mrs.  Davies's  brisk  manner. 

At  the  sick  man's  door  Mrs.  Davies  paused,  and  said  drily 
with  a  look  at  Hodges  "Who  shall  I  say  is  come  with  you?" 

"Mr.  Hodges,  one  of  the  warders,  is  come  to  inquire  after 
his  reverence's  health"  replied  the  surgeon  smoothly. 

"I  must  ask  him  first  whether  he  will  receive  a  stranger." 

"Admit  him"  was  Mr.  Eden's  answer. 

The  men  entered  the  room,  and  were  welcomed  with  a  kind 
but  feeble  smile  from  the  sick  man. 

"Sit  down  Hodges." 

The^  surgeon  felt  his  pulse  and  wrote  a  prescription;  for  it  is 
a  tradition  of  the  elders  that  at  each  visit  the  doctor  must  do 
some  overt  act  of  medicine.  After  this  he  asked  the  patient 
how  he  felt 

Mr.  Eden  turned  an  eloquent  look  upon  him  in  reply. 
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"I  must  speak  to  Hodges"  said  he.  "Come  near  me 
Hodges"  said  he  in  a  kind  voice,  "perhaps  I  may  not  have  msny 
more  opportunities  of  giving  you  a  word  of  friendly  exhortation." 

Here  a  short  dissatisfied  oontetaptuous  grunt  was  heard  at 
the  window-seat. 

"Did  you  speak  Mrs.  Davies?" 

"No  I  didn't"  was  the  somewhat  sharp  reply. 

"We  should  improve  every  occasion  Mrs.Davies,  and  I  want 
this  poor  man  to  know  that  a  dying  man  may  feel  happy  and 
hope  ever5i:hing  from  God's  love  and  mercy,  if  he  has  loved  and 
pitied  his  brothers  and  sisters  of  Adam's  race." 

When  he  called  himself  a  dying  man,  Hodges,  who  was 
looking  uncomfortable  and  at  the  floor,  raised  lids  head,  and 
the  surgeon  and  he  interchanged  a  rapid  look;  it  was  observed 
though  not  by  Mr.  Eden. 

That  gentleman  seeing  Hodges  wear  an  abashed  look  which 
he  misunderstood,  and  aiming  to  improve  him  for  the  future, 
not  punish  him  for  the  past,  said  ",But  first  let  me  thank  you 
for  coming  to  see  me,"  and  with  these  words  he  put  his  hand  out 
of  the  bed  with  a  kind  smile  to  Hodges.  His  gentle  intention 
was  roughly  interrupted:  Mrs.  Davies  flung  down  her  work  and 
came  like  a  flaming  Turkey-cock  across  the  floor  in  a  moment, 
and  seized  his  arm  and  flung  it  back  into  the  bed. 

"No  ye  don't  1  ye  shan't  give  your  hand  to  any  such  rubbish." 

"Mrs.  Davies  1" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Davies ;  you  don't  know  what  they^ve  come  here 
for  —  I  overheard  ye  at  the  door!  You  have  got  an  enemy  in 
that  filthy  gaol,  haven't  you  sir?  Well!  this  man  comes  from 
him  to  see  how  bad  you  are  —  they  were  colloguing  together 
backwards  and  forwards  ever  so  long,  and  I  heard 'em  —  it  is 
not  out  of  any  kindness  or  good  will  in  the  world.  Now  suppose 
you  march  out  the  way  you  came  in"  screamed  Mrs.  Davies. 

"Mrs.  Davies  be  quiet,  and  let  me  speak?" 

"Of  course  I  will  sir"  said  the  woman  with  a  ludicrously 
sudden  calm  and  coaxing  tone. 

There  was  a  silence ;  Mr.  Eden  eyed  the  men.  Small  guilt 
peeped  from  them  by  its  usual  litele  signs. 
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Mr.  Ed^A  lip  curled  magnifieently. 

"  So  you  did  not  come  to  see  me  —  you  were  sent  by  that 
man.  (Mrs.  Davies  be  quiet;  curiosity  is  not  a  crime,  like  tor- 
taring  the  defenceless)  Mr.  Hawes  sent  you  that  you  might  tell 
him  how  soon  his  victims  are  like  to  lose  their  only  earthly  de- 
fMider." 

The  men  colored  and  stammered  j  Mrs.  Davies  covered  her 
fiiee  with  her  apron  and  rocked  herself  on  her  chair. 

Mr.  Eden  flowed  gently  on. 

"Tell  your  master  that  I  have  settled  all  my  worldly  affiBurs, 
and  caused  all  my  .trifling  debts  to  be  paid. 

"Tell  him  that  I  have  made  my  will!  (I  have  provided  in  it 
for  the  turnkey  Evans  —  he  will  know  why). 

"Tell  him  you  found  my  cheeks  fallen  away,  my  eye  hollow, 
and  my  face  squalid. 

"Tell  him  my  Bible  was  by  my  side,  and  even  the  prison  was 
mingling  with  other  memories  as  I  drifted  from  eai^h  and  all  its 
thorns  and  tears.  All  was  blunted  but  the  Christian's  faith  and 
trust  in  his  Redeemer. 

"Tell  him  that  there  is  a  cold  dew  upon  my  forehead. 

"Tell  him  that  you  found  me  by  the  side  of  the  river  Jordan, 
looking  across  the  cold  river  to  the  heavenly  land ,  where  they 
who  have  been  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  walk  in  white 
garments,  and  seem  even  as  I  gaze  to  welcome  and  beckon  me 
to  join  them. 

"And  then  tell  him"  cried  he  in  a  new  voice  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  "that  he  has  brought  me  back  to  earth.  You  have 
come  and  reminded  me  that  if  I  die  a  wolf  is  waiting  to  tear  my 
sheep.  I  thank  you,  and!  tell  you,"  roared  he,  "as  the  Lord 
liveth  and  as  my  soul  liveth,  I  will  npt  die  but  live  —  and  do  the 
Lord's  work — and  put  my  foot  yet  on  that  caitiffs  neck  who  sent 
you  to  inspect  my  decaying  body  you  poor  tools — the  door!" 

He  was  up  in  the  bed  by  magic,  towering  above  them  all, 
and  he  pointed  to  the  door  with  a  tremendous  gesture  and  an 
eye  that  flamed.  Mrs.  Davies  caught  the  electric  spark,  in  a 
moment  9he  tore  the  door  open^  and  the  pair  bundled  down  the 
stsdrs  before  that  terribtJe  eye  and  finger. 
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"Susan  —  Susan!**  —  ^usan  heard  his  elevated  voice,  aud 
came  running  in  in  great  anxiety. 

"They  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  friendship  between  a 
man  and  a  woman.  —  Prove  to  me  tMs  is  a  falsehood!** 

"It  is  sir,** 

"Do  me  a  service.** 

"Ah!  — what  is  it?** 

"  Go  a  journey  for  me.** 

"I  will  go  all  round  England  for  you  Mr.  Eden**  cried  the  girl 
panting  and  flushing. 

"My  writing  desk!  —  it  is  to  a  village  sixty  miles  from  this, 
but  you  will  be  there  in  four  hours ;  in  that  village  lives  the  man 
who  can  cure  me  if  any  one  can.** 

"What  will  you  take  with  you?**  asked  Mrs.  Davies  all  in  a 
bustle. 

"A  comb  and  brush ,  and  a  chemise.** 

"1*11  have  them  down  in  a  twinkling.** 

The  note  was  written. 

"Take  this  to  his  house, see  him,tell  him  the  truth,  and  bring 
him  with  you  to-morrow — itwill  be  fifty  pounds  out  of  his  pocket 
to  leave  his  patients  —  but  I  think  he  will  come.  Oh  yes!  he 
will  come  —  for  auld  lang  syne.** 

"  Good-bye  Mr.  Eden  —  God  bless  you  aunt.  I  want  to  be 
gone ;  I  shall  bring  him  if  I  have  to  carry  him  in  my  arms.**  And 
with  these  words  Susan  was  gone. 

"Now,  good  Mrs.  Davies,  give  me  the  Bible.  Often  has 
that  book  soothed  the  torn  nerves  as  well  as  the  bleeding  heart 
—  and  let  no  one  come  here  to  grieve  or  vex  me  for  twenty-four 
hours  —  and  fling  that  man's  draught  away,  I  want  to  live.** 

Mrs.  Davies  had  heard  Hodges  and  Fry  aright.  Mr.  Eden 
by  her  clue  had  interpreted  the  visit  aright,  with  this  exception, 
that  he  overrated  his  own  importance  in  Mr.  Hawes's  eyes.  For 
Hawes  mocked  at  the  chaplain's  appeal  to  the  Home  Office  ever 
since  the  office  had  made  his  tools  the  virtual  referees. 

Still  a  shade  of  uneasiness  remained.  During  the  progress 
of  this  long  duel  Eden  had  let  fall  two  disagreeable  hints:  one 
was  that  he  would  spend  a  thousand  pounds  in  setting  fsuch 
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prisoners,  as  survived  Hawes's  discipline,  to  indict  him,  and 
1^  other  that  he  would  appeal  to  the  public  press. 

This  last  threat  had  touched  our  man  of  brass;  forif  there 
is  one  thing  upon  earth  that  another  thing  does  not  like ,  your 
moral  malefactor,  who  happens  to  be  out  of  the  law's  reach, 
hates  and  shivers  at  the  New  Bailey  in  Printing-house-yard. 
So  upon  the  whole  Mr.  Hawes  thought  that  the  best  thing  Mr. 
Eden  could  do  would  be  to  go  to  heaven  without  any  more 
fuss. 

"  Yes ,  that  will  be  the  best  for  all  parties." 

He  often  questioned  the.  doctor  in  his  blunt  way  how  soon 
tiie  desired  event  might  be  expected  to  come  off,  if  at  all.  The 
doctor  still  answered  per  ambages ,  ut  mos  oraculis. 

"I  see  I  must  go  myself  —  No  I  won't,  I'll  send  Fry.  Ah 
here  b  Hodges.  Go  and  see  the  parson,  and  come  back  and 
tell  me  whether  he  is  like  to  live  or  like  to  die.  Mr.  Sawyer 
here  can't  speak  English  about  a  patient;  he  would  do  it  to 
oblige  me  if  he  could,  but  —  him,  he  can't." 

"Don't  much  like  the  job"  demurred  Hodges  sulkily. 

"What  matters  what  you  like?  You  must  all  do  things  you 
don't  like  in  a  prison ,  or  get  into  trouble." 

More  accustomed  to  obey  than  to  reflect,  Hodges  yielded, 
but  at  Mr.  Eden's  very  door  j  his  commander  being  now  out  of 
sight,  his  reluctance  revived;  and  this  led  to  an  amicable  dis- 
cussion in  which  the  surgeon  made  him  observe  how  very 
ferocious  and  impatient  of  opposition  the  governor  had  lately 
become. 

"  He  can  get  either  of  us  dismissed  if  we  offend  him." 

So  the  pair  of  cowards  did  what  they  were  bid  —  and  got 
themselves  trode  upon  a  bit.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  as 
they  trudged  back  together  a  little  venom  worked  in  their  little 
hearts.  They  hated  both  duellists  -r-  one  for  treating  them  like 
dogs,  the  other  for  sending  them  where  they  had  got  treated 
like  dogs;  and  they  disliked  each  other  for  seeing  them  treated 
Hke  dogs.  One  bitterness  they  escaped,  it  cUd  not  occur  to  l^em 
to  hate  themselves  for  being  dogs. 

If  you  force  a  strong-wiUed  stick  out  of  its  bent,  with  what 
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itury  it  £ies  back  ad  statum  quo  or  a  little  farther  when  the 
coercion  is  remoyed.  So ,  hard-grained  Hawes,  his^ears  of  titie 
higher  powers  removed,  returned  with  &  spring  to  his  inter- 
mitted habits. 

There  was  no  incarnate  obstacle  now  to  ^^  discipline."  There 
was  a  proyisional  chaplain,  but  that  chaplain  was  worthy  Mr. 
Jones,  who  having  visited  liie  town  for  a  month  had  consented 
for  a  week  or  two  to  supply  the  sick  man's  place,  and  did  supply 
it  so  far  as  a  good  clock  can  replace  a  man.  Viewing  himse^ 
now  as  something  between  an  officer  and  a  guest  he  was  less 
likely  to  show  fight  than  ever. 

Earnest  Hawes  pilloried,  flung  into  black  dungeons,  stole 
beds  and  gaslight,  crushed  souls  with  mysterious  threats,  and 
bodies  with  a  horrible  mixture  of  those  tortures  that  madden 
and  those  other  tortures  that  exhaust.  No  Spanish  Inquisitor 
was  ever  a  greater  adept  at  this  double  move  than  earnest 
Hawes.  The  means  by  which  he  could  make  any  prisoner 
appear  refractory  have  already  been  described,  but  in  the  case 
of  one  stout  fellow  whom  he  wanted  to  discipline  he  now  went  a 
step  further:  he  slipped  into  the  yard  and  slily  clogged  one  of 
the  cranks  with  a  weight  which  he  inserted  inside  the  box  and 
attached  to  the  machinery.  This  contrivance  would  have 
beaten  Hercules  and  made  him  seem  idle  to  any  one  not  in  the 
secret  In  short  this  liUle  blockhead  bade  fair  to  become  one 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  great  men.  He  combined  the  earnest  sneak 
with  the  earnest  butcher. 

Barbarous  times  are  not  wholly  expunged  as  book-makers 
affect  to  fear.  Legislators,  moralists,  Mtd  writers,  (I  don't  in- 
clude book-makers  under  that  title)  try  to  dap  their  ex- 
tinguishers on  thiBm  with  God's  help ;  but  they  still  contrive  to 
shoot  some  lurid  specimens  of  themselves  into  civilised  epochs. 
Such  ablackray  of  the  narrow,  self-deceiving,  stupid,  bloody 
past  was  earnest  Hawes. 

Not  a  tithe  of  his  exploits  can  be  recorded  here,  for  though 
he  played  upon  many  souls  and  bodies,  he  repeated  the  same 
notes  —  hunger,  thirst,  the  bladLness  of  darkness,  crucifixion, 
solitude,  loss  of  sleep  -^  so  that  a  description  of  all  his  feats 
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vould  be  a  catalogue  of  names  subjected  to  the  above  tortures, 
and  be  dry  as  well  as  revolting. 

1  shall  describe  therefore  only  the  grand  result  of  all,  and  a 
case  or  two  that  varied  by  a  shade  the  monotony  of  discipline. 
He  kept  one  poor  lad  without  any  food  at  all  from  Saturday 
morning  till  Sunday  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  made  him  work;  and 
fw  his  Sunday  dinner  gave  the  famished  wretch  six  ounces  of 
bread  and  a  can  of  water.  He  strapped  one  prisoner  up  in  the 
pillory  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  directed  him  to  be  fed  in  it. 
This  prisoner  had  a  short  neck,  and  the  cruel  collar  would  not 
let  him  eat,  so  that  the  tortures  of  Tantalus  were  added  to  cruci- 
fixion. The  earnest  beast  put  a  child  of  eleven  years  old  into  a 
strait-waistcoat  for  three  dajs,  then  kept  him  three  days  on 
bread  and  water,  and  robbed  him  of  his  bed  and  his  gas  for 
fourteen  days.  We  none  of  us  know  the  meaning  of  these  little 
punishments  so  vast  beyond  our  experience;  but  in  order  to 
eatch  a  glimmer  of  the  meaning  of  the  last  item,  we  must  re- 
sember  first  that  the  cells  admit  but  little  light,  and  that  the 
gas  is  the  prisoner's  sunlight  for  the  hour  or  two  of  rest  from 
hard  toil  that  he  is  allowed  before  he  is  ordered  to  bed,  and 
next  that  a  prisoner  has  but  two  sets  of  clothes;  those  he  stands 
upright  in,  and  his  bed-clothes;  these  are  rolled  up  inside  the 
bed  every  morning.  When  therefoife  a  prisoner  was  robbed  of 
his  bed,  he  was  robbed  of  the  means  of  keeping  himself  warm  as 
well  as  of  that  rest,  without  which  life  soon  comes  to  a  full  stop. 
Having  victimized  tiiis  child's  tender  body  as  aforesaid  Mr. 
Hawes  made  a  cut  at  his  soul.    He  stopped  his  chapeL 

One  ought  not  to  laugh  at  a  worm  coming  between  another 
worm  and  his  God,  and  saying  "No  1  you  shall  not  hear  of  God 
to-day  —  you  have  displeased  a  functionary  whose  discipline 
takes  precedence  of  his;"  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though 
this  blockhead  did  not  in  one  sense  comprehend  the  nature  of 
his  own  impious  act  any  more  than  a  Hottentot  would,  yet  as 
broad  as  he  saw  he  saw  keenly. 

The  one-ideaed  man  wanted  to  punish;  and  deprivation  of 
chapel  is  a  bitter  punishment  to  a  prisoner  under  the  separate 
and  silent  system. 
It  i$  never  too  late  to  mend*  U  17 
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And  lay  this  down  as  a  rule,  whenever  in  this  tale  a  punish- 
ment is  recorded  as  having  been  inflicted  by  Hawes,  however 
light  it  may  appear  to  you  who  never  felt  it,  bring  your  intel- 
ligence ^  bear  on  it  —  weigh  the  other  conditions  of  a  pri- 
soner's miserably  existence  it  was  added  to,  and  in  every  case 
you  will  find  it  was  a  blow  with  a  sledge-hammer;  in  short,  [to 
comprehend  Hawes  and  his  fraternity  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
mental  effort  and  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  accu- 
mulation." 

The  first  execution  of  biped  Carter  took  place  about  a  week 
after  Mr.  Eden  was  laid  postrate. 

It  is  not  generally  very  difficult  to  outwit  an  imbecile ,  and 
the 'governor  enmeshed  Carter,  made  him  out  refractory  and 
crucified  him.  The  poor  soul  did  not  hallo  at  first,  for  he  re- 
membered they  had  not  cut  his  throat  the  last  time,  as  he 
thought  they  were  going  to  do  (he  had  seen  a  pig  first  made 
fast  —  then  stuck).  But  when  the  bitter  cramps  came  on,  he 
began  to  howl  and  cry  most  frightfully;  so  that  Hawes,  who 
was  talking  to  the  surgeon  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  started 
and  came  at  once  to  the  place.  Mr.  Sawyer  came  with  him. 
They  tried  different  ways  of  quieting  him ,  in  vain.  They  went 
to  a  distance,  as  Mr.  Eden  had  suggested,  but  it  was  no  use ;  he 
was  howling  now  from  pain ,  not  fear. 

"Gag  him!''  roared  Hawes,  "it  is  scandalous;  I  hate  a 
noise.'* 

"Better  loose  him,"  suggested  the  surgeon. 

Hawes  blighted  him  with  a  look.  "What!  and  let  him 
beat  me." 

"There  is  no  gag  in  the  prison,"  said  Fry. 

"A  pretty  prison  without  a  gag  in  it,"  said  Hawes;  the  only 
reflection  he  was  ever  heard  to  cast  on  his  model  gaol;  then, 
with  sudden  ferocity  he  turned  on  Sawyer.  "What  is  the  use 
of  you;  don't  you  know  anything  for  your  money?  can't  all 
yoiur  science  stop  this  brute's  windpipe;  —  you ! " 

Science  thus  blandly  invoked  came  to  the  aid  of  in- 
humanity. 

"  Humph !  have  you  got  any  salt ?  " 
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"Salt!"  roared  Hawes,  "what  is  the  use  of  salt?  Oh!  ay, 
I  see !  run  and  get  a  pound ,  and  look  sharp  with  it." 

They  brought  the  salt. 

"Now,  will  you  hold  your  noise?  —  then,  give  it  him." 

The  scientific  operator  watched  his  opportunity,  and  when 
the  pooi:  biped's  mouth  W£is  open  howling,  crammed  a  handful 
of  the  salt  into  it.  He  spat  it  out  as  well  as  he  could,  but  some 
of  it  dissolved  by  the  saliva  found  its  way  down  his  throat.  The 
look  of  amazement  and  distress  that  followed  was  most  amusing 
to  the  operators. 

"That  was  a  -good  idea,  doctor,"  cried  Hawes. 

The  triumph  was  premature.  Carter's  cries  were  choked  for 
a  moment  by  his  astonishment.  But  the  next,  finding  afresh 
torture  added  to  the  first,  he  howled  louder  than  ever.  Then 
the  governor  seized  the  salt',  powdered  a  good  handful,  and 
avoiding  his  teeth  crammed  it  suddenly  into  the  poor  creature's 
mouth.  He  spat  it  furiously  out,  and  the  brine  fell  like  sea- 
spray  upon  all  the  operators ,  especially  on  Hawes ,  who  swore 
at  the  biped,  and  called  him  a  beast;  and  promised  him  a  long 
spell  of  the  cross  for  his  nastiness.  After  Hawes,  Fry  must 
take  his  turn;  and  so  now  these  three  creatures,  to  whom 
heaven  had  given  reason,  combined  their  strength  and  their 
sacred  reason  to  torture  and  degrade  one  of  those  whom  the 
French  call  "b§tes  du  bonDieu," —  a  heaven-afflicted — heaven- 
pitied  brother. 

They  respected  neither  the  hapless  wight,  nor  his  owner. 
Whenever  he  opened  his  mouth  with  the  instinct  that  makes 
animals  proclaim  their  hurts  and  appeal  for  pity  on  the  chance 
of  a  heart  being  within  hearing,  then  did  these  show  their  sense 
of  his  appeal  thus :  One  of  the  party  crammed  the  stinging  salt 
down  his  throat;  the  others  watched  him,  and  kept  clear  of  the 
brine  that  he  spat  vehemently  out,  and  a  loud  report  of  laugh- 
ter followed  instantly  each  wild  grimace  and  convulsion  of  fear 
and  torture.  Thus  they  employed  their  reason,  and  flouted  as 
well  as  tortured  him  who  had  less. 

"Haw!  haw!  haw!  haw!  haw!" 

No  lightning  c^e  down  from  Heaven  upon  these  merry 
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souls.  The  idiot*s  spittle  did  not  bum  them  when  it  fell  on  them. 
All  the  worse  fob  themI 

They  left  Carter  for  hours  in  the  pillory,  and  soon  a  violent 
thirst  was  added  to  his  sufferings.  Prolonged  pain  brings  on 
cruel  thirst,  and  many  a  poor  fellow  suffered  horribly  from  it 
during  the  last  hours  of  his  pillory.  But  in  this  case  the  salt  he 
had  swallowed  made  it  more  vehement.  Most  men  go  through 
life  and  never  know  thirst.  It  is  a  frightful  torture,  as  any 
novice  would  have  learned  who  had  seen  Carter  at  six  in  the 
evening  of  this  cruel  day.  The  poor  wretch's  throat  was  so 
parched  he  could  hardly  breathe.  His  eyes  were  all  bloodshot 
and  his  livid  tongue  lolled  stringless  and  powerless  out  of  his 
gasping  mouth.  He  would  have  given  diamonds  for  drops 
of  water. 

The  earnest  man  going  his  rounds  of  duty  saw  his  pitiable 
state  and  forbade  relief  till  the  number  of  hours  he  had  ap- 
pointed for  his  punishment  should  be  completed.  Discipline 
before  all! 

There  was  one  man  in  the  gaol,  just  one,  who  could  no 
longer  view  this  barbarity  unmoved.  His  heart  had  been 
touched  and  his  understanding  wakened,  and  he  saw  these 
prodigies  of  cruelty  in  their  true  light.  But  he  was  afraid 
of  Hawes,  and  unfortunately  the  others  by  an  instinct  felt  their 
comrade  was  no  longer  one  of  them  and  watched  him  closely. 
But  his  intelligence  was  awakened  with  his  humanity.  After 
much  thought  he  hit  upon  this;  he  took  the  works  out  of  his 
watch  —  an  old  hunting  watch  —  and  strolling  into  the  yard, 
dipped  the  case  into  the  bucket,  then  closed  it;  and  soon  after 
getting  close  to  Carter,  and  between  him  and  Fry,  he  affected 
to  examine  the  prisoner's  collar,  and  then  hastily  gave  him  a 
watchful  of  cold  water.  Carter  sucked  it  with  frightful  avidity, 
and  small  as  the  draught  was  no  mortal  can  say  what  con- 
sequences were  averted  by  it 

Evans  was  dreadfully  out  of  spirits.  His  ally  lay  dying  and 
his  enemy  triumphed.  He  looked  to  be  turned  out  of  the  gaol 
at  the  next  meeting  of  magistrates.    But  when  he  had  given  the 
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idiot  his  wateh  to  drink  out  of  <an  unwonted  warmth  and  courage 
seemed  to  come  into  his  heart. 

This  touch  of  humanity  coming  suddenly  among  the  most 
helhsh  of  all  fiends  —  men  of  system — was  like  the  little  candle 
in  a  window  that  throws  its  beams  so  far  when  we  are  bewil- 
dered in  k  m\irky  night.  For  the  place  was  now  a  moral  coal- 
hole. The  dungeons  at  Rome  that  lie  under  the  wing  of  Ro- 
derick Borgia's  successors  are  not  a  more  awful  remnant  of  anti- 
quity or  a  fouler  blot  on  the  age,  on  the  law,  on  the  land,  and 
on  human  nature.  • 

A  thick  dark  pail  of  silence  and  woe  hung  over  its  huge 
walls.  If  a  Toice  was  heard  above  a  whisper  it  was  sure  to  be 
either  a  cry  of  anguish  or  a  fierce  command  to  inflict  anguish. 
Two  or  three  were  crucified  every  day;  the  rest  expected  cruci- 
fixion from  morning  till  night.  No  man  felt  safe  an  hour;  no 
man  had  the  means  of  averting  punishment;  all  were  at  the 
mercy  of  a  tyrant.  Threats  frightful,  fierce,  and  mysterious, 
hung  like  weights  over  every  soul  and  body.  Whenever  a  pri- 
soner met  an  officer,  he  cowered  and  hurried  crouching  by  like 
a  dog  passing  a  man  with  a  whip  in  his  hand;  and  as  he  passed 
he  trembled  at  the  thunder  of  his  own  footsteps,  and  wished  to 
Heaven  they  would  not  draw  so  much  attention  to  him  by 
ringing  so  clear  through  that  huge  silent  tomb.  When  an  officer 
met  the  governor  he  tried  to  slip  by  with  a  hurried  salute  lest  he 
should  be  stopped,  abused,  and  sworn  at. 

The  earnest  man  fell  hardest  upon  the  yoimg;  boys  and 
children  were  favourite  victims;  but  his  favourites  of  all  were 
poor  Robinson  and  little  Josephs.  These  were  at  the  head  of  the 
long  list  he  crucified,  he  parched,  he  famished,  he  robbed 
of  prayer,  of  light,  of  rest,  and  hope.  He  disciplined  the  sick; 
he  closed  the  infirmary  again.  That  large  room,  furnished  with 
comforts,  nurses,  and  air,  was  an  inconsistency. 

"A  new  prison  is  a  collection  of  cells,"  said  Hawes.  The 
infirmary  was  a  spot  in  the  sim.  The  exercise  yard  in  this 
prison  was  a  twelve-box  stable  for  creatures  concluded  to  be 
wild  beasts.  The  labor-yard  was  a  fifteen-stall  stable  for  ditto. 
The  house  of  God  an  eighty-stalled  stable,  into  which  the  wild 
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beasts  were  di^>ersed  for  public  worship  made  private.  Here 
in  early  days,  before  Hawes  was  ripe,  they  assembled  apart 
and  repeated  prayers ;  and  sang  hymns  on  Sunday.  But  Hawes 
found  out  that  though  the  men  were  stabled  apart  their  voices 
were  refractory  and  mingled  in. the  air,  and  with  their  voices 
their  hearts  might,  who  knows?  He  pointed  this  out  to  the 
justices,  who  shook  their  sculls  and  stopped  the  men's  responses 
and  hymns.  These  animals  cut  the  choruses  out  of  the  English 
liturgy  with  as  little  ceremony  and  as  good  effect  as  they  would 
have  cut  the  choruses  out  of  Hsendel's  *'  Messiah ,"  if  the  theory, 
they  were  working  had  been  a  musical  instead  of  a  moral  one. 

So  far  so  good;  but  the  infirmary  had  escaped  Justice  Shal- 
low and  Justice  Woodcock.   Hawes  abolished  that. 

Discipline  before  all.  Not  because  a  fellow  is  sick  is  he  to 
break  discipline. 

So  the  sick  lay  in  their  narrow  cells  gasping  in  vain  for  fresh 
air,  gasping  in  vain  for  some  cooling  drink,  or  some  little 
simple  delicacy  to  incite  their  enfeebled  appetite. 

The  dying  were  locked  up  at  the  fixed  hour  for  locking  up, 
and  found  dead  at  the  fixed  hour  for  opening.  How  they  had 
died  —  no  one  knew.  At  what  hour  they  had  died  —  no  one 
knew.  Whether  in  some  choking  struggle  a  human  hand  might 
have  saved  them  by  changing  a  suffocating  position  or  the  like 
—  no  one  knew. 

But  this  all  knew  —  that  these  our  sipful  brethren  had  died, 
not  like  men,  but  like  vultures  in  the  great  desert.  They  were 
separated  from  their  kith  and  kin,  who  however  brutal  would 
have  said  a  kind  word  and  done  a  tender  thing  or  two  for  them 
at  that  awful  hour ;  and  nothing  allowed  them  in  exchange ,  not 
even  the  routine  attentions  of  a  prison  nurse;  they  were  in 
darkness  and  alone  when  the  king  of  terrors  came  to  them  and 
wrestled  with  them:  all  men  had  turned  their  backs  on  them, 
no  creature  near  to  wipe  the  dews  of  death,  to  put  a  cool  hand 
to  the  brow,  or  soften  the  intensity  of  the  last  sad  sigh  that 
carried  their  souls  from  earth.  Thus  they  passed  away,  punished 
lawlessly  by  the  law  till  they  succumbed,  and  then  since  they 
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were  no  longer  food  for  torture,  ignored  by  tke  law  and  aban- 
doned by  the  human  race. 

'Hiey  locked  up  one  dying  man  at  eight  o'clock.  At  mid- 
nigbt  the  thirst  of  death  came  on  him.  He  prayed  for  a  drop 
of  water  but  there  was  none  to  hear  him.  Parched  and  gasping 
the  miserable  man  got  out  of  bed  and  groped  and  groped  for  his 
tin  mag,  but  before  he  could  drink  the  death  agony  seized  him. 
When  they  unlocked  him  in  the  morning  they  found  him  a 
corpse  on  the  floor  with  the  mug  in  his  hand  and  the  water 
spilled  on  the  floor.  They  wrenched  the  prison  property  out 
of  its  dead  hand,  and  flung  the  carcass  itself  upon  the  bed  as 
if  it  had  been  the  clay  cast  of  a  dog,  not  the  remains  of  a  man. 

All  was  of  a  piece.  The  living  tortured;  the  dying  aban* 
doned;  the  dead  kicked  out  of  the  way.  Of  these  three  the 
living  were  the  most  unfortunate ,  and  among  the  living  Ro- 
binson and  Josephs.  Never  since  the  days  of  Cain  was  exist- 
ence made  more  bitter  to  two  hapless  creatures  than  to  these  — 
above  all  to  Josephs. 

His  day  began  thus :  —  Between  breakfast  and  dinner  he 
was  set  five  thousand  revolutions  of  a  heavy  crank;  when  he 
could  not  do  it  his  dinner  was  taken  away  and  a  few  crumbs  of , 
bread  and  a  can  of  water' given  him  instead.  Between  his 
bread  and  water  time  and  six  o'clock  if  the  famished  worn-out 
lad  could  not  do  five  thousand  more  revolutions,  and  make  up 
the  previous  deficiency,  he  was  punished  ad  libitum.  As  the 
whole  thing  from  first  to  last  was  beyond  his  powers,  he  never 
succeeded  in  performing  these  preposterous  tasks.  He  was 
threatened,  yifified,  and  tortured  every  day  and  every  hour  of  it 

Human  beings  can  bear  great  sufferings  if  you  give  them 
periods  of  ease  between ;  and  beneficent  nature  allows  for  this, 
and  when  she  means  us  to  sufler  short  of  death  she  lashes  us  at 
intervals;  were  it  otherwise  we  should  succumb  under  a  tithe  of 
what  we  suffer  intermittently. 

But  Hawes,  besides  his  cruelty,  was  a  noodle.  He  belonged 
to  a  knot  of  theorists  into  whose  hands  the  English  gaols  are 
fast  falling;  a  set  6f  shallow  dreamers,  who  being  greater 
dunces  and  greater  asses  than  four  men  out  of  every  six  that 
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pass  you  iii  Fleet-street  or  Broadway  at  any  hour,  think  them- 
selves wiser  than  Nature  and  her  Author.  Josephs  suffered 
body  and  spirit  without  intermission.  The  result  was  that  his 
flesh  withered  on  his  bones;  his  eyes  were  dim  and  seemed  to 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  two  caverns;  he  crawled  stiffly  and  slowly 
instead  of  walking.  He  was  not  sixteen  years  of  age,  yet  Hawes 
had  extinguished  his  youth  and  blotted 'out  all  its  signs  but 
one.  Had  you  met  this  figure  in  the  street  you  vould  have 
said  — 

"  What,  an  old  man  and  no  beard.'* 

One  day  as  Kobinson  happened  to  be  washing  the  corridor 
with  his  beaver  up,  what  he  took  for  a  small  but  aged  man 
passed  him,  shambling  stiffly,  with  joints  stiffened  by  perpetual 
crucifixion  and  rheumatism ,  that  had  ensued  from  perpetually 
being  wetted  through.  This  figure  had  his  beaver  down :  at 
sight  of  Robinson  he  started ,  and  instantly  went  down  on  his 
knee  and  untied  both  shoe  strings;  then  while  tying  them  again 
slowly  he  whispered  — 

"Robinson,  I  am  Josephs,  don't  look  towards  me." 

Robinson  scrubbing  the  wall  with  more  vigor  than  before 
whispered,  "How  are  they  using  you  now  boy?" 

"Hush I  don't  speak  so  loud.  Robinson  —  they  are  kill- 
ing me." 

"The  ruffians  I  They  are  trying  all  they  know  to  kill  me  too." 

"Fry  coming." 

"Histl"  said  Robinson  as  Josephs  crept  away;  and  having 
scraped  off  a  grain  of  whitewash  with  his  nail  he  made  a  little 
white  mark  on  his  trowser  just  above  his  calf  for  Josephs  to 
know  him  by,  should  they  meet  next  time  with  visors  both 
down.  Josephs  gave  a  slight  and  rapid  signal  of  intelligence 
as  he  disappeared.  Two  days  after  this  they  met  on  the  stair- 
case. The  boy,  who  now  looked  at  every  prisoner's  trowsers 
for  the  white  mark,  recognized  Robinson  at  some  distance  and 
began  to  speak  before  they  met. 

"I  can't  go  on  much  longer  like  this." 

"No  more  can  I." 

"I  shall  go  to  father." 
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"Why  where  is  he?" 

"He  is  dead." 

"I  don*t  care  how  soon  I  go  there  either,  but  not  till  1  have 
sentHawes  on  before  —  not  for  all  the  world.  Pass  me,  and 
then  come  back." 

They  met  again. 

"Keep  up  your  heart,  boy,  till  his  reverence  gets  well,  or 
goes  to  heaven.  If  he  lives  lie  will  save  us  somehow.  If  he 
dies  —  111  tell  you  a  secret.  I  know  where  there  is  a  brick  I 
think  I  can  loosen.  I  mean  to  smash  that  beast's  scull  with  it, 
and  then  you  will  be  all  right,  and  my  heart  vrill  feel  like  a 
prince." 

"Oh!  don't  do  that"  said  Josephs  piteously.  "Better  for 
ug  he  should  murder  us  than  we  him." 

"Murder!"  cried  Bobinson  contemptuously.  And  there 
was  no  time  to  say  any  more. 

After  this  many  days  passed  before  these  two  could  get  a 
syllable  together.  But  one  day  after  chapel  as  the  men  were 
being  told  off  to  their  several  tasks  Robinson  recognised  the 
boy  by  his  figure,  and  jogging  his  elbow  withdrew  a  little  apart; 
Josephs  followed  him,  and  this  time  Robinson  was  the  first 
speaker. 

"We  shall  never  see  Mr.  Eden  alive  again  boy"  said  he  in  a 
Mtering  voice.  Then  in  a  low  gloomy  tone  he  muttered,  "I 
have  loosened  the  brick:  the  day  I  lose  all  hope  that  day  I  send 
Hawes  home."    And  the  thief  pointed  towards  the  cellar. 

"The  day  you  have  no  more  hope,  Robinson;  that  day  has 
come  to  me  this  fortnight  and  more.  He  tells  me  every  day  he 
will  make  my  life  hell  to  me ,  and  I  am  sure  it  has  been  nothing 
else  ever  since  I  came  here." 

"Keep  up  your  heart  boy;  he  hasn't  long  to  live." 

"He  will  live  too  long  for  me.  I  can't  stay  here  any  longer. 
You  and  I  shan't  often  chat  together  again;  perhaps  never." 

**iDon't  talk  so  laddie.    Keep  up  your  heart  —  for  my  sake." 

One  bitter  tearing  sob  was  all*  the  reply.  And  so  these  two 
parted. 

This  was  just  after  breakfast.    At  dinner-time  Josephs,  not 
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having  performed  au  impossible  task^  was  robbed  of  his  dinner. 
A  little  bread  and  water  was  served  out  to  him  in  the  yard,  and 
he  was  set  on  the  crank  again  with  fearful  menaces.  In  par- 
ticular Mr.  Hawes  repeated  his  favourite  threat  —  "TU  make 
your  life  hell  to  you."  Josephs  groaned ;  but  what  could  a  boy 
of  fifteen  do  over-tasked  and  famished  for  a  monl^  past  and 
fitter  now  for  a  hospital  than  for  hard  labor  of  any  sort?  At 
three  o'clock  his  progress  on  the  crank  was  so  slow  that  Mr. 
Hawes  ordered  him  to  be  crucified  on  the  spot. 

His  obedient  myrmidons  for  the  fiftieth  time  seized  the  lad 
and  crushed  him  in  tbe  jacket,  throttled  him  in  the  collar,  and 
pinned  him  to  the  wail,  and  this  time,  the  first  time  for  along 
while,  the  prisoner  remonstrated  loudly. 

"  Why  not  kill  me  at  once  and  put  me  out  of  my  misery ! " 

"  Hold  your  tongue." 

^^  You  know  I  can't  do  the  task  you  set  me.  You  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do." 

"Hold  your  tongue  you  insolent  young  villain.  Strap  him 
tighter,  Fry." 

"  Oh  no !  no !  no  1  don*t  go  to  strap  me  tighter  or  you  will 
cut  me  in  half  —  don't  Mr.  Fry.  I  will  hold  my  tongue  sir." 
Then  he  turned  his  hollow  mournful  eyes  on  Hawes  and  said 
gently,  "  It  csm't  last  much  longer  you  know." 

"It  shall  last  till  I  break  you,  you  obstinate  whining  dog. 
You  are  hardly  used  are  you?  Wait  tfll  to-morrow,  FU  show 
you  that  I  have  only  been  playing  with  you  as  yet.  But  1  have 
got  a  punishment  in  store  for  you  that  will  make  you  wish  you 
were  in  hell." 

Hawes  stood  over  the  martyr  fiercely  threatening  him.  The 
martyr  shut  his  eyes.  It  seemed  as^hough  the  enraged  Hawes 
would  end  by  striking  him.  He  winced  with  his  eyes.  He  could 
not  wince  with  any  other  part  of  his  body,  so  tight  was  it 
jammed  together,  and  jammed  against  the  wall. 

Hawes  however  did  but  repeat  his  threat  of  some  new  tor- 
ture on  the  morrow  that  should  far  eclipse  all  he  had  yet  en- 
dured; and  shaking  his  fist  at  his  helpless  body  left  him  witii- 
his  torture. 
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On©  hour  of  bitter,  racking,  unremittiDg  anguish  had  hardly 
zolledoTer  this  young  head,  ere  his  frame  weakened  by  famine 
and  perpetual  violence  began  to  give  the  usual  signs  that  he 
would  soon  sham  —  swoon  we  call  it  when  it  occurs  to  any  but  a 
pnaoner.  As  my  readers  have  never  been  in  Mr.  fiawes's  man- 
press  ,  and  as  attempts  have  been  made  to  impose  on  the  inex- 
perience of  the  public,  and  represent  the  man-press  as  restric- 
tion not  torture,  I  will  shortly  explain  why  sooner  or  later  all 
the  men  that  were  crucified  in  it  ended  by  shamming. 

Were  you  ever  seized  at  nighty  with  a  violent  cramp?  then 
you  have  instantiy  with  a  sort  of  wild  and  alarmed  rapidity 
changed  the  posture  which  had  crampfed  you ;  j^r  though  the 
night  was  ever  so  cold  you  have  sprung  out  of  bed  sooner  than 
lie  cramped.  If  the  cramp  would  not  go  in  less  than  half  a 
minute ,  that  half-minute  was  long  and  bitter.  As  for  existing 
cramped  half  an  hour  that  you  never  thou^t  possible.  Imagine 
now  iie  severest  cramp  you  ever  felt  artificially  prolonged  for 
homrs  and  hours.  Imagine  yourself  cramped  in  a  vice ,  no  part 
of  you  moveable  a  hair's  breadth,  except  your  hair  and  yomr 
eye-lids.  Imagine  the  fierce  cramp  growing  and  growing,  and^ 
rising  like  a  tide  of  agony  higher  and  higher  above  nature's 
endurance,  and  you  will  cease  to  wonder  that  a  man  always 
sunk  under  Hawes's  man-press.  Now  then  add  to  the  cramp  a 
high  circular  saw  raking  the  throat,  jacket  straps  cutting  and 
burning  the  flesh  of  the  back  —  add  to  this  the  freezing  of  the 
blood  in  the  body  deprived  so  long  of  all  motion  whatever  (for 
motion  of  some  sort  or  degree  is  a  condition  of  vitality) ,  and  a 
new  and  far  more  rational  wonder  arises,  that  any  man  could  be 
hatf  an  hour  cut,  sawed,  crushed,  cramped,  Mazeppa'd  thus, 
without  shamming  —  stUl  less  be  four,  six,  eight  hours  in  it, 
and  come  out  a  living  man. 

The  yoimg  martyr's  lips  were  turning  blue,  his  face  was 
twitching  convulsively,  when  a  word  was  unexpectedly  put  in 
for  him  by  a  bystander. 

The  turnkey  Evans  had  been  half  sullenly  half  sorrowftiUy 
watching  him  for  some  minutes  past. 

A  month  or  two  ago  the  lips  of  a  prisoner  turning  blue ,  an  d 
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his  skin  twitching,  told  Evans  nothing.  He  saw  these  things 
without  seeing  them.  He  was  cruel  from  stupidity  —  from 
blockhead  to  butcher  there  is  but  a  step.  Like  tke  English 
public  he  realtzad  nothing  where  prisoners  were  concerned.  But 
Mr.  Eden  had  awakened  his  intelligence,  and  his  heart  waked 
with  it  naturally. 

Now  when  he  saw  lips  turning  blue  and  eyes  rolling  in  sad 
despair,  and  skin  twitching  convulsively,  it  occurred  to  him  — 
"this  creature  must  be  suffering  very  badly,"  and  the  next  step 
was,  "let  me  see  what  is  hurting  him  so." 

Evans  now  stood  over  Josephs  and  examined  him.  "Mr. 
Fry,"  said  he  doggedly,  "is  not  this  overdoing  it?" 

"What  d'ye  mean,  we  are  to  obey  orders  I  suppose?" 

"  Of  course ,  but  there  was  no  need  to  draw  the  jacket  straps 
so  tight  as  all  this.    Boy's  bellows  can't  hardly  work  for  'em," 

He  now  passed  his  hand  round  the  hollow  of  the  lad*8  back. 

"I  thought  so "  cried  he ;  "I  can't  get  my  finger  between  the 
straps  and  the  poor  fellow's  flesh,  and,  good  heavens,  I  can  feel 
the  skin  rising  like  a  ridge  on  each  side  of  the  straps;  it  is  a 
black,  burning  shame  to  use  any  Christian  like  this." 

These  words  were  hardly  out  of  the  turnkey's  mouth  when  a 
startling  cry  came  suddenly  from  poor  Josephs ;  a  suddeA,  wild, 
piercing  scream  of  misery.  In  that  bitter,  despairing  cry  burst 
out  the  pent-up  anguish  df  weeks,  and  the  sense  of  injustice 
and  cruelty  more  than  human.  The  poor  thing  gave  this  one 
terrible  cry.  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  hear  such  a  one 
in  life,  as  I  hear  his  in  my  heart,  and  then  he  fell  to  sobbing  as 
if  his  whole  frame  would  biu^t, 

They  were  not  much,  these  rough  words  of  sympathy,  but 
they  were  the  first  —  the  first  words  too  of  humanity  and  reason 
a  turnkey  had  spoken  in  his  favor  since  he  came  into  this  hell. 
Above  all  the  first  in  which  it  had  ever  been  hinted  or  implied 
that  his  flesh  was  human  flesh,  llie  next  moment  he  began 
to  cry,  but  that  was  not  so  easy.  He  soon  lost  his  breath  and 
couldn't  cry,  though  his  very  life  depended  on  it.  Tears  give 
relief.  Dame  Nature  said,  "Cry  my  suffering  son,  cry  now, 
and  relieve  that  heart  swelling  with  cruelty  and  wrong." 
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But  Hawea'fi  infernal  machine  said,  "No,  you  shall  not  cry. 
I  give  you  no  room  to  cry  in.''  The  cruel  straps  jammed  him  so 
close  his  swelling  heart  could  but  half  heave.  The  jagged  collar 
bit  his  throat  so  hard  he  could  but  give  three  or  four  sobs  and 
then  the  next  choked  him.  The  struggle  between  Nature 
panting  and  writhing  for  relief,  and  the  infernal  man-press,  was 
bitter  strong  that  the  boy  choked  and  blackened  and  gasped 
one  in  the  last  agony. 
"Undo  him,"  cried  Evans  hastily,  "or  we  shall  kill  him 
•jnongst  us.** 

"Bucket,**  said  the  experienced  Fry  quite  coolly. 
The  bucket  was  at  hand  —  its  contents  were  instantly  dis- 
charged over  Josephs*  head. 

A  cry  like  a  dying  hare  —  two  or  three  violent  gasps  —  and 
he  was  quiet  all  but  a  strong  shiver  that  passed  from  head  to 
ibot;  only  with  the  water  that  now  trickled  from  his  hair 
down  his  face  scalding  tears  from  his  young  eyes  fell  to  the 
ground  undistinguished  from  the  water  by  any  eye  but  God*s. 

At  six  o'clock  Hawes  came  into  the  yard  and  ordered  Fry 
to  take  him  down.  Fry  took  this  opportunity  of  informing 
against  Evans  for  his  mild  interference. 

"He  wiU  pay  for  that  along  with  the  rest,"  said  Hawes  with 
an  oath.  ^ 

Then  he  turned  on  Josephs,  who  halted  stiffly  by  him  on  his 
way  to  his  cell, 

"  I  '11  make  your  life  hell  to  you  you  young  vagabond  —  you 
are  hardly  used  are  you;  all  you  have  ever  known  isn't  a  stroke 
with  a  feather  to  what  I  '11  make  you  know  by-and-by.  Wait 
till  to-morrow  comes,  you  shall  see  what  I  can  do  when  I  am 
put  to  it" 

Josephs  sobbed,  but  answered  nothing,  and  crawled  sore, 
stiff,  dripping,  shivering  to  his  cell.  In  that  miserable  hole  he 
would  at  least  be  at  peace. 

He  found  the  gas  lighted.  He  was  glad,  for  he  was  drenched 
through  and  bitterly  cold.  He  crept  up  to  the  little  gaslight 
and  put  his  dead  white  hands  over  it  and  got  a  little  warmth 
into  them;  he  blessed  this  spark  of  light  and  warmth ;  he  looked 
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lovingly  down  on  it,  it  was  his  only  friend  in  the  gaol,  his  com- 
panion in  the  desolate  cell.  He  wished  he  could  gather  it  into 
his  bosom;  then  it  would  warm  his  heart  and  his  blighted  flesh 
and  aching  shiyering  bones. 

While  he  hung  shivering  over  his  spark  of  light  and  warmth 
and  comfort,  a  key  was  put  into  his  door.  "Ah !  here 's  supper," 
thought  he,  "and  I  am  so  hungry."  It  was  not  supper,  it  was 
Fry  who  came  in  empty  handed  leaving  the  door  open.  Fry 
went  to  his  gaslight  and  put  his  finger  and  thumb  on  the  screw. 

"Oh!  it  bums  all  right  Mr.  Fry,"  said  Josephs,  "it  won't  go 
any  higher,  thank  you." 

"No,  it  won't,"  said  Fry  drily,  and  turned  it  out  leaving  the 
cell  in  utter  darkness. 

'^ There  I  told  you  so,"  said  Josephs  pettishly,  "now  you 
have  been  and  turned  it  out." 

"Yes,  I  have  been  and  turned  it  out,"  replied  Fry  with 
a  brutal  laugh,  "and  it  won't  be  turned  on  again  for  fourteen 
days,  so  the  governor  says  however,  and  I  suppose  he  knows," 
and  Fry  went  out  chuckling. 

Josephs  burst  out  sobbing  and  almost  screaming  at  this  last 
stroke ;  it  seemed  to  hurt  him  more  than  his  fiercer  tortures. 
He  sobbed  so  wildly  and  so  loud  that  Mr.  Jones  passing  on 
the  opposite  corridor  heard  him  and  beckoned  to  Evans  to  open 
the  cell. 

lliey  found  the  boy  standing  in  the  middle  of  his  dungeon 
shaking  with  cold  in  his  drenched  clothes  and  sobbing  with  his 
whole  body.  It  was  frightftd  to  see  and  hear  the  agony  and 
despair  of  one  so  young  in  years ,  so  old  in  misery. 

Mr.  Jones  gave  him  words  of  common-place  consolation. 
Mr.  Jones  tried  to  persuade  him  that  patience  was  the  best  cure. 

"Be  patient,  and  do  not  irritate  the  governor  any  more  — 
the  storm  will  pass." 

He  seemed  to  Josephs  as  one  that  mocketh.  Jones's  were 
such  little  words  to  fling  in  the  face  of  a  great  despair;  to  chatter 
unreasonable  consolation  was  to  mock  his  unutterable  misery  of 
soul  and  body. 

Mr.  Jones  was  one  of  those  who  sprinkle  a  burning  mountain 
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iritli  a  tea-spoonful  of  milk  and  water,  and  then  go  away  and 
make  sure  they  have  put  it  out.  When  he  was  gone  with  this 
impression,  Evans  took  down  the  boy's  bed  and  said  — 

"Don't  ye  cry  now  like  that;  it  makes  me  ill  to  hear  juiy 
Christian  cry  like  that." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Evans!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oht  What  have  I  done? 
Oh,  my  mother!  my  mother!  my  mother!" 

Evans  winced.  What!  had  he  a  mother  too?  K  she  could 
see  him  now!  and  perhaps  he  was  her  dariing  though  he  was 
a  prisoner.  He  shook  the  bed-clothes  out  and  took  hold  of  the 
shivering  boy  and  with  kind  force  made  him  lie  down;  then  he 
twisted  the  clothes  tight  round  him. 

"You  will  get  warm,  if  you  will  but  lie  quiet  and  not  think 
about  it."     , 

Josephs  did  what  he  was  bid.  He  could  not  still  his  sobs, 
bathe  turned  his  mournful  eyes  on  Evans  with  a  look  of  wonder 
at  meeting  with  kindness  from  a  human  being,  and  half  doubt- 
tngly  put  out  his  hand.  So  then  Evans  to  comfort  him  took  his 
hand  and  shook  it  several  times  in  his  hard  pahn ,  and  said  — 

"Good  night    You'll  soon  get  warm,  and  don't  think  of 
it  —  that  is  the  best  way;"  and  Evans  ran  away  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence ,  for  the  look  of  astonishment  the  boy  wore  at  his 
humanity  went  through  the  man's  penitent  heart  like  an  arrow. 
Josephs  lay  quiet  and  his  sobS  began  gradually  to  go  down, 
and,  as  Evans  had  predicted,  some  little  warmth  began  to  steal 
over  his  frame ;  but  he  could  not  comply  with  all  Evans's  instruc- 
tions; he  could  not  help  thinking  of  it.    For  all  that,  as  soon 
as  he  got  a  little  warm.  Nature,  who  knew  how  much  her 
tortured  son  needed  repose,  began  to  weigh  down  his  eyelids, 
and  he  dozed.    He  often  started,  he  often  murmured  a  prayer 
for  pity  as  his  mind  acted  over  again  the  scenes  of  his  miserable 
existence;  but  still  he  dosed,  and  sleep  was  stealing  over  him. 
Sleep!  life's  nurse  sent  from  heaven  to  create  us  anew  day  by 
dayl  —  sleep  that  has  blunted  and  gradually  cured  a  hundred 
thousand  sorrows  for  one  that  has  yielded  to  any  moral  remedy 
—  sleep!  that  has  blunted  and  so  ciured  by  degrees  a  million 
fleshly  ills  for  one  that  drugs  or  draughts  have  ever  reached  — 
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sleep  had  her  arm  round  this  poor  child  and  was  drawing  him 
gently  gently,  slowly  slowly,  to  her  bosom  — ^when  suddenly 
his  cell  seemed  to  him  to  be  all  in  a  blaze,  ajfid  a  rough  hand 
shook  him,  and  a  harsh  voice  sounded  in  his  e^. 

"Come,  get  up  out  of  that,  youngster,"  it  said,  and  the 
hand  almost  jerked  him  off  the  floor. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  inquired  Josephs  yawning. 

"Matter  is,  I  want  your  bed." 

Josephs  rose  half  stupid,  and  Hodges  rolled  up  his  bed  and 
blanket. 

"Are  you  really  going  to  rob  me  of  my  bed?"  inquired 
Josephs  slowly  and  firmly. 

"Rob  you,  yoi^  young  dog?  Here  is  the  governor's  order. 
No  bed  and  gas  for  fourteen  days." 

"No  bed  nor  gas  for  fourteen  days!  Hal  hal  hal  ha! 
ha!" 

"  Oh ,  you  laugh  at  that  do  you?  " 

"I  laugh  at  Mr.  Hawes  thinking  to  keep  me  out  of  bed  for 
fourteen  days,  a  poor  worn-out  boy  like  me.  You  tell  Hawes 
I  '11  find  a  bed  in  spite  of  him  long  before  fourteen  days." 

Hodges  looked  about  the  cell  for  this  other  bed. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "you  mustn't  chaff  the  officers.  The 
governor  will  serve  you  out  enough  without  your  giving  us  any 
of  your  sauce." 

Hodges  was  going  with  the  bed.  Josephs  stopped  him. 
The  boy  took  this  last  blow  quite  differently  firom  the  gas;  no 
impatience  or  burst  of  sorrow  now. 

"Won'tyou  bid  me  good-bye,  Mr.  Hodges?"  asked  he. 

"  Why  not?    Good  night." 

"  Th^t  isn't  what  I  mean.    Mr.  Evans  gave  me  his  hand." 

"Did  he?  what  for?" 

"And  so  must  you.  Oh,  you  may  as  well,  Mr.  Hodges. 
I  never  came  to  you  and  took  away  your  little  bit  of  light  and 
your  little  bit  of  sleep.  So  you  can  take  my  hand  if  I  can  give  it 
you.    You  will  be  sorry  afterwards  if  you  say  no." 

"  There  it  is  —  what  the  better  are  you  for  that  you  young 
fool.    I  'U  tell  you  what  it  is  you  are  turning  soft.    I  don't  know 
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what  to  make  of  you.    I  «hall  come  to  your  c^ll  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning." 

"Ay,  do,  Mr.  Hodges,"  said  Josephs,  "  and  then  you  won't 
be  sorry  you  shook  hands  at  night." 

At  this  moment  the  boy*s  supper  was  thrust  through  the 
Ixap-door;  it  was  not  the  supper  by  law  appointed,  but  six 
ounces  of  bread  and  a  can  of  water. 

Hodges,  now  that  he  had  touched  the  prisoner's  hand,  felt 
his  first  spark  of  something  bordering  on  sympathy.  He  looked 
at  the  grub  half  ashamed  and  made  a  wry  face.  Joseph  caught 
his  look  and  answered  it. 

"It  is  as  much  as  I  shall  want,"  said  he  very  calmly,  and  he 
smiled  at  Hodges  as  he  spoke,  a  sweet  and  tender  but  dogged 
smile ;  a  smile  to  live  in  a  man's  memory  for  years. 

The  door  was  closed  with  a  loud  snap ,  and  Josephs  was  left 
to  face  the  long  night  (it  was  now  seven  o'clock)  in  his  wet 
dothes,  which  smoked  with  the  warmth  his  late  bed  had  begun 
to  idierish;  but  they  soon  ceased  to  smoke  as  the  boy  froze. 

Night  advanced.  Josephs  walked  about  his  little  cell,  his 
teeth  chattering,  then  flung  himself  like  a  dead  log  on  the  floor, 
and  finding  Hawes's  spirit  in  the  eold,  hard  stone,  rose  and 
crawled  shivering  to  and  iro  again. 

Meantime  we  were  all  in  our  nice  soft  beds;  such  as  found 
three  blankets  too  little  added  a  dressing-gown  of  flannel,  or 
print  lined  with  wadding  or  fleecy  hosiery,  and  so  made  shift. 
In  particular  all  those  who  had  the  care  of  Josephs  took  care  to 
lie  warm  and  soft.  Hawes,  Jones ^  Hodges,  Fry,  Justices 
Shallow  and  Woodcock,  all  took  the  care  of  their  own  carcasses 
they  did  not  take  of  Josephs'  youthful  &ame. 

"  Be  cold  at  night?  Not  if  we  know  it ;  why  you  can't  sleep 
if  you  are  not  thoroughly  warm !  I " 

CHAPTEE  XIX. 

filllDinGHTl 

Josephs  was  crouched  shivering  under  the  door  of  his  ceU, 
listening. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  L  18 
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''All  right  now.  I  think  they  are  all  asleep;  now  is  the 
time." 

Hawes,  Hodges,  Jones,  Fry,  were  snoring  without  a 
thought  of  him  they  had  left  to  pass  the  liye-long  night,  clothed 
in  a  sponge ,  cradled  on  a  stone. 

DoRMEZ,  messieurs!  tout  est  trakquille;  dormbz! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Past  one  o'clock! 

The  moon  was  up,  but  oftea obscured;  clouds  drifted  swiftly 
across  her  face ;  it  was  a  cold  morning  —  past  one  o'clock. 
Josephs  was  at  his  window  standing  •  tiptoe  on  his  stool. 
Thoughts  coursed  one  another  across  his  broken  heart  as  fast 
as  the  clouds  flew  past  the  moon's  face :  but  whatever  their 
nature ,  the  sting  was  now  out  of  them.  The  bitter  sense  of 
wrong  and  cruelty  was  there,  but  blunted.  Fev  was  neariy 
extinct,  for  hope  was  dead. 

There  was  no  tumult  in  his  mind  now;  he  had  gone  through 
all  that,  and  had  got  a  step  beyond  grief  or  pain. 

Thus  ran  his  thoughts:  "I  wonder  what  Hawes  was  going  to 
do  with  me  to-morrow.  Something  worse  than  ail  I  have  gone 
through,"  he  said.  "That  seems  hard  to  believe.  But  I  don't 
know.  Best  not  give  him  the  chance.  He  does  know  how  to 
torture  one.  Well ,  he  must  keep  it  for  some  other  poor  fellow. 
I  hope  it  won't  be  Robinson.  I'll  have  a  look  at  out  a  doors 
first.  Ah!  there  is  the  moon.  I  wonder  does  she  see  what  is 
done  here:  and  there  is  the  sky;  it  is  a  beautiful  place.  Who 
would  stay  here  under  Hawes  if  they  could  get  up  there.  God 
lives  up  there !  I  am  almost  afraid  he  won't  let  a  poor  wicked 
boy  like  me  come  where  he  is.  And  they  say  this  is  a  sin  too: 
he  will  be  angry  with  me  —  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  shall  tell 
him  what  I  went  through  first,  and  perhaps  he  will  forgive  me. 
His  reverence  told  me  he  takes  the  part  of  those  that  are  ill' 
used.  It  will  be  a  good  job  for  me  if 't  is  so.  Perhaps  h^  will 
serve  Hawes  out  for  this  instea4  of  me :  I  think  I  should  if  I  was 
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him.  I  know  he  can't  be  so  cruel  as  Hawes;  that  is  my  only 
chance,  and  Fm  gomg  to  take  it. 

'^Some  folk  live  to  eighty  ^  I  am  only  fifteen;  that  is  a  long 
odds.  I  dare  say  it  is  five  times  as  long  as  fifteen.  It  is  hard  — 
but  I  can't  help  it.  Hawes  wouldn't  let  me  live  to  be  a  man;  he 
is  stronger  than  I  am.  Will  it  be  a  long  job ,  I  wonder.  Some 
gay  it  hurts  a  good  deal ;  some  think  not.  I  shall  soon  know  — 
but  I  shall  never  tell.  That  doesn't  trouble  me,  it  is  only 
throttling  when  all  is  done;  and  ain't  I  throttled  every  day  of 
my  life?  -Shouldn't  I  be  throttled  to-morrow  if  I  was  such  a 
spoon  as  to  see  to-morrow.  I  mustn't  waste  much  more  time 
or  my  hands  will  be  crippled  with  cold,  and  then  I  shan't  be 
able  to. 

"Mr.  Evans  will  be  sorry:  —  I  can't  help  it.  Bless  him  for 
being  so  good  to  me;  and  bless  Mr.  Eden;  I  hope  he  will  get 
better,  I  do.  My  handkerchief  is  old,  I  hope  it  won't  break; 
oh,  no!  there  is  no  fear  of  that.  I  don't  weigh- half  what  I  did 
when  I  came  here. 

"My  mother  will  fret  —  but  I  can't  help  it.  Oh  dearl  oh 
dear!  oh  dear!  I  hope  some  one  will  tell  her  what  I  went 
through  first;  and  then  she  will  say  *  better  so  than  for  my  body 
to  be  abused  worse  than  a  dog  every  day  of  my  life.'  I  can't 
help  it!  and  I  should  be  dead  any  way  before  the  fourteen  days 
were  out. 

"Now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  other;  no  one  is  stirring,  no. 
Please  forgive  me  mother.  —  I  couldn't  help  it.  Please  forgive 
me  God  Almighty,  if  you  care  what  a  poor  boy  like  me  does  or 
is  done  to — I  couldn't  help  it" 


II  est  deux  hexjbes;  tout  est  tranquille;  dormez 
maItbes,  dormez! 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

It  was  a  bright  morning.  The  world  awoke.  The  working 
Englishman,  deaddrunk  at  the  public -house  over -night,  had 
got  rid  of  two -thirds  of  his  burning  poison  by  help  of  man's 

18* 
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chief  nurse,  sleep ;  and  now  he  must  work  off  the  rest,  gmmbliBg 
at  this  the  kind  severity  of  his  lot.  Warm  men,  respectable 
men ,  amongst  whom  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  voluptuous 
disciplinarians,  were  tempted  out  of  delicious  beds  by  the 
fragrant  berry,  the  balmy  leaf,  snowy  damask ,  fire  glowing  be- 
hind polished  bars  —  in  short,  by  multifarious  comfort  set  in  a 
frame  of  gold.    They  came  down. 

**  How  did  you  sleep,*  dear  sir  ?  " 

"Pretty  well"  said  one  with  a  doubtful  air. 

"  Scarce  closed  my  eyes  all  night"  snarled  another. 

Another  had  been  awoke  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  it  was 
full  half  an  homr  before  he  could  lose  the  sen^e  of  luxurious  ease 
in  unconsciousness  again.  He  made  an  incident  of  this,  and 
looked  round  the  table  for  sympathy,  and  obtained  it,  especially 
from  such  as  were  toadies. 

Now  all  these  had  slept  as  much  as  nature  required.  No.  1, 
ar  hyd  y  nos  —  navvvxt^v  —  like  a  top.  No.  2,  eight  hours  out 
of  the  nine.  The  ninth  his  sufferings  had  been  moderate;  they 
had  been  confined  to  this  —  a  bitter  sense  of  two  things ;  first, 
that  he  was  lying  floating  in  a  sea  of  comforts;  secondly,  that 
the  moment  he  should  really  need  sleep,  sleep  was  at  his  ser- 
vice. 

In  —  Gaol,  governor,  turnkeys,  chaplain,  having  had  some- 
thing to  do  the  day  before,  slept  among  Class  1,  and  now  turned 
out  of  their  warm  beds  as  they  had  turned  into  them,  without  a 
shade  of  anxiety  or  even  recollection  of  him  whom  they  had  left 
last  evening  at  eight  to  pass  the  livelong  night  in  a  sponge  — 
upon  a  stone. 

Up  rose  refireshed  with  sleep  that  zealous  officer  Hawes.  He 
was  in  the  prison  at  daybreak,  and  circulated  with  inspecting 
eye  all  through  it.  Went  into  the  kitchen  —  saw  the  gruel 
making  —  docked  Josephs  and  three  more  of  half  their  allow- 
ance; then  into  the  corridors,  where  on  one  of  the  snowy  walls 
he  found  a  speck ;  swore ;  had  it  instantly  removed.  Thence 
into  the  labor -yard,  and  prepared  a  crank  for  an  athletic  pri- 
soner by  secretly  introducing  a  weight,  and  so  making  the  poor 
crank  a  story-teller,  and  the  prologue  to  punishment  Betuming 
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to  the  body  of  the  prison  he  called  out  "prisoners  on  the  list  for 
hard  labor  to  be  taken  to  the  yard." 

He  was  not  answered  with  the  usual  alacrity,  and  looked  up 
to  repeat  his  summons,  when  he  observed  a  cell  open  and  two 
turnkeys  standing  in  earnest  conversation  at  the  doOr.  He 
mounted  the  stairs  in  great  heat. 

"  What  are  you  all  humbugging  there  for,  and  why  does  not 
that  young  rascal  turn  out  to  work  ?    Til  physic  him ,  —  him ! " 
The  turnkeys  looked  in  their  chief's  face  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression of  stupid  wonder.  Hawes  caught  this  —  his  wrath  rose 
higher. 

''  What  d'ye  stand  staring  at  me  like  stuek  pigs  for?  Come 
out,  No.  15.  —  you  all!  why  don't  you  bring  him  out  to  the 
crank?" 

Hodges  answered  gloomily  from  the  cell ,  *' Come  and  bring 
him  yourself,  if  you  can." 

At  such  an  address  from  a  turnkey,  Hawes,  who  had  now 
mounted  the  last  stair,  gave  a  snort  of  surprise  and  wrath  — 
then  darted  into  the  cell  threatening  the  most  horrible  ven- 
geance on  the  bones  and  body  of  poor  Josephs,  threats  which  he 
confirmed  with  a  tremendous  oath.  But  to  that  oath  succeeded 
a  sudden  dead  stupid  staring  silence ;  for  running  fiercely  into 
the  cell  with  rage- in  his  face,  threats  and  curses  on  his  tongue, 
he  had  almost  stumbled  over  a  corpse. 

It  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  —  stark  and  cold,  but  peace- 
ful. Hawes  stood  over  it.  If  he  had  not  stopped  short  his  foot 
wotdd  have  been  upon  it.  His  mouth  opened  but  no  sound 
came.  He  stood  paralyzed.  A  greater  than  he  was  in  that 
cell,  and  he  was  dumb.  He  looked  up  —  Hodges  and  Fry  were 
standing  silent  looking  down  on  the  body.  Fry  was  grave: 
Hodges  trembled.  Part  of  a  handkerchief  fluttered  from  the 
bar  of  the  window.  A  knife  had  severed  it.  The  other  frag- 
ment lay  on  the  floor  near  the  body  where  Hodges  had  dropped 
it.  Hawes  took  this  in  at  a  glance,  and  comprehended  it  all. 
This  was  not  the  first  or  second  prisoner  that  had  escaped  him 
by  a  similar  road.  For  a  moment  his  blood  froze  in  him.  He 
wished  to  heaven  he  had  not  been  so  severe  upon  the  poor  boy. 
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It  was  but  for  a  moment.  The  next  he  steeled  himself  in  the 
tremendous  egotism  that  belongs  to  and  makes  the  deliberate 
manslayer. 

"The  young  viper  has  done  this  to  spite  me**  said  he*  And 
he  actually  cast  a  look  of  petulant  anger  down. 

At  this  precise  point  the  minds  that  had  borne  his  company 
so  long  began  to  part  from  it  Fry  looked  in  his  face  with  an 
expression  bordering  on  open  contempt,  and  Hodges  shoved 
rudely  by  him  and  left  the  cell. 

Hodges  leaned  over  the  corridor  in  silence.  One  of  the  in- 
ferior tunikeys  asked  him  a  question  dictated  by  curiosity  about 
the  situation  in  which  he  had  found  the  body.  "Don't  speak  to 
me  I "  was  the  fierce  wild  answer.  And  he  looked  with  a  stupid 
wild  stare  over  the  railings. 

So  wild  and  white  and  stricken  was  this  man's  face  that 
Evans,  who  was  exchanging  some  words  with  a  gentleman  on 
the  basement  floor,  happening  to  catch  sight  of  it,  interrupted 
himself  and  hallooed  from  below  y  "What  is  there  anything  the 
matter  Hodges?"  Hodges  made  no  reply.  The  man  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  speech  for  some  time  past. 

"Let  us  go  and  see,"  said  the  gentleman;  and  he  ascended 
the  steps  somewhat  feebly,  accompanied  by  Evans. 

"What  is  it  Hodges?" 

"  What  is  it ,"  answered  the  man  impatiently.  "  Go  in  there 
and  you  will  see  what  it  is  1 " 

"I  don't  like  this,  sir,"  said  Evans.  "Oh!  I  am  fearful 
there  is  something  unfortunate  has  happened.  You  mustn't 
come  in^sir.  You  stay  here,  and  I'll  go  in  and  see."  He  entered 
the  cell. 

Meantime  a  short  conference  had  passed  between  Hawes 
and  Fry. 

"This  is  a  bad  business,  Fry," 

"  And  no  mistake." 

"Had  you  any  idea  of  this?" 

"No!  can't  say  I  had." 

"K  the  parson  ever  gets  well  he  will  make  this  a  handle  to 
ruin  you  and  me." 
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"Me  sir  I    I  only  obey  orders.** 

"  That  won't  save  you.  If  they  get  the  better  of  me  you  will 
suffer  along  with  me.** 

"I  shouldn't  wonder.  I  told  you  you  were  carrying  it  too 
for,  but  you  wouldn*t  listen  to  me.** 

**I  was  wrong  Fry.  I  oughtto  have  listened  to  you,  for  you 
are  the  only  one  that  is  faithful  to  me  in  the  gaol.** 

"I  know  my  duty  sir,  and  I  try  to  do  it.** 

**  What  are  we  to  do  with  him  Fry?** 

"  Well  I  don*t  think  he  ought  to  lie  on  the  floor.  Td  let  him 
have  his  bed  now  I  think.**' 

"You  are  right  1*11  send  for  it.  Ah!  here  is  Evans.  Go 
forNo.lS'sbed.** 

Evans  standing  at  the  door  had  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
object  that  lay  on  the  floor,  but  that  ghmpse  was  enough.  He 
went  out  and  said  to  Hodges,  **  Wasn*t  it  you  that  took  Josephs* 
bed  away  last  night?**  The  man  cowered  under  the  question. 
♦'Well  you  are  to  go  and  fetch  it  back,  the  governor  says.** 
Hodges  went  away  for  it  without  a  word.  Evans  returned  to 
the  celL  He  came  and  kneeled  down  by  Josephs  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  him.  "  I  feared  it  1  I  feared  it  I  '*  said  he.  "  Why  he 
has  been  dead  a  long  time.  Ah!  your  reverence,  why  did 
you  come  in  when  I  told  you  not.*  Poor  Josephs  is  no  more 
BLr." 

Mr.  Eden,  who  had  already  saluted  Mr.  Hawes  with  grave 
politeness,  though  without  any  aflectation  of  good  will,  came 
slowly  up,  and  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper  in  presence  of 
death  said  in  pitiful  accehts,  "Poor  child!  he  was  always  sickly. 
Six  weeks  ago  I  feared  we  should  lose  him,  but  he  seemed  to 
get  better.**  He  was  now  kneeling  beside  him.  "  Was  he  long 
ill  sir?'*  asked  he  of  Hawes.  "  Probably  he  was,  for  he  is  much 
wasted.  I  can  feel  all  his  bonesn'  Hardened  as  they  were 
Hawes  and  Fry  looked  at  one  another  in  some  confusion.  Pre- 
sently Mr.  Eden  started  back.  "Why  what  is  this?  he  is  wet. 
He  is  wet  from  head  to  foot.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  Can 
you  tell  me,  Mr.  Hawes?  ** 

Mr.  Hawes  did  not  answer,  but  Evans  did. 
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"I  am  afraid  it  is  the  bucket,  your  reverence.  They  soused 
him  in  the  yard  late  last  night." 

"Did  they?"  said  Mr.  Eden,  looking  the  men  full  in  the 
face.  "  Then  they  have  the  mor«  to  tepent  of  this  mommg.  But 
stay.    Why  then  he  was  not  under  the  doctor's  hands  Evans?** 

"La!  bless  you,  no.  He  was  harder  worked  and  worse  fed 
than  any  man  in  the  gaol." 

"At  work  last  night !  Then  at  what  hour  did  he  die ?  He  is 
stiff  and  cold.  This  is  a  very  sudden  death.  Did  any  one  see 
this  boy  die?" 

The  men  gave  no  answer",  but  the  last  words  —  "Did  any 
one  see  this  boy  die?"  seemed  to  give  Evans  a  new  light. 

"No!"  he  cried.  "No  one  saw  him  die.  Look  here  sir. 
See  what  is  dangling  from  the  window  —  his  handkerchief." 

"And  this  mark  round  his  throat,  Evans.  He  has  destroyed 
himself."    And  Mr.  Eden  recoiled  from  the  corpse. 

"Oh!  you  may  forgive  him  sir ,"  said  Evans.  "We  should 
all  have  done  the  same.  No  human  creature  could  live  the  life 
they  led  him.  Who  could  live  upon  bread  and  water  and  punish- 
ment? It  is  a  sorrowful  sight,  but  it  is  a  happy  release  for  him. 
Eh!  poor  lad,"  said  Evans  laying  his  hand  upon  the  body;  "I 
liked  thee  well,  but  I  am  glad  thou  art  gone.  Thou  hast  escaped 
away  from  worse  trouble." 

"  Come,  it  is  no  use  snivelling,  Evans,"  put  in  Hawes.  "I  am 
as  sorry  for  this  job  as  you  are.  But  who  would  have  thought 
he  was  so  determined?    He  gave  us  no  warning." 

"Don't  you  believe  that  sir,"  cried  Evans  to  Mr.  Eden.  "He 
gave  them  plenty  of  warning.  I  heard  him  with  my  own  ear* 
tell  you  you  were  killing  him ;  not  a  day  for  the  last  fortnight  he 
did  not  tell  you  so  Mr.  Hawes." 

"Well  I  didn't  believe  him  you  see." 

"You  mean  you  didn't  care." 

"Hold  yoiu:  tongue  Evans!  You  are  disrespectfiil.  How 
dare  you  speak  to  me ,  you  insolent  dog?    Hold  your  tongue ! " 

"No  sir,  I  won't  hold  my  tongue  over  this,dead  body." 

"Be  silent  Evans,"  said  Mr.  Eden.  "This  is  no  place  for 
disputes.     Evans,  my  heart  is  broken.     While  there  is  life 
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there  is  hope;  but  here,  "what  hope  is  there?  Many  in  this 
place  live  in  crime,  but  this  one  has  died  in  crime ;  he  of  whom  I 
had  such  good  hopes  has  died  in  crime  —  died  by  his  own  hand; 
he  has  murdered  his  ovrn  soul ;  my  heart  is  broken !  —  my  heart 
is  broken ! "    The  good  man's  anguish  was  terrible. 

Eyans  consoled  him.  "Don't  go  on  so,  sir!  pray  don't. 
Josephs  is  where  none  of  us  but  you  shall  ever  get  to ;  he  is  in 
heaven  as  sure  as  we  are  upon  earth.  He  was  the  best  lad  in 
the  place ;  there  wasn't  a  drop  of  gall  in  him ;  who  ever  heard  a 
bad  \*ord  from  him  ?  and  he  did  not  kill  himself,  till  he  foimd  he 
was  to  die  whether  or  no ;  so  then  he  shortened  his  own  death- 
struggle,  and  he  was  right." 

"1  don't  understand  you." 

"  1  dare  say  not  sir;  but  those  two  understand  me.  Oh  it  is 
no  use  to  look  black  at  me  now,  Mr.  Hawes ;  I  shall  speak  my 
mind  thongh  my  head  was  to  be  cut  off.  I  have  been  a  coward ; 
I  thought  too  much  of  my  wife  and  children ;  but  I  am  a  man 
now.  Eh!  poor  lad,  thou  shan't  be  maligned  now  thou  art 
dead,  as  well  as  tormented  alive.  Sir,  —  he  that  lies  here  so 
pale  and  calm,  was  not  guilty  of  self-destruction.  He  was 
driven  to  death !  —  don't  speak  to  me,  sir,  but  look  at  me,  and 
hear  the  truth,  as  it  will  come  out  the  day  all  of  us  in  this  cell  are 
damned,  except  you  —  and  him ! " 

The  man  feU  suddenly  on  his  knees,  took  the  dead  boy's 
hand  in  his  left  hand,  and  held  his  right  up,  and  in  this  strange 
attitude,  which  held  all  his  hearers  breathless,  he  poured  out  a 
temble  tale. 

His  boiling  heart,  and  the  touch  of  him,  whom  now  too  late 
he  defended  like  a  man,  gave  him  simple  but  real  eloquence, 
and  in  few  words,  that  scalded  as  they  fell,  he  told  as  power- 
fully as  I  have  feebly  by  what  road  Josephs  had  been  goaded  to 
death. 

He  brought  the  dark  tale  down  to  where  he  left  the  suf- 
ferer rolled  up  in  the  one  comfort  left  him  on  earth,  his  bed; 
and  then  turning  suddenly,  and  leaving  Josephs,  he  said  sternly — 
"And  now,  sir,  ask  the  governor  where  is  the  bed  I  wrapped 
the  wet  boy  up  in,  for  it  isn't  ^ere." 
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"You  know  as  much  aa  I  do!"  was  Hawes's  sulky  reply. 

But  at  this  monient  Hodges  oame  into  the  cell  with  the  bed 
in  question  in  his  arms. 

"There  is  his  bed"  cried  he,  "  and  what  is  the  use  of  it  now? 
If  you  had  left  it  him  last  night  it  would  be  better  for  him  and 
for  me  too,"  —  and  he  flung  the  bed  on  the  floor. 

"  Oh  1  it  was  you  took  it  firom  him,  was.  it?  "  said  Evans. 

"Well,  I  am  here  to  obey  orders,  Jack  Evans;  do  you  da 
nothing  but  what  you  like  in  this  place  ?  " 

"  Let  there  be  no  disputing  in  presence  of  death  I " 

"No,  sir." 

"One  thing  only  is  worth  knowing  or  thinking  of  now; 
whether  there  is  hope  for  this  our  brother  in  that  world  to 
which  he  has  passed  aU  unprepared.  Hodges,  you  saw  him 
last  alive  I " 

Hodges  groaned.  "  I  saw  him  last  at  night,  and  first  in  the 
morning." 

"  I  entreat  you  to  remember  all  that  passed  at  night  between 
you!" 

"  Then  cover  up  his  face  —  it  draws  my  eyes  to  it." 

Mr.  Eden  covered  the  dead  face  gently  with  his  handker- 
chief. 

Mr.  Hawes  met  me  in  the  corridor  and  sent  me  to  take 
away  his  bed.  I  found  him  dozing,  and  I  took  —  I  did  what  I 
was  ordered." 

Mr.  Eden  sighed. 

"Tell  me  what  he  said  and  did." 

"Well  sir!  when  I  showed  him  the  order,  *  fourteen  days 
without  bed  and  gas,'  he  bursts  out  a  laughing  — " 

"Good  heavens!" 

"And  says  he  'I  don't  say  for  gas,  but  you  tell  Mr.  Hawes  I 
shan't  be  without  bed  nothing  nigh  so  long  as  that.' " 

Mr.  Eden  and  Evans  exchanged  a  meaning  glance;  so  did 
FryandHawes^ 

"Then  I  said  ^No !  I  shan't  tell  Mr.  Hawes  anything  to  make 
him  punish  you  any  more,  because  you  are  punished  too  much 
as  it  is' says  I — " 
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'*I  am  glad  you  said  that.  But  tell  me  what  Tie  said.  Did 
he  i^mplain?  did  he  use  angry  or  bitter  words?  —  you  make 
me  drag  it  out  of  you." 

"No!  he  didn't!  He  wasn't  one  of  that  sort!  The  next 
thing  was,  he  asked  me  to  give  him  my  hand.  Well,  I  was  sur^ 
prised  like  at  his  asking  for  my  hand,  and  I  doing  him  such  an 
ill-turn.  So  then  he  said ,  *  Mr.  Hodges,'  says  he,  ^whynot?  I 
never  took  away  your  bed  from  under  you,  so  you  can  give  me 
your  hand,  if  I  can  give  you  mine.' " 

"Oh!  what  a  beautiful  nature!  *Ah!  these  are  golden 
words.  I  hope  for  the  cjredit  of  human  nature  you  gave  him 
your  hand?** 

"  AVhy ,  of  course  I  did,  sir.  I  had  no  malice;  it  was  igno- 
rance, and  owing  to  being  so  u«ed  to  obey  the  governor." 

Here  Mr.  Hawes,  who  had  remained  quiet  all  this  time,  now 
absorbed  in  his  own  reflections ,  now  listening  sullenly  to  these 
strange  scenes  in  which  the  dead  boy  seemed  for  a  time  to  have 
eclipsed  his  importance,  burst  angrily  in, 

"I  have  listened  patiently  to  you  Mr.  Eden,  to  see  how  far 
you  would  go;  but  I  see  if  I  wait  till  you  leave  off  undermining 
me  with  my  servants,  I  may  wait  a  long  while." 

Mr.  Eden  turned  round  impatiently. 

"  You  I  who  thinks  of  you  or  such  as  you  in  presence  of  such 
a  question  as  lies  here.  I  am  trying  to  learn  the  fate  of  this  im- 
mortal soul;  and  I  did  not  see  you  —  or  think  of  you  — or 
notice  you  were  here." 

"That  is  polite!  Well  sir,  the  governor  is  somebody  in 
most  gaols,  but  it  seems  he  is  to  be  nobody  here  so  long  as  you 
are  in  it,  and  that  won't  be  long.  Come  Fry,  we  have  other 
duties  to  attend  to."  So  sa;ying  he  and  his  lieutenant  went  out 
of  the  cell. 

Hodges  went  too,  but  not  with  them. 

The  moment  they  were  gone  —  "Well  sir,"  burst  out  Evans, 
"  don't  yon  see  that  the  real  murderer  is  not  that  stupid  ignorant 
owl  Hodges?  "  — 

**Hu8h!   Evans!   this   is  ho  time  or  place  for  imkindly 
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thoughts ;  thank  heaven  that  you  are  free  from  their  guilt,  and 
leave  me  alone  with  him." 

He  was  left  alone  with  the  dead. 

Evans  looked  through  the  peep-hole  of  the  cell  an  hour 
later.  He  was  still  on  his  knees  fearing,  hoping,  vowing,  and 
above  all  praying  —  beside  the  dead. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Mr.  Eden  when  he  reappeared  in  the  prison  was  sallow  and 
his  limbs  feeble,  but  his  fatal  disease  was  baffled,  and  a  few 
words  are  due  to  explain  how  this  happened.  The  Malvern 
doctor  came  back  with  Susan  within  twenty  hours  of  her  de- 
parture. She  ushered  him  into  Mr.  Eden's  room  with  blushing 
joy  and  pride. 

The  friends  shook  hands,  Mr.  Eden  thanked  him  for  coming, 
and  the  doctor  cut  him  short  by  demanding  an  accurate  history 
of  his  disorder,  and  the  remedies  that  had  been  applied.  Mr. 
Eden  related  the  rise  and  progress  of  his  complaint,  and  mean- 
time the  doctor  solved  the  other  query  by  smelling  a  battalion 
of  empty  phials. 

"The  old  story"  said  he  with  a  cheerful  grin.  "You  were 
weak  —  therefore  they  give  you  things  to  weaken  you.  You 
could  not  put  so  much  nourishment  as  usual  into  your  body  — 
therefore  they  have  been  taking  strength  out.  Lastly,  the 
coats  of  your  stomach  were  irritated  by  your  disorder  —  so 
they  have  raked  it  like  blazes.  This  is  the  mill-round  of  the  old 
medicine;  from  irritation  to  inflammation,  from  inflammation 
to  mortification,  and  decease  of  the  patient.  Now  instead  of 
irritating  the  irritated  spot,  suppose  we  try  a  little  counter  irrita- 
tion.*' 

"With  aU  my  heart." 

The  doctor  then  wetted  a  towel  with  cold  water,  wrung  it 
half  dr}',  and  applied  it  to  Mr.  Eden's  stomach. 

This  experiment  he  repeated  four  times  with  a  fresh  towel 
at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes.  He  had  his  bed  made  in  Mr. 
Eden's  room. 
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"Tell  me  if  you  feel  feverish." 

Towards  morning  Mr.  Eden  tossed  and  turned,  and  the 
doctor  rising  found  him  dry  and  hot  and  feverish.  Then  he 
wetted  two  towels,  took  the  sheets  off  his  own  bed,  and  placed 
one  wet  towel  on  a  blanket;  then  he  made  his  patient  strip 
naked,  and  lie  down  on  his  towel,  which  reached  from  the  nape 
of  his  neck  to  his  loins. 

"Ah I"  —  cried  Mr.  Eden  —  "horrible  1" 

Then  he  put  the  othertowel  over  him  in  front. 

"Ugh I  That  is  worse;  you  are  a  bold  man  with  your  re- 
medies.   I  shiver  to  the  bone.'* 

"You  won't  shiver  long." 

He  laid  hold  of  one  edge  of  the  blanket  and  pulled  it  over 
him  with  a  strong  quick  pull,  and  tucked  it  under  him.  The 
same  with  the  other  side ;  and  now  Mr.  Eden  was  in  a  blanket 
prison  —  a  regular  strsdt  waistcoat  —  his  arms  pinned  to  his 
ddes.    Two  more  blankets  were  placed  loosely  over  him. 

"Mighty  fine,  doctor;  but  suppose  a  fly  or  a  gnat  should 
settle  on  my  face?" 

"  Call  me  and  Til  take  hun  off." 

In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  Dr.  Gulson  came  to  his 
bed-side  again. 

"How  are  you  now?" 

"In  Elysium." 

"Are  you  shivering?' 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.' 

"Are  you  hot?" 

"Notiiingof  the  sort  lamElysian.  Please  retreat  Let 
no  mere  mortals  approach.  Come  not  near  our  fairy  king," 
murmured  the  sick  man.  "I  am  Obeion,  slumbering  on  tepid 
roses  in  the  garden  whence  I  take  my  name,"  purred  our  divine, 
mixing  a  creed  or  two. 

"Well  3rou  must  come  out  of  this  paradise  for  the  pre- 
sent" 

"You  wouldn't  be  such  a  monster  as  to  propose  it." 

Spite  of  his  remonstrances  he  was  unpacked,  rubbed  dry, 
and  returned  to  his  own  bed  where  he  slept  placidly  'till  nine 
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o'clock.  The  next  day  fresh  applications  of  wet  cloths  tv>  the 
stomach,  and.  in  tiie  evening  one  of  the  doctor's  mynnidons 
arrived  from  Malvern.  The  doctor  gave  him  ftdl  and  particular 
instructions. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Eden  was  packed  again.  He  de- 
lighted in  the  operation,  but  remonstrated  against  the  term. 

"Packed!"  said  he  to  them;  "is  that  the  way  to  speak  of  a 
Paradisiacal  process  under  which  fever  and  sorrow  fly  and  calm 
complacency  steals  over  mind  and  body  ?  ^ 

A  slight  diminution  of  all  the  unfavorable  symptoms,  and  a 
great  increase  of  appetite  relieved  the  doctor's  anxiety  so  far 
that  he  left  him  under  White's  charge.  So  was  the  myrmidon 
called. 

"Do  not  alter  your  diet  —  it  is'simple  and  mucilaginous  -^— 
but  increase'  the  quantity  by  degrees." 

He  postponed  his  departure  tiU  midnight. 

Up  to  the  present  time  he  had  made  rather  light  of  the  case, 
and  as  for  danger  he  had  pooh-poohed  it  with  good-humored 
contempt.    Just  before  he  went  he  said, 

"Well  Frank  I  don't  mind  telling  you  now  that  I  am  very 
glad  you  sent  for  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  —  Forty-eight  hours 
more  of  irritating  medicines,  and  no  human  skill  could  have 
saved  your  life." 

"Ah!  my  dear  friend,  you  are  my  good  angel  —  you  can 
have  no  conception  how  valuable  my  life  is." 

"Oh  yes  I  can!" 

"And  you  have  saved  that  life.  Yes !  I  am  weak  still,  but  I 
feel  I  shall  live.    You  have  cured  me." 

"In  popular  language  I  have;  but  between  ourselves  nobody 
ever  cures  anybody.  Nature  cures  all  that  are  cured.  But  1 
patted  Nature  on  the  back;  the  others  hit  her  over  the  head 
with  bludgeons  and  brick-bats." 

"And  now  you  are  going.  I  must  not  keep  you  or  I  shall 
compromise  other  lives.  Well  go  and  fulfil  your  mission.  But 
first  think  —  is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  in  peat  return  for  such 
a  thing  as  this,  old  friend?" 

"  Only  one  that  I  can  think  of.  •  Out-live  me,  old  friend." 
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A  wann  and  tender  grasp  of  the  hand  on  this^  and  the  Mal- 
Tem  doctor  jumped  into  aily,  and  the  railway  soon  whirled  him 
into  Worcestershire. 

His  myrmidon  remained  behind  and  carried  out  his  chiefs 
orders  with  inflexible  severity^  imsoftened  by  blandishments, 
unshaken  by  threats. 

In  concert  with  Susan  he  closed  the  door  upon  all  harassing 
communications.  ^ 

One  day  Eyans  came  to  tell  the  invalid  how  the  prisoners 
were  maltreated.  Susan  received  him,  wormed  from  him  his 
eirand,  and  told  him  Mr.  Eden  was  too  ill  to  see  him,  which  was 
what  my  French  brethren  call  une  sainte  mensonge  —  la  fib. 

A  slow  but  steady  cure  was  effected  by  these  means:  applica- 
tions of  water  in  various  ways  to  the  skin,  simple  diet,  and 
quiet.  A  great  appetite  soon  came ;  he  ate  twice  as  much  as  he 
had  before  the  new  treatment,  and  would  have  eaten  twice  as 
iBBch'  as  he  did,  but  the  myrmidon  would  not  let  him.  When- 
ever he  was  feverish  the  myrmidon  packed  him,  and  in  half  an 
hour  the  fever  was  gone.  Hb  cheeks  began  to  fill,  his  eyes  to 
dear  and  brighten,  only  his  limbs  could  not  immediately  re- 
cover their  strength. 

^.  As  he  recovered ,  his  anxiety  to  be  back  among  his  prisoners 
increased  daily,  but  neither  Susan  nor  the  myrmidon  would 
hear  of  it.  They  acted  in  concert ,  and  stuck  at  nothing  to  cure 
their  patient.  They  assured  him  all  was  going  on  well  in  the 
prison.  They  meant  well;  but  for  all  that,  every  lie,  greater 
small,  is  the  brink  of  arprecipice  the  depth  of  which  nothing 
but  Omniscience  can  fathom. 

He  believed  them,  yet  he  was  uneasy:  and  this  uneasiness 
increased  with  his  returning  strength.  At  last  one  morning 
happening  to  awi^e  earlier  than  usual,  he  stole  a  march  on  his 
nurses,  and  taking  his  stick  walked  out  and  tottered  into  the 

gaol. 

He  found  Josephs  dead  under  the  fangs  of  Hawes,  and  the 
whole  prison  groaning. 

Now  the  very  day  his  symptoms  became  more  favorable,  it 
so  happened  that  he  had  received  a  f^w  lines  from  the  Home 
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Office,  that  had  perhaps  aided  his  recovery  by  the  hopes  they 
nsph-ed. 

"The  matter  of  your  last  communication  is  forwarded  to  the 
'Inspector  of  Prisons.'  He  is  instructed  to  inquire  strictly  into 
your  statements  and  report  to  this  office." 

The  short  note  concluded  with  an  intimation  that  the  tone 
in  which  Mr.  Eden  had  conveyed  his  remonstrances  waa  in- 
temperate, out  of  place,  and  without  precedent. 

Mr.  Eden  was  rejoiced. 

The  *  Inspector  of  Prisons'  was  a  salaried  officer  of  the 
Crown,  enlightened  by  a  large  comparison  of  many  prisons,  and, 
residing  at  a  distance,  was  not  open  to  the  corrupting  in^uences 
of  association  and  personal  sympathy  with  the  governor,  as 
were  the  county  magistrates. 

Day  after  day  Mr.  Eden  rose  in  hope  that  day  would  not 
pass  without  the  promised  visit  from  the  'Inspector  of  Prisons.' 
Day  after  day  no  inspector.  At  last  Mr.  Eden  wrote  to  him  to 
inquire  whence  was  coming. 

The  letter  travelled  about  after  him,  and,  after  a  consider- 
able delay  came  his  answer.  It  waa  to  this  effect.  That  he  was 
instructed  to  examine  into  charges  made  against  the  governor 
of —  gaol;  but  that  he  had  no  instructions  to  make  an  irregular 
visit  for  that  purpose.  His  progress  would  bring  him  this  year 
to  —  gaol  in  six  weeks'  time,  when  he  should  act  on  his  instruc- 
tions, but  these  did  not  justify  him  in  varying  from  the  routine 
of  his  circuit. 

8ix  weeks  is  not  long  to  wait  for  help  in  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  thought  the  eighty  pounders,  the  clerks  who  execute 
England. 

Three  days  of  this  six  weeks  had  scarce  elapsed,  when  two 
prisoners  were  driven  a  step  each  farther  than  their  wretched 
fellow-sufferers  who  were  to  follow  them  in  a  week  or  two.  Of 
these,  one,  "a, mild  quiet  docile  boy"  was  driven  to  self- 
slaughter;  and  another,  one  of  the  best-natured  rogues  in  the 
place  was  driven  to  manslaughter. 

lliis  latter  incident  Mr.  Eden  prevented.  I  will  presently  re- 
late how;  it  was  not  by  postponing  his  interference  for  six  weeks. 
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"WlieQ  Mr.  Eden  rose  from  his  knees  besides  the  slaughtered 
boy  he  went  home  at  once,  and  wrote  to  the  Home  Secretary. 
On  the'  enyelope  he  wrote  "private ,"  and  inside  te  this  effect  — 

"Two  months  ago  I  informed  you  officially  that  prisoners 
aie  daily  assaulted,  starred,  and  maltreated  to  the  danger  of 
their  lives  by  the  governor  of  —  gaol.  I  demanded  of  you  an 
inquiry  on  the  spot.  In  re|kly  you  evaded  my  demand,  and  pro- 
posed to  refer  me  to  the  vii^ing  justices. 

"In  answer  I  declined  these  men  for  referees  on  two 
grounds,  viz.  that  I  had  lodged  an  appeal  with  a  higher  juris- 
diction than  theirs,  and  that  they  were  confederates  of  the 
oriminal;  and  to  enforce  the  latter  objection  I  included  your 
proposed  referees  in  my  charges,  and  once  more  demanded  of 
you  in  Ihe  Queen's  name  an  examination  of  her  unworthy  ser- 
vants on  the  instant  and  on  the  spot. 

"  On  this  occasion  I  warned  you  in  these  words  — 

"*Here  are  180  souls,  to  whose  correction,  care,  and  protec- 
tion tiie  State  is  pledged.  No  one  of  these  lives  is  safe  a  smgle 
day;  and  fbr  every  head  that  falls  from  this  hour  I  hold  you 
respcmnible  to  God  and  the  State.' 

"Surely  these  w^e  no  light  W(»rds,  yet  they  fell  light 
an  you. 

^Jn  answer  you  promised  us  the  *  Inspector  of  Prisons,'  but 
you  gave  him  no  instructions  to  come  to  us.  You  fooled  away 
Hbm  when  time  was  human  life.  Bead  once  more  my  words 
of  warning,  and  then  read  these  — 

"This  morning  a  boy  of  fifteen  was  done  to  death  by  Mr. 
Hftwes.  Of  his  death  you  are  not  guiltless.  You  were  implored 
to  prevent  it,  you  could  have  prevented  it,  and  you  did  not 
prevent  it  The  victim  of  gaol  cruelty,  and  of  the  maladmi^ 
nistration  in  government  offices ,  lies  dead  in  his  cell. 

"In  three  days  I  shaU  commit  his  body  to  the  dust;  but  his 
memory  never  —  until  he  is  avenged,  and  those  who  are  in 
{nocese  of  bmg  murdered  like  him  receive  the  protection  of 
tbeState. 

"If  in  the  three  days  between  this  boy's  murder  and  his 
burial  your  direct  representative  and  agent  does  not  come  here 
It  U  never  too  late  to  mendt  L  19 
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and  eiamine  this  gaol  and  sift  the  acts  of  those  who  govern  it, 
on  the  fourth  day  1  lay  the  whole  case  before  Her  Majesty  the 
^ueen  and  the  British  nation,  by  publishing  it  in  all  the  jour- 
nals. Then  I  shall  tell  Her  Majesty  that,  having  thrice  appealed 
in  vain  to  her  representatives,  I  am  driven  to  appeal  to  herself; 
with  this  I  shall  print  the  evidence  I  have  thrice  offered  you 
of  this  gaoler's  felonies  and  their  sanguinary  results.  That  Lady 
has  a  character;  one  of  its  strong,  unmistakeable  features  is  a 
real,  tender,  active  humanity. 

"I  read  characters;  it  is  a  part  of  my  business;  and  believe 
me,  this  Lady  once  informed  of  the  crimes  done  in  her  name 
will  repudiate  and  abhor  alike  her  hireling's  cruelty  and  her 
clerks'  and  secretaries'  indifference  to  suffering  and  slaughter. 
Nor  will  the  public  hear  unmoved  the  awful  tale.  Shame  will  be 
showered  on  all  connected  with  these  black  deeds,  even  on 
those  who  can  but  be  charged  with  conniving  at  them. 

"To  be  exposed  to  national  horror  on  the  same  column  with 
the  greatest  felon  in  England  would  be  a  cruel  position,  a  severe 
punishment  for  a  man  of  honour,  whose  only  fault  perhaps  in 
that  he  has  mistaken  an  itch  for  eminence  for  a  capacity  for 
business,  and  so  serves  the  State  without  comprehending  it. 
But  what  else  can  1  do?  1  too  serve  the  State,  and  I  com- 
prehend what  I  owe  it,  and  the  dignity  with  which  it  intrusts  me, 
and  the  deep  responsibility  it  lays  on  me.  I  therefore  cannot  as- 
sent to  future  felonies  any  more  than  I  have  to  pas^  and  present, 
but  must  stop  them,  and  will  stop  them —  how  I  can. 

"  So,  sir,  I  offer  you  the  post  of  honour  or  a  place  of  shame. 
Choose  1  for  three  whole  days  you  have  the  choice.  Choose  1 
and  may  God  enlighten  you  and  forgive  me  for  waiting  these 
three  days. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"&c.        &c" 

To  this  letter,  whose  tone  was  more  eccentrie,  more  flesh 
and  blood,  and  without  precedent  than  the  last,  came  an 
answer  in  a  different  hand  fr^n  the  others. 
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" — ••—  acknowledged  reeeipt  of  the  chaplain's  letter. 

"Since  a  human  life  has  succumbed  under  the  discipline 

of gaol,   an  inquiry  follows  immediately  as  a  matter  of 

course.  The  other  inducements  you  have  held  out  are  compara- 
tively weak  and  something  more  than  superfluous.  How  far 
they  are  in  good  taste  will  be  left  to  your  own  cooler  con- 
sideration. A  person  connected  with  the  Home  Department 
will  visit  your  gaol  with  large  powers  soon  after  you  receive 
this. 

"He  is  instructed  to  avail  himself  of  your  zeal  and 
knowledge. 

"Be  pleased  to  follow  this  course.  Select  for  him  the 
plainer  facts  of  your  case.  If  on  the  face  of  the  business  he 
sees  ground  for  deeper  inquiry,  a  commission  will  sit  upon  the 
gaol,  and  meanwhile  all  suspected  officers  will  be  suspended. 
You  will  consider  yourself  still  in  direct  correspondence  with 
this  office,  but  it  is  requested,  on  account  of  the  mass  of 
matter  daily  submitted  to  us ,  that  your  communications  may  be 
confined  to  facts,  and  those  stated  as  concisely  as  possible.'* 

On  reading  this  Mr.  Eden  coloured  with  shame  as  well  as 
pleasure.  "  How  gentleman-like  all  this  is ! "  thought  he.  "  How 
calm  and  superior  to  me  who,  since  I  had  the  jaundice,  am 
always  lowering  my  office  by  getting  into  a  heat!  And  I  to 
threaten  this  noble,  dignified  creature  with  *The  Times.*  I 
am  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself  Yet  what  could  I  do?  I  had 
tried  everything  short  of  bullying  and  failed.  But  I  now 
suspect  — —  never  saw  my  two  first  letters.  Doubtless  the 
rotten  system  of  our  public  offices  is  more  to  blame  than  this 
noble  fellow." 

Thus  accusing  himself  Mr.  Eden  returned  with  somewhat 
feeble  steps  to  the  gaol.  One  of  the  first  prisoners  he  visited 
was  Thomas  Robinson.  He  found  that  prisoner  in  the  at- 
titude of  which  he  thought  he  had  cured  him,  coiled  up  like  a 
make,  moody  and  wretched.  The  man  turned  round  with 
a  very  bad  expression  on  his  face,  which  soon  gave  way  to  a  look 
of  joy.    He  uttered  a  loud  exclamation,   and  springing  un- 
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guardedly  up,  dropped  a  brickbat  which  rolled  towards  Mr. 
Eden  and  nearly  hit  him.  Eobinson  looked  confused,  aiid  his 
eyes  rose  and  fell  from  Mr.  Eden's  face  to  the  brickbat 

"How  do  you  do:?" 

"Not  so  well  as  before  you  fell  ill,  sir.  It  has. been  hard 
times  with  us  poor  fellows  since  we  lost  you," 

"I  fear  it  has,'* 

"You  have  just  come  back  in  thne.to  save  a  life,  or  tFircu 
There  is  a  boy  called  Josephs.  I  hope  the  day  won't  go  over 
without  your  visiting  him ,  for  they  are  killing  him  by  inohee." 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"  I  heard  him  say  so." 

Mr.  Eden  groaned. 

"You  look  pale,  my  poor  fellow." 

"I  shall  be  better  now,"  replied  the  tJueff  looking  at  him 
affectionately. 

"What  is  this?" 

"This,  sir -what,  sir?" 

"This  brick?" 

"Well!  why  —  it  is  a  brick,  sirl" 

"Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"I  found  it  in  the  yard." 

"  What  were  you  going  to  do  with  it ?  " 

**  Oh  1  I  wasn't  going  to  do  any  ill  with  it" 

"Then  why  that  guilty  look  when  you  dropped  it  Con^e 
now  —  I  am  in  no  humour  to  be  hard  upon  you.  Were  you 
going  to  make  some  more  cards?  " 

"Now,  sir,  didn't  I  promise  you  I  never  would  do  that 
again;"  and  Bobinson  wore  an  aggrieved  look.  "Would  I 
break  a  promise  I  made  to  you?" 

"  What  was  it  for  then  ? 

"  Am  X  bound  to  criminate  myself,  yoiur  reverence  ?** 

"Certainly  not  to  your  enemy  I  but  to  your  friend  >  wd  to 
him  who  has  the  care  of  your  soul  —  yes  1  '* 

"Let  me  ask  you  a  question  first  tur.  Which  is  woi^th  mioai^ 
one  life  or  twenty?" 

"Twenty," 
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"Then  if  by  takmg\)ne  life  you  can  save  twenty,  it  in  a  good 
action  to  put  that  one  out  of  the  way?" 

"That  does  not  follow." 

"Oh!  doesn't  it?  I  thought  it  did.  There's  a  man  in  this 
prison  that  murders  men  wholesale.  I  thought  if  I  could  any 
way  put  it  out  of  his  powet  to  kill  any  more  what  a  good  action 
it  would  be!" 

"  A  good  action  1  so  then  this  brick  — " 

"Was  for  Hawes's  scull,  your  reverence.** 

"This  then  is  the  fruit  of  all  my  teaching.  You  will  break 
my  heart  amongst  you." 

"Don't  say  so,  sir!  pray  don't  say  so !  I  won't  touch  a  hair 
of  his  head  now  you  are  alive ;  but  I  thought  you  were  dead  or 
dying,  so  what  did  it  matter  then  what  I  did?  Besides,  I  was 
driven  into  a  comer,  I  could  only  kill  that  scoundrel  or  let  him 
kill  me.  But  you  are  alive,  and  you  will  find  some  way  of 
saving  my  life  as  well  as  his." 

"I  will  try.  But  first  abandon  all  thoughts  of  lawless 
revenge.  *  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.' 
Come,  promise  me." 

"Now  sir,  is  it  likely  I  would  offend  you  for  the  pleasure  of 
dirtying  toy  fingers  with  that  rascal's  blood.  Don't  let  such 
a  lump  of  dirt  as  him  make  mischief  between  you  and  me, 
sir." 

"I  understand!  with  you  any  unchristian  sentiment  is  easily 
driven  out  —  by  another.    Hatred  is  to  give  way  to  contempt." 

"No,  sir,  but  you  aw  alive,  and  I  don't  think  of  Hawes 
now  one  way  or  other  —  with  such  scum  as  that  out  of  sight  is 
out  of  mind.  When  did  you  begin  to  get  better,  sir?  and  are 
you  better?  and  shall  I  see  your  blessed  face  in  my  cell  every 
day  as  I  used?  "    And  the  water  stood  in  the  thief  s  eyes. 

Mr.  Eden  hmUed  and  sighed.  "Your  mind  is  like  an  eel  — 
Heaven  help  the  man  that  tries  to  get  hold  of  it  to  do  it  any 
lasting  good.  You  and  I  must  have  a  good  pray  together 
some  day." 

"Ah!  your  reverence,  that  would  do  me  good  soul  and 
body,"  sdd  Mr.  Supple. 
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"Let  me  now  feel  your  pulse;  it  is  very  low.  What  is  the 
matter?" 

"Starvation,  overwork,  and  solitude ;  I  feel  myself  sinking.'* 

"  If  I  could  amuse  your  mind." 

"Even  you  could  hardly  do  that,  sir." 

"Hum!  I  have  brought  you  a  quire  of  paper  and  one  of  Mr. 
Gillott's  swan-quill  pens  and  a  penny  inkbottle." 

"What  for?" 

"You  are  to  write  a  story." 

"But  I  never  wrote  one  in  my  life." 

"  Then  this  will  be  the  first." 

"  Oh ,  ril  try ,  sir.  I've  tried  a  hundred  things  in  my  life  and 
they  none  of  them  proved  so  hard  as  they  looked.  What  kind 
of  story?" 

"  The  only  kind  of  story  that  is  worth  a  button  —  a  true  story 
—  the  story  of  Thomas  Robinson  alias  Scott,  alias  Lyon, 
alias  etc." 

"Then  you  should  have  brought  a  ream  instead  of  a 
quire." 

"No!  I  want  to  read  it  when  it  is  written.  Now  write  the 
truth  —  do  not  dress  or  cook  your  facts:  I  shall  devour  them 
raw  with  twice  the  relish,  and  they  will  do  you  ten  times  the 
good.  And  intersperse  no  humbug,  no  sham  penitence.  When 
your  own  life  lies  thus  spread  out  before  you  like  a  map,  you 
will  find  you  regret  many  things  you  have  done,  and  view  others 
with  calmer  and  wiser  eyes;  for  self-review  is  a  healthy  process. 
Write  down  these  honest  reflections,  but  don't  overdo  it  —  don't 
write  a  word  you  don't  feel.  It  will  amuse  you  while  you  are 
at  it." 

"That  it  will." 

"It  will  interest  me  more  than  the  romance  of  a  carpet 
writer  who  never  saw  life,  and  it  may  do  good  to  other  pri- 
soners." 

"Iwanttojbegin." 

"I  know  you  do,  creature  of  impulses!  Let  me  feel  your 
pulse  again.    Ah !  it  has  gained  about  ten." 

"Ten,   your  reverence.    Fifty  you  mean.    It  is  you  for 
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putting  life  into  a  poor  fellow  and  keeping  him  from  despair.  It 
is  not  the  first  time  you  have  saved  me.  The  devil  hates  you 
more  than  all  the  other  parsons,  for  you  are  as  ingenious  in 
good  as  he  is  in  mischief." 

In  the  midst  of  this  original  eulogy  Mr.  Eden  left  the  cell 
suddenly  with  an  aching  heart,  for  the  man*s  words  reminded 
him  that  for  all  his  skill  and  zeal  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  lay  dead 
of  despair  hard  by.  He  went,  but  he  left  two  good  things  be-* 
lundhim;  occupation  and  hope. 


CHAFFER  XXm. 

The  inexperienced  in  gaols  would  take  for  granted  that  the 

death  of  Josephs  gave  Mr.  Hawes's  system  a  fatal  check.    No 

flucb  thing.    He.  was  staggered.    So  was  Pharaoh  staggered 

several  times ,  yet  he  always  recovered  himself  in  twenty  four 

hours.    Hawes  did  not  take  so  long  as  that.    A  suicide  was  no 

novelty  under  his  systems    Six  hours  after  he  found  his  victim 

dead  he  had  a  man  and  a  boy  crucified  in  the  yard,  swore 

horribly  at  Fry  who  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  was  behind  time, 

md  tore  out  of  his  hands  "Uncle  Tom,"  which  was  the  topic 

that  had  absorbed  Fry  and  made  him  two  minutes  behind  him; 

went  home  and  wrote  a  note  to  his  friend  Williams  infonning 

him  of  the  suicide  that  had  taken  place ,  and  reflecting  severely 

upon  Josephs  for  his  whole  conduct,  with  which  this  last  ofience 

against  discipline  was  in  strict  accordance.    Then  he  had  his 

grog,  and  having  nothing  to  do  he  thought  he  would  see  what 

was  that  story  which  had  prevailed  so  far  over  the  stern  realities 

of  system  as  to  derange  that  piece  of  clockwork  that  went  by 

the  name  of  Fry.  He  yawned  over  the  first  pages,  but  as  the 

master  hand  unrolled  the  great  chromatic  theory,  he  became 

absorbed,,  and  devoured  this  great  human  story  till  his  candles 

burned  down  in  their  sockets  and  sent  him  to  bed  four  hours 

later  than  usual. 

The  next  morning  soon  after  chapel  a  gentleman's  servant 
rode  up  to  the  gaol  and  delivered  a  letter  for  Mr.  Hawes.    It 
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Was  Irom  Justice  WiUiams.    That  Worthy  expressed  fo.  ^cdy- 
syllables  his  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Josephs  a^r  this  fa^on :  — 

"A  ciroumstanoe  of  this  kind  is  always  to  be  deplored,  since 
it  gives  oQcaslon  to  the  enemies  of  the  system  to  cast  reflections, 
which,  however  imphilosophical  smd  malignant ,  prejudice  su- 
perficial judgments  against  our  salutary  discipline." 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  visiting  justices  would  be 
at  the  gaol  the  next  day  at  one  o'clock  to  make  their  usual  re- 
port, in  which  Mr.  Hawes  might  be  sure  his  zeal  ai^  fideHty 
would  not  pass  \mnoticed.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Hawes  must  on  that  occasion  present  his  charges  against  the 
chaplain  in  a  definite  form ,  and  proceedings  would  be  taken  on 
the  spot. 

^^Ahal  ahal  So  I  jshall  get  rid  of  him.  Confoimd  him!  he 
makes  me  harder  upon  the  beggars  thsm  I  should  be.  Fry,  put 
these  numbers  on  the  cranks  and  bring  me  your  report  after 
dinner." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Hawes  vanished ,  and  to  the  infinite 
surprise  of  the  turnkeys  was  not  seen  in  the  gaol  for  many 
hours.  At  two  o'clock,  as  he  was  still  not  in  the  prison.  Pry- 
went  to  his  house.    He  found  Mr.  Hawes  deep  in  a  book. 

"  Brought  the  report  sir."  *t  ■ 

"Give  it  to  me.  Humph!  No.  40  and  45  refractory  at  tke 
crank.  No.  65  caught  gettmg  up  to  his  window;  says  he  wanted 
to  feel  the  light    65  —  that  is  one  of  the  boys  iwi't  ?  " 

"Yes  sir." 

"How  old  is  the  young  varmint?" 

"Eleven  sir." 

"No.  14  heard  to  speak  to  a  prisoner  that  was  leaving  the 
gaol,  his  term  being  out.    What  did  he  say  to  him? " 

"  Said  *  Good-bye !  God  bless  you ! ' " 

"I'll  shut  his  mouth.  Confound  the  beggars!  how  fond 
they  are  of  talking.  I  think  they  would  rather  go  without  their 
food  than  without  their  jaw." 

"  No.  19  caught  writing  a  story.  It  is  that  fellow  Bobinson^ 
one  of  the  parson's  men.  I'll  write  something  on  his  skin.  How 
did  he  get  the  things  to  write  with?  " 
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"C3ia]>lam  gave  t&em  hhn." 

"Ah!  I  am  glad  of  that.  You  brought  them  ttWay  of 
course?" 

"Tm  sir,  here  they  are*  He  made  a  terrible  fiiss  about 
partmg  with  tiiem." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  He  said  heaven  was  to  judge  between  me  and  him.** 

"Blasphemy  dog!  —  him  I  Til  break  him.    What  else?'' 

'^  ^  Qet  out  oftiy  sig^t'  said  he  ^  for  fear  I  do  you  a  mischief.' 
So  then,  down  he  pops  on  his  knees  in  a  comer  and  timis  his 
back  on  me,  like  fm  ignorant  brute  as  he  is."  ^v 

"Never  mind,  Fry,  I'll  break  him." 

"I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  in  the  prison  soon,  sfaan^we, 
sir?  The  place  looks  strange  to  me  without  you." 

"By-and-bye  —  by-and*bye.  This  qcmfotmded  book  sticks 
to  me  like  &  l^di.  How  faix  had  you  got  when  you  lent  it 
me?" 

"Got  just  to  the  meet  interesting  part"  said  Fry  doleftiUy, 
'where  be  comes  under  a  chap  called  Le^ee;  and  then  you 
took  it  away." 

'^Well,  you'll  ha;vie  it  again  as>soon  as  I  h«vt  done  with  it. 
I  #9,  idiat  do  you  tiiink  of  this  book?  is  it  true  do  you 

**  OhI  it  is  teue  —  I'd  take  my  oath  of  that." 

"  Why  how  do  you  know?  " 

"Because  it  reads  like  true." 

"That  is  no  rule  ye  fboL" 

"  Well  sir  what  do  you  think?" 

This  question  staggered  Hawes  for  a  moment.  However  he 
assumed  an  oracular  look,  and  replied,  "I  think  some  of  it  is 
true  and  some  isn't" 

^'Do  yon  think  it  is  true  about  their  knocking  down  blackee 
in  one  lot,  and  hk  wife  in  another,  and  sending  'em  a  thousand 
miles  apart?" 

"Oh,  that  is  true  enough  1  I  dare  say." 

"  And  running  them  down  with  blood-hounds?  " 

"Why  not;  diey  look  upon  the  poor  devils  as  beasts.    If 
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you  tell  a  Yankee  a  nigger  is  a  man,  he  thinks  you  are  poking 
fun  at  him.** 

"  It  is  a  cursed  shame ! " 

"  Of  course  it  is  I  but  TU  tell  you  what  I  can't  swallow  in  this 
book.    Hem!  did  you  ever  fall  in  with  any  Yankees?" 

"One  or  two,  sir." 

"Were  they  green  at  all?" 

"  That  they  weren't.    They  were  rather  fo3^  should  say." 

"Rather:  why  one  of  them  would  weatheApon  any  three 
Englishmen  that  ever  were  bom.  Now  here  is  a  book  that  as 
,^  ^ood  as  tells  me  it  is  a  Yankee  c^^tom  to  disable  their  beasts 
of  burden.  Gammon  1  they  can't  afford  to  do  it.  I  beKeve," 
continued  this  candid  personage  (who  had  never  been  in  any 
of  the  States),  "they  are  the  cruellest  set  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  then  they  are  the  'cutest  (that  is  their  own  word),  and 
they  are  a  precious  sight  too  'cute  to  disable  the  beast  that 
carries  the  grist  to  the  milL" 

"Doesn't  seem  likely  —  now  you  put  it  to  me." 

"  Have  a  glass  of  grog  Fry." 

"Thank  you  sir." 

"And  there  is  the  paper.    Run  your  eye  over  it  and  do&t 
speak  to  me  for  ten  minutes,  for  I  must  see  howTom  get9««&. 
under  this  bloody-minded  heathen." 

Fry  read  the  paper;  but  although  he  moistened  it  with  a ' 
glass  of  grog,  he  could  not  help  casting  envious  glances  from 
his  folio  at  Mr.  Hawes's  duodecimo. 

Fibs  mixed  with  truth  charm  us  more  than  truth  mixed  with 
fibs. 

Presently  an  oath  escaped  from  Mr.  Hawes  — 

"Sirl" 

"Nothing ,  it  is  only  this  infernal  —  humph ! " 

Presently  another  expletive:  "Til  tell  you  what  it  is.  Fry, 
if  somebody  doesn't  knock  this  thundering  Legree  on  the  head, 
I'll  put  the  book  on  the  fire." 

"Well,  but  ifit  isn't  true,  sir?" 

"But  it  is  true  every  word  of  it  while  you  are  reading  it  ye 
fooL    What  heathens  there  are  in  the  world  I  First  they  sell  a 
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child  out  of  his  mother's  anns.    S^B^e  I  do.    Any  wi^y  How  my 
They  hunt  her  and  come  up  With  herf"^" 
are ,  and  trusts  her  life  and  the  child  to  ol3|e  fbrst  to  arrive  was 
deriag  frozen  rivers  as  broad  as  the  British  ct^ftdL,  an  hour  be- 
fall into  their  hands.    That  is  like  a  woman,  Fry>^  soon,   he 
being  drowned  if  the  ^id  is  drowned  with  me^  and  rL^ie  this 
care  so  much  for  the  kid  being  drowned  if  I  go  down  whi|Mr. 
—  and  the  cowardly  vermin  dogs  and  men  stood  barking  on 
bank  and  durstn*t  follow  a  woman;  but  your  cruel  ones  are^ 
always  cowards.    And  now  the  rips  have  got  hold  of  this  Tom. 
A  chap  with  no  great  harm  in  him  that  I  see ,  except  that  he  is  a 
— sniveller  and  psahn-singer ,  and  makes  you  sick  at  times ,  but 
he  isn't  lazy ;  and  now  they  are  mauling  him  because  he  couldn't 
do  the  work  of  two.    A  man  can  but  do  his  best  black  or  white, 
and  it  is  infernal  stupidity  as  well  as  cruelty  to  torment  a  fellow 
because  he  can't  do  more  than  he  can  do.    And  ail  this  because 
o?er  the  same  flesh  and  blood  there  is  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
«f  ^in  a  different  colour.    Wonder  whether  a  white  bear  takes 
a  black  one  for  a  hog,  or  a  red  fox  takes  a  blue  one  for  a  badger. 
Well,  Fry,  thank  your  stars  that  you  were  bom  in  Britain. 
Tfafiore  are  no  slaves  here,  and  no  buying  and  selling  of  human 
Mk;  and  one  law  for  high  and  low ,  rich  and  poor,  and  justice 
for  fhe  weak  as  well  as  the  strong." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Fry  deferentially— "are  you  coming  into 
the  gaol  sir?" 

"No,"  replied  Hawes  sturdily,  "I  won't  move  till  I  see  what 
becomes  of  the  negro,  and  what  is  done  to  this  eternal  rufQan." 

"But  about  the  prisoners  in  my  report,  sir,"  remonstrated 

Fry. 

"Oh,  you  can  see  to  that  without  my  coming,"  replied 
Hawes  with  nonchalance.  "Put  40  and  45i  in  the  jacket  four 
hours  a-piece.  Mind  there's  somebody  by  mih  the  bucket 
agsdnst  they  sham." 

"Yes  air." 

"Put  the  boy  on  bread  and  water  —  and  to-morrow  I'll  s^sk 
the  justices  to  let  me  tog  him.  No.  14  —  humph  1  stop  his 
supper — and  his  bed  —  and  gas." 
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"And  Robinson?"       ' 

•*0h,  give  him  no  suppeir  at  all  —  and  no  breakfast  ^ — ttot 
eye&  bread  and  water ,  d'ye  hecur.  And  at  noon  TU  put  hin&  with 
his  empty  belly  in  the  blaek-hole,  —  that  will  cow  him  doim  to 
the  ground,  —  there  be  off! " 

Next  morning  Mr.  Hawes  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  h^h 
spirits.  This  very  day  he  was  sure  to  humiliate  his  adversaty, 
most  likely  get  rid  of  him  altogether. 

Mr.  Eden,  on  the  contrary,  wore  a  sombre  air.  Haw^ 
noticed  it,  mistook  it,  and  pointed  it  out  to  Fry.  "He  is  down 
upon  his  luck:  he  knows  he  is  coming  to  ctn  end." 

After  breakfast  Mr.  Eden  went  into  Kobinson's  cell:  He 
found  him  haggard. 

**  Oh ,  I  am  glad  you  are  come  sir;  they  are  starving  me !  No 
supper  last  night,  no  breakfast  this  morning,  and  all  for — 
hum." 

"For  what?" 

"Well,  sir,  then  —  having  paper  in  my  cell,  and  for  writing 
—  doing  what  you  bade  me  —  writing  my  life." 

Mr.  Eden  coloured  and  winced.  The  cruelty  and  the  per- 
sonal insult  combined  almost  took  away  his  breath  for  a  Bio^ 
ment  'H^ 

"Heaven  grant  me  patience  a  littie  longer"  said  he  aldftd. 

Then  he  ran  out  of  the  cell,  and  returned  in  less  than  a 
minute  with  a  great  hunch  of  bread  and  a  slice  of  ham. 

"Eat  this"  said  he  jdl  fluttering  with  pity. 

The  famished  man  ate  like  a  wolf;  but  in  the  middle  he  did 
stop  to  say, 

"Did  one  man  ever  save  another  so  often  as  you  have  mel 
Now  my  belly  is  Aill  I  shall  have  strength  to  stand  the  jacket,  or 
whatever  is  to  come  next." 

"But  you  are  not  to  be  tormented  farther  than  this  I  hope?** 

"Ah,  sir!"  replied  Robinson,  "you  don't kri^W  the  scoundrel 
yet.  He  is  not  starving  me  for  nothing.  This  is  to  Weaken  me 
till  he  puts  the  weight  on  that  is  to  crush  me." 

"I  hope  you  exaggerate  bis  perbotial  dislike  to  you  and  your 
own  importance  —  we  all  do  that." 
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Xawes  expected  him  so  bood,  ha 
would  have  taken  Carter  down,  who  was  the  pilloried  one  this 
morning;  but  he  was  equal  to  the  energeoey.  Sc  metMr. 
Woodcook  with  a  depressed  manner,  as  of  a  tender  but  wise 
father,  who  in  punishing  hie  otfopriug  had  punished  hinuelf, 
ind  said  in  a  low  regretful  Yoioe, 

"I  am  Borry  to  mj  I  have  been  compelled  to  punish  apri' 
Mmer  very  severely." 

"What  is  his  offence?" 

"Being  refactory  and  breaking  bia  oranh.  You  will  find  him 
in  the  It^tor-j'ard.  He  wai  bo  violent,  we  were  oUiged  to  put 
him  IB  the  jacket" 

"  I  ahall  see  him.    The  labor-yard  is  the  first  place  I  go  to." 

Bb-Haweskeewthat,  Mr.  Woodcock. 

The  justice  fouod  Carter  in  that  state  of  piUatJe  tmrture, 
thesightofwhichiDadeMr.Bdan  very  ill.  He  went  up  to  him 
audtaid, 

*^y  poor  fellow,  I  am  very  may  for  you;  but  ^scipline 
salt  be  maintained,  and  yau  ure  now  suSering  for  fighting 
•gainst  it  Make  your  ButHnission  to-the  governor,  and  then  1 
dare  say  be  will  ghorten  your  punishntent  as  far  as  he  thinks  con- 
ustent  with  his  duty." 

Cartw,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  made  no  answer.  It  ia 
doubtflil  whether  the  worthy  magiitrate  expected  or  required 
one.  An  occasion  for  misjudging  a  aelf'SVident  aue  of  cruelty 
bad  anived.  This  worthy  eeiied  the  t^portunity,  received  ap 
ex  parte  statement  for  Gospel,   and  misjudged,    spite  of  his 

Item.  Ad  ocaa«ion  for  twaddling  had  oome ,  and  this  good 
soul  seized  it  and  twaddled  into  a  man's  ear  who  was  fainting  on 

At  tUs  noment  Qt»  more  olumvant  Hawes  sav  tiie  signs  of 
in^comiugon.    So  be  said  hastily, 
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"  Oh  he  will  come  to  soon,'  and  then  he  Will  be  taken  down ;  ** 
and  moved  away.  Mr,  Woodcock  followed  him  without  otie 
grain  of  suspicion  or  misgiving. 

The  English  State  ha«  had  many  opportunities  of  gauging 
the  average  intellects  of  its  unpaid  jurists.  By  these  it  has  pro- 
fited so  well,  that  it  intrusts  blindly  to  this  gentleman  and  his 
brethren  the  following  commission :  — 

They  are  to  come  into  a  place  of  darkness  and  mysteiy,  a 
place  locked  up;  a  place  which,  by  the  folly  of  Uie  nation  and 
the  shallow  egotists  who  are  its  placemen  and  are  called  its 
statesmen ,  is  not  subject  to  the  only  safeguard  of  law  and  mo- 
rals, daily  inspection  by  the  great  unprejudiced  public.  They 
are  to  come  into  this  the  one  pitch-dark  hole  that  is  now  left  in 
the  land.  They  are  to  come  here  once  in  two  months,  and  at 
this  visit  to  see  all  that  has  been  done  there  in  the  dark  since 
their  last  visit.  Their  eagle  eye  is  not  to  be  hoodwinked  by  ap- 
pearances got  up  to  meet  their  visit  They  are  to  come  and 
comprehend  with  one  piercing  glance  the  past  months  as  well  as 
the  present  hour.  Good.  Only  for  this  task  is  required,  not 
the  gullibility  that  characterises  the  many,  but  the  sagacity  that 
distinguishes  the  few. 

Mr.  Woodcock  undertook  not  to  be  deceived  as  to  what  had 
been  done  in  the  gaol  while  he  was  forty  miles  distant  •—  and 
Hawes  gulled  him  under  his  own  eyes. 

What  different  men  there  are  in  the  world,  and  how  differ- 
ently are  the  same  things  seen  by  theml  The  first  crucifixion 
Eden  saw  he  turned  as  sick  as  a  dog  —  the  first  crucifixion 
Woodcock  saw  he  twaddled  in  the  cruoified's  ear,  left  him  on 
the  cross ,  and  went  on  his  way  well  pleased. 

Hawes  finding  what  sort  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  thought 
within  himself,  "Why  should  I  compromise  discipline  in  any 
point?"  He  said  to  Mr.  Woodcock, 

"There  is  another  prisoner  whom  I  am  afraid  I  must  give  an 
hour  in  the  dark  cell." 

"What  has  he  been  doing?" 

^*  Scribbling,  a  lot  of  lies  upon  some  paper  he  got  firom  the 
chaplain." 
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Mr.  Hawes's  brief  and  unkind  definition  of  autobiography 
did  Robinson's  business.  Mr.  Woodcock  simply  observed  that 
the  proposed  punishment  was  by  no  means  a  severe  one  for  the 
offence. 

They  visited  several  cells.  Woodcock  addressed  the  pri- 
soners in  certain  words ,  accompanied  with  certain  tones  and 
looks,  that  were  at  least  as  significant  as  his  Words,  and  struck 
the  prisoners  as  more  sinceire. 

The  words.  —  "If  you  have  anything  to  complain  of  here, 
now  is  the  time  to  say  so,  and  your  complaint  shall  be  sifted.'* 

The  tones  and  looks.  —  "I  know  you  are  better  off  here  than 
tuch  scum  as  you  deserve ,  but  yoU  have  a  right  to  contradict 
me  if  you  like;  only  mind,  if  you  don't  prove  it  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, who  am  not  the  man  to  believe  anything  you  say,  you  had 
better  have  helcfyour  tongue." 

Meantime  Mr.  Hawes  said  nothing,  but  fixed  his  eye  on  the 
rogue,  and  that  eye  said  "  One  word  of  discontent,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  is  gone  I  massacre  you."  Then  followed  in  every  case 
the  old  theatrical  business  according  to  each  rogue's  measure  of 
ability.  They  were  in  the  Elysian  fields;  one  thing  alone 
Nddi»ied  them;  some  day  or  other  they  must  return  to  the 
world. 

Fathers,  sent  by  your  apprehensive  wives  to  see  whether 
Dicky  is  well  used  at  that  school  or  not,  don't  draw  Dicky  into 
t  comer  of  the  playground,  and  with  tender  kisses  and  promises 
of  inviolable  secresy  coax  him  to  open  his  little  heart  to  you,  and 
tell  you  whether  he  is  really  happy:  leave  such  folly  to  women-* 
it  is  a  weakness  to  wriggle  into  the  truth  as  they  do. 

No!  you  go  like  a  man  into  the  parlour  with  the  school- 
master —  then  have  Dicky  in  —  let  him  see  the  two  authorities 
together  on  good  terms  —  then  ask  him  whether  he  is  happy 
and  comfortable  and  well  used.  He  will  tell  you  he  is.  Go 
home  rejoicing  —  but  before  you  go  into  the  drawing-room  do 
pray  spend  twenty  minutes  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  then  go  up- 
•tairs  to  the  boy's  mother  —  and  let  her  eat  you,  for  you  belong 
to  the  family  of  the  Woodcocks. 
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"  We  are  pairing  one  cell.** 

**  Ob  I  that  one  is  empty  ,**  relied  Hawes. 

Not  quite  empty;  there  was  a  beach  oolfia  standing  in  that 
cell ,  and  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  thief  lay  waiting  for  it. 

At  twelve  o*clock  the  justices  were  aU  assembled  in  their 
room. 

"  We  will  send  you  a  meissage  in  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Hawea." 

Mr.  Hawes  bowed  and  retired,  and  bade  Fry  to  take  Robin- 
son to  the  dark  cell.  The  poor  fellow  knew  resistance  was  use- 
less. He  came  out  at  the  word  of  command,  despair  written  on 
his  face.  Of  all  the  horrors  of  this  hell  the  dark  cell  was  the 
one  he  most  dreaded.  He  looked  up  to  Hawes  to  see  if  anything 
he  could  say  would  soften  him.  No!  that  hardened  face  showed 
neither  pity  nor  intelligence ;  as  well  appeal  to  a  stone  statue  of 
a  mule. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Eden  came  into  the  gaol.  Robinson 
m^  him  on  the  ground-floor,  and  cried  out  to  him,  ^^Sir,  they 
are  sending  me  to  the  black  hole  for  it.  I  am  a  doomed  man ; 
the  black  hole  for  six  hours." 

**  No  1 "  roared  Hawes  from  above ,  "  for  twelve  hours ;  the 
odd  aix  is  for  speaking  in  prison.** 

Robinson  groaned. 

"I  will  take  you  out  in  three,"  said  Mr.  Eden,  calmly. 

Hawes  heard  and  laughed  aloud. 

*^  Give  me  your  hand  on  that,  shr,  for  pity's  sake,"  cried  Ro* 
binson. 

Mr.  Eden  gave  him  his  hand  and  said,  firmly,  "I  will  take 
you  out  in  two  hours,  please  God." 

Hawes  chuckled :  *^  Parson  is  putting  his  foot  in  it  more  and 
more.    The  justices  shaJil  know  this." 

This  momentary  contact  with  his  good  aagel^  gave  Rolniiacai 
one  little  ray  of  hope  for  a  companion  in  the  cave|of  darknesa, 
madness,  and  death. 
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CHAPTER  XXIY. 

The  justices  went  through  their  business  in  the  usual  rou- 
tine. They  had  Mr.  Hawes's  book  up  —  examined  the  entries  — 
received  them  with  implicit  confidence  —  looked  for  no  other 
source  of  information  to  compare  them  with.  Examined  one 
witness  and  did  not  cross-examine  him. 

This  done ,  one  of  them  proposed  to  concoct  their  report  at 
once.  Another  suggested  that  the  materials  were  not  complete ; 
that  there  was  a  charge  against  the  chaplain.  This  should  be 
looked  into,,  and  should  it  prove  grave,  embodied  in  their  re- 
port. 

Mr.  "Williams  over^ruled  this.  "We  Can  reprimand,  or  if 
need  be  the  bench  can  dismiss  a  chaplain  without  troubling  the 
Secretaries  of  State.  Let  us  make  our  report  and  then  look 
into  the  chaplain's  conduct,  who  is  after  all  a  new  comer,  and 
tkey  say  a  little  cracked ,  he  is  a  man  of  learning." 

So  they  wrote  their  report ,  and  in  it  expressed  their  convic- 
tion that  the  system  on  the  whole  worked  admirably.  They 
noticed  the  incident  of  Josephs' suicide,  but  attached  no  signi- 
fioanee  and  little  importance  to  it.  Out  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
prisoners  there  would  be  a  few  succumb  in  one  way  or  another 
under  the  system ,  but  on  the  whole  the  system  worked  well. 

Jugger  system's  wheels  were  well  greased,  and  so  long  as 
they  were  well  greased  it  did  not  matter  their  crushing  one  or 
two.  Besides  the  crushed  were  only  prisoners  —  the  reftise  of 
•ociety.  They  reported  the  governor  Mr.  Hawes  as  a  pains- 
taking, active,  zealous  officer;  and  now  Mr.  Hawes  was  called 
in  —  the  report  was  read  to  him  —  and  he  bowed ,  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  aorta,'  and  presented  a  histrionic  picture  of  modest 
merit  surprised  by  unexpected  praise  from  a  high  quarter. 

Next,  Mr.  Hawes  was  requested  to  see  the  report  sent  off  to 
the  post. 

"I  will,  gentlemen;**  and  in  five  minutes  he  was  at  the 
post-office  in  person,  and  his  praises  on  the  way  to  his  Sovereign 
or  her  representative. 

"How  long  will  the  parson  take  us?" 
It  it  never  too  late  to  mend.  /.  20 
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"Oh!  not  ten  minutes." 

"I  hope  not,  for  I  want  to  look  at  a  horse." 

"  We  had  better  send  for  him  at  once  then." 

The  bell  was  rung  and  the  chaplain  sent  for- 

The  chaplain  was  praying  the  prayers  for  the  sick  by  the  side 
of  a  dying  prisoner.  He  sent  back  word  how  he  was  employed, 
and  that  he  would  come  as  soon  as  he  had  done. 

This  message  was  not  well  received.  Keep  a  living  justice 
waiting  for  a  dying  dog! 

"  These  puppies  want  taking  down"  said  Mr.  Woodcock. 

"  Oh  leave  him  to  me,"  replied  Mr.  Williams. 

Soon  after  this  the  foHowing  puppy  came  into  th6  room*  A 
gentleman  of  commanding  figure,  erect  but  easy,  with  ahead 
of  remarkable  symmetry  and  an  eye  like  a  stag's.  He  entered 
the  room  quietly  but  rather  quickly,  and  with  an  air  of  business; 
bowed  rapidly  to  the  three  gentlemen  in  turn,  and  waited  in 
silence  their  commands. 

Then  Mr.  Williams  drew  himself  up  in  his  chair,  and  wore 
the  solemn  and  dignified  appearance  that  becomes  a  judge 
trying  a  prisoner,  with  this  difference  that  his  manner  was  not 
harsh  or  intentionally  offensive ,  but  just  such  as  to  reveal  his 
vast  superiority  and  irresistible  weight. 

In  a  solemn  tone  with  a  touch  of  pity  he  began  thus : 

^U  am  sorry  to  say  Mr.  Eden,  that  grave  charges  are  laid 
against  you  in  the  prison." 

"  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  on  my  account  sir"  replied 
Mr.  Eden  politely,  "they  are  perhaps  false." 

"Yet  they  come  from  one  who  has  means  of  knowing  — 
from  the  governor  Mr.  Hawes." 

"Ah!  then  they  are  sure  to  be  false." 

"We  shall  see.  Four  Sundays  ago  you  preached  a  sermon." 

"Two." 

"Ay !  but  one  was  against  cruelty." 

"  It  was ;  the  other  hcmdled  theft." 

"Mr.  Hawes  conceives  himself  to  have  been  singled  oat  and 
exposed  by  that  sermon." 
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^Why  so?  th^re  are  more  than  thirty  cruel  men  in  this  gaol 
besides  him.** 

^Then  this  sermon  was  not  aimed  at  him?**  put  Mr.  Williams 
with  a  pinning  air. 

"It  was  and  it  was  not  It  was  aimed  at  that  class  of  ray 
parishioners  to  which  he  belongs;  a  large  class,  including  all 
the  turnkeys  but  one,  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  greater 
eriminals  among  the  prisoners  —  and  Mr.  Hawes.** 

Mr.  Williams  bit  his  lip.  *^  Gentlemen  this  classification 
shows  the  animus;"  then  turning  to  Mr.  Eden  he  said  with  a 
half-incredulous  sneer,  ^How  comes  it  that  Mr.  HaWes  took 
this  sermon  all  to  himself?** 

Mr.  Eden  smiled. 

"How  does  it  happen  that  two  prisoners ^  S2  and  87,  took  It 
all  to  themselves?  These  two  men  sent  for  me  after  the  sermon ; 
diey  were  wifs-beaters.  I  found  them  both  in  great  agitation. 
One  terrified,  the  other  softened  to  tears  of  penitence.  These 
did  not  apply  my  words  to  Mr.  Hawes.  The  truth  is  when  a 
searching  sermon  is  preached  each  sinner  takes  it  to  himself.  I 
am  glad  Mr.  Hawes  fitted  the  cap  on.  I  am  glad  the  prisoners 
fitted  the  cap  on.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Hawes  was  irritated  instead 
of  ^iformed.  I  am  glad  those  two  less  hardened  sinners  were 
reformed  instead  of  irritated." 

"And  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  we  disapprove  of  your  style 
of  preaching  altogether,  and  we  shall  do  more ,  we  shall  make 
a  change  in  this  respect  the  condition  of  your  remaining  in 
office.** 

"And  the  bishop  of  the  diocese?**  asked  Mr.  Eden. 

"What  about  him?" 

"Do  you  think  he  will  allow  you,  an  ignorant  inexperienced 
layman ,  to  usurp  the  episcopal  function  in  his  diocese.** 

"The  episcopal  ftmction?  Mr.  Fden.*' 

Mr.  Eden  smiled. 

"He  does  not  even  see  that  he  has  been  txjine  to  usurp 
sacred  functions  and  of  the  highest  order.  But  it  is  all  of  a  piece 
—  a  profound  i^orance  of  all  law,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  cha-* 
racterizes  all  your  acts  in  this  gaol.  My  good  soul  just  ask^our^ 
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Iielf  for  what  purpose  does  a  bishop  exist?  Why  is  one  priest 
raised  a))ove  other  priests,-  and  consecrated  bishop,  but  to 
enable  the  church  to  govern  its  servants.  I  laugh — but  I  ought 
rather  to  rebuke  you.  What  you  have  attempted  is  sometlung 
worse  than  childish  arrogance.  Be  warned!  and  touch  not  the 
ftacred  vessels  so  rashly  —  it  is  profanation." 

The  flashing  eye  and  the  deepening  voice ,  and  the  old  awful 
ecclesiastical  superiority  suddenly  thundering  upon  th^m  quite 
cowed  the  two  smaller  magistrates.  Williams  whose  pomposity 
the  priest  had  so  rudely  shaken  gasped  for  breath  with  rage. 
Jdagisterial  arrogance  was  not  prepared  for  ecclesiastical  arro- 
gance ,  and  the  blow  was  stunning. 

"  Gentlemen ,  I  wish  to  consult  you.  Be  pleased  to  retire 
for  a  minute,  sir." 

A  discussion  took  place  in  the  chaplain's  absence,  Williams 
was  for  dismissing  him  on  the  spot,  but  the  others  who  were 
cooler  would  not  hear  of  it.  "We  have  made  a  false  move," 
said  they,  "and  he  saw  our  mistake  and  made  the  most  of  it. 
Never  mind!  we  shall  catch  him  on  other  ground." 

During  this  discussion  Mr.  Eden  had  not  been  idle;  he  went 
into  Robinson's  empty  cell,  and  coolly  placed  there  another 
inkstand  pen  and  quire  in  the  place  of  those  Hawes  had  re- 
moved. Then  glancing  at  his  watch  he  ran  hastily  out  of  the 
gaoL  Opposite  the  gate  he  found  four  men  waiting;  they  were 
there  by  appointment. 

"Giles,"  said  he  to  one,  "I  think  a  gentleman  will  come 
down  by  the  next  train.  Go  to  the  station  and  hire  Jenkyns^s 
fly  with  the,  grey  horse.  Let  no  one  have  it  who  is  not  coming 
on  to  the  gaol.  You  two  stay  by  the  printing-press  and  loom 
'till  further  orders.  Jackson  you  keep  in  the  way  too.  My  ser- 
vant will  bring  you  your  dinner  at  two  o'clock.*' 

He  then  ran  back  to  the  justices.  They  were  waiting  for 
him. 

Mr.  Williams  began  with  a  cutting  coldness  — 

"We  did  not  wish  to  go  the  length  of  laying  a  complaint 
against  you  before  the  bishop,  but  if  you  really  prefer  this  to  a 
friendly  remonstrance  — " 
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"I  prefer  the  right  thiug  to  the  wrong  thing"  was  the  prompt 
and  calm  rejoinder. 

"The  complaint  shall  he  made." 

Mr.  Eden  bowed,  and  his  eyes  twinkled.  He  pictured  to 
himself  this  pompons  personage  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  ***, 
to  tell  him  that  he  objected  to  Mr.  Eden*s  preaching;  not  that 
he  had  ever  heard  it;  but  that  in  attacking  a  great  human  vice 
it  had  hit  a  gaoler. 

"The  next  I  thiijk  we  can  deal  with.  Mr.  Hawes  complains 
that  you  constantly  interfere  between  him  and  the  prisoners, 
and  undermine  his  autiiority." 

"I  support  him  in  all  his  legal  acts  but  I  do  oppose  his  illegal 
ones.** 

"  Yomr  whole  aim  is  to  subvert  the  discipline  of  the  gaol.** 

"On  the  contrary,  1  assure  you  I  am  the  only  officer  of  the' 
gaol  who  maintains  the  discipline  as  by  law  established.** 

"Am  1  to  understand  that  you  give  Mr.  Hawes  the  lie?" 

"You  shall  phrase  my  contradiction  according  to  your  own 
taste  sir." 

"And  which  do  you  think  is  likeliest  to  be  believed?" 

"Mr.  Hawes  by  you  gentlemen;  Mr.  Eden  by  the  rest  of  the 
nation." 

Here  Mr.  Palmer  put  in  his  word. 

"I  don*t  think  we  ought  to  pay  less  respect  to  one  man*s  bare 
assertion  than  to  another'j?.   It  is  a  case  for  proof." 

"Well  but  Palmer,"  replied  Woodcock,  "how  can  the  gaol 
go  on  with  these  two  at  daggers  drawn?" 

"It  cannot"  said  Mr.  Eden. 

"Ah  you  can  see  that." 

"A  house  divided  against  itself!"  suggested  Mr.  Eden. 

"Well  then,"  said  Mr.  Woodcock,  "let  us  try  and  give  a 
more  friendly  tone  to  this  discussion." 

"  Why  not?  —  our  weapons  would  bear  polishing." 

"Yes:  you  have  a  high  reputation  Mr.  Eden,  both  for 
learning  and  Christian  feeling;  in  fact  the  general  consideration 
in  which  you  are  held  has  made  us  more  lenient  in  this  case  than 
we  should  have  been  with  another  man  in  your  office." 
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"There  you  are  aU  wrong.** 

"  You  can't  mean  that;  make  us  some  return  for  tbis  feeling* 
You  know  and  feel  the  value  of  peace  and  unity?" 

♦ado." 

"  Then  be  the  man  to  restcnre  them  to  this  place." 

"I  will  try." 

"The  goYemor  and  you  cannot  pull  ^gether'^-one  must  go.** 

"Clearly." 

"Well  then,   no  stigma  shall  rest  on  you  -^  you  will  be 
allowed  to  offer  us  yotu*  voluntary  resignation." 

"Excuse  me,  I  propose  to  arrive  at  peace  and  unity  by 
another  route." 

"  But  1  see  no  other." 

"If  I  turn  Mr.  Hawes  out  it  will  come  to  the  same  thing, 
will  it  not?" 

"Mr.Hawes?" 

"Mr.Hawes." 

"But  you  can't  turn  him  out,  sir,"  sneered  WiUiams. 

"Ithmklcan." 

"He  has  our  confidence  and  our  respect,  and  shall  have  our 
protection." 

"  Still  I  will  turn  him  out  with  God's  help." 

"This  is  a  defiance,  Mr.  Eden." 

"You  cannot  really  think  me  capable  of  defying  three 
justices  of  the  peace  I "  said  Mr.  Eden  in  a  solemn  tone  his  eyes 
twinkling. 

"Defiance!  no,"  said  Mr.  Palmer  innocently. 

"Well,  but  Palmer,  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Hawes  k  op- 
position to  us,  and  is  so  bitter  that  it  leaves  us  no  alternative: 
we  must  propose  to  the  bench  to  remove  you  from  your 
office." 

Mr.  Eden  bowed. 

"And  meantime,"  put  in  Mr.  Williams,  "we  shall  probably 
suspend  you  this  very  day  by  our  authority." 

Mr.  Eden  bowed. 

"We  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  sir,"  said  Williams 
rather  insolently. 
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"I  will  but  stay  to  say  one  word  to  this  gentleman,  who  has 
Gondacted  himself  with  courtesy  towards  me.  Sir,  for  your 
own  sake  do  not  enter  on  this  contest  with  me :  it  is  an  unequal 
one.  A  boy  has  just  been  murdered  in  this  prison.  I  am  about 
to  drag  his  murderer  into  the  light;  why  hang  upon  his  skirts, 
and  compel  me  to  expose  you  to  public  horror  as  his  abettor? 
There  is  yet  time  to  disown  the  foul  practices  of — hell! "  Ho 
looked  at  his  watch —  "there  is  half^an  hour.  Do  not  waste  it  in 
acts  which  our  superiors  will  undo.  See  here  are  the  prison 
rules;  a  child  could  understand  them.  A  child  could  see  that 
what  you  call  *the  discipline'  is  a  pure  invention  of  the  present 
gaoler,  and  contradicts  the  discipline  as  by  law  established, 
and  consequently  that  Josephs  and  others  have  been  murdered 
by  diis  lawless  man.  These  are  the  prison  rules,  are  they  not? 
and  here  are  the  gaoler's  proceedings  in  the  month  of  January 
—  compare  the  two,  and  separate  your  honorable  name  from 
the  contact  of  this  caitiff,  whose  crimes  will  gibbet  him  in  the 
nation's  eyes,  and  you  with  him,  unless  you  seizo  this  chance 
and  withdraw  your  countenance  from  him." 

The  three  injustices  rose  by  one  impulse. 

"Make  your  preparations  to  leave  the  gaol,"  said  Mr.  Wood- 
cock. 

"Half  an  hour  is  quite  enough  under  ttie  circumstances," 
said  Williams. 

Palmer  stood  aghast  —  his  mind  was  not  fast  enough  to 
keep  up. 

Mr.  Eden  bowed  and  retired. 

He  was  scarcely  out  of  the  room  when  the  justices  drew  up 
an  order  for  his  suspension  from  his  office. 

Mr.  Hawes  was  next  sent  for. 

We  have  found  the  chaplain  all  you  described  him.  Dis- 
cipline is  impossible  with  such  a  man;  here  is  an  order  for  his 
suspension.  Hawes's  eyes  sparkled.  "  We  will  enter  it  into  the 
book,  meantime  you  are  to  see  it  executed."  Hawes  went  out, 
but  presently  returned. 

"He  won't  go,  gentlemen." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  he  won't  go?"  said  Williams. 
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"I  told  him  your  orders;  and  he  said,  *Tell  their  worships 
they  are  exceeding  their  authority,  and  1  won*t  go.'" 

"Then  1  said,  they  give  you  halt*  an  hour  to  pack  up  and 
then  you  must  pack  off." 

"  He  I  he !  he  I  and  what  did  he  say?  " 

"*0h,  they  give  me  half  an  hour  do  they,'  says  he—- *  you 
take  them  this'  —  and  he  wrote  this  on  a  slip  of  paper  —  here 
it  is." 

The  slip  contained  these  words  — 

noXXa  ftera^v  TttXsi  xvXiy.os  kat  x^^^^^s  axQOv. 

While  the  justices  were  puzzling  over  this,  Hawes  added 
"Gentlemen,  he  said  in  his  polite  way,  'If  it  is  like  the  prison 
rules  and  beats  their  comprehension,  you  may  tell  them  it 
means  — 

'There  is  many  a  slip 
*Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.'  " 

"Well  Mr.  Hawes  —  what  next?" 

"*1  am  victualled  for  a  siege,'  says  he,  and  he  goes  into  hia 
own  room ,  and  I  heard  him  shoot  the  bolt.' 

"  What  does  that  mean ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Palmer. 

"It  means  sir,  that  you  won't  get  him  out  except  by  kicking 
him  out."  Hawes  had  been  irritating  their  wounded  vanity  in 
order  to  get  them  up  to  this  mark. 

"  Then  turn  him  out  by  force ,"  said  Williams :  but  the  other 
two  were  wiser.  "  No ,  we  must  not  do  that  —  we  can  keep  him 
out  if  once  he  crosses  the  door." 

"  I  will  manage  it  for  you ,  gentlemen ,"  said  Mr.  Hawes. 

"Do." 

Mr.  Hawes  went  out  and  primed  Fry  with  a  message  to  Mr. 
Eden  that  a  gentleman  had  ridden  over  from  Oxford  to  see  him, 
and  was  at  his  house. 

Mr.  Eden  was  in  his  room  busy  collecting  and  arranging 
several  papers :  he  had  just  tied  them  up  in  a  little  portfolio 
when  he  heard  Fr}^'s  voice  at  the  door.  When  that  worthy  de- 
livered his  message  his  lip  curled  with  scorn.  But  he  said  "Very 
well.    1  will  disappoint  the  sly  boobies,"  thought  he.    But  the 
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next  moment,  looking  otit  of  his  window,  he  saw  a  fly  with  a 
grey  horse  coming  along  the  road.  "At  last"  —  he  cried ,  and 
instantly  unbolted  his  door,  and  issued  forth  with  his  little  port- 
folio under  his  arm.  He  had  scarce  taken  ten  steps  when  a 
turnkey  popped  out  from  a  comer,  and  stood  sentinel  over  hii 
room-door  barring  all  return. 

Mr.  Eden  smiled  and  passed  on  sdong  the  corri^lor.  He 
descended  from  the  first  floor  to  the  basement.  Here  he  found 
Hawes  affecting  business,  but  not  skilfully  enough  to  hide  that 
he  was  watching  Mr.  Eden  out. 

In  the  yard  leading  to  the  great  door  he  found  the  injustices. 
Aha!  thought  he  —  waiting  to  see  me  out.  He  raised  his  hat 
politely.     Williams  took  no  notice.    The  others  slight. 

"There  is  many  a  aWp 

.  'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  Up^" 

said  he  to  them  looking  them  calmly  over,  then  sauntered  to- 
wards the  gate. 

Mr.  Hawes  came  creeping  aftef  and  Joined  the  injustices ; 
every  eye  furtively  watched  the  parson  whom  they  had  out- 
witted. Fry  himself  had  gone,  to  the  lodge  to  let  him  out  and 
keep  him, out.  He  was  but  a  few  steps  from  the  door.  Hawes 
chuckled ;  his  heart  beat  with  exultation.  Another  moment  and 
that  huge  barrier  would  be  interposed  for  ever  between  him 
and  his  enemy,  the  prisoners*  friend. 

"Open  the  door  Mr.  Fry,"  said  the  chaplain. 

Fr}'  pulled  it  quickly  open. 

"And  let  that  gentleman  in! " 

A  middle-aged  gentleman  was  paying  off  his  fly. 

The  door  being  thus  thrown  open  he  walked  quickly  into  the 
gaol  as  if  it  belonged  to  him. 

"Who  is  this?"  inquired  Mr.  Williams  sharply. 

The  new-comer  inquired  as  sharply  "The  governor  of  this 
gaol?" 

Mr.  Hawes  stepped  forward :  "I  am  the  governor." 

The  new  comer  handed  him  his  card  and  a  note. 

"Mr.  Lacv  from  the  Home  Office"  said  Mr.  Hawes  to  the 
injustices.    "These,  sir,  are  the  visiting  justices." 
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Mr.  Lacy  bowed,  but  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Haire« 
only. 

^*  Grave  charges  hare  been  made  against  you  sir.  I  am  here 
to  see  whether  matters  are  such  as  to  call  for  a  closer  inyesti- 
gation." 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,  who  makes  the  charges  against  me? ** 

"The  chaplain  of  your  own  gaol." 

"But  he  is  my  enemy,  sir,  my  personal  enemy." 

"Don*t  distress  yourself  No  pubKo  man  is  safe  from  de- 
traction. We  hear  an  excellent  account  of  you  from  erery 
quarter  but  this  one.  My  visit  will  probably  turn  to  your  ad- 
vantage." 

Hawes  brightened. 

"Is  there  any  room  in  which  I  could  conduct  this  inquiry?" 

"Will  you  be  pleased  to  come  to  the  justibes'  room?" 

"Yes.  Let  us  'go  there  at  once.  Gentlemen,  you  shall  be 
present  if  you  choose." 

**It  is  right  you  shoxdd  know  the  dii^lain  is  cracked,"  said 
Mr.  Williams. 

"I  should  not  wonder.  Pray,"  inquired  Mr.  Lacy,  "who 
was  that  bilious-looking  character  near  the  gate  when  I  came 
in?" 

"Why  that  was  the  chaplain." 

"I  thought  so!  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  he  has  taken  a 
j  aundiced  view  of  things.  Send  for  him  if  you  please,  and  let  us 
get  through  the  business  as  quickly  as  we  can." 

When  Mr.  Eden  came  he  found  Mr.  Lacy  chatting  plea- 
santly with  his  four  adversaries.  On  his  entrance  the  gentle- 
man's countenance  fell  a  little ,  and  Mr.  Eden  had  the  ple€tsure 
of  seeing  that  this  man  too  was  prejudiced  against  him. 

"Mr.  — Mr.—?" 

"Eden." 

"Mr.  Eden,  be  seated  if  you  please.  You  appear  to  be  ill 
SU-?" , 

"I  am  recovering  from  a  mortal  sickness." 

"The  jaundice  eh?" 

"  Something  of  that  nature." 
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"A' horrible  complaint." 

Mr.  Eden  bowed. 

"I  have  had  some  experience  of  it.  Are  jrou  ftware  of  its 
effect  on  the  mind?" 

"I  feel  its  effect  on  the  temper  and  the  nerves." 

'< Deeper  than  that  sir-*-  it  colours  the  judgment.  Makes 
U8  look  at  everything  on  the  dark  side." 

Mr.  Eden  sighed;  "I  see  what  you  are  driving  at:  but  you 
confound  effect  with  cause." 

Mr.  Lacy  shrugged  his  shoulders,  opened  his  portfolio,  and 
examined  a  paper  or  two. 

^^Mr.  Hawes,  you  served  her  Majesty  in  another  way  before 
you  came  here?" 

*^Five  and  twenty  years,  sir,  man  and  boy." 

"And  I  think  with  credit?", 

"My  will  has  been  good  to  do  my  duty,  whatever  my  abili- 
ties may  be." 

"I  believe  you  dis^guished  yourself  at  sea  in  a  storm  in  the 
West  Indies?" 

Mr.  Williams  put  in  wasrmly  "He  went  out  to  a  vessel  in 
distress  in  a  hurricane  at  Jamaica."  i 

"It  was  off  the  Mauritius"  observed  Mr.  Eden  with  a  gleam 
of  satisfaction. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Laey ,  "Jae  saved  other  lives  at  the  risk  of 
his  own,  no  matter  where.  Pray  Mr.  Eden ,  does  your  reading 
and  experience  lead  you  to  believe  t^at  a  brave  man  is  ever  a 
cruel  one?" 

"Yes." 

"There  is  a  proverb  that  the  cruel  are  always  cowards." 

"  Cantt  seven  out  of  twelve  are  oowwrds  and  five  brave," 

"I  don't  agree  with  you.  The  presumption  is  all  on  Mr. 
Hawes's  side." 

"And  only  the  facts  on  mine," 

Mr.  Lacy  smiled  superciliously.  "To  the  facts  let  us  go 
then.  You  received  a  note  from  the  Home  Office  this  morning. 
In  ocmipliance  with  that  note  have  you  prepaxed  your  case?" 

^Yes-" 
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"Will  you  begin  by  giving  me  an  idea  what  the  nature  of 
your  evidence  will  be  ?  " 

**  A  page  or  two  of  print  — -  twenty  of  manuscript  —  three  or 
four  living  witnesses ,  and  —  one  dead  body,** 

"  Hum !  he  seems  in  earnest ,  gentlemen.  How  long  do  you 
require  to  state  your  case?  Can  it  be  done  to«-day?"  Mr.  Lacy 
looked  at  his  watch  half  peevishly. 

"Half  an-hour,**  was  the  reply. 

"Only  half  an-hour?** 

"Ay,  but  half  an-hour  neat.** 

"What  do  you  mean  by  neat?" 

"The  minutes  not  to  be  counted  that  are  wasted  in  idle 
interruptions  or  in  arguments  drawn  from  vague  probabilities 
where  direct  evidence  lies  under  our  senses.  For  instance, 
that  because  I  have  been  twenty-five  years  a  servant  of  Christ 
with  good  repute,  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  credited  I  could  bring 
a  false  accusation ;  or  that  because  Mr.  Hawes  was  brave  twenty 
years  ago  in  one  set  of  circumstances ,  therefore  li^e  cannot  be 
cruel  now  in  another  set  of  circumstances.** 

Mr.  Lacy  coloured  a  little ,  but  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
then  coolly  drew  out  of  bis  pocket  a  long  paper  sealed. 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  this  is?** 

Mr.  Eden  caught  sight  of  the  direction;  it  was  to  himself. 

"Probably  my  dismissal  from  my  post?** 

"It  is.** 

Hawes  quivered  with  exultation. 

"And  I  have  authority  to  present  you  with  it  if  you  do 
not  justify  the  charges  you  have  made  against  a  brother 
officer.** 

"  Good  J  **  said  Mr.  Eden.  "  This  is  intelligent  and  it  is  just. 
The  first  gleam  of  either  that  has  come  into  this  dark  hole  since 
I  have  known  it.    I  augur  well  from  this.** 

"This  is  a  character,  gentlemen.*' 

"To  business,  sir?**  inquired  Mr.  Eden  imdoing  his  port- 
folio. 

"  Sir,**  put  in  Mr.  Hawes,  "I  object  to  an  ex  parte  statement 
from  a  personal  enemy.    You  are  here  to  conduct  a  candid  in- 
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f  qoirj,  not  to  see  the  chaplam  conduct  a  hostile  one.  I  feel  that 
justice  is  safe  in  your  hands,  but  not  in  his." 

"Stop  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Eden;  "I  am  to  be  dismissed  unless 
I  i»ove  certain  facts.  See !  the  Secretary  of  State  has  put  me  on 
my  defence.    I  wiU  intrust  that  defence  to  no  man  but  myself,*' 

"You  are  keen,  sir,  but  —  you  are  in  the  right;  and  you^ 
Mr.  Hawes,  will  be  here  to  correct  his  errors ,  and  to  make  your 
own  statement  after  he  has  done,  in  half  an  hour." 

"Ah!  welir*  thought  Hawes,  ^*he  can't  do  me  muchiiarm 
m  half  an  hour." 

"Begin ,  sir  1"  and  he  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Mr.  Hawes,  I  want  your  book ;  the  log-book  of  the  prison.** 

"  Get  it ,  Mr.  Hawes ,  if  you  please." 

Mr.  Hawes  went  out. 

"  Mr.  Williams ,  are  these  the  Prison  Hules  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment?" and  he  showed  him  the  paper. 

"They  are,  sir." 

"Examine  them  closely,  Mr.  Lacy;  they  contain  the  whole 
discipline  of  this  prison  as  by  law  established.  Keep  them  be« 
fore  you.  It  is  with  these  you  will  have  to  compare  the  gaoler's 
acts.  And  now,  how  many  times  is  liie  gaoler  empowered  to 
punish  any  given  prisoner?" 

"  Once !  —  on  a  second  offence  the  prisoner,  I  see,  is  referred 
lor  punishment  to  the  visiting  justices." 

"If,  therefore,  this  gaoler  has  taken  upon  himself  to  punish 
the  same  prisoner  twice,  he  has  broken  the  law." 

***At  all  events  he  has  gone  beyond  the  letter  of  this  parti- 
cular set  of  rules.** 

"But  these  rules  were  drawn  up  by  lawyers,  and  are  based 
on  the  law  of  the  land.  A  gaoler,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is 
merely  a  head  turnkey  set  to  guard  the  prisoners:  for  hundreds 
of  years  he  had  no  lawful  right  to  punish  a  prisoner  at  all;  that 
right  was  first  bestowed  on  him  with  clear  limitations  by  an  act 
passed  in  George  the  Fourth's  rei^,  which  I  must  show  you, 
because  that  act  is  a  gaoler's  sole  authority  for  punishing  a  pri- 
soner at  all:  here  is  the  passage,  sir;  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  read  it  oat?" 
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•'  HmA !  *  Th^'  l^^eper  ofe^efty  prison  shall  %(we  pother  to  hiar 
all  complaints  touching  an-y  of  the  following  offences:  —  ^lito- 
ohsdUnce  of  the  prison  rules  ^  assaults  by  one  prisoner  on  another 
where  no  dangerous  wound  is  given ,  profane  cursing  or  swearing ^ 
any  indecent  behaviour  at  chapel  y  idleness  or  negligence  in  work. 
The  said  keeper  may  punish  all  such  offences  by  ordering  any 
offender  to  close  confinement  in  the  refractory  or  solitary  cells, 
and  by  keeping  such  offenders  upon  bread  and  water  only  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  three  days.**^ 

"Observe,"  put  in  Mr.  Eden,  "he  can  only  punish  once, 
and  then  not  select  the  punishment  according  to  his  own  fancy ; 
he  is  restricted  to  separate  confinement,  and  bread  and  voter, 
and  three  days." 

Mr.  Lacy  continued :  "  *  /n  case  any  criminal  prisoner  shall  be 
guilty  of  any  repeated  offence  against  the  rules  of  the  prison  j  or 
any  greater  offence  than  the  gaoler  is  by  this  act  empowered  to 
punish,  the  said  gaoler  shall  forthwith  report  the  same  to  the  visiting 
justices y  who  can  punish  for  one  month,  or  felons  or  those  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labour  by  personal  corredion,^^^ 

"Such,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Edwi,  "is  the  law  of  England,  and 
the  men  who  laid  down  our  prison  rules  were  not  so  ignorant  or 
unscrupulous  as  to  run  their  head  against  the  statute  law  of  the 
land.  Nowhere  in  our  prison  rules  will  you  find  any  power  given 
to  our  gaoler  to  punish  any  but  minor  offences ,  or  to  punish  any 
prisoner  more  than  once,  or  to  inflict  any  variety  of  punish- 
ments. Such  are  this  gaoler's  powers  —  now  for  his  acts  and 
their  consequences  —  follow  me." 

"Evans,  open  this  cell.  Jenkyns,  what  are  you  in  prison 
for?" 

"For  running  away  from  sarvice ,  your  reverence."  -< 

" How  often  have  you  been  punished  since  you  came? " 

"A  good  many  times,  your  reverence." 

"By  the  visiting  justices  ?  " 

"No,  sir  I  I  was  never  punished  by  them,  only  by  the 
governor."       • 

"  What  have  been  your  offences?" 

"1  don't  know,  sir;  I  never  meant  to  offend  at  all,  but  I  am 
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not  Terj  strong,  and  the  governor  he  puts  me  on  a  heavy  crank 
and  then  I  can*t  always  do  the  work ,  and  I  suppose  he  thinks  it 
is  for  want  of  the  will ,  and  so  he  gives  it  me.'* 

"  How  has  he  punished  you  ?  *' 

'*0h!  sometimes  it  is  clamming;  nothing  but  a  two^penny 
roll  all  day,  and  kept  to  hard  work  all  the  same ;  sometimes  my 
bed  taken  away,  you  know^  sir,  but  mostly  the  punishment 
jacket." 

Mr.Lacy..  **  The  punishment  jacket;  whatisthat?" 

Mr.  Eden.  ^^Look  in  the  prison  rules  and  see  if  you  can  find 
a  punishment  jacket;  meantime  come  with  me.  Two  gross 
violations  of  the  kw  —  repetition  of  ptmlshment  and  variety 
of  punishments.  Evans  open  this  cell.  What  are  you  in  for?" 

Prisoner  (taking  off  his  cap  politely).    ^VBurgiary,  gentle^ 
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"  Have  you  been  often  refractory  since  you  came  here  ?  " 

"Once  or  twice,  sir;  but—*" 

"But  what?" 

"  These  gentlemen  are  the  visiting  justices  ?  " 

"Yes!" 

"They  would  be  offended  if  I  told  the  truth." 

Mr,  Lacy,  "I  am  here  from  the  Secaretary  of  State,  and  I 
bid  you  tell  the  truth." 

Prisoner,  "  Oh  I  are  you ,  sir ;  well  tl^en  the  truth  is,  I  never 
was  refractory  but  once." 

Lacy,    "Oh!  you  were  refractory  pnce?" 

Prisoner,     "  Yes ,  sir ! " 

Lacy.    "How  came  that?" 

Prisoner,  "Well,  sir  I  it  was  the  first  week;  I  had  never 
4been  in  a  sepatate  cell  before,  and  it  drove  me  mad;  no  one 
eame  near  me  nor  spoke  a  word  to  me,  and  I  turned  savage; 
1  didn't  know  myself,  and  I  broke  everything  in  the  cell." 

Mr,  Eden,    "And  the  oth^r  times  ?  " 

Prisoner.  "The  other  times,  sir,  I  was  called  refractory 
but  1  was  not." 

Eden,  "What  punishments  have  been  inflicted  on  you  by 
tiw  governor?" 
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Prisoner.  **Well,  sir!  the  tlack  cell,  bread  and  irater, 
and  nooe  of  that ;  took  away  nyy  gafi  onee  or  twice,  bat  generally 
it  was  the  punishment  jacket." 

Mr.  Lacy.    "Hum!  the  puni«hment jacket" 

Mr,  Eden,.  "How  long  since  you  had  the  punishment 
jacket?"  ' 

Prisoner,    **  No  longer  than  yesterday." 

Mr,  Eden,    "  Strip ,  my  man,  and  let  us  look  at  your  ba<^.'* 

The  prisoner  stripped  and  showed  his  back,  striped  iivid 
and  red  by  the  cutting  straps^ 

Mr.  Lacy  gaTe  a  start,  but  the  next  moqient  he  resumed  his 
official  composure ,  and  at  this  juncture  Mr.  Hawes  bustled  into 
the  cell  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  prisouer;  "What  are  yoa 
doing?"  said  he  eyeing  the  man. 

"The  gentleman  made  me  strip,  sir,"  said  the  prisoner  with: 
an  ill-used  sir,      / 

"  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against  me?" 

"No,  sir!" 

"Then  what  have  you  been  humbugging  us  for  all  this 
time ,"  cried  Mr.  Williams  contemptuously. 

"For  instance,"  cried  Mr.  Eden  in  the  same  tone,  glancing 
slyly  at  Mr.  Lacy,  "how  dare  you  show  us  frightful  whails  upon 
your  back  when  you  know  they  only  exist  in  your  imagination 
—  and  mine." 

Mr.  Lacy  laughed.  "That  is  true,  he  can't  retract  his 
whails,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  how  they  came  there." 
Here  he  made  a  note. 

"1  will  show  you  by-and-by,"  said  Mr.  Eden. 

The  next  two  cells  they  went  to,  the  prisohers  assured  Mr. 
Lacy  that  they  were  treated  like  Mr.  Hawes  s  children. 

"Well  sir!''  said  Lacy,  with  evident  satisfaction,  "what  do 
you  say  to  that?" 

"  I  say  —  use  your  eyes."  And  he  wheeled  the.  last  prisoner 
to  the  light.  "Look  at  this  hollow  eye  and  ikded  cheek;  look 
at  this  trembling  frame  and  feel  this  halting  pulse.  Here  is  a 
poor  wi'etch  crushed  and  <|uelled  by  cruelty  till  scarce  a  vestige 
of  man  is  left.    Look  at  him!  here  is  an  object  to  pretend  to 
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you  that  he  has  been  kindly  used.  Poor  wretch  his  face  gives 
the  lie  to  his  tongue,  and  my  life  on  it  his  body  confirms  his 
face.    Strip  my  lad." 

Mr.  Hawes  interposed ,  and  said  it  was  cruel  to  make  a  pri- 
soner strip  to  gratify  curiosity. 

Mr.  Eden  laughed.'  "  Come  strip"  —  said  he  —  "the  gen- 
tleman is  waiting." 

The  prisoner  reluctantly  took  off  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
shirt,  and  displayed  an  emaciated  person  and  several  large  livid 
stripes  on  his  back. 

Mr.  Lacy  looked  grave. 

"Now  Mr.  Lacy  you  see  the  real  reason  why*  this  humane 
gentleman  did  not  like  the  prisoner  to  strip.  Come  to  another. 
Before  we  go  in  to  this  one  let  me  ask  you  one  question :  Do 
you  think  they  will  ever  tell  you  the  truth  while  Mr.  Hawes's  eye 
is  on  them?" 

"Hum I  they  certainly  seem  to  stand  in  awe  of  Mr. 
Hawes." 

Hawes.  "But,  sirl  you  see  how  bitter  the  chaplain  is 
against  me.  Where  he  is  I  ought  to  be  if  I  am  to  have  fair 
play." 

"  Certainly  Mr.  Hawes  certainly  I  that  is  but  fair." 

Mr.  Eden,    "  What  are  you  in  for?" 

Prisoner,    "  Taking  a  gentleman's  wipe  gentlemen." 

Mr,  Eden,    "  Have  you  been  often  punished ?  " 

Prisoner,  "Yes,  your  reverence  1  Why  you  know  I  have; 
now  didn't  you  save  my  life  when  they  were  starving  me  to 
death  two  months  ago?" 

Mr,  Lacy.   "  How  did  he  save  your  life  ? "  > 

Prisoner.  "Made  'em  put  me  on  the  sick  list,  and  put  some- 
4ing  into  my  poor  belly." 

Mr,  Lacy,    "  What  state  was  the  man  in  Mr.  Eden  ?  " 

Mr, Eden,  "He  was  like  a  skeleton,  and  so  weak  that  he 
could  only  speak  two  or  three  words  at  a  time ,  and  then  had  to 
stop  a  long  while  and  recover  strength  to  say  two  or  three  more. 
I  did  not  think  a  human  creatiure  could  be  so  near  death  and 
not  die." 
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Mr,  Laey,   "And  did  you  know  the  cause?" 

Mr,  Eden.  "Frankly,  I  did  not  I  had  not  ai  that  time 
fathomed  all  the  horrors  of  this  place." 

Mr.  Lacy.  "Did'you  tdll  the  chaplain  at  Ibe  tnne  you  were 
starving  ?" 

Prisoner.   "Nol" 

Mr.  Eden.   "And  why  not?'* 

Mr.  Hawes.   "  Simply  because  he  never  was  starving.** 

Prisoner.  "Weill  Til  tell  you,  gentlemen;  his  reverence 
said  to  me ,  *  My  poor  fellow  you  are  very  ill  —  I  must  have  you 
on  the  sick  list  directly,'  and  then  he  went  for  the  doctor.  Now 
I  knew  if  I  got  on  the  sick  list  they  would  fill  my  belly;  so  I 
said  to  myself,  best  let  well  alone.  If  I  had  told  him  it  was  only 
starvation  he  would  not  interfere  I  thought." 

Mr.  Lacy  opened  his  eyes. ,  Mr.  Eden  sighed. 

Mr.  Lacy.  "  You  seem  to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  Her  Ma}e»- 
ty's  officers." 

Prisoner.  "Didn*t  know  him  you  see  —  didn't  know  his 
character;  the  humbug  that  was  here  before  him  would  have 
let  a  poor  lellow  be  kicked  into  his  grave  before  his  eyes,  send 
not  hold  out  a  hand  to  save  him.** 

Mr.  Lacy,  "Let  ime  understand  you  —  were  you  k^t  with- 
out food?" 

Prisoner,   "I  was  a  day  and  a  half  without  any  food  at  alL" 

Mr.  Lacy.   "By  whose  orders ?  " 

Pritoner.  "  By  the  governor's  there ,  and  I  was  a  week  on  a 
twopenny  loaf  once  a  day,  and  kept  at  hard  work  on  that  till  I 
dropped.  •  Ah  your  reverence ,  I  shall  never  forgot  your  faee. 
I  should  be  under  the  sod  now  if  it  was  not  for  you." 

WiUiame.  "  You  rascal,  the  last  time  I  was  here  you  told  me 
you  never  were  so  happy  and  comfortable.'*  .  ^ 

Prisoner.  "Bal  hal  ha!  hal  hee!  heel  haw  I  haw  I  hoi 
X  ask  your  pardon  for  laughing  sir;  but  you  are  so  precious 
green.  Why  if  I  had  told  you  the  truth  then,  I  shoiddn't  be 
alive  to  talk  to  you  now." 

"What  I  should  have  murdered  you,  should  I"  said  Mc 
Hawes,  with  a  lofty  sneer. 
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''Why  you  know  you  would  sir,"  replied  the  prisoner  firmly 
and  respectfully,  looking  him  full  in  the  face  before  them  alL 

Mr. Lacy.  "You  don't  think  so,  or  you  would  not  take 
tl»se  liberties  with  him  now." 

The  prisoner  cast  a  look  of  pity  on  Mr.  Lacy. 

"Well  you  are  green  —  what  can't  you  see  that  I  am  going 
out  to-day?  Do  you  think  I'd  be  such  a  cully  as  to  tell  a  pack 
of  green-horns  like  you  the  truth  before  a  sharp  hand  like  our 
governor,  'nS  I  was  in  his  power;  no,  my  term  of  imprisonment 
expired  at  twelve  o'clock  to-day." 

"Then  why  are  you  here?" 

"FU  tell  you,  sir,  our  governor  always  detains  a  prisoner  for 
hours  after  the  law  sets  him  free:  so  then  the  poor  fellow  has 
not  time  to  get  back  to  his  friends,  so  then  he  sleeps  in  the  town, 
ten  to  one  at  a  public-house;  gets  a  glass ,  gets  into  bad  com- 
pwy,  and  in  a  month  or  two  comes  back  here ;  that  is  the  move 
sir.  Bless  you  they  are  so  fond  of  us  they  don't  like  to  part  with 
US  for  good  and  aU." 

Mr.  Lacy,  "  I  do  not  fbr  a  moment  believe  Mr.  Hawes ,  that 
jou  have  foreseen  these  consequences,  but  the  detention  of  this 
man  after  twelve  o'clock  is  Clesuiy  illegal,  and  you  must  liberate 
him  on  the  instant." 

Mr.  Hawes,  "That  I  will,  and  I  wish  this  had  been  pointed 
out  to  me  before,  but  it  was  a  custom  of  the  prison  before  my 
time." 

Mr.  Eden.  "Evans  come  this  way,  come  in,  how  long  have 
you  been  a  turnkey  here." 

Eoans,   "Four  years,  sir." 

Mr,  Eden,  "Do  you  happen  to  remember  the  practice  of 
tiie  late  governor  witii  respect  to  prisoners  whose  sentence  had 
m^ired?" 

Evans,  "Yes  sir  I  They  were  kept  in  their  cells  all  the 
morning:  then  at  eleven  their  own  clothes  were  brought  in 
clean  and  dry;  and  they  had  half  an  hour  given  them  to  tidce  off 
the  prison  dress  and  put  on  their  own.  Then  a  little  before 
twelve  they  were  tf^n  into  the  governor's  own  room  for  a  word 
of  Mendly  advice  on  leaving,  or  a  good  book,  ot  a  tract,  or 
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what  not.    Then  at  sharp  twelve  the  gate  was  opened  for  them, 
and  — " 

Piisoner,    **  Good  bye  —  till  we  see  you  again." 

Evans  (sternly).  "  Come  my  man,  it  is  not  for  you  to  speak 
till  you  are  spoken  to." 

Mr,  Eden,  "You  must  not  take  that  tone  with  the  gentle- 
man Evans  —  this  is  not  a  queen's  prisoner,  it  is  a  private  guest 
of  Mr.  Hawes.  But  time  flies.  If  after  what  we  have  heard 
and  seen ,  you  still  doubt  whether  this  gaoler  has  broken  the 
law  by  punishing  the  same  prisoner  more  than  once,  and  in 
more  ways  than  one,  fresh  evidence  will  meet  you  at  every  step, 
but  I  would  now  direct  your  principal  attention  to  other  points. 
Look  at  Hule  87.  By  this  rule  each  prisoner  must  be  visited 
and  conversed  with  by  four  officers  every  day,  and  they  are  to 
stay  with  him  upon  the  aggregate  half  an  hour  in  the  day.  Now 
the  object  of  this  rule  is  to  save  the  prisoners  from  dying  under 
the  natural  and  inevitable  operation  of  solitude  and  enforced 
silence,  two  things  that  are  fatal  to  life  and  reason." 

"  But  solitary  confinement  is  legal." 

Mr.  Eden  sighed  heavily. 

"No  it  is  not:  separate  confinement,  i,e,  separation  of  pri- 
soner from  prisoner  is  legal,  but  separation  of  a  prisoner  from 
the  human  race  is  as  illegal  as  any  other  mode  of  homicide.  It 
never  was  legal  in  England;  it  was  legal  for  a  short  time  in  the 
United  States ,  and  do  you  know  why  it  has  been  made  illegal 
there?" 

"No,  I  do  not." 

"Because  they  found  that  life  and  reason  went  out  under  it 
like  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  Men  went  mad  and  died,  as  men 
have  gone  mad  and  died  here  through  the  habitual  breach  of 
Bule  37 ,  a  rule,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  guard  separate  confine 
ment  from  being  shuffied  into  solitary  confinement  or  homicide. 
Take  twenty  cells  at  random,  and  ask  the  prisoners  how  many 
officers  come  and  say  good  words  to  them  as  bound  by  law;  ask 
them  whether  they  get  their  half  hour  per  diem  of  improving 
conversation.  There  is  a  row  of  shambles,  go  into  them  by 
yourself^  take  neither  the  head  butcher  nor  me." 
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Mr.Xacybithislip,  bowed  stiffly,  and  beckoned  Evans  to 
accompany  him  into  the  cells.  Mr.  Hawes  went  in  search  of 
Fry,  to  concert  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Mr.  Eden  paced  the 
corridor.  As  for  Mr.  Lacy,  he  took  the  cells  at  random, 
skipping  here  and  there.  At  last  he  returned  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Hawes. 

"I  am  soity  to  say  that  the  37th  Kule  has  been  habitually 
violated;  the  prisoners  are  unanimous;  they  tell  me  that  so  far 
from  half  an  hour's  conversation,  they  never  have  three  minutes, 
except  with  the  chaplain:  and  during  his  late  illness  they  were 
often  in  perfect  solitude.  They  tell  me  too  that  when  you  do 
look  in  it  is^  only  to  terrify  them  with  angry  words  and  threats. 
Solitude  broken  only  by  harsh  language  is  a  very  sad  condition 
for  a  human  creature  to  lie  in  — the  law  it  seems  does  not  sanc- 
tion it  —  and  our  own  imperfections  should  plead  against  such 
terrible  severity  applied  indiscriminately  to  great  and  small  of- 
fenders." 

"  Oh ,  that  is  well  said ,  that  is  nobly  said ,"  cried  Mr.  Eden 
with  enthusiasm. 

"  Sir !  I  was  put  in  here  to  carry  out  the  discipline  which  had 
been  relaxed  by  the  late  governor,  and  I  have  but  obeyed  orders 
as  it  was  my  duty.^** 

** Nonsense,"  retorted  Mr.  Eden.  "The  discipline  of  this 
gaol  is  comprised  in  these  rules,  of  which  eight  out  of  ten  are 
habitually  broken  by  you." 

"He  is  right  there  so  far  Mr.  Hawes :  you  are  here  to  main- 
tain, not  an  imaginary  discipline,  but  an  existing  discipline 
strictly  defined  by  printed  rules,  and  it  seems  clear  you  have 
committed  (through  ignorance)  breaches  of  these  rules :  but 
let  us  hope  Mr.  Eden  that  no  irreparable  consequences  have  fol- 
iowed  this  unlucky  breach  of  Rule  37." 

•  "Irreparable?  No!"  replied  Mr.  Eden,  bitterly.  "The 
Home  Office  can  call  men  back  from  the  grave ,  can't  it?  Here 
is  a  list  of  five  men  all  extinguished  in  this  prison  by  breach  of 
Rule  37.  You  start:  understand  me,  this  is  but  a  small  portion 
of  Uiose  who  have  been  done  to  death  here  in  various  ways ;  but 
these  five  dropped  silently  like  autumn  leaves  by  breach  of 
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Rule  87.  Rule  37  is  one  of  the  safetj  yalyes,  which  the  law, 
more  humane  than  the  blockheads  who  execute  it,  has  atti^hed 
to  that  terrible  en^ne  separate  confinement*" 

"  I  cannot  accept  this  without  evidence." 

"I  have  a  book  here  that  contains  ample  eyidenee;  you  «haU 
Bee  it.  Meantime  I  will  just  ask  that  turnkey  about  Hatched 
the  first  name  on  your  list  of  victims.  Evaos,  what  did  you 
find  in  Hatehett*s  cell  when  he  wa»  first  discovered  to  be 
dying?; 

'*  Eighteen  loaves  of  bread,  sir,  on  the  floor  in  one  comer." 

"  Eighteen  loaves  I   I  really  don't  understand." 

"Don't  you? — how  could  eighteen  loaves  have  accumulated 
but  by  the  man  rejecting  his  food  for  several  days?  How  oould 
they  have  accumulated  unobserved  if  Rule  87  had  not  been 
habitually  broken?  Alas !  'sir,  Hatchett's  story,  which  I  see  is 
still  dark  to  you ,  is  as  plain  as  my  hand  to  all  of  us  who  know 
the  fatal  effects  of  solitary  or  homicidal  confinement.  Thus  sir 
it  was:  —  Unsustained  by  rational  employment,  uncheeredby 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  torn  out  by  the  roots  from  aU 
hesdthy  contact  with  the  human  race ,  the  prisoner  Hatchett's 
heart  and  brain  gave  way  together;  being  now  melancholy  mad 
he  shunned  the  food  that  was  jerked  blindly  into  his  cell ,  like  a 
bone  to  a  wolf,  by  this  scientific  contrivance  to  make  brute  fling 
food  to  brute,  instead  of  man  handing  it  with  a  smile  to  gratefkl 
man;  and  so  his  body  sank  (his  spirits  and  reason  had  sac- 
cumbed  before)  and  he  died.  His  offence  was  reflising  to  share 
his  wages  with  a  woman  from  whom  he  would  have  been 
divorced,  but  that  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  justice  at  so  dear  a 
shop  as  the  House  of  Lords.  The  law  condemned  him  to  a 
short  imprisonment.  The  gaoler  on  his  own  authority  sub* 
stituted  capital  punishment." 

"  Is  it  your  pleasure,  sir,  that  I  should  be  vilified  and  insukeia 
thus  to  my  very  face,  and  by  my  inferior  officer?  "  asked  Hawes, 
changing  colour. 

**  You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  except  from  facts,"  was 
the  somewhat  cold  reply.  *^  Yoii  are  aware  I  do  not  share  this 
gentleman's  prejudices." 
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"  Would  you  like  to  see  a  man  in  the  act  of  perishing  through 
the  habitual  breach  of  Eule  87  in  —  gaol  ?^ 

"  Can  you  show  me  such  a  case  ?  " 

"  Come  with  me." 

They  entered  Strutt's  cell.  They  found  the  old  man  in  a 
itate  bordering  on  stupor.  When  the  door  wm  opened  he  gave 
a  start  but  speedily  relapsed  into  stupor. 

"Now,  Mr.  Lacy,  here  is  a  lesson  for  you.  Would  to  God  I 
could  show  this  sight  to  all  the  pedants  of  science  who  spend 
their  useless  li^es  in  studying  the  limbs  of  the  crustaceonidun* 
calse,  and  are  content  to  know  so  little  about  man's  glorious 
body;  and  to  all  the  State  dunces  who  give  sordid  blockheads 
the  power  to  wreck  the  brains  and  bodies  of  wicked  men  in 
these  the  clandestine  shambles  of  the  nation.  Would  1  could 
show  these  and  ail  other  numsculls  in  the  land  this  dying  man, 
that  they  might  write  this  one  great  truth  in  blood  on  their 
cold  hearts  and  muddy  understandings.  Afas !  all  great  truths 
hare  to  be  written  in  blood  ere  man  will  receive  them." 

"But  what  is  your  great  truth?"  asked  Mr^  Lacy  impa- 
tieatly. 

"This,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Eden  putting  his  finger  on  the 
stupiiied  prisoner's  shoulder  and  keeping  it  there;  "that  the 
human  body  besides  its  grosser  wants  of  food  and  covering  has 
its  more  delicate  needs,  robbed  of  which  it  perishes  more 
slowly  and  subtly  but  as  surely  as  when  frozen  or  starved.  One 
of  these  subtle  but  absolute  conditions  of  health  is  light.  With- 
out light  the  body  of  a  blind  man  pines  as  pines  a  tree  without 
Hght.  Tell  that  to  the  impostor  physical  science  deep  in  the 
crustaceonidunculsB  and  ignorant  of  the  ABC  of  man.  Without 
light  man's  body  perishes,  with  insufficient  light  it  droops ;  and 
hi»  in  all  these  separate  shambles  is  insufficient  light,  a  defect 
mour  system  whic^  co-operates  with  this  individual  gaoler's 
abuse  of  it.  Another  of  the  body's  absolute  needs  is  work. 
Another  is  conversation  with  human  beings,  if  by  isolating  a 
vulgar  mind  that  has  collected  no  healthy  food  to  feed  on  in 
time  of  dearth  you  starve  it  to  a  stand -still,  the  body  runs 
down  like  a  watch  that  has  not  been  wound  up.    Against  this 
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iaw  of  Nature  it  is  not  only  impious  but  idiotic  to  struggle. 
Almighty  God  has  made  man  so ,  and  so  he  will  remain  while 
the  world  lasts.  A  little  destructive  blockhead  like  this  can 
knock  God's  work  to  pieces  —  ecce  signum  —  but  he  can  no 
more  alter  it  while  it  stands,  than  he  can  mend  it  when  he  has 
let  it  down  and  smashed  it.  Feel  this  man's  pulse  and  look  at 
his  eye ;  life  is  ebbing  from  him  by  a  law  of  Nature  as  uniform  as 
that  which  governs  the  tides." 

"His  pulse  is  certainly  very  low,  and  when  I  first  felt  it  he 
was  trembling  all  over." 

"  Oh ,  that  was  the  agitation  of  his  nerves  —  we  opened  the 
door  suddenly." 

"And  did  that  make  a  man  tremble?" 

"Certainly;  that  is  a  well-known  symptom  of  solitary  con- 
finement; it  is  by  shattering  a  man's  nerves  all  to  pieces  that  it 
prepares  the  way  for  his  death,  which  death  comes  sometimes  in 
raging  lunacy,  of  which  eight  men  have  died  under  Mr.  Hawes's 
reign.  Here  is  the  list  of  deaths  by  lunacy  from  breach  of  Rule 
37,  eight.     You  will  have  the  particulars  by-and-by." 

"I  really  don't  see  my  way  through  this,"  said  Mr,  Lacy, 
"let  us  come  to  something  tangible.  What  is  this  punish- 
ment jacket  that  leaves  marks  of  personal  violence  on  so  many 
prisoners?" 

Now  Hawes  had  been  looking  for  this  machine  to  hide  it, 
but  to  his  surprise  neither  he  nor  Fry  could  find  it. 

"Evans,  fetch  the  infernal  machine." 

"Yes,  your  reverence." 

Evans  brought  the  jacket  straps  and  collar  from  a  cell  where 
he  had  hidden  them  by  Mr.  Eden's  orders. 

"You  play  the  game  pretty  close,  parson,"  said  Mr.  Hawes 
with  an  attempt  at  a  sneer. 

"I  play  to  win:  1  am  playing  for  human  lives.  This  sir  is 
the  torture,  marks  of  which  you  have  seen  on  the  prisoners;  but 
your  inexperience  will  not  detect  at  a  glance  all  the  diabolical 
ingenuity  and  cruelty  that  lurks  in  Hiis  piece  of  linen  and  these 
strips  of  leather.  Howeyer  it  works  thus :  —  The  man  being  in 
the  jacket  its  back  straps  are  drawn  so  tight  that  the  sufferer's 
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breath  is  impeded,  and  his  heart  lungs  and  Hver  are  forced  into 
unnatural  contact.  You  stare.  I  must  inform  you  that  Nature 
is  a  wonderfully  close  packer.  Did  you  ever  unpack  a  human 
trank  of  its  stomach,  fiver,  lungs,  and  heart,  and  then  try  to 
replace  them?  I  have;  and  believe  me  as  no  gentleman  can 
pack  like  a  stiopman  so  no  shopman  can  pack  like  Nature.  The 
victim's  body  and  organs  being  crushed,  these  two  long  straps 
fasten  him  so  tight  to  the  wall  that  he  cannot  move  to  ease  the 
frightful  cramps  that  soon  attack  him.  Then  steps  in  by  way 
of  climax  this  collar  three  inches  and  a  half  high.  See  it  is  as 
stiff  as  iron,  and  the  miscreants  have  left  the  edges  unbound 
that  it  may  do  the  work  of  a  man-saw  as  well  as  a  garotte.  In 
this  iron  three-handed  gripe  the  victim  writhes  and  sobs  and 
moans  with  anguish,  and  worse  than  all  loses  his  belief  in 
God." 

"This  is  a  stem  picture"  said  Mr.  Lacy  hanging  his 
head. 

"  Until  what  with  the  freezing  of  the  blood  in  a  body  jammed 
together  and  flattened  against  a  waU  —  what  with  the  crushed 
respiration  and  the  cowed  heart  a  deadly  faintness  creeps  over 
the  victim  and  he  swoons  awayi" 

"Oh!" 

"It  is  a  lie  —  a  base  malignant  lie  1 "  shouted  Hawes. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Hawes." 

Here  the  justices  with  great  heat  joined  in,  and  told  Mr. 
Lacy  he  would  be  much  to  blame  if  he  accepted  any  statement 
made  against  so  respectable  a  man  as  Mr.  Hawes.  Then  they 
all  turned  indignantly  on  Mr.  l^den.  That  gentleman's  eyes 
sparkled  with  triumph. 

"I  have  been  trying  a  long  time  to  make  him  speak  but  he 
fas  too  cunning.    It  is  a  lie  is  it?" 

"Yes,  it  is  a  lie." 

"What  is  a  lie?" 

"The  whole  thing." 

"Give  me  yoxur  book,  Mr.  Hawes.  What  do  you  mean  by 
'the  punishment-jacket,*  an  entry  that  appears  so  constantly 
herein  your  handwriting?" 
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"I  nev€r  denied  the  jacket" 

^Then  what  is  the  lie  of  which  you  have  accused  me?  Show 
me  —  that  I  may  ask  your  pardon  and  his  I  serve  for  so  great  a 
sin  as  a  lie.** 

^^It  is  a  lie  to  say  that  the  jacket  tortures  the  prisoners  and 
makes  them  faint  away;  it  only  confines  them.  You  want  to 
make  me  out  a  villain,  but  it  is  your  own  bad  heart  that  makes 
you  think  so  or  say  so  without  thinking  it** 

**  Now  Mr.  Lacy  I  think  we  have  caught  our  eel.  This  tbeiL 
is  the  ground  you  take ;  if  it  were  true  liiet  this  engine,  instead 
of  merely  confining  men ,  tortured  them  to  fainting,  then  you 
say  you  would  be  a  villain.  You  hesitate,  sir;  can't  you  a£EbrcL 
to  admit  that,  after  all?" 

"  Yes,  I  can." 

"But  on  the  other  hand  you  say  it  is  untrue  that  this  engine 
tortures?" 

"Ido." 

"Prove  that  by  going  into  it  for  one  hour.  I  have  seen  you 
put  a  man  in  it  for  six." 

"  Now  do  you  really  think  I  am  going  to  make  myself  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  whole  prison?" 

"  Well,  but  consider  what  a  triumph  you  are  denying  your^ 
self,  to  prove  me  a  M&r  and  yourself  a  true  man.  It  would  be 
the  greatest  feat  of  dialectics  the  world  ever  saw;  and  you  need 
not  stand  on  your  dignity  —  better  men  than  you  have  been  in 
it,  and  there  goes  one  of  them.  Here,  Evans,  come  this  way. 
We  want  you  to  go  into  the  pimishment-jacket" 

The  man  recoiled  with  a  ludicrous  face  of  disgust  and  dis* 
may.    Mr.  Lacy  smiled. 

**Now  your  reverence,  don't  think  of  it  I  don't  don't  want 
to  earn  no  more  guineas  that  way." 

"  What  does  he  mean?"  asked  Mr.  Lacy. 

"I  gave  him  a  guinea  to  go  into  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  he 
calls  it  a  hard  bargain." 

"  Oh,  you  have  been  in  it  then?  Tell  me,  is  it  torture  or  is  it 
only  confinement?" 

"Con-finementI  con-found  such  confinement  I  say.    Yes  it 
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it  tortare  and  the  worst  of  torture.  Ask  his  reTerenoe,  he  has 
been  in  the  oyen  as  well  as  me." 

Mr.  Lacy  opened  his  eyes  wide. 

"  What ! "  said  he  with  a  half-  grin, "  have  you  been  in  it ?  " 

^That  he  has,  sir^**  said  Evans  grinnibg  out  in  return. 
"Bless  you  his  reverence  is  not  the  one  to  ask  a  poor  man  to 
stand  any  pain  he  daren't  face  himself." 

"There,  there,  we  don't  want  to  hear  about  his  reverence," 
said  his  reverence  very  sharply.  "Mr.  Hawes  says  it  is  not  tor- 
ture, and  therefore  he  won't  face  it.  *It  is  too  laughable  and 
painless  for  me,'  says  slippery  Mr.  Hawes.  'It  is  torture^  and 
therefore  I  won't  face  it'  says  the  more  logical  Mr.  Evans.  But 
▼e  can  cut  this  knot  for  you  Mr.  Lacy.  There  are  in  this 
dungeon  a  large  body  of  men  so  steeped  in  misery,  so  used  to 
torture  for  their  daily  food,  that  they  will  not  be  so  nice  as 
Messrs.  Hawes  and  Evans.  *Fiat  eiperimentum  in  corpore 
vili.'  Follow  me,  sir ;  and  as  we  go  pray  cast  your  eyes  over  the 
prison -rules,  and  see  whether  you  can  find  *a  punishment- 
jacket.'  No,  sir,  you  will  not  find  even  a  Spanish-collar,  or  a 
pillory,  or  a  cross,  far  less  a  punishment-jacket  which  combines 
^ose  several  horrors." 

Mr.  Hawes  hung  back  and  begged  a  word  with  the  justices. 

"Gentlemen,  you  have  always  been  good  kind  iriends  to  me 
—  give  me  a  word  of  advice,  or  at  least  let  me  know  your 
pleasure.  Shall  I  resign  —  shall  I  fling  my  commission  in 
thb  man's  face  who  comes  here  to  usurp  your  office  and  au- 
thority?" 

"Resign!  Nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Williams.  "Stand  firm. 
We  will  stand  by  you,  and  who  can  hurt  you  then?" 

"You  are  very  good,  sir.  Without  you  I  couldn't  put  up 
lith  any  more  of  this  —  to  be  baited  and  badgered  in  my  own 
fnson,  after  serving  my  queen  so  many  years  by  sea  and 
land." 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Woodcock. 

"And  how  can  I  make  head  against  such  a  man  as  Eden  —  a 
lawyer  in  a  parson's  skin,  an  orator  too  that  has  a  hundred 
words  to  say  to  my  one?" 
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"Let  him  talk  till  he  is  hoarse,  we  will  not  let  him  hurt' 
you." 

"Thank  you,  gentlemen,  thank  you.  Your  wishes  have 
always  been  my  law.  You  bid  me  endure  all  this  insolence ; 
honoured  by  your  good  opinion  and  supported  by  your  promise 
to  stand  by  me  I  will  endure  it." 

And  Mr.  Hawes  was  seen  to  throw  off  the  imeasiness  he  h&d 
put  on  to  bind  the  magistrates  to  his  defence. 

"They  are  coming  back  again." 

"Who  is  this  with  them?" 

Mr.  Hawes  muttered  an  oath.  "It  is  a  refactory  prisoner  I 
had  sent  to  the  dark  cell.  I  suppose  they  will  examine  him 
next,  and  take  his  word  against  mine." 

Chorus  of  visiting  justices.    "  Shame ! " 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

Mr.  Eden  had  taken  Mr.  Lacy  to  the  dark  cells.  Evans, 
who  had  no  key  of  them,  was  sent  to  fetch  Fry  to  open  them. 

"We  will  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  —  disinter  a  patient 
for  our  leathern  gallows ,  and  a  fresh  incident  of  the  —  Inquisi- 
tion.    Open  this  door  Mr.  Fry." 

The  door  was  opened.  A  feeble  voice  uttered  a  quavering 
cry  of  joy  that  sounded  like  wailing,  and  a  figure  emerged  so 
suddenly  and  distinctly  from  the  blackness,  that  Mr.  Lacy 
started.  It  was  Thomas  Robinson,  who, crept  out  white  and 
shaking,  with  a  wild  haggard  look.  He  ran  to  Mr.  Eden  like  a 
great  girl. 

"Don't  let  me  go  back  —  don't  let  me  go  back,  sir."  And 
the  cowed  one  could  hardly  help  whimpering. 

"  Come,  courage  my  lad,"  rang  out  Mr.  Eden, "  your  troubles 
are  nearly  over.    Feel  this  man's  hand  sir." 

"How  he  trembles!  Why,  he  must  be  chicken-hearted." 

"No!  only  he  is  one  of  your  men  of  action,  not  of  passive 
fbrtitude.  He  is  imaginative  too,  and  suffers  remorse  for  hia 
crimes  without  the  soothing  comfort  of  penitence.    Twenty- 
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four  hours  of  that  hole  would  deprive  him  or  any  such  nature 
of  the  light  of  reason/' 

"Is  this  a  mere  opinion  or  do  you  propose  to  offer  me 
proof?" 

"  Six  men  driven  by  this  means  alone  to  the  lunatic  asylum, 
of  whom  two  died  there  soon  after." 

"Hiun!  of  what  nature  is  your  proof?  I  cannot  receive 
assertion." 

"£ntxies  made  at  the  time  by  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
honesty." 

"  Indeed  1" 

"Who  hates  me  and  adores  Mr.  Hawes." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Eden"  replied  the  other  keenly  "whatever 
you  support  by  such  evidenoe  as  that  I  will  accept  as  fact  and 
act  upon  it." 

"Done!" 

"Done!"  and  Mr.  Lacy  smiled  good-humouredly  but  it 
must  be  owned  incredulously.  "Is  that  proof  at  hand?"  he 
added. 

"It  is.  But  one  thing  at  a  time  —  the  leathern  gallows  is  the 
iniquity  we  are  unearthing  at  present  Ah  I  here  are  Mr.  Hawes 
and  his  subordinates." 

"Subordinates?" 

"You  will  see  why  I  call  them  so." 

Mr.  Williams,  "I  trust  you  will  not  accept  the  evidence  of 
a  refiractory  prisoner  against  an  honest  well-tried  o£&cer, 
whose  conduct  for  two  yean  past  we  have  watched  and  ap- 
proved." 

Mr.  Lacy  replied  with  dignity  — 

"Your  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Hawes  shall  weigh  in  his  favour 
at  every  part  of  the  evidence,  but  youiaust  not  dictate  to  me 
the  means  by  which  I  am  to  arrive  at  the  ^ruth." 

Mr.  Williams  bit  his  lip  and  was  red  and  silent. 

"But  your  reverence"  cried  Robinson  "don't  let  me  be  called 
a  refractory  prisoner  when  you  know  I  am  not." 

"Then  what  were  you  in  the  black  hole  for?" 

"For  obeying  orders." 
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'*Nofi»eii8el  hum!  Explain.'* 

"His  reverence  said  to  me,  *You  are  a  good  writer;  write 
your  own  life  down.  See  how  you  like  it  when  you  look  at  it 
with  reason's  eye  instead  of  passion's  all  spread  out  before  jrou 
in  its  true  colours.  Tell  the  real  facts  —  no  false  coiri,  nor  don't 
put  any  sentiments  down  you  don't  feel  to  please  me  —  I  shall 
only  despise  you,'  said  hid  reverence.  Well  sir  I  am  not  a  fool, 
and  so  of  course  I  could  see  how  wise  his  reverence  was,  and 
how  much  good  might  come  to  my  poor  sinful  soul  by  doing  his 
bidding;  and  I  said  a  little  prayer  he  had  taught  me  against  a 
self-deceiving  heart  —  his  reverence  is  always  letting  fly  at  self- 
deception  —  and  then  I  sat  down  and  I  said,  *NowI  won't  tell 
a  single  lie  or  make  myself  a  pin  better  or  worse  than  I  really 
am.'  Well,  gentlemen,  I  hadn't  written  two  pages  when  Mr. 
Fry  found  me  out  and  told  the  governor,  and  the  governor  had 
me  showed  into  the  black-hole  where  you  found  me." 

"This  is  Mr.  Fry  I  think?" 

"My  name  is  Fry." 

"  Was  this  prisoner  sent  to  the  black-hole  merely  for  writing 
his  life  by  the  chaplain's  orders  ?  " 

"You  must  ask  the  governor  sir.  My  business  is  to  report 
offences  and  to  execute  orders;  I  don't  give  'em." 

"Mr.  Hawes,  was  he  sent  to  the  black-hole  fordoing  what 
the  chaplain  had  set  him  to  do  by  way  of  a  moral  lesson?" 

"He  was  sent  for  scribbling  a  pack  of  lies  without  my 
leave." 

"What I  when  he  had  the  permission  of  your  superior 
officer." 

"  Of  my  superior  officer?" 

"Your  superior  in  the  department  of  instruction  I  mean. 
Can  you  doubt  that  he  is  so  with  these  rules  before  you?  Let  me 
read  you  one  of  them:  — 

"  ^Rule  18.  All  prisoners,  including  those  sentenced  to  hard 
labour,  are  to  have  such  time  allowed  them  for  instruction  as  the 
chaplain  may  think  proper,  whether  such  instruction  withdraw  them 
from  their  labour  for  a  time  or  not,* 

"And  again,  by  ^Rule  30.    Each  prisoner  is  to  have  every 
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means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  the  chaplain  skall  select 
for  each  as  suitable,^  So  that  you  have  passed  out  of  your  own 
department  into  a  higher  department,  which  was  a  breach  of 
discipline,  and  you  have  affironted  the  head  of  that  department 
and  strained  your  authority  to  undermine  his ,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  Kule  18,  which  establishes  this  principle :  that  should 
the  severities  of  the  prison  claim  a  prisoner  by  your  mouth,  and 
religious  or  moral  instruction  claim  him  by  the  chaplain's,  your 
department  must  give  way  to  the  higher  department** 

"This  is  very  new  to  me,  sir;  but  if  it  is  the  law  — " 

"Why,  you  see  it  is  the  law,  printed  for  your  guidance. 
I  undo  your  act  Mr.  Hawes;  the  prisoner  Hobinson  will  obey 
the  chaplain  in  all  things  that  relate  to  religious  or  moral 
instruction,  and  he  will  write  his  life  as  ordered,  and  he  is  not 
to  be  put  to  hard  labour  for  twenty*fbur  hours.  By  this  means 
he  will  recover  his  spirits  and  the  time  and  moral  improvement 
you  have  made  him  lose.  You  hear,  sir?"  added  he  very 
iharply. 

"I  hear**  said  Hawes  sulkily. 

"Go  on  with  your  evidence  Mr.  Eden." 

"Hobinson  my  man  you  see  that  machine?" 

"Ugh!  yes  1  see  it" 

"For  two  lionths  I  have  been  trying  to  convince  Mr.  Hawes 
that  engine  is  illegal.  I  fedled ;  but  I  have  been  more  fortunate 
with  this  gentleman  who  comes  from  the  Home  Office.  He  has 
not  taken  as  many  minutes  to  see  it  is  unlawful." 

"Stop  a  bit,  Mr.  Eden.  It  is  clearly  illegal,  lb)||t  the  t<»rtare 
it  not  proved." 

"Nor  ever  will  be"  put  in  Mr.  Hawes. 

"So  then,  Robinson,  no  man  on  earth  has  the  ri^  to  put 
you  into  that  macmke." 

"Hurrah!" 

"It  is  therefore  as  a  favour  that  I  ask  you  to  go  into  it  to 
ihow  its  operation." 

"A  favour,  your  reverenoe,  to  you?  I  aim  ready  in  a 
minute." 

Bobinson  was  jaiaeaned,  throttled,  and  nailed  in  the  man- 
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press.    Mr.  Lacy  stood  in  front  of  him  and  eyed  him  keenly  and 
grayely. 

"They  seem  yery  fond  of  you  these  fellows." 

"  Can  you  give  your  eyes  to  that  sight  and  your  ears  to  me  ?  *' 
asked  Mr.  Eden. 

"lean." 

"Then  I  introduce  to  you  a  new  character  —  Mr.  Fry.  Mr. 
Fry  is  a  real  character,  unlike  those  of  romance  and  melodrama, 
which  are  apt  to  be  either  a  streak  of  black  paint ,  or  else  a 
streak  of  white  paint.  Mr.  Fry  is  variegated.  He  is  a  moral 
magpie;  he  is,  if  possible,  as  devoid  of  humanity  as  his  chief ; 
but  to  balance  this  defect,  he  possesses,  all  to  himself,  a  quality, 
a  very  high  quality,  called  Honesty." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  high  quality  and  none  too  common." 

"He  is  one  of  those  men  to  whom  veracity  is  natural.  He 
would  hardly  know  how  to  tell  a  falsehood.  They  fly  about  him 
in  this  place  like  hailstones,  but  I  never  saw  one  come  from 
him." 

"Stay !  does  he  side  with  you  or  with  Mr.  Hawes  in  this  un- 
fortunate difference?" 

"  With  me ! "  cried  Mr.  Hawes  eagerly. 

Mr.  Eden  bowed  assent 
'      "Hum!" 

"This  honest  Nero  is  zealous  according  to  his  light;  he  has 
kept  a  strict  record  of  the  acts  and  events  of  the  gaol  for  four 
years  past;  i.  e,,  rather  more  than  two  years  of  Captain  O'Con- 
nor's gaolership ,  and  somewhat  less  than  two  years  of  the  pre- 
sent gaoler.  Such  a  journal,  rigorously  kept  out  of  pure  love  of 
truth  by  such  a  man ,  is  invaluable.  There  no  facts  are  likely 
to  be  suppressed  or  coloured,  since  the  record  was  never  in- 
tended for  any  eye  but  his  own.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Fry  will  gratify 
you  with  a  sight  of  this  journal.    Oblige  me  Mr.  Fry  1 " 

"Certainly  sir!  certainly  I"  replied  Fry  swelling  with  im- 
portance and  gratified  surprise. 

"Bring  it  me  at  once,  if  you  pkase." 

Fry  went  with  alacrity  for  his  journal. 

"Mr.  Lacy"  said  Mr.  Eden  with  a  slight  touch  of  reproach 
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"you  can  read  not  faces  only  but  complexions.  You  read  in  my 
yellow  face  and  sunken  eye  —  prejudice;  what  do  you  read 
here?**  arid  he  wheeled  like  lightning  and  pointed  to  Mr.Hawes, 
whose  face  and  very  lips  were  then  seen  to  be  the  colour  of 
ashes. 

The  poor  wretch  tried  to  recover  composure ,  and  retort  de- 
fiance; but  the  effort  came  too  late :  his  face  had  been  seen,  and 
once  seen  that  look  of  terror  anguish  and  hatred  was  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mr.Hawes?" 

"W  —  W  —  When  I  think  of  my  long  services,  and  the 
satisfacticm  I  have  given  to  my  superiors  —  and  now  my  turn- 
key's journal  to  be  taken  and  believed  against  mine." 

(Ckortts  of  Justices),    "  It  is  a  shame  I " 

ifr.  JEt/en  (very  sharply).  "Against  yours?  what  makes  him 
think  it  will  be  against  his?  The  man  is  his  admirer,  and  an 
honest  man.  What  injustice  has  he  to  dread  from  such  a 
source?" 

Mr,  Lary,  "I  really  cannot  understand  your  objection  to  a 
man's  evidence  whose  bias  lies  your  way;  and  I  must  say,  it 
^aks  well  for  Mr.  Eden  that  he  has  proposed  this  man  in 
evidence." 

At  this  juncture ,  the  magistrates ,  after  a  short  consultation, 
informed  Mr.  Lacy  that  they  had  business  of  more  importance 
to  transact,  and  could  give  no  more  time  to  what  appeared  to 
them  an  idle  and  useless  inquiry. 

"At  all  events,  gentlemen,"  replied  Mr.  Lacy  "I  trust  you 
will  not  leave  the  gaol.  I  am  not  here  to  judge  Mr.  Hawes, 
but  to  see  whether  Mr.  Eden's  demand  for  a  formal  inquiry  into 
his  acts  ought  to  be  granted  or  refused.  Now  unless  the  evi- 
dence takes  some  new  turn  I  incline  to  think  I  must  favour  the 
inquiry;  that  is  to  say,  should  the  chaplain  persist  in  de- 
manding it." 

"Which  I  shall" 

"Should  a  royal  commission  be  appointed  to  sit  here, 
I  should  naturally  wish  to  consult  you  as  to  the  component 
members  of  the  commission;  and  it  is  my  wish  to  pay  you  the 
It  U  never  too  late  to  mend,  I.  22 
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compliment  usual  in  such  cases  of  selecting  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  from  your  hody.  But  one  question  gentlemen 
before  you  go.  Haye  you  complied  with  No.  1  of  these  your 
rules?  Have  you  visited  every  prisoner  in  his  or  her  cell  once  a 
month?" 

"Certainly  not!" 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  Of  course  at  each  visit  you  have 
closely  examined  this  the  gaoler^s  book,  a  record  of  his  acts  and 
the  events  of  the  gaol?" 

"Portions  of  it  are  read  to  us;  this  is  a  form  which  I  believe 
is  never  omitted,  —  is  it  Mr.  Hawes?" 

"Never,  gentlemen!" 

"* Portions!*  and  'a  form!*  what  then  are  your  acts  of 
supervision?  Do  you  examine  the  turnkeys,  and  compare  their 
opinions  with  the  gaoler's?" 

"We  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  ungentlemanly  behaviour!" 
replied  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  been  longing  for  some  time  to 
give  Mr.  Lacy  a  slap. 

"Do  you  examine  the  prisoners  apart,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  intimidation  of  them?" 

"We  always  take  Mr.  Hawes  into  the  cells  with  us.** 

"Why  do  you  do  that?  pray!" 

"We  conceive  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  encouraging 
the  refuse  of  mankind  to  make  frivolous  complaints  against 
tiieir  best  friend." 

Here  the  speaker  and  his  mates  wore  a  marked  air  of  self- 
satisfaction. 

"Well,  sir!  has  the  present  examination  in  no  degree  shaken 
your  confidence  in  Mr.  Hawes*s  discretion?" 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"Nor  in  your  own  mode  of  scrutinizing  his  acts?" 

"Not  in  the  least." 

"That  is  enough!  —  gentlemen,  I  need  detain  you  no  longer 
from  the  business  you  have  described  as  more  important  than 
this!" 

Mr.  Lacy  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Mr.  Eden  smiled  to  him, 
end  said  quietly  — 
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"As  they  were  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  so  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Fielding;  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Fielding  so 
they  are  in  the  days  of  light;  and  as  they  are  now  so  will  they 
remain  until  they  are  swept  away  from  the  fiace  of  the  soil. 
(Keep  your  eye  on  Mr.  Hawes,  edging  away  there  so  adroitly.) 
It  is  not  their  fault,  it  is  their  nature ;  their  constitution  is  rotten; 
in  building  them  the  State  ignored  Nature,  as  Hawes  ignores  her 
in  his  self-invented  discipline." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?" 

**That  no  body  of  men  ever  gave  for  nothing  anything  worth 
anything,  nor  ever  will.  Now  knowledge  of  law  is  worth  some- 
tiling;  zeal,  independent  judgment,  honesty,  humanity,  diligence, 
are  worth  something  (are  you  watching  Mr.  Hawes,  sir?);  yet 
the  State,  greedy  goose,  hopes  to  get  them  out  of  a  body  of 
men  for  nothing ! " 

'*  Hum !    Why  has  Mr.  Hawes  retired  ?  " 

**  You  know  as  well  as  I  do." 

"Oh!  do  I?" 

**  Yes,  sir!  the  man's  terror  when  Fry's  journal  was  proposed 
in  evidence,  and  his  manner  of  edging  away  obliquely  to  the 
directiop  Fry  took,  were  not  lost  on  a  man  of  your  intelligence." 

**lf  you  think  that,  why  did  you  not  stop  him  till  Fry  came 
back  with  the  book?" 

"I  had  my  reasons;  meantime  we  are  not  at  a  stand-stilL 
Here  is  an  attested  copy  of  the  journal  in  question;  and  here  is 
Mr.  Hawes's  log-book.  Fry's  book  intended  for  no  mortal  eye 
but  his  own ;  Hawes's  concocted  for  inspection." 

*'*'!  see  a  number  of  projecting  marks  pasted  into  Fry's 
journal!" 

"Yes,  sir;  on  some  of  these  marks  are  written  the  names 
of  remarkable  victims  recurring  at  intervals;  on  others  are 
inscribed  the  heads  of  villainy,  —  *the  black-hole  ,*  *  starvation,* 
•thirst,'  *  privation  of  exercise,'  *  of  bed,'  *  of  gas,'  *  of  chapel,' 
*of  human  converse,'  'inhuman  threats,'  and  the  infernal  tor- 
ture called  the  'punishment-jacket.'  Somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
'  Watt's  ©ibliothecaBritannica.'  So  that  you  can  at  will  trace 
any  one  of  Mr.  Hawes's  illegal  punishments ,  and  see  it  running 
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like  a  mer  of  blood  through  many  hapless  names;  or  yoQ  can, 
if  you  like  it  better,  track  a  fe^low-i^reature  dripping  blood 
from  punishment  to  punishment  from  one  dark  page  to  another, 
till  release,  lunacy,  or  death  closes  the  list  of  his  recorded 
sufferings." 

Aided  by  Mr.  Eden,  who  whirled  over  the  leaves  of 
Mr.  Hawes's  log-book  for  him,  Mr.  Lacy  compared  several  pages 
of  the  two  books.  The  following  is  merely  a  selected  specimen 
of  the  entries  that  met  his  eye:  — 


Miu  Fry. 

Joram:  Writing  on  his  can 

—  bread  and  water. . 

Joram:  Bread  and  water. 

Joram:  Bread  and  water. 

Joram:  Crank  not  per- 
formed—  bread  and  water.   . 

Joram :  Punishment-j acket. 
Joram::  Refractory —  crank 

—  bread  and  water. 
Joram:  Attempted  suicide; 

insensible  when  found;  had 
cut  off  pieces  of  his  hair  to 
send  to  his  friends  —  sick  list. 

Josephs:  Crank  not  per- 
formed; says  he  could  not 
turn  the  crank  No.  9 ;  punish- 
ment-jacket. 

Tomson:  Communicating  in 
chapel  —  dark  cell  12  hours. 

Tomson:  Bread  and  water. 

Tomson:  Crank  not  per- 
formed; punishment-jacket 

Ihmson:  Dark  cells. 

Tomson:  No  chapel. 

Tomson:  Dark  cells. 

Tomson:  Melancholy. 


Mr.  Hawbs. 

Joram:  Refractory  —  bread 
and  water. 

Joram :  Refractory — crank ; 
bread  and  water. 


.  Joram:  Refractory  —  bread 
and  water. 

Joram:  Feigned  suicide; 
cause,  religious  despondency 
—  put  on  sick-list 

Josephs:  Refractory;  said  he 
would  not  work  on  crank  9; 
punishment-jacket 

Tomson:  Communicating  — 
dark  cells. 

Tomson:    Refractory   — 
jacket 


Tomson:  Afflicted  with  re- 
morse for  past  crimes  —  sur- 
geon. 
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Mr.  Fry.  Mb.  Hawes. 

Tomson:  Very  strange. 

Tomson:  Bemoved  to  Itma-  Tomson:  Bemoved  to  asy- 

tic  asylum.  lum. 

Tanner:  (9  years  old)  Caught  Ta^iner:  Caught  up  at  win- 
up  at  window;  eisked  what  he  dow;    answered  insolently  — 
did  there;  said  he  wanted  to  jacket, 
feel  the  light  —  jacket,  and 
bread  and  water  three  days. 

Tanner:  For  repining  —  Tanner:  Refractory  Ian- 
chapel  and  gas  stopped  until  guage  —  forbidden  chapel 
content.  until  reformation. 


^'Can  I  see  such  a  thing  as  a  prisoner  who  has  attempted 
suicide?"  inquired  he  with  lingering  incredulity. 

**  Yes !  there  are  tihree  on  this  landing.  Come  first  to  Joram, 
of  whom  Mr.  Hawes  writes  that  he  made  a  sham  attempt  on  his 
life  in  a  fit  of  religious  despondency  —  Mr.  Fry,  that  having 
been  jacketed,  and  put  on  bread  and  water  for  se^'eral  days, 
he  became  depressed  in  spirits,  and  made  a  real  attempt  on  his 
life.  Ah!  here  is  Mr.  Fry,  he  is  coming  this  way  to  tell  you  his 
first  falseheod.  Hawes  has  been  all  this  while  persuading  him 
to  it." 

"Where  is  your  journal  Mr.  Fry?" 

"  Well , '  sir ,"  replied  Fry  hanging  his  head ,  "  I  can't  show  it 
you.  I  lent  it  to  a  friend  now  I  remember,  and  he  has  taken 
it  out  of  the  gaol;  but"  added  he  with  a  sense  of  relief ,  "you 
ean  ask  me  any  questions  you  like  and  I  '11  answer  them  all  one 
as  my  book." 

"Well  then  was  Joram's  attempt  at  suicide  a  real  or  a  feigned 
one?^ 

"Well  I  should  say  it  was  a  real  one.  1  found  him  insensible 
and  he  did  not  come  to  for  best  part  of  a  quarter  of  an  hotnr." 

"  Open  hiar  cell." 

"Joram  I  am  here  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ask  you 
some  questions.  Answer  them  tmly  and  without  fear.  Some 
months  ago  you  made  an  attempt  on  your  life." 
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The  prisoner  shuddered  and  hung  his  head. 

"Don't  be  discouraged  Joram,"  put  in  Mr.  Eden  kindly,  "this 
gentleman  is  not  a  harsh  judge,  he  will  make  allowances.** 

"Thank  you  gentlemen." 

"  What  made  you  attempt  your  life  ?"  persisted  Lacy.  "  Was 
it  from  religious  despondency?" 

"That  it  was  not.  What  did  I  know  about  religion  before 
his  reverence  here  came  to  the  gaol?  No  sir  I  was  clammed  to 
death." 

"Clammed?" 

"Yes,  sir,  clammed  and  no  mistake." 

"North-country  word  for  starved,"  explained  Mr.  Eden. 

"No,  sir,  I  was  starved  as  well.  It  was  very  cold  weather, 
and  they  gave  me  nothing  but  a  roll  of  bread  no  bigger  than  my 
fist  once  a  day  for  best  part  of  a  week.  So  being  starved  vrith 
cold  and  clammed  with  hunger  I  knew  I  couldn't  live  many 
hours  more ,  and  then  the  pain  in  my  vitals  was  so  dreadful  sir 
I  was  obliged  to  cut  it  short.  Ay !  ay  I  your  reverence,  I  know  it 
was  very  wicked  —  but  what  was  I  to  do  ?  If  I  hadn't  attempted 
my  life  I  shouldn't  be  alive  now.  A  poor  fellow  doesn't  know 
what  to  do  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lacy,  "I  promise  you  your  food  shall 
never  be  tampered  with  again." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  Oh!  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  now 
sir;  they  have  never  clammed  me  since  I  attempted  my  life." 

Mr.  Eden,    "  Suicide  is  at  a  premium  here." 

"  What  was  your  first  ofience  ?  "  asked  Lacy. 

"Writing  on  my  can." 

"What  did  you  write  on  the  can?" 

"I  wrote  *I  want  to  speak  to  the  governor.'" 

"  Couldn't  you  ring  and  ask  to  see  him?" 

"  King  and  ask  ?  I  had  rung  half-a-dozen  times  and  asked  to 
see  him  and  could  not  get  to  see  him.  My  hand  was  blistered 
and  I  wanted  to  ask  him  to  put  me  on  a  different  sort  of  work 
'till  such  time  as  it  could  get  leave  to  heal." 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Eden,  "ol^serve  the  sequence  of  iniquity, 
A  refractory  gaoler  defies  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  He  breaks 
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Hule  37  and  other  rules  by  which  he  is  ordered  to  be  always 
accessible  to  a  prisoner.  The  prisoner  being  in  a  strait,  through 
▼hich  the  gaoler  alone  can  guide  him,  begs  for  an  interview; 
unable  to  obtain  this  in  his  despair  he  writes  one  innocent  line 
on  his  can  imploring  the  gaoler  to  see  him.  None  of  the  beasts 
say  *what  has  he  written?'  they  say  only  here  be  scratches, 
and  they  put  him  on  bread  and  water  for  an  illegal  period;  and 
Mr.  Hawes's  new  and  illegal  interpretation  of  'bread  and  water,* 
is  aimed  at  his  life.  1  mean  that  instead  of  receiving  three  times 
per  diem  a  weight  of  bread  equal  to  the  weight  of  his  ordinary 
diets  (which  is  clearly  the  intention  of  the  bread  and  water 
statute) ,  he  has  once  a  day  four  ounces  of  bread.  So  because 
a  refractory  gaoler  breaks  the  discipline,  a  prisoner  with  whom 
no  breach  of  the  discipline  originated  is  feloniously  put  to  death 
unless  he  *cuts  it  short*  by  that  which  in  every  spot  of  the 
earth  but  —  gaol  is  a  deadly  crime  in  Heaven's  eyes  —  self- 
murder.*' 

"  What  an  eye  your  reverence  ha'  got  for  things  I  Well  now 
it  doesn't  sound  quite  fair  does  it?  but  stealing  is  a  dog's  trick, 
and  if  a  man  behaves  like  ^  dog  he  must  look  to  be  treated  like 
one;  and  he  will  be  too." 

"T)iat  is  right,  Joram;  you  look  at  it  from  that  point  of  view, 
and  we  will  look  at  it  from  another." 

"  Open  Naylor's  cell." 

"Naylor ,  what  drove  you  to  attempt  suicide?" 

"Oh I  you  know,  sir." 

"But  this  gentleman  does  not." 

"Well,  gents,  they  had  been  at  me  a  pretty  while  one  way 
and  another ;  they  put  me  in  the  jacket  'till  I  fainted  away." 

"  Stop  a  minute ,  is  the  jacket  very  painful?  " 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  it,  sir." 

"What  is  its  effect?    What  sort  of  pain?" 

"Why?  all  sorts !  it  crushes  your  very  heart  Then  it  makes 
you  ache  from  your  hair  to  your  heel,  till  you  would  thank  and 
bless  any  man  to  knock  you  on  the  headL  Then  it  takes  you 
by  the  throat  and  pinches  you  and  rasps  you  all  at  one  time. 
However  I  don't  think  but  what  I  could  have  stood  up  against 
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that,  if  I  had  had  food  enough;  but  how  can  a  chap  face  trouble 
and  pain  and  hard  labour  on  a  crumb  a  day?  However  what 
finally  screwed  up  my  stocking  altogether  gents,  was  their 
taking  away  my  gas.  It  was  the  dark  winter  nights,  and  there 
was  me  set  with  an  empty  belly  and  the  cell  like  a  graye.  So 
then  I  turned  a  little  queer  in  the  head  by  all  account,  and 
I  saw  things  that  ~  hem  I  —  didn't  suit  my  complaint  at  all, 
you  know." 

**Whatthmg8?" 
.  "Well,  gents,  it  is  all  over  now,  but  it  makes  ma  shiver 
still ,  so  I  don't  care  to  be  reminded ;  let  us  drop  it  if  it  is  all  the 
same  to  you.*' 

"But  Naylor,  for  the  sake  of  ot^r  poor  felbws  and  to 
oblige  me." 

"  Oh!  your  reverence  if  I  can  oblige  you  that  alters  the  case 
entirely.  Well  then,  sir,  if  you  must  know,  I  saw  'Child  of 
Heir  wrote  in  great  letters  of  fire  all  over  that  side  of  the  celL 
Always  every  evening  this  was  all  my  society  as  the  saying  is; 
*  Child  of  Hell'  wrote  ten  times  brighter  than  gas." 

"Couldn't  you  shut  your  eyes  and  go  to  sleep?"  said  Mr. 
Lacy. 

"How  could  I  sleep?  and  I  did  shut  my  eyes,  and  then  the 
letters  they  came  through  my  eye-lids.  So  when  this  fell  on 
the  head  of  all  my  troubles  I  turned  wild,  and  I  said  to  myself 
one  afternoon,  *Now  here  is  my  belly  empty  and  nothing 
coming  to  it,  and  there  is  the  sun  a  setting,  and  by-and-by  my 
cell  will  be  brimfuU  of  hell-fire  —  let  me  end  my  troubles  and  get 
one  night's  rest  if  I  never  see  another.'  So  I  hung  myself  up  to 
the  bar  by  my  hanunock-strap ,  and  that  is  all  I  remember  ex- 
cept finding  myself  on  my  back  with  Mr.  Fry  and  a  lot  round  me 
some  coaxing  and  some  cursing;  and  when  I  saw  where  I  was  I 
fell  a  crying  and  blubbering,  to  think  that  I  had  so  nearly  broke 
prison  and  there  they  had  got  me  stilL  I  dare  say  Mr.  Fry 
remembers  how  I  took  on." 

"Ay  my  man  I  remember  we  got  no  thanks  for  bringing 
you  to." 

"I  was  a  poor  unconverted  sinner  then"  replied  Mr.  Naylor 
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demurely  '*and  didi^t  know  my  fault  and  the  eonsequences ; 
but  I  thank  you  now  with  all  my  heart  Mr.  Fry  sir." 

^'I  am  to  understand  then  that  you  accuse  the  gaoler  of 
driving  you  to  suicide  by  unlawful  severities?" 

"No  sir  I  don't.  I  only  tell  you  how  it  happened,  and  you 
shouldn't  have  asked  me  if  you  didn't  care  to  know;  and  as  for 
blaming  folk,  the  man  I  blame  the  most  is  John  Naylor.  His 
reverence  there  has  taught  me  to  look  at  home.  If  1  hadn't 
robbed  honest  folk  I  shouldn't  have  robbed  myself  of  character 
and  liberty  and  health,  and  Mr.  Hawes  wouldn't  have  robbed 
me  of  food  and  light  and  life  wellnigh.  Certainly  there  is  a  deal 
of  igpiorance  and  stupidity  in  this  here  gaoL  The  governor  has 
no  head-piece;  can't  understand  that  a  prisoner  is  made  out 
of  the  same  stuff  as  he  is  —  skin  and  belly,  heart,  bones  an' 
all.  I  should  say  he  wasn't  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  lives  of  a 
litter  of  pigs,  let  alone  a  couple  of  hundred  men  and  women; 
but  all  is  one  for  that;  if  he  was  bom  without  any  gumption  as 
the  saying  is,  1  wasn't,  and  I  didn't  ought  to  be  in  a  fool's 
power;  that  is  my  fault  entirely,  not  the  fool's;  ain't  it  now?  If 
I  hadn't  come  to  the  mill  the  miller  would  never  have  grinded 
me  I     I  sticks  to  that ! " 

"Well  said,  Naylor.  Come  sir.  One  higher  than  the  State 
takes  precedence  here;  we  must  on  no  account  shake  a  Christian 
frame  of  mind  or  rekindle  a  sufferer's  wrongs.  Yes  Naylor, 
forgive  and  you  shall  be  forgiven*  I  am  pleased  with  you, 
greatly  pleased  with  you  my  poor  fellow.    There  is  my  hand ! " 

Naylor  took  his  reverence's  hand  and  his  very  forehead 
reddened  with  pride  and  pleasure  at  so  warm  a  word  of  praise 
from  the  revered  mouth.  They  went  out  of  the  cell.  Being 
now  in  the  corridor  Mr.  Eden  addressed  the  Government  official 
thus: 

*^My  proofs  draw  to  a  close.  I  could  multiply  instances  ad 
infinitum  —  but  what  is  the  use?  If  these  do  not  convince  you 
you  would  not  believe  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  What  do 
I  say?  Have  not  Naylor  and  Joram  and  many  others  come  back 
from  the  dead  to  tell  you  by  what  roads  they  were  driven  there? 
One  example  remains  to  be  shown:  to  a  philosophical  mind  it  is 
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no  stronger  than  the  rest;  but  there  are  many  men  who  can  re- 
ceive no  very  strong  impression  except  tlurough  their  senses. 
You  may  be  one  of  these ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  give  your  judg- 
ment every  aid.    Where  is  Mr.  Fry?   He  has  left  us." 

"I  am  coming  to  attend  you  sir,'*  cried  Evans  from  above. 
"  Mr.  Fry  is  gone  to  the  governor." 

"  Where  are  we  going?"  asked  Mr.  Lacy. 

"To  examine  a  prisoner  whom  the  gaoler  tortured  with  the 
jacket,  and  ended  by  robbing  him  of  his  gas  and  his  bed  con- 
trary to  law.  Evans,  since  you  are  here,  relate  all  that  hap- 
pened to  Edward  Josephs  on  the  fourth  of  this  month  —  and 
mind  you  don't  exaggerate." 

"Well,  sir,  they  had  been  at  him  for  near  a  month  over^ 
tasking  him  and  then  givmg  him  the  jacket,  and  starving  him 
and  overtasking  him  again  on  his  empty  stomach  till  the  poor 
lad  was  a  living  skeleton.  On  the  fourth  the  governor  put  him 
in  the  jacket ,  and  there  he  was  kept  till  he  swooned." 

^'Ah!" 

"Then  they  flung  two  buckets  of  water  over  him  and  that 
brought  him  to.  Then  they  sent  him  to  his  cell  and  there 
shaking  with  cold,  the  governor  ordered  his  gas  to  be  taken 
away  —  his  hands  were  shaking  over  it  for  a  little  warmth  when 
they  robbed  him  of  that  bit  o'  comfort." 

"Hum!" 

"  Contrary  to  law  1 "  put  in  Mr.  Eden. 

"Well,  sir,  he  was  a  quiet  lad  not  given  to  murmur,  but  at 
losing  his  gas  he  began  to  cry  out  so  loud  you  might  hear  him 
all  over  the  prison." 

"What  did  he  cry?" 

"Sir,  he  cried  MURDER  I" 

"  Go  on." 

"Then  I  came  to  him  and  found  him  shivering  and  dripping, 
and  crying  fit  to  break  his  poor  heart" 

"And  did  you  do  nothing  for  him?" 

"I  did  what  I  could,  sir.  I  took  him  and  twisted  his  bed- 
clothes so  tight  round  him  the  air  could  not  get  in ,  and  before  I 
left  him  his  sobs  went  down  and  he  looked  like  warm  and 
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■  Bleeping  after  all  his  troubles.    Well,  sir,  they  can  tell  you 
I      better  that  did  the  job ,  but  it  seems  the  goyernor  sent  another 

■  turnkey  called  Hodges  to  take  away  his  bed  from  under  him.'' 
"Oh  I" 
"Well  sir!  oh  dear  me!   I  hope,  your  reverence,  I  shall 

never  have  to  tell  this  story  again  for  it  chokes  me  every  time." 

And  the  man  was  unable  to  go  on  for  a  while. 

"Well,  sir,  the  poor  thing  it  seems  didn't'  cry  out  as  he  had 
about  the  gas ,  he  took  it  quite  quiet — that  might  have  let  them 
know,  but  some  folk  can  see  nothing  till  it  is  too  late  —  and  he 
gave  Hodges  his  hand  to  show  he  bore  him  no  malice.  Eh  dear! 
eh  dear!  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  never  seen  this  wicked  place !" 

"Wicked  place  indeed!"  said  Mr.  Lacy  solemnly.  "You 
make  me  edmost  dread  to  ask  the  result." 

"  You  shall  see  the  result.    Evans ! " 

Cvans  opened  cell  15 ,  and  he  and  Mr.  Eden  stood  sorrowful 
aside  while  Mr.  Lacy  entered  the  cell.  The  first  thing  he  saw 
was  a  rude  cof&n  standing  upright  by  the  window,  the  next 
a  dead  body  lying  stark  vpon  a  mattress  on  the  floor.  The  official 
uttered  a  cry  like  the  scream  of  a  woman ! 

*' What  is  this?  How  dare  you  bring  me  to  such  a  place 
as  this?" 

"This  is  that  Edward  Josephs  whose  sufferings  you  have 
heard  and  pitied." 

"Poor  wretch!  Heaven  forgive  us!  What  did  he  —  did 
he—?" 

"  He  took  one  step  to  meet  inevitable  death  —  he  hanged 
himself  that  same  night  by  his  handkerchief  to  this  bar.  Turn 
his  poor  body  Evans.  See,  sir,  here  is  Mr.  Hawes's  mark 
upon  his  back.  These  livid  stripes  are  from  the  infernal  jacket 
and  helped  lash  him  into  his  grave.  You  are  ill.  Here !  some 
wine  firom  my  flask !   You  will  faint  else ! " 

"Thank  you!  Yes,  I  was  rather  faint.  It  is  passed.  Mr. 
Eden,  I  find  my  life  has  been  spent  among  words  —  things  of 
such  terrible  significance  are  new  to  me.  God  forgive  us !  how 
came  this  to  pass  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century?  The  — 
scoundrel!" 
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"Kick  him  out  of  the  gaol ,  but  do  not  swear;  it  is  a  sin.  By 
removing  him  from  this  his  great  temptation  we  may  save  even 
his  blood-stained  soul.  But  the  soula  of  his  victims?  Oh  sir 
when  a  good  man  is  hurried  to  his  grave  our  lamentations  cure 
natural  but  unwise;  but  think  what  he  commits  who  hurries 
thieves  and  burglars  and  homicides  unprepared  before  their 
eternal  Judge.  In  this  poor  boy  lay  the  materials  of  a  saint  — 
mild,  docile,  grateful,  believing.  I  was  winning  him  to  all 
that  is  good  when  I  fell  sick.  The  sufferings  I  saw  and  could  not 
stop  —  they  made  me  sick.  You  did  not  know  that  when  you 
let  my  discoloured  cheeks  prejudice  you  against  my  truth.  Ohl 
1  forgive  you  dear  sir!  Yes  Heaven  is  inscrutable;  for  had  I 
not  fallen  ill  —  yes  I  was  leading  you  up  to  Heaven,  was  I  not? 
Oh  my  lost  sheep!  my  poor  lost  sheep!"  And  the  faithful 
shepherd,  at  the  bottom  of  whose  wit  and  learning  lay  a  heart 
simpler  than  beats  in  any  dunce,  forgot  Hawes  and  everything 
else  and  began  to  mourn  by  the  dead  body  of  his  wandering 
sheep. 

Then  in  that  gloomy  abode  of  blood  and  tears  Heaven 
wrought  a  miracle.  One  who  for  twenty  years  past  had  been  an 
official  beeame  a  man  for  full  five  minutes.  Light  biu*st  on  him 
—  Nature  rushed  back  upon  her  truant  son  and  seized  her 
long-forgotten  empire.  The  frost  and  reserve  of  office  melted 
like  snow  in  summer  before  the  sun  of  religion  and  humanity. 
How  unreal  and  idle  appeared  now  the  twenty  years  gone  in 
tape  and  circumlocution!  Away  went  his  life  of  shadows  —  his 
career  of  watery  polysyllables  meandering  through  the  great 
desert  into  the  Dead  Sea.  He  awoke  from  his  desk  and  saw  the 
corpse  of  an  Englishman  murdered  by  routine ,  and  the  tears  of 
a  man  of  Ood  dripping  upon  it. 

Then  his  ^oul  burst  its  desk  and  his  heart  broke  its  polysyl- 
lables and  its  tapen  bonds,  and  the  man  of  office  came  quickly 
to  the  man  of  God  and  seized  his  hand  with  both  his  which 
shook  very  much,  and  pressed  it  again  and  again  and  again,  and 
his  eyes  glistened  and  his  voice  faltered. 

"This  shall  never  be  again.  How  these  tears  honour  you  I 
but  they  cut  me  to  the  heart.    There!   there!   I  believe  every 
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irord  you  have  told  me  now.  Be  comforted  I  you  are  not  to 
blame  I  there  were  always  villains  in  the  world  and  fools  like  us 
that  could  not  understand  or  belieTe  in  an  apostle  like  you.  We 
are  all  in  fault,  but  not  you  1  Be  comforted!  Law  and  order 
shall  be  restored  this  very  day  and  none  of  these  poor  creatures 
shall  suffer  violence  again  or  wrong  of  any  sort  —  by  God  I  '* 

So  these  two  grasped  hands  and  pledged  faith  and  for  a 
while  at  least  joined  hearts. 

Mr.  Eden  thanked  him  with  a  grace  and  dignity  all  his  own. 
Then  he  said  with  a  winning  sweetness,  ^^  Go  now,  my  dear  sir, 
and  do  your  duty.  Act  for  once  upon  an  impulse.  At  this  mo- 
ment you  see  things  as  you  will  see  them  when  you  come  to  die. 
A  li^ht  from  Heaven  shines  on  your  path  at  this  moment.  Walk 
by  it  ere  the  world  dims  it  Go  aod  leave  me  to  repent  the  many 
unclmstian  tempers  I  have  shown  you  in  one  short  hour,  my 
heat  and  bitterness  and  arrogance  —  in  this  solemn  place." 

"His  unchristian  temper!  poor  soul!  there  take  me  to  the 
justices  Mr.  Evans,  and  you  follow  me  as  soon  as  you  like.  Yes 
my  worthy  friend  I  will  act  upon  an  impulse  for  once  —  Ugh  !'* 

TVbeeling  rapidly  out  of  the  cell  as  unlike  his  past  self  as  a 
pin-wheel  in  a  shop  drawer  and  ditto  ignited  he  met  at  the  very 
door  Hr.  Hawes ! 

"  You  have  been  witnessing  a  sad  sight  sir,  and  one  that  no- 
body,  I  assure  you,  deplores  more  than  I  do '^  said  Mr.  Hawes 
in  a  gentle  and  feeling  tone. 

Mr.  Lacy  answered  Mr.  Hawes  by  looking  him  all  over  from 
bead  to  foot  and  back,  then  looking  sternly  into  his  eyes  he 
turned  his  back  on  him  sharp,  and  left  him  standing  there 
without  a  word. 

CHAPTER  XXYI. 

The  gaoler  had  been  out-witted  by  the  priest  Hawes  had 
sneaked  after  Fry  to  beg  him  for  heaven's  sake,  that  was  the 
phrase  he  used ,  not  to  produce  his  journal.  Fry  thought  this 
very  hard,  and  it  took  Hawes  ten  minutes  to  coax  him  over.  Mr. 
£den  had  calculated  on  this,  and  worked  with  the  attested 
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oopy,while  Hawes  was  wasting  his  time  suppressing  the  ori^nal. 
Hawes  was  too  cunning  to  accompany  Fry  back  to  Mr.  Lacy ;  be 
allowed  five  minutes  more  to  elapse:  all  which  time  his  antago- 
nist was  pumping  truth  into  the  judge  a  gallon  a  stroke.  At 
last  up  came  Mr.Hawes  to  protect  himself  and  baffle  the  parson: 
he  came,  he  met  Mr.  Lacy  at  the  dead  prisoner*8  door,  and  read 
his  defeat 

Mr.  Lacy  joined  the  justices  in  their  room. 

"I  have  one  question  to  ask  you,  gentlemen,  before  I  go :  — 
How  many  attempts  at  suicide  were  made  in  this  gaol  under 
Captain  O'Connor  while  sole  gaoler?'* 

"  I  don't  remember"  replied  Mr.  Williams. 

"It  would  be  odd  if  you  did,  for  no  one  such  attempt  took 
place  under  him." 

"Are  you  aware  how  many  attempts  at  suicide  took  place 
during  the  two  years  that  this  Hawes  governed  a  part  of  the 
gaol,  being  kept  in  some  little  check  by  O'Connor,  but  not 
much,  as  unfortunately  you  encouraged  the  inferior  officer  to 
defy  his  superior?  Five  attempts  at  suicide  during  this  period, 
gentlemen.  And  now  do  you  know  how  many  such  attempts 
have  occurred  since  Mr.  Hawes  has  been  sole  gaoler?" 

"  I  really  don't  know.  Prisoners  are  always  shamming ,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Woodcock. 

"I  do  not  allude  to  feigned  attempts,  of  which  there  have 
been  several,  but  to  desperate 'attempts ;  some  of  which  have 
left  the  prisoner  insensible ,  some  have  resulted  in  his  death  — 
how  many  of  these  ?  " 

"Four  or  five  I  believe." 

"Ah,  you  have  not  thought  it  worth  Vhile  to  inquire !t 
Hum !  —  well  fourteen  at  least.    Come  in  Mr.  Eden. 

"  Gentlemen ,  you  have  neglected  your  duty ;  making  every 
allowance  for  your  inexperience,  it  still  is  clear  that  you  have 
undertaken  the  supervision  of  a  gaol,  and  yet  have  exercised  no 
actual  supervision;  even  now  the  life  or  death  of  the  prisoners 
seems  to  you  a  matter  of  indifference.  If  you  are  reckless  on 
such  a  point  as  this ,  what  chance  have  the  minor  circumstances 
of  their  welfare  of  being  watched  by  you?  and  frankly  I  am 
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ptUKled  to  Goneeive  what  you  proposed  to  yourselves  when  you 
undertook  an  office  so  important  and  requiring  so  great  vigil- 
ance. I  say  this,  gentlemen,  merely  to  explain  why  I  cannot 
have  the  pleasure  I  did  promise  myself,  of  putting  one  of  your 
names  into  the  royal  commission  which  will  sit  upon  this  prison 
in  compliance  with  the  chaplain's  petition." 

Mr.  Eden  bowed  gratefully,  and  his  point  being  formally 
gained ,  he  hurried  away  to  make  up  for  lost  time ,  and  visit  his 
longing  prisoners.  While  he  passed  like  sunshine  from  cell  to 
ceil  9  Mr.  Lacy  took  a  note  or  two  in  solemn  silence ,  and  the  in- 
justices conferred. 

Mr.Palmer  whispered  **  We  had  bettet  have  taken  Mr.Eden's 
advice." 

The  other  two  snorted  ill-assured  defiance. 

Mr.  Lacy  looked  up.  "  You  will  hold  yourselves  in  readiness 
to  be  examined  before  the  commission." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Hawes  walked  into  the  room  without  his 
mask ,  and  in  his  own  brutal  voice  —  the  voice  he  spoke  to  pri- 
soners with  —  addressed  himself  with  great  insolence  of  manner 
to  Mr.  Lacy.  "  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  hold  commissions  over 
me-  I  think  myself  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  the  government 
Hian  they  have  ever  been  to  me.  What  they  give  me  is  little 
enough  for  what  I  have  given  them,  and  when  insults  are  added 
to  a  man  of  honour  and  an  old  servant  of  the  Queen,  he  fiings 
his  commission  in  your  face;"  and  the  unveiled  ruffian  raised 
his  voice  to  a  roar,  and  with  his  hand  flung  an  unaginary  com- 
mission into  Mr.  Lacy's  face ,  who  drew  back  astounded ;  then 
resuming  his  honeyed  manner  Hawes  turned  to  the  justices.  "  I 
return  into  your  hands  gentlemen  the  office  I  received  from  you. 
I  thank  you  for  the  support  you  have  afforded  me  in  my  endea- 
Tours  to  substitute  discipline  for  the  miserable  laxity  and 
slovenliness  and  dirt  we  found  here ;  and  your  good  opinion  will 
always  console  me  for  the  insults  I  have  received  from  a  crack- 
brained  parson  and  his  tools  in  the  gaol  and  out  of  it." 

"Your  resignation  is  accepted"  said  Mr.  Lacy  coldly,  and  as 
your  connexion  with  —  gaol  is  now  ended,  in  virtue  of  my 
powers  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  I  here  produce,  I 
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give  you  the  use  of  the  gaoler's  house  for  a  week  that  you  may 
have  time  to  move  ypur  effects,  but  for  many  reasons  it  is  advi- 
sable that  you  should  not  remain  in  the  gaol  a  single  hour.  Be 
so  good  therefore  as  to  quit  the  gaol  as  soon  as  youcohveniently 
can.  One  of  the  turnkeys  shall  assist  you  to  convey  to  your 
house  whatever  you  have  in  this  building." 

"I  have  nothing  to  take  out  of  the  gaol  man'*  replied  Hawes 
rudely,  "  except"  —  and  here  he  did  a  bit  of  pathos  and  dignity, 
"my  zeal  for  Her  Majesty's  service ,  and  my  integrity." 

"Ah,"  replied  Lacy  quietly,  "you  won't  want  any  help  to 
carry  them." 

Mr.  Hawes  left  the  room  bowing  to  the  justices  and  ostenta- 
tiously ignoring  the  government  official. 

Mr.  Williams  shouted  after  him. 

"He  carries  our  respect  wherever  he  goes,"  said  this  magis- 
trate with  a  fidelity  worthy  a  better  cause. 

The  other  two  hung  their  heads  and  did  not  echo  their  chief. 
The  tide  was  turned  against  Gaoler  Hawes ,  and  these  two  were 
not  the  articles  to  swim  against  a  stream  even  though  that 
stream  was  truth. 

Mr.  Hawes  took  his  time.  He  shook  hands  with  Fry.  Who 
bade  him  farewell  with  regret.  Who  is  there  that  somebody 
does  not  contrive  to  like?  And  rejecting  even  this  mastiff's 
compseny  he  made  a  gloomy,  solitary  progress  through  the  pri- 
son for  the  last  time. 

"How  clean  and  beautiful  it  all  is!  it  wasnt  like  that  when 
I  came  to  it,  and  it  never  will  again." 

Some  gleams  of  remorse  began  to  flit  about  that  thick  scull 
and  self- deceiving  heart,  for  punishment  suggests  remorse  to 
sordid  natifres.  But  his  strong  and  abiding  feeling  was  a 
sincere  and  profound  sense  of  ill-usage  —  long  service  — 
couldn't  overlook  a  single  error  —  ungrateful  government,  etc. 

"Prison  go  to  the  devil  now  —  and  serve  them  right" 

At  last  he  drew  near  the^  outer  court,  and  there^  he  met  a 
sight  that  raised  all  the  flend  within  him.  There  was  Mr.  Eden 
ushenng  Strutt  into  the  garden,  and  telling  Evans  the  old  man 
was  to  pass  his  whole  days  there  till  he  was  better. 
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"  So  that  is  the  way  you  keep  the  rules  now  you  have  imder- 
mined  me  I  No  cell  at  all.  I  thought  what  you  would  come  to. 
You  haven't  been  long  gettmg  there." 

"Mr.  Hawes,"  replied  the  other  with  perfect  good  ^mper, 
"Rule  34  of  this  prison  enjoins  that  every  prisoner  shall  take 
daily  as  much  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  is  necessary  for  his 
health.  You  have  violated  this  rule  so  long  that  now  Strutfs 
health  requires  him  to  pass  many  more  hours  in  the  air  than  he 
otherwise  would;  he  is  dying  for  air  and  amusement,  and  he 
shall  have  both  sooner  than  die  for  the  want  of  them,  or  of 
anything  I  can  give  him." 

"And  what  is  it  to  Mmf^  retorted  Evans  with  rude  triumph; 
"he  is  no  longer  an  ofiQcer  of  this  gaol;  he  has  got  the  sack  and 
orders  to  quit  into  the  bargain." 

Fear  is  entertained  that  Mr.  Evans  had  listened  more  or  less 
at  the  door  of  the  justices'  room. 

"Is  this  so  sir?"  asked  Mr.  Eden  gravely,  politely,  and  with- 
out a  shadow  of  visible  exultation. 

"You  know  it  is,  you  sneaking  undermining  villain;  you 
have  weathered  on  me ,  you  have  out -manoeuvred  me.  When 
was  an  honest  soldier  a  match  for  a  parson?" 

"  Ah ! "  cried  Mr.  Eden ;  "  then  run  to  the  gate ,  Evans ,  and 
let  the  men  into  the  gaol  with  the  printing-press  and  the  looms. 
They  have  been  waiting  four  hours  for  this." 

Hawes  turned  black  with  rage. 

"O  I  know  you  made  sure  of  winning;  a  black-guard  that 
loads  the  dice  can  always  do  that.  Yom:  triumph  won't  be 
long.  I  was  in  this  gaol  honoured  and  respected  for  four  years 
till  you  came.  You  won't  be  four  mouths  before  you  are  kicked 
out,  and  no  one  to  say  a  good  word  for  you.  A  pretty  Christian ; 
to  suborn  my  own  servants  and  rob  me  of  my  place  and  make 
me  a  beggar  in  my  old  age ,  a  man  you  are  not  worthy  to  serve 
under,  a  man  that  served  his  country  by  sea  and  land  before  you 
were  whelped  ye  black  hypocrite.  You  a  Christian  I  you?  If  I 
thought  that  I'd  turn  Atheist  or  anything,  you  poor  back-biting 
—  tale-telling  —  sneaking  —  undermining  —  false  witness 
bearing  — " 
h  is  never  too  tale  to  mend*  L  23 
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"  Unhappy  man  "  cried  Mr.  Eden ;  "  turn  those  perverse  eyes 
jfrom  the  faults  of  others  to  your  own  danger.  The  temptations 
under  which  you  fell  end  here ;  then  let  their  veil  fall  from  your 
eyes,  and  you  may  yet  bless  those  who  came  between  your  soul 
and  its  everlasting  ruin.  Your  victims  are  dead;  their  eternal 
fate  is  fixed  by  you.  Heaven  is  more  merciful  —  it  has  not  struck 
you  dead  by  your  victim's  side ;  it  gives  you,  the  greatest  sinner 
of  all ,  a  chance  to  escape.  Seize  that  chance.  Waste  no  time 
in  passion  and  petulance  —  think  only  of  your  forfeited  souL 
Madman,  to  your  knees!  What!  dare  you  die  as  you  have 
lived  these  three  years  past?  dare  you  die  abhorred  of  Heaven? 
Fool !  see  yourself  as  every  eye  on  earth  and  in  Heaven  sees  you. 
The  lan^  contains  no  criminal  so  black  as  you.  Other  homicides 
have  struck  hastily  on  provocation  or  stung  by  injury,  or  thrust 
or  drawn  by  some  great  passion  —  but  you  have  deliberately 
gnawed  away  men's  lives.  Others  have  seen  their  one  victim 
die ,  but  you  have  looked  on  your  many  victims  dying  yet  not 
spared  them.  Other  homicides'  hands  are  stained,  but  yours  are 
steeped  in  blood.  To  your  knees  Man -slayer!  I  dare  not 
promise  you  that  a  life  given  to  penitence  and  charity  will  save 
so  foul  a  soul,  but  it  may,  for  Heaven's  mercy  is  infinite.  Seize 
on  that  small  chance.  Seize  it  like  one  who  feels  Satan  clutch- 
ing him  and  dragging  him  down  to  eternal  flames.  Life  is  short, 
eternity  is  close ,  judgment  is  sure.  A  few  short  years  and  you 
must  meet  Edward  Josephs  again  before  the  Eternal  Judge. 
What  a  tribunal  to  face ,  your  victims  opposite  you !  There  the 
longstanding  prejudices  that  save  you  from  a  felon's  death  here 
■will  avail  you  nothing.  There  the  quibbles  that  pass  current  on 
earth  will  be  blasted  with  the  lips  that  dare  to  utter  an,d  the 
hearts  that  coin  them.  Before  Him,  who  has  neither  body  nor 
parts,  yet  created  all  the  forms  of  matter,  vainly  will  you  pretend 
that  you  did  not  slay,  because  forsooth  the  weapons  with  which 
you  struck  at  life  were  invisible  and  not  to  be  comprehended 
by  a  vulgar  shallow  sensual  earthly  judge.  There  too  the 
imperfection  of  human  language  will  yield  no  leaf  of  shelter. 

"Hope  not  to  shift  the  weight  of  guilt  upon  poor  Josephs 
there.    On  earth  muddle-heads  will  call  his  death  and  the  self- 
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murderer's  by  one  name  of '  suicide .'  and  so  dream  the  two  acts 
were  one ;  but  you  cannot  gull  Omniscience  with  a  word  —  the 
"wise  man's  counter  and  the  money  of  a  fool.  Be  not  deceived! 
As  Rosamond  took  poison  in  her  hand,  and  drank  it  with  her 
own  lips ,  and  died  by  her  own  act,  yet  died  assassinated  by  her 
rival  —  so  died  Josephs.  As  men  taken  by  pirates  at  sea,  and 
pricked  with  cold  steel  till  in  despair  and  pain  they  fling  them- 
selves into  the  sea  —  so  died  Josephs  and  his  fellows  murdered 
by  you.  Be  not  deceived  I  I,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  mercy 
—  I,  whose  character  leans  towards  charity,  tell  you  that  if  you 
die  impenitent,  so  surely  as  the  sun  shines  and  the  Bible  is  true, 
the  murder  of  Edward  Josephs  and  his  brothers  will  damn  your 
soul  to  the  flames  of  hell  for  ever  —  and  for  ever  —  and  for 
ever  I 

"Begone  then,  poor  miserable  creature!  Do  not  look  be- 
hind you.  Fly  from  this  scene  where  crime  and  its  delusions 
still  cling  round  your  brain  and  your  self-  deceiving  heart. 
Waste  no  more  time  with  me ;  a  minute  lost  may  be  a  soul 
lost.  The  avenger  of  blood  is  behind  you.  Run  quickly  to 
your  own  home  —  go  up  to  your  secret  chamber  —  and  there 
fall  down  upon  your  knees  before  your  God ,  and  cry  loud  and 
long  to  him  for  pardon.  Cry  mightily  for  help  —  cry  humbly 
and  groaning  for  the  power  to  repent  Away!  away!  Wash 
those  red  hands  and  that  black  soul  in  years  and  years  of  charity, 
in  tears  and  tears  of  penitence ,  and  in  our  Redeemer's  blood. 
Begone,  and  darken  and  trouble  us  here  no  more." 

The  cowed  gaoler  shrank  and  cowered  before  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  the  priest,  who  mild  by  nature  was  awful  when 
he  rebuked  an  impenitent  sinner  out  of  holy  writ.  He  slunk 
away,  his  knees  trembling  under  him,  and  the  first  fiery  seeds  of 
remorse  sown  in  his  dry  heart.  He  met  the  printing-press 
coming  in,  and  the  loom  following  it  (naturally) ;  he  scowled  at 
them  and  groaned.  Evans  held  the  door  open  for  him  with  a 
look  of  joy  that  stirred  all  his  bile  again.  He  turned  on  the 
very  threshold  and  spat  a  volley  of  oaths  upon  Evans.  Evans 
at  this  put  down  hi^  head  like  a  bull,  and  running  fiercely  with 
the  huge  door,  slammed  it  close  on  his  heel  with  such  ferocity, 
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that  the  report  rang  like  a  thunder-clap  through  the  entire  build- 
ing, and  the  ex-gaoler  was  in  the  street. 

Five  minutes  more,  the  printing-press  and  loom  were  re- 
installed, and  the  punishment -jacket  packed  up  and  sent  to 
London  to  the  Home  Office.  Ten  minutes  more,  the  cranks 
were  examined  by  the  artist  in  iron  Mr.  Eden  had  sent  for,  and 
all  condemned,  it  being  proved  that  the  value  of  their  resistance 
stated  on  their  lying  faces  was  scarce  one -third  of  their  actual 
resistance.    So  much  for  unerring*  science ! 

Five  minutes  more  Mr.  Eden  had  placed  in  Mr.  Lacy's  hands 
a  list  of  prisoners  to  whom  a  free  pardon  ought  now  to  be 
extended,  some  having  suffered  a  somewhat  shorter  period  but 
a  greater  weight  of  misery  than  the  judges  had  contemplated  in 
their  several  sentences;  and  others  being  so  shaken  and  de- 
pressed by  separate  confinement  pushed  to  excess ,  that  their 
life  and  reason  now  stood  in  peril  for  want  of  open  air,  abundant 
light ,  and  free  intercourse  with  their  species.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  poor  Strutt,  an  old  man  crushed  to  clay  by  separate 
confinement  recklessly  applied.  So  alarming  was  this  man's 
torpor  to  Mr.  Eden,  that  after  trying  in  vain  to  interest  him  in 
the  garden ,  that  observer  ventured  on  a  very  strong  measure. 
He  had  learned  from  Strutt  that  he  could  play  the  fiddle ;  what 
does  he  do  but  runs  and  fetches  his  own  violin  into  the  garden, 
tunes  it,  and  plays  some  most  inspiriting  rollicking  old  English 
tunes  to  him  1  A  spark  came  into  the  fishy  eye  of  Strutt.  At 
the  third  tune  the  old  fellow's  fingers  began  to  work  impatiently. 
Mr.  Eden  broke  off  directly,  put  fiddle  and  bow  into  Strutt's 
hand,  and  ran  off  to  the  prison  again  to  arrest  melancholy, 

*  The  effect  of  this  little  bit  of  science  may  be  thus  stated:  —  Men  for 
two  years  had  .been  punished  as  refractory  for  not  malting  all  day  two 
thousand  revolutions  per  hour  of  a  151b.  crank,  when  all  the  while  it  wa« 
a  45  lb.  crank  they  had  been  vainly  struggling  against  all  day.  The  pro- 
portions of  this  gory  lie  never  varied.  Each  crank  tasked  the  Sisyphns 
three  times  what  it  professed  to  do.  It  was  calculated  that  four  prisoners, 
on  an  average  crank  marked  10  lb.,  had  to  exert  an  aggregate  of  force  equal 
to  one  horse;  and  this  exertion  was  prolonged,  day  after  day,  fnt  beyond 
a  horse^s  power  of  endurance ,  and  in  many  cases  on  a  modicum  of  food  so 
scanty,  that  no  horse  ever  foaled,  so  fed,  could  have  drawn  an  arm-ohalr 
a  mile. 
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despair,  lunacy,  stagnation,  mortification,  putrefaction,  by  every 
art  that  philosophy  and  mother-wit  coidd  suggest  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

This  determined  man  had  collected  his  teaching  mechanics 
again ,  and  he  had  them  all  into  the  prison  the  moment  Hawes 
was  out  He  could  not  get  the  cranks  condemned  as  monsters 
— the  day  was  not  yet  come  for  that;  so  he  got  them  condemned 
as  liars,  and  in  their  place  tasks  of  rational  and  productive 
labour  were  set  to  most  of  the  prisoners,  and  London  written  to 
for  six  more  trades  and  arts. 

A  copy  of  the  prison-rules  was  cut  into  eight  portions  and 
eight  female  prisoners  set  to  compose  each  her  portion.  Copies 
to  be  printed  on  the  morrow  and  put  up  in  every  cell  according 
to  the  wise  provision  of  Rule  10,  defied  by  the  late  gaoler  for 
an  obvious  reason.  Thus  in  an  hour  after  the  body  of  Hawes 
had  passed  through  that  gate  a  firm  and  adroit  hand  was  wiping 
his  gloomy  soul  out  of  the  cells  as  we  wipe  a  blotch  of  ink  off  a 
written  page. 

Care  too  was  taken  every  prisoner  should  know  the  late 
gaoler  was  gone  for  ever.  This  was  done  to  give  the  wretches  a 
hi^py  night  Ejaculations  of  thanksgiving  burst  from  the 
cells  every  now  and  then;  by  some  mysterious  means  the  im- 
mured seemed  to  share  the  joyful  tidings  with  their  fellows,  and 
one  pube  of  hope  and  triumph  to  beat  and  thrill  through  all  the 
life  that  wasted  and  withered  there  encased  in  stone ;  and  until 
sunset  the  faint  notes  of  a  fiddle  struggled  from  the  garden  into 
the  temple  of  silence  and  gloom,  and  astounded  every  ear.. 

The  merry  tunes  as  S^trutt  played  them  sounded  like  dirges, 
but  they  enlivened  him  as  they  sighed  forth.  They  stirred  his 
senses,  and  through  his  senses  his  mind,  and  through  his  mind 
his  body,  and  so  the  anthropologist  made  a  fiddle  help  save  a 
life ,  which  fact  no  mortal  man  will  believe  whose  habit  it  is  to 
chatter  blindfold  about  man  and  investigate  the  "  crustaceoni- 
dtmculas." 

The  cranks  being  condemned,  rational  industry  restored, 
and  the  law  reseated  on  the  throne  a  man-slaughtering  dunce 
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had  usurped,  the  champien  of  human  nature  went  home  to 
drink  his  tea  and  write  the  plot  of  his  sermon. 

He  had  won  a  great  battle  and  felt  his  victory.  He  showed 
it  I  too  in  his  own  way.  On  the  evening  oi  this  great  day  his 
voice  was  remarkably  gentle  and  winning,  and  a  celestial  light 
seemed  to  dwell  in  his  eyes:  no  word  of  exultation,  nor  even 
of  self-congratulation;  and  he  made  no  direct  mention  of  the 
prispn  all  the  evening.  His  talk  was  about  Susan's  affairs,  and 
he  paid  his  Warm  thanks  to  her  and  her  aunt  for  all  they  had 
done  for  him.  "You  have  been  true  friends,  true  allies,"  said 
he ; , "  what  do  I  not  owe  you !  you  have  supported  me  in  a  bitter 
struggle,  and  now  that  the  day  is  won  I  can  find  no  words  to 
thank  you  as  I  ought." 

Both  these  honest  women  coloured  and  glistened  with  plea- 
sure ,  but  they  were  too  modest  to  be  ready  with  praise  or  to 
bandy  compliments. 

"As  for  you,  Susan,  it  was  a  master  stroke  your  venturing 
into  my  den." 

"  Oh !  we  turn  bol'd  when  a  body  is  ill ,  don't  we ,  aunt?" 

"1  am  not  shy  for  one  at  the  best  of  times,"  remarked  the 
latter. 

"  Under  Heaven  you  saved  my  life,  at  least  I  think  so,  Susan, 
for  the  medicinal  power  of  soothing  influences  is  immejise,  I  am 
sure  it  is  s^t  to  be  underrated ;  and  then  it  was  you  who  flew  to 
Malvern  and  dragged  Gulson  to  me  at  the  crisis  of  my  fate; 
dear  little  true-hearted  friend  I  am  sorry  to  think  1  can  never 
repay  you." 

"You  forget,  Mr.  Eden,"  said  Susan  almost  in  a  whisper, 
"I  was  paid  beforehand." 

1  wish  1  could  convey  the  native  grace  and  gentle  dignity 
of  gratitude  with  which  the  farmer's  daughter  murmured  these 
four  words,  like  a  duchess  acknowledging  a  kindness. 

"Ehr  inqaired  Mr.  Eden,  "oh!  ah!  I  forgot,"  said  he 
naively.  "No!  that  is  nonsense,  Susan:  you  have  still  an  im- 
mense Cr.  against  my  name ;  but  I  know  a  way  —  Mrs.  Davies, 
for  aj3  simple  as  I  sit  here  you  see  in  me  the  ecclesiastic  that 
shall  unite  this  young  lady  to  ah  honest  man,  who,  report 
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6ay9,  loves  her  very  de^lj;  so  I  mean  to  square  our  little 
account." 

"That  is  fair,  Susan;  what  do  you  say?" 

"La,  aunt!  why  I  shouldn't  look  upon  it  as  a  marriage  at  all 
if  any  clergyman  but  Mr.  Eden  said  the  words." 

"That  is  right,"  laughed  Mr.  Eden,  "always  set  some  little 
man  above  some  great  thing,  and  then  yoawill  always  be  —  a 
woman.  I  must  write  the  plot  of  my  sermon,  Isidies,  but  you 
can  talk  to  me  all  the  same." 

He  wrote  and  purred  every  now  and  then  to  the  women ,  who 
purred  to  each  other  and  now  and  then  to  him.  Neither  Hawes 
nor  any  other  irritation  rankled  in  his  heart,  or  even  stuck  fast 
in  his  memory.  He  had  two  sermons  to  prepare  for  Sunday 
next,  and  he  threw  his  mind  into  them  as  he  had  into  the  battle 
he  had  just  won.   "  Hoc  agebat." 

CHAPTER  XXYn. 

His  reverence  in  the  late  battle  showed  himself  a  strategist, 
and  won  without  bringing  up  his  reserves ;  if  he  had  failed  with 
Mr.  Lacy  he  had  another  arrow  behind  in  his  quiver.  He  had 
been  twice  to  the  mayor  and  claimed  a  coroner's  jury  to  sit  on  a 
suicide ;  the  mayor  had  consented  and  the  preliminary  steps  had 
been  taken. 

T^e  morning  after  the  gaoler's  dismissal  the  inquest  was 
held.  Mr.  Eden,  Evans,  Fry  and  others  were  examined,  and 
the^ase  came  out  as  clear  as  the  day  and  black  as  the  night 

When  twelve  honest  Englishmen ,  men  of  plain  sense,  not 
men  of  system,  men  taken  from  the  public  not  from  public 
offices,  sat  in  a  circle  with  the  corpse  of  a  countryman  at  their 
knees,  fiebat  lux;  'twas  as  though  twelve  suns  had  burst  into  a 
dust-hole. 

"Manslaughter!"  cried  they,  and  they  sent  their  spokesman 
to  the  mayor  and  said  yet  more  light  must  be  let  into  this  dust- 
hole,  and  the  mayor  said,  "Ay  and  it  shall  too.  I  will  write  to 
London  and  demand  more  light."  And  the  men  of  the  public 
went  to  their  own  homes  and  told  their  wives  and  children  and 
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neighbours  what  cruelties  and  villanies  they  had  unearthed, 
and  their  hearers ,  being  men  and  women  of  that  people ,  which 
is  a  God  in  intellect  and  in  heart  compared  with  the  criticasters 
that  try  to  misguide  it  with  their  shallow  guesses  and  oant  and 
with  the  clerks  that  execute  it  in  other  men's  names,  cried  out, 
"See  now!  What  is  the  use  our  building  courts  of  law  or  pri- 
sons unless  they  are  to  be  open  to  us.  Shut  us  out  —  keep 
walls  and  closed  gate  between  us  and  our  servants  —  and  what 
comes  of  our  courts  of  law  and  our  prisons?  Why  they  turn 
nests  of  villany  in  less  than  no  time." 

The  twelve  honest  Englishmen  had  hardly  left  the  gaol  an 
hour,  crying  "manslaughter!**  and  crying  "shame!**  when  all 
in  a  moment,  "Tomb!"  fell  a  single  heavy  stroke  of  the  great 
prison  bell.  The  heart  of  the  prison  leaped ,  and  then  grew 
cold  —  a  long  chill  pause,  then  "Tomb  ! **  again.  The  jurynaen 
had  told  most  of  his  fellow-sufferers  how  Josephs  was  driven 
into  his  grave  —  and  now  •■ — 

"Tomb!**  the  remorseless  iron  tongue  crashed  out  one  by 
one  the  last  stern  monosyllables  of  this  sorrowfuUest  of  human 
tales. 

They  put  him  in  his  coffin  ("Tomb  !  **)  a  boy  of  sixteen ,  who 
would  be  alive  now  but  that  caitiffs,  whom  God  confound  on 
earth,  made  life  an  impossibility  to  him  ("Tomb!**)  and  that 
Shallows  and  Woodcocks,  whom  God  confound  on  earth,  and 
unconscientious  non-inspecting  inspectors,  flunkeys,  humbugs, 
hirelings,  whom  God  confound  on  earth  ("Tomb!'*),  left  these 
scoundrels  month  after  month  and  year  after  year  unwatched, 
though  largely  paid  by  the  queen  and  the  people  to  watch  them 
("Tomb!**).  Look  on  your  work,  hirelings,  and  listen  to  that 
bell,  which  would  not  be  tolling  now  if  you  had  been  men 
of  brains  and  scruples  instead  of  sordid  hirelings.  The  priest 
was  on  his  knees,  praying  for  help  from  heaven  to  go  through 
the  last  sad  office  with  composure ,  for  he  feared  his  own  heart 
when  he  should  come  to  say  "ashes  to  ashes**  and  "dust  to 
dust**  over  this  hapless  boy,  that  ought  to  be  in  life  still.  And 
still  the  great  bell  tolled,  and  many  of  the  prisoners  were  in- 
vited kindly  in  a  whisper,  to  come  into  the  chapel;  but  Fry 
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could  not  be  spared,  and  Hodges  fiercely  refused.  And  now 
the  beU  stopped,  and  as  it  stopped  the  voice  of  the  priest  arose, 
"I  am  the  resurrection  and  th^e  life." 

A  deep  and  sad  gloom  was  upon  all  as  the  last  sad  oftices 
were  done  for  this  poor  young  creature  cut  short  by  foul  play  in 
the  midst  of  them.  And  for  all  he  could  do  the  priest's  voice 
trembled  often,  and  a  heavy  sigh  mingled  more  than  once  with 
the  holy  words. 

What  is  that?  "this  our  brother!"  —  a  thief  our  bro- 
ther? —  ay  1  the  priest  made  no  mistake ,  those  were  the  words ; 
pause  on  them. 

Two  great  characters  contradicted  each  other  to  the  face 
over  dead  Josephs.  Unholy  State  said ,  "Here  is  the  carcass  of 
a  thief  whom  I  and  society  honestly  believe  to  be  of  no  more 
importance  than  a  dog,  —  so  it  has  unfortunately  got  killed  be- 
tween us  no  matter  how;  take  this  carcass  and  bury  it,"  said 
unholy  State.  Holy  Church  took  the  poor  abused  remains  with 
reverence,  prayed  over  them  as  she  prays  over  the  just,  and 
laid  them  in  the  earth ,  calling  them  "  this  our  brother."  Judge 
now  which  is  all  in  the  wrong,  unholy  State  or  holy  Church  — 
for  both  cannot  be  right. 

Now  while  the  grave  is  being  filled  in,  judge  women  of  Eng- 
land and  America  between  these  two  —  unholy  State  and  holy 
Church.  The  earth  contains  no  better  judges  of  this  doubt  than 
you.  Judge,  and  I  will  bow  to  your  verdict  with  a  reverence  I 
know  male  cliques  too  well  to  feel  for  them  in  a  case  where  the 
great  capacious  heart  alone  can  enlighten  the  clever  little 
narrow  shallow  brain. 

Thus  in  the  nineteenth  century  —  in  a  kind-hearted  nation 
—  under  the  most  humane  sovereign  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed on  an  earthly  throne  —  holy  Church  in  vain  denouncing 
the  miserable  sinners  thai  slay  the  thief  their  brother  — Edward 
Josephs  has  been  done  to  death  in  the  queen's  name  —  in  the 
name  of  England  —  and  in  the  name  of  the  law. 

But  each  of  those  great  insulted  names  has  its  sworn  de- 
fenders, its  honoured  and  paid  defenders. 
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It  is  not  for  us  to  suppose  that  men  so  high  in  lionour  Trill 
lay  aside  themselves  and  turn  curs. 

Ere  I  close  this  long  story,  let  us  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
relate  with  what  zeal  and  honour  statesmen  disowned  and 
punished  wholesale  manslaughter  done  in  the  name  of  the 
State;  and  with  what  zeal  and  horror  judges  disowned  and 
punished  wholesale  manslaughter  done  in  their  name;  and  so, 
in  all  good  men's  eyes,  washed  off  the  blo<yd  with  which  a 
hireling  had  bespattered  the  state  ermine  and  the  snow-white 
robe  of  law. 

For  the  present,  the  account  between  Josephs  and  the  law 
stands  thus :  —  Josephs  has  committed  .the  smallest  theft  ima- 
ginable. He  has  stolen  food.  For  this  the  law,  professing  to 
punish  him  with  certain  months*  imprisonment,  has  inflicted 
capital  punishment;  has  overtasked ,  crucified,  starved  —  over- 
tasked, starved,  crucified  —  robbed  him  of  light,  of  sleep,  of 
hope,  of  life;  has  destroyed  his  body,  and  perhaps  his  soul. 
Sum  total  —  1st  page  of  account  — 

Josephs  a  larcenist  and  a  corpsQ.    The  law  a  liar  and  a  felon. 

CHAPTER  XXYin. 

Josephs  has  dropped  out  of  our  story.  Mr.  Hawes  has  got 
himself  kicked  out  of  our  story.  The  other  prisoners ,  of  whom 
casual  mention  has  been  made,  were  never  in  our  stoiy,  any 
more  than  the  boy  Xurj'  in  *' Robinson  Crusoe.**  There  remains 
to  us  in  the  prison  Mr.  Eden  and  Robinson ,  a  saint  and  a  thief. 

My  readers  have  seen  how  the  saint  has  saved  the  thiers 
life.  They  shall  guess  awhile  how  on  earth  Susan  Merton  can 
be  affected  by  that  circumstance.  They  have  seen  a  set  of 
bipeds  acting  on  the  notion  that  aU  prisoners  are  incurable: 
they  have  seen  a  thief,  thus  despaired  of,  driven  towards 
despair,  and  almost  made  incurable  through  being  thought  so. 
Then  they  have  seen  this  supposed  incurable  fall  into  the  bands 
of  a  Christian  that  held  "it  is  never  too  late  to  mend;*'  and 
generally  1  think  that,  feebly  as  my  pen  has  drawn  so  great  a 
character,  they  can  calculate,  by  what  Mr.  Eden  has  already 
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done,  what  he  will  do  while  I  am  with  Susan  and  George ;  what 
love ,  what  eloquence,  what  ingenuity  he  will  move  to  save  this 
wandering  sheep ,  to  turn  this  thief  honest,  and  teach  him  how 
to  be  honest  yet  not  starve. 

I  will  ask  my  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  good  and  wise 
priest  has  no  longer  his  hands  tied  by  a  gaoler  in  the.  interest  of 
the  foul  fiend.  But  then,  against  all  this,  is  to  be  set  the 
slippery  heart  of  a  thief,  a  thief  almost  from  his  cradle.  Here 
are  great  antagonist  forces  and  they  will  be  in  daily  almost 
hourly  collision  for  months  to  come.  In  life  nothing  stands 
still;  all  this  will  work  goodwards  orbadwards.  I  must  leave 
it  to  work.  ^ 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Mr.  Eden's  health  improved  so  visibly,  that  Susan  Merton 
announced  her  immediate  return  to  her  father.  It  was  a  fixed 
idea  in  this  young  lady's  mind,  that  she  and  Mrs.Bavies  had 
no  business  in  the  house  of  a  saint  upon  earth ,  as  she  called 
Mr.  Eden,  except  as  nurses. 

The  parting  of  attached  friends  has  always  a  touch  of  sad- 
ness 5  needless  to  dwell  on  at  this  time.  Enough  that  these  two 
parted  as  brother  and  young  sister,  and  as  spmtual  adviser  and 
advised,  with  warm  expressions  of  Christian  amity,  and  an 
agreement  on  Susan's  part  to  write  for  advice  and  sympathy 
whenever  needed. 

On  her  arrival  at  Grassmere  Farm  there  was  Mr.  Meadows 
to  greet  her. 

"  Well  that  is  attentive ! "  cried  Susan. 

There  was  also  a  stranger  to  her,  a  Mr.  Clinton. 

As  nothing  remarkable  occurred  this  evening  we  may  as 
well  explain  this  Mr.  Clinton. 

He  was  a  speculator,  and  above  all  a  setter  on  foot  of  rotten 
speculations,  and  a  keeper  on  foot  a  little  while  of  lame  ones. 
No  man  exceeded  him  in  the  art  of  rose-tinting  bad  paper  or 
parchment.  He  was  sanguine  and  fluent.  His  mind  had  two 
eyes,  an  eagle's  and  a  bat's;  with  the  first  he  looked  at  the 
•pros,'  and  with  the  second  at  the  *  cons,'  of  a  spec. 
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He  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Meadows,  and  had  come 
thirty  miles  out  of  the  way  to  show  him  how  to  make  100  per 
cent,  without  the  shadow  of  a  risk.  Meadows  declined  to  violate 
the  laws  of  Nature ,  but  said  he  "  if  you  like  to  stay  a  day  or  two 
I  will  introduce  you  to  one  or  two  who  have  money  to  fling 
away."  And  he  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Merton.  Now  that 
worthy  had  a  fair  stock  of  latent  cupidity,  and  Mr.  Clinton  was 
the  man  to  tempt  it. 

In  a  -very  few  conversations  he  convinced  the  farmer  that 
there  were  a  hundred  ways  of  making  money,  all  of  them 
quicker  than  the  slow  process  of  farming  and  the  unpleasant 
process  of  denying  one's^ell  superfluities  and  growing  saved 
pennies  into  pounds. 

"What  do  you  think  John"  said  Merton  one  day  to  Mead- 
ows ,  "  I  have  got  a  few  hundreds  loose.  I*m  half  minded  to 
try  and  turn  them  into  thousands  for  my  girl's  sake.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton makes  it  clear  don't  you  think?" 

"  Well  I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  have  no  experience 
in  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  certainly  looks  well  the  way  he 
puts  it."  » 

In  short  Meadows  did  not  discourage  his  friend  from  co- 
operating with  Mr.  Clinton ;  for  his  own  part  he  spoke  him  fair, 
and  expressed  openly  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  talent  and  his 
various  projects ,  and  always  found  some  excuse  or  other  for  not 
risking  a  halfpenny  with  him. 

CHAPTEH  XXX. 

One  day  Mr.  Meadows  walked  into  the  post-ofQce  Fam- 
borough ,  and  said  to  Jefferies  the  postmaster, 

"A  word  with  you  in  private,  Mr.  Jefferies." 

"  Certainly  Mr.  Meadows  —  come  to  my  back  parlour  sir;  a 
fine  day  Mr.  Meadows ,  but  I  think  we  shall  have  a  shower  or 
two." 

"  Shouldn't  wonder.    Do  you  know  this  five-pound  note  ?  " 

"Can't  say  I  do." 

"Why  it  has  passed  through  your  hands?" 
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"Has  it?  well  a  good  many  of  them  pass  through  my  hands 
in  course  of  the  year.  I  wish  a  few  of  *em  would  stop  on  the 
road." 

*^This  one  did.  It  stuck  to  your  fingers,  as  the  phrase 
goes.** 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  sir**  said  Jefferies  haughtily. 

"You  stole  it**  explained  Meadows  quietly. 

"Take  care"  cried  Jefferies  in  a  loud  quaver  —  "Take  care 
what  you  say!  1*11  have  my  action  of  defamation  against  you 
double  quick  if  you  dare  to  say  such  a  thing  of  me." 

"So  be  it.  You  will  want  witnesses.  Defamation  is  no 
defamation  you  know  *till  the  scandal  is  published.  Call  in 
your  lodger." 

"Ugh!" 

"And  call  your  wifel"  cried  Meadows ,  raising  his  voice 
in  turn. 

"  Heaven  forbid  1   Don*t  speak  so  loud  for  gdodness'  sake ! " 

"Hold  your  tongue  then  and  don*t  wa^te  my  time  with  your 
gammon"  said  Meadows  sternly.  Then  resuming  his  former 
manner  he  went  on  in  the  tone  of  calm  explanation.  "  One  or 
two  in  this  neighbourhood  lost  money  coming  through  the  post 
I  said  to  myself  *  Jefferies  is  a  man  that  often  talks  of  his  con- 
science —  he  will  be  the  thief  — '  so  I  baited  six  traps  for  you 
and  you  took  five.  This  note  came  over  from  Ireland;  you  re- 
member it  now?" 

"  I  am  ruined  1   I  am  ruined  1 " 

"You  changed  it  at  Evans's  the  grocer's;  you  had  four 
sovereigns  and  silver  for  it.  The  other  baits  were  a  note ,  and 
two  sovereigns,  and  two  half  sovereigns.  You  spared  one 
sovereign,  the  rest  you  ncdled.  ITiey  were  all  marked  by 
Lawyer  Crawley.  They  have  been  traced  from  your  hand,  and 
lie  locked  up  ready  for  next  assizes.  Good  morning  Mr.  Jeffe- 
ries." 

Jefferies  turned  a  cold  jelly  where  he  sat  —  and  Meadows 
walked  out,  primed  Crawley,  and  sent  him  to  stroll  in  sight  of 
the  post-office. 

Soon  a  quavering  voice  called  Crawley  into  the  post-office. 
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"Come  into  my  back  parlour  sir.  Oh!  Mr.  Crawley,  can 
nothing  be  done?  No  one  knows  my  misfortune  but  you  and 
Mr.  Meadows.  It  is  not  for  my  own  sake  sir,  but  my  wife's.  If 
she  knew  I  had  been  tempted  so  far  astray,  she  would  never 
hold  up  her  head  again.  Sir,  if  you  and  Mr.  Meadows  will  let 
me  off  this  once,  I  will  take  an  oath  on  my  bended  knees  never 
to  offend  again." 

"What  good  will  that  do  me?**  asked  Crawley  contemptu- 
ously. 

"Ah !  **  cried  Jefferies  a  light  breaking  in ,  "  will  money  make 
it  right?   rU  sell  the  coat  off  my  back." 

"  Humph  1  If  it  was  only  me  —  but  Mr.  Meadows  has  such  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  and  yet  —  hum  I  —  I  know  a  way  to  in- 
fluence him  just  now." 

"Oh,  sir!  do  pray  use  your  influence  with  him." 

"What  will  you  do  for  me  if  I  succeed?" 

"Do  for  you?  —  cut  myself  in  pieces  to  serve  you." 

"  Well ,  Jefferies ,  I'm  undertaking  a  difficult  task  —  to  turn 
such  a  man  as  Meadows ,  but  I  will  try  it  and  I  think  I  shall  suc- 
ceed ;  but  I  must  have  terms.  Every  letter  that  comes  here 
from  Australia  you  must  bring  to  me  with  your  own  hands 
directly." 

"IwiUsu-,  I  will." 

"I  shall  keep  it  an  hour  or  two  perhaps,  not  more;  and  I 
shall  take  no  money  out  of  it." 

"I  will  do  it  sir,  and  with  pleasure.  It  is  the  least  I  can  do 
for  you." 

"And  you  must  find  me  10/."  The  little  rogue  must  do  a  bit 
on  his  own  account. 

"I  must  pinch  to  get  it"  said  Jefferies  ruefblly. 

"Pinch  then"  replied  Crawley  coolly;  "and  let  me  have  it 
directly." 

"You  shall  —  you  shall  —  before  the  day  is  out." 

"And  you  must  never  let  Meadows  know  I  took  this  money 
of  you." 

"No,  SU-,  Iwon'tl  is  that  all?" 
"ThatisalL" 
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"Then  I  am  very  grateful,  sir,  and  I  won't  fail  you  may 
depend." 

Thus  the  two  battledores  played  with  this  poor  little  unde- 
tected one ,  whom  his  respectability  no  less  than  his  roguery 
placed  at  their  mercy. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

Whenever  Mr.  Meadows  could  do  Mr.  Levi  an  ill  turn  he 
did;  and  vice  vers^  They  hated  one  another  like  men  who 
differ  about  baptism.  Susan  sprinkled  dewdrops  of  charity  on 
each  in  turn. 

Levi  listened  to  her  with  infinite  pleasure.  "Your  voice," 
said  he,  "is  low  and  melodious  like  the  voice  of  my  own  people 
in  the  East."  And  then  she  secretly  quoted  the  New  Testament 
to  him,  having  first  ascertained  that  he  had  never  read  it;  and 
he  wondered  where  on  earth  this  simple  girl  had  picked  up  so 
deep  a  wisdom  and  so  lofty  and  self-denying  a  morality. 

Meadows  listened  to  her  with  respect  from  another  cause; 
but  the  ill  offices  that  kept  passing  between  the  two  men  coun- 
teracted her  transitory  influence,  and  fed  fat  the  ancient  grudge. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

"Will Fielding  is  in  the  town;  Tm  to  arrest  him  as  agreed 
last  night?" 

"Hum!  no!" 

"Why  I  have  got  the  judgment  in  my  pocket  and  the  con- 
stable at  the  public  hard  by." 

"Never  mind!  he  was  saucy  to  me  in  the  market  yesterday 
—  I  was  angry  and  —  but  anger  is  a  snare :  what  shall  I  gain  by 
locking  him  up  just  now?  let  him  go." 

"Well  sir,  your  will  is  law"  said  Crawley  obsequiously  but 
sadly. 

"Now  to  business  of  more  importance." 
"At  your  service,  sir." 
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But  the  business  of  more  importance  was  interrupted  by  a 
sudden  knock  at  the  outside  door  of  Mr.  Meadows's  study. 

"WeUl" 

"A  young  lady  to  see  you.** 

"A  young  lady?**  inquired  Meadows  with  no  very  amiable 
air,  "I  am  engaged  —  do  you  know  who  it  is?** 

"It  is  Farmer  Merton*s  daughter,  David  says.'* 

"Miss  Merton!**  cried  Meadows  with  a  marvellous  change 
of  manner.  "Show  her  up  directly.  Crawley,  run  into  the 
passage ,  quick  man  —  and  wait  for  signals.** 

He  bundled  Crawley  out,  shut  the  secret  door,  threw  open 
both  the  others,  and  welcomed  Susan  warmly  at  the  threshold. 

"Well  th^s  is  good  of  you  Miss  Merton  to  come  and  shine  in 
upon  me  in  my  own  house." 

"I  have  brought  your  book  back!**  replied  Susan  colouring 
a  little;  "that  was  my  errand,  that  is,**  said  she,  "that  was 
partly  my  errand.**  She  hesitated  a  moment  —  "I  am  going  to 
Mr.  Levi.** 

Meadows*8  countenance  fell. 

"And  I  wouldn't  go  to  him  without  coming  to  you;  because 
what  I  have  to  say  to  him  I  must  say  to  you  as  well.  Mr.  Mea- 
dows do  let  me  persuade  you  out  of  this  bitter  feeling  against 
the  poor  old  man.  Oh  1  I  know  you  will  say  he  is  worse  than 
you  are ;  so  he  is ;  a  little ;  but  then  consider  he  has  more  excuse 
than  you;  he  has  never  been  taught  how  wicked  it  is  not  to  for- 
give.   You  know  it  —  but  don*t  practise  it'* 

Meadows  looked  at  the  simple-minded  enthusiast,  and  his 
cold  eye  deepened  in  colour  as  it  dwelt  on  her,  and  his  voice 
dropped  into  the  low  and  modulated  tone  which  no  other  human 
creature  but  this  ever  heard  from  him. 

"Human  nature  is  very  revengeful.  Few  of  us  are  like  you. 
It  is  my  misfortune  that  I  have  not  oftener  a  lesson  from  you; 
perhaps  you  might  charm  away  this  unchristian  spirit  that 
makes  me  unworthy  to  be  your  —  your  friend.** 

"Oh  nol  no  !**  cried  Susan,  "if  I  thought  so  shoultflbe  here?" 

"  Your  voice  and  your  face  do  make  me  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  Susan  —  I  beg  your  pardon  —  Miss  Merton.** 
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"And  why  not  Susan?**  aaid  the  young  lady  kindly. 
"  Well !    Susan  is  a  very  inviting  name/' 

"La !  Mr.  Meadows ,"  cried  Susan  arching  her  hrows ,  "  why 
it  is  a  frightful  name  —  it  is  so  old  fashioned;  nohody  is 
christened  Susan  now-a-days." 

"It  is  a  name  for  everything  that  is  good  and  gentle  and 
bvely— " 

A  moment  more  and  passion  would  have  melted  all  the  icy 
barriers  prudence  and  craft  had  reared  roimd  this  deep  heart. 
His  voice  was  tremhling,  his  cheek  flushing;  but  he  was  saved 
by— an  enemy. 

"Susan!"  cried  a  threatening  voice  at  the  door,  and  there 
stood  William  Fielding  with  a  look  to  match. 

Bage  burnt  in  Meadows's  heart. 

He  said  brusquely  "  Come  in  ,**  and  seizing  a  slip  of  paper  he 
wrote  five  words  on  it,  and  taking  out  a  book  flung  it  into  the 
passage  to  Crawley.  He  then  turned  towards  W.  Fielding, 
who  by  this  time  had  walked  up  to  Susan.  Was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  screen. 

"Was  told  you  had  gone  in  here  ,**  said  William  quietly,  "  so 
I  came  after  you.'' 

"Now  that  was  very  attentive  of  you,"  replied  Susan  ironi- 
cally. "It  is  so  nice  to  have  a  sensible  young  man  like  you 
following  for  ever  at  one's  heels  —  like  a  dog." 

A  world  of  quiet  scorn  embellished  this  little  remark. 

William's  reply  was  happier  than  usual-  "The  sheep  find 
the  dog  often  in  their  way,  but  they  are  all  the  safer  for  him." 

"Well  I'm  sure,"  cried  Susan,  her  scorn  giving  way  to 
anger. 

Mr.  Meadows  put  in:  "I  must  trouble  you  to  treat  Miss 
Merton  with  proper  respect  when  you  speak  to  her  in  my 
house." 

"Who  respects  her  more  than  I?"  retorted  William,  "but 
you  see  Mr.  Meadows  sheep  are  no  match  for  wolves  when  the 
dog  is  away  —  so  the  dog  is  here." 

"I  see  the  dog  is  here  and  by  his  own  invitation;    all  I 
say  it  that  if  the  dog  is  to  stay  here  he  must  behave  like  a  man." 
It  U  never  too  late  lo  mend.  L  24 
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William  gasped  at  this  hit;  he  didn't  trust  himself  to  answer 
Meadows ;  in  fact  a  blow  of  his  fist  seemed  to  him  the  only 
sufficient  answer- — he  turned  to  SUsan.  "Susan,  do  you  re- 
member poor  George's  last  words  to  me?  with  a  tear  in  his  eye 
9Xid  his  hand  in  mine.  Well,  I  keep  my  promise  to  him  —  I  keep 
my  eye  upon  such  as  I  think  capable  of  underminiiig  my  brother. 
This  man  is  a  schemer,  Susan,  and  you  are  too  simple  to 
fathom  him.** 

The  look  of  surprise  crafty  Meadows  put  on  here,  and  Wil- 
liam Fielding^s  implied  compliment  to  his  own  superior  sagacity 
struck  Susan  as  infinitely' ludicrous,  and  she  looked  at  Meadows 
and  laughed  like  a  peal  of  bells.  Of  course  he  looked  at  her 
and  laughed  with  her.  At  this  all  young  Fielding^s  self-restraint 
went  to  the  winds ,  and  he  went  on  — 

"But  sooner  than  that.  111  twist  as  good  a  man*fl  nedL  as 
ever  schemed  in  Jack  Meadows*  shoes !  ** 

At  this  defiance  Meadows  wheeled  round  on  William  Field- 
ing and  confronted  him  with  his  stalwart  person  and  eyes 
glowing  with  gloomy  wrath.  Susan  screamed  with  terror  at 
William's  insulting  words  and  at  the  attitude  of  the  two  men, 
and  she  made  a  step  to  throw  herself  between  them  if  neces- 
sary; but  before  words  could  end  in  blows  a  tap  at  the  study 
door  caused  a  diversion ,  and  a  cringing  sort  of  voice  said  — 

"Maylcomein?" 

"Of  course  you  may,"  shouted  Meadows;  "the  place  is 
public.  Anybody  wcJks  into  my  room  to-day  friend  or  foe.  Don't 
ask  my  leave  —  come  in  man  whoever  you  are  —  Mr.  Crawley! 
well,  I  didn't  expect  a  call  from  you  anymore  than  from  this  one." 

"Now  don't  you  be  angry,  sir.  I  had  a  good  reason  for  in- 
laruding  on  you  this  once.    JadLSon ! " 

Jackson  stepped  forward  and  touched  William  Melding  on 
the  shoulder. 

"  You  must  come  along  wiUi  me  ,'*  said  he. 

"What  for?"  inquired  Fielding. 

"You  are  arrested  on  this  judgment,"  explained  Orftwley 
letting  the  document  peep  a  moment  from  his  waistcoat  pocket 
William  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  of  defence.    His  first 
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impulse  was  to  knock  the  officer  down  and  run  into  another 
county,  but  the  next  moment  he  saw  the  folly  and  injustice  of 
this  and  another  sentiment  overpowered  the  honest  simple 
fellow  —  shame.  He  covered  his  face  with  both  his  hands  and 
groaned  aloud  with  the  sense  of  his  humiliation. 

"  Oh !  my  poor  William ! "  cried  Susan.  *'  Oh  I  ]Vb.  Meadows, 
can  nothing  be  done  ?  " 

"Why,  MissMerton,"  ssud Meadows  looking  down,  "you 
can^t  expect  me  to  do  anything  for  him.    If  it  was  his  brother 
now,  Lawyer  Crawley  shouldn't  ever  take  him  out  of  my  house." 
Susan  flushed  all  over. 

"That  I  am  sure  you  would  Mr.  Meadows,"  cried  she  (for 
feeling  obscured  grammar).  "Now  see,  dear  William,  how 
your  temper  and  unworthy  suspicions  alienate  our  friends;  but 
father  shan't  let  you  lie  in  prison.  Mr.  Meadows  will  you  lend 
me  a  sheet  of  paper?  " 

She  sat  down,  pen  in  hand,  in  generous  excitement.  While 
she  wrote  Mr.  Meadows  addressed  Crawley  — 

"And  now  a  word  with  you,  Mr.  Crawley.  You  and  1  meet 
on  business  now  and  then ,  but  we  are  not  on  visiting  terms  that 
I  know  of.  How  come  you  to  walk  into  my  house  with  a  con- 
stable at  your  back." 

"Well  sir  I  did  it  for  the  best ,"  said  Crawley  apologetically, 
"Our  man  came  in  here,  and  the  street  door  was  open,  and  I 
said,  'He  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Meadows,  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  delicate  to  all  parties  to  take  him  in-doors  than  in  the 
open  street.'". 

"  Oh ,  yes ! "  cried  William ,  "  it  is  bitter  enough  as  it  is ,  but 
that  would  have  been  worse  —  thank  you  for  arresting  me 
here  —  and  now  take  me  away  and  let  me  hide  from  all  the 
world." 

"Fools !"  said  a  firm  voice  behind  the  screen. 
"Fools I"    At  this  word  and  a  new  voice  Susan  started  up 
from  the  table  and  William  turned  his  face  from  the  wall 
Meadows  did.m(»:e. 

"Another!"  cried  he  in  utter  amazement;  "why,  my  house 
iianimj.    Ah!" 
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Whilst  speaking  he  had  run  round  the  screen  and  come 
plump  upon  Isaac  Levi  seated  in  a  chair  and  looking  up  in  his 
face  with  stem  composure.  His  exclamation  brought  the  others 
round  after  him  and  a  group  of  excited  faces  encircled  this  old 
man  seated  sternly  composed. 

"  Fools ! "  repeated  he ,  "  these  tricks  were  stale  before  Eng- 
land was  a  nation.     Which  of  you  two  has  the  judgment?" 

"I  sir,"  said  Crawley  at  a  look  from  Meadows. 

"The  amount?" 

"A  hundred  and  six  thirteen  four." 

"  Here  is  the  money.     Give  me  the  document" 

"Here,  sir." 

Levi  read  it. 

"This  action  was  taken  on  a  bill  of  exchange.  I  must  have 
that  too." 

"Here  it  is,  sir.  Would  you  like  an  acknowledgement, 
Mr.  Levi ,"  said  Crawley  obsequiously. 

"  No  I  foolish  man.   Are  not  these  sufficient  vouchers  ?  " 

"  Yoti  are  free,  sir,"  said  Crawley  to  William  with  an  air  of 
cheerful  congratulation. 

"Am  I?  Then  I  advise  you  to  get  out  of  my  way,  for  my 
fingers  do  itch  to  fling  you  head  foremost  down  the  stairs." 

On  this  hint  out  wriggled  Mr.  Crawley  with  a  semicircle  of 
bows  to  the  company.  Constable  touched  his  frontlock  and 
went  straight  away  as  if  he  was  going  through  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  house.  Meadows  pointed  after  them  with  his  finger  and 
said  to  Levi  — 

"You  see  the  road  —  get  out  of  my  house." 

The  old  man  never  moved  from  his  chair,  to  which  he  had 
returned  after  paying  William's  debts. 

"  It  is  not  your  house ,"  said  he  coolly. 

The  other  stared. 

"No  matter,"  replied  Meadows  sharply,  "it  is  mine  till  my 
mortgage  is  paid  off"." 

"  I  am  here  to  pay  it." 

"Ah!" 

"Principal  and  interest  calculated  up  to  twelve  o'clock  this 
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eleventh  dav  of  March.  It  wants  five  minutes  to  twelve.  I  offer 
you  principal  and  interest  —  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
pounds  fourteen  shillings  and  fivepence  three  farthings  before 
these  witnesses  —  and  demand  the  title  deeds." 

Meadows  hung  his  head,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  waste 
words  in  mere  scolding.  He  took  the  blow  with  forced  calmness 
as  who  should  say ,  *'This  is  your  turn  —  the  next  is  mine." 

"Miss  Merton,"  said  he  ahnost  in  a  whisper,  "I  never  had 
the  honour  to  receive  you  here  before  and  I  never  shall  again. 
How  long  do  you  give  me  to  move  my  things?" 

"Can  you  not  guess?"  inquired  the  other  with  a  shade  of 
curiosity. 

"Why,  of  course  you  will  put  me  to  all  the  inconvenience 
you  can.  Come  now ,  am  I  to  move  all  my  furniture  and  effects 
out  of  this  great  house  in  twenty-four  hours?" 

"I  give  you  more  than  that." 

"How  kind  I  What,  you  give  me  a  week  perhaps?"  asked 
Meadows  incredulously. 

"  More  than  that,  you  fool  1  Don't  you  see  that  it  is  on  next 
Lady-day  you  will  be  turned  into  the  street.  Aha!  woman- 
worshipper,  on  Lady-day  1   A  tooth  for  a  tooth ! " 

And  the  old  man  ground  his  own  teeth ,  which  were  white 
as  ivory,  and  his  fist  clenched  itself,  while  his  eye  glittered, 
and  he  swelled  out  from  the  chair,  and  literally  brisUed  with 
hate  — 

"A  tooth  for  a  tooth  I " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Levi,"  said  Susan  sorrowfully,  "how  soon  you 
have  forgotten  my  last  lesson  1" 

Meadows  for  a  moment  felt  a  chill  of  fear  at  the  punctilious- 
ness of  revenge  in  this  oriental  whom  he  had  made  his  enemy. 
To  this  succeeded  the  old  hate  multiplied  by  ten;  but  he  made 
a  monstrous  effort  and  drove  it  from  his  face  down  into  the  re- 
cesses of  his  heart. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "may  you  enjoy  this  house  as  I  have  done 
this  last  twelvemonth  1 " 

"That  does  you  credit,  good  Mr.  Meadows,"  cried  simple 
Susan ,  missing  his  meaning.    Meadows  continued  in  the  same 
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tone,  *^And  I  must  make  shift  with  the  one  you  Tacate  on  Lady^ 
day." 

"Solomon  teach  me  to  out-wit  this  dog." 

"  Come  Mr.  Levi,  I  have  visited  Mr.  Meadows  and  now  I  am 
going  to  yomr  house.** 

"  You  shall  be  weloome ,  kindly  welcome  ,**  said  the  old  man 
with  large  and  flowing  courtesy. 

"And  will  you  show  me,"  said  Susan  very  tenderly,  "where 
Leah  used  to  sit?" 

"Ah!" 

'^And  where  Baohael  and  Sarah  loved  to  play?" 

"Ah  me !  Ah  me !  Ah  me !  Yes !  I  could  not  show  another 
these  holy  places,  but  I  will  show  you.** 

"And  will  you  forget  awhile  this  unhappy  quarrel  and  listen 
to  my  words?" 

"Surely  I  shall  listen  to  you:  for  even  now  your  voice  is  to 
my  ear  like  the  wind  sighing  among  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and 
the  wave  that  plays  at  night  upon  the  sands  of  Galilee." 

"*Ti8  but  the  frail  voice  of  a  foolish  woman,  who  loves  and 
respects  you,  and  yet,"  said  Susan,  her  colour  mantling  with 
enthusiasm,  "with  it  I  can  speak  you  words  more  beautiful 
than  Lebanon*s  cedars  or  Galilee's  shore.  Ay  old  man ,  words 
that  made  the  stars  brighter  and  the  sons  of  the  morning  re- 
joice. I  will  not  tell  you  whence  I  had  them ,  but  you  shall  say 
surely  they  never  came  from  earth,  selfish  cruel  revengefiil 
earth,  these  words  that  drop  on  our  hot  passions  like  the  dew, 
and  speak  of  trespasses  forgiven,  and  peace  and  goodwill 
among  men.** 

Oh !  magic  of  a  lovely  voice  speaking  the  truths  of  heaven ! 
How  still  the  room  was  as  these  goodly  words  rang  in  it  from  a 
pure  heart.  Three  men  there  had  all  been  raging  with  anger 
and  hate;  now  a  calming  music  fell  like  oil  upon  these  human 
waves,  and  stilled  them. 

The  men  drooped  their  heads,  and  held  their  breath  to 
make  sure  the  balmy  sounds  had  ceased :  then  Levi  answered 
in  a  tone  gentle,  firm,  and  low  (very  different  from  his  last,) 
"  Susanna,  bitterness  fades  from  my  heart  as  you  speak:  but  ex- 
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perience  remains:'*  he  turned  to  Meadows,  "When  I  wander 
forth  at  Lady-day  she  shall  still  be  watched  over  though  I  be 
faraway.  My  eye  shall  be  here,  and  my  hand  shall  still  be  so 
over  you  all,"  and  raising  his  thin  hand,  he  held  it  high  up ,  the 
nails  pointing  downwards :  it  looked  just  like  a  hawk  hovering 
over  its  prey;  "I  will  say  no  bitterer  word  than  that  to-day; " 
and  in  fact  he  delivered  this  without  apparent  heat  or  malice. 

"Come  then  with  me  Susanna  —  a  goodly  name,  it  comes  to 
you  from  the  despised  people;  come  like  peace  to  my  dwelling 
Sosanna  —  you  know  not  this  world's  wiles  as  I  do,  but  you  can 
teach  me  the  higher  wisdom  that  controls  the  foUy  of  passion 
and  purifies  the  soul," 

The  pair  were  gone ,  and  William  and  Meadows  were  left 
alone.  The  latter  looked  sadly  and  gloomily  at  the  door  by 
which  Sinan  had  gone  out.  He  was  in  a  sort  of  torpor.  He 
vas  not  conscious  of  William's  presence. 

Now  the  said  William  had  a  misgiving;  in  the  country  a 
man's  roof  is  sacred;  he  had  affronted  Meadows  under  his  own 
roof,  and  then  Mr.  Levi  had  come  and  affronted  him  there  too. 

William  began  to  doubt  whether  this  was  not  a  little  hard, 
moreover  he  thought  he  had  seen  Meadows  brush  his  eye 
hastily  with  the  back  of  his  hand  as  Susan  retired. 

He  came  towards  Meadows  with  his  old  sulky,  honest,  hang- 
the-head manner,  and  said,  "Mr.  Meadows,  seems  to  me  we 
have  been  a  little  hard  upon  you  in  your  own  house ,  and  I  am 
not  quite  easy  about  my  share  on't." 

Meadows  shrugged  his  shoulders  imperceptibly. 

"Well  sir  —  I  am  not  the  Almighty  to  read  folk's  hearts  — 
least  of  all  such  a  one  as  yours  —  but  if  I  have  done  you  wrong 
1  asky our  pardon.  Come  sir,  if  you  don't  mean  to  undermine 
my  brother  with  the  girl  you  can  give  me  your  hand,  and  I  can 
give  you  mine  —  and  there  'tis." 

Meadows  wished  this  young  man  away,  and  seeing  that  the 
hest  way  to  get  rid  of  him  was  to  give  him  his  hand ,  he  turned 
found,  and  scarcely  looking  towards  him,  gave  him  his  hand. 
William  shook  it  and  went  away  with  something  that  sounded 
like  a  sigh.    Meadows  saw  him  out,  and  locked  the  door  im- 
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patiently;  then  he  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  laid  his 
beating  temples  on  the  cold  table;  then  he  started  up  and 
walked  wildly  to  and  fro  the  room.  The  man  was  torn  this  way 
and  that  with  rage,  love,  and  remorse. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  thus  ran  his  thoughts.  "  That  angel  is 
my  only  refuge ,  and  yet  to  win  her  I  shall  have  to  walk  through 
dirt  and  shame,  and  every  sin  that  is.  I  see  crimes  ahead;  such 
a  heap  of  crimes,  my  flesh  creeps  at  the  number  of  them.  Why 
not  be  like  her,  why  not  be  the  greatest  saint  that  ever  lived, 
.  instead  of  one  more  villain  added  to  so  many?  Let  me  tear  this 
terrible  love  out  of  my  heart,  and  die.  Oh !  if  some  one  would 
but  take  me  by  the  scurf  of  the  neck  and  drag  me  to  some  other 
country  a  million  miles  away,  where  I  might  never  see  my 
tempter  again  till  this  madness  is  out  of  me.  Susan,  you  are  an 
angel  but  you  will  plunge  me  to  hell." 

Now  it  happened  while  he  was  thus  raving  and  sufiering  the 
preliminary  pangs  of  wrong-doing  that  his  old  servant  knocked 
at  the  outside  of  the  door,  and  thrust  a  letter  through  the  trap; 
the  letter  was  from  a  country  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Chester  for 
whom  he  had  done  business.  Mr.  Chester  wrote  from  Lan- 
cashire. He  informed  Meadows  he  had  succeeded  to  a  very 
large  property  in  that  county  —  it  had  been  shockingly  mis- 
managed by  his  predecessor ;  he  wanted  a  capable  man's  ad- 
vice ,  and  moreover  all  the  estates  thereabouts  were  compelled 
to  be  surveyed  and  valued  this  year,  which  he  deplored,  but 
since  so  it  was  he  would  be  surveyed  and  valued  by  none  but 
John  Meadows. 

"  Come  by  return  of  post,"  added  this  hasty  squire ,  "  and  FIl 
introduce  you  to  half  the  landed  proprietors  in  this  cpunty." 

Meadows  read  this  and  seizing  a  pen  wrote  thus : 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  received  this  day  at  1  p.m.,  and  will  start  for  your 
house  at  6  p.m." 

He  threw  himself  on  his  horse,  and  rode  to  his  mother's 
house. 

"Mother,  I  am  turned  out  of  my  house." 
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**  Why  John,  you  don't  say  so !" 

"I  must  go  into  the  new  house  I  have  built  outside  the 
town." 

"What  the  one  you  thought  to  let  to  Mr.  James." 

"The  same.  I  have  got  only  a  fortnight  to  move  all  my 
things.  Will  you  do  me  a  kindness  now ,  will  you  see  them  put 
safe  into  the  new  house?" 

"Me  John!  why  I  should  be  afraid  something  would  go 
wrong." 

"Well,  it  isn't  fair  of  me  to  put  this  trouble  on  you  at  your^ 
age;  but  read  this  letter  —  there  is  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
waiting  for  me  in  the  North." 

The  old  woman  put  on  her  spectacles ,  and  read  the  letter 
slowly. 

"Go  John!  go  by  all  means!  I  will  see  all  your  things 
moved  into  the  new  house  —  don't  let  them  be  a  hindrance,  you 
go.  Your  old  mother  will  take  care  your  things  are  not  hurt 
moving,  nor  you  wronged  in  the  way  of  expense." 

"Thank  you,  mother  1  thank  you !  they  say  there  is  no  firiend 
like  a  mother,  and  1  dare  say  they  are  not  far  wrong." 

"No  such  firiend  but  God  —  none  such  but  God,"  said  the 
old  woman  with  great  emphasis  and  looking  Meadows  in  the 
fece  with  a  searching  eye. 

"Well  then  here  are  thS  keys  of  the  new  house,  and  here 
are  my  keys.  I  am  off  to-night,  so  good-bye  mother.  God 
bless  you!" 

He  had  just  turned  to  go ,  when  by  an  unusual  impulse  he 
turned,  took  the  old  woman  in  his  hands,  almost  lifted  her  off 
the  ground,  for  she  weighed  light,  and  gave  her  a  hasty  kiss  on 
the  cheek;  then  he  set  her  down  and  strode  out  of  the  house 
about  his  business. 

When  curious  Hannah  ran  in  the  next  moment  she  found 
the  old  lady  in  silent  agitation. 

"Oh,  dear!    What  is  the  matter  Dame  Meadows?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  silly  girl." 

" Nothing  1    And  look  at  you  all  of  a  tremble." 

"  He  took  me  up  all  in  a  moment  and  kissed  me.    I  dare  say 
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it  is  five-and-twenty  year  since  he  kissed  me  last.  He  was  a 
curly  headed  lad  then."     , 

So  this  had  set  the  poor  old  thing  trembling. 

She  soon  recovered  her  firmness,  and  that  very  evening 
Hannah  and  she  slept  in  John's  house ,  and  the  next  day  set  to 
and  b€g»n  to  move  his  furniture  and  prepare  his  new  house  for 
him. 

CHAPTEEXXXm. 

Peter  Crawley  received  a  regular  allowance  during  his 
chief's  absence ,  and  remained  in  constant  conmiunication  with 
him,  and  was  as  heretofore  his  modey-bag,  his  tool,  his  invisible 
hand.  But  if  anybody  had  had  a  microscope  and  lots  of  time 
they  might  have  discovered  a  gloomy  hue  spreading  itself  over 
Crawley's  soul.   A  pleasant  illusion  had  been  rudely  shaken. 

All  men  have  something  they  admire. 

Crawley  admired  cunning.  It  is  not  a  sublime  quality,  but 
Crawley  thought  it  was ,  and  revered  it  with  pious  affectionate 
awe.  He  had  always  thought  Mr.  Meadows  No.  1  in  cunning, 
but  now  came  a  doleful  suspicion  that  he  was  No.  2. 

Losing  a  portion  of  his  veneration  for  the  chief  he  had  seen 
out-manceuvred  he  took  the  liberty  of  getting  drunk  contrary  to 
his  severe  command,  and  being  drunk  and  maudlin  he  un- 
bosomed himself  on  this  head  to  a  l)w  woman  who  was  his  con- 
fidante whenever  drink  loosened  his  tongue. 

"I'm  out  spirits  Sal.  I'm  tebbly  out  spirits.  Where  shall 
we  all  go  to?  I  dina't  think  there  was  great  a  man  on  earth  z 
Mizza  Meadows.  But  the  worlz  wide.  Mizza  Levi  z  greada 
man —  a  mudge  greada  man  (hie).  He  was  down  upon  us  like 
a  amma  (hie).  His  Jew's  eye  went  through  otir  lill  sgeme  like 
a  gimlet.  *Fools!'  says  he  —  that's  me  and  Meadows,  'these 
dodges  were  used  up  in  our  famly  before  Lunnun  was  built. 
Fools!'  Mizza  Levi  despises  me  and  Meadows;  and  I  respect 
him  accordingly.    I'm  tebbly  out  spirits  (hie)." 

END   OF  VOL.   I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EiBMER  Merton  received  a  line  from  Meadows  telling  him 
he  had  gone  into  Lancashire  on  important  business,  and  did  not 
expect  to  be  back  for  three  months,  except  perhaps  for  a  day  at 
a  time.    Merton  handed  the  letter  to  Susan. 

"We  shall  miss  him,'*  was  her  remark. 

"That  we  shall.    He  is  capital  company." 

"And  a  worthy  man  into  the  bargain,'*  said  Susan  warmly, 
"spite  of  what  little-minded  folk  say  and  think.  What  do  you 
thhk  that  Will  Fielding  did  only  yesterday?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Well  he  followed  me  into  —  there  it  is  not  worth  while 
having  an  open  quarrel,  but  I  shall  hate  the  sight  of  his  very 
face.  I  can't  think  how  such  a  fool  can  be  George's  brother. 
No  wonder  George  and  he  could  not  agree.  Poor  Mr.  Meadows 
—  to  be  affironted  in  his  own  house  just  for  treating  me  with 
respect  and  civility.    So  that  is  a  crime  now." 

"What  are  you  saying  girl?  That  young  pauper  affiront  my 
Mend  Meadows,  the  warmest  man  for  fifty  miles  round.  If  he 
has,  he  shall  never  come  on  my  premises  again.  You  may  take 
year  oath  of  that." 

Susan  looked  aghast    This  was  more  than  she  had  bar- 
gained for.    She  was  the  last  in  the  world  to  set  two  people  by 
the  ears. 
h  is  never  too  late  to  mend*  lU  1 
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"Now  don't  you  be  so  peppery,  father"  said  she.  "There 
is  nothing  to  make  a  quarrel  about." 

"Yes  there  is  though  if  that  ignorant  beggar  insulted  my 
friend." 

"Nol  no!  no!" 

"Why  what  did  you  say?" 

"I  say  —  that  here  is  Mr.  Clinton  coming  to  the  door." 

"Let  him  in  girl;  let  him  in.  And  you  needn't  stay.  We 
are  going  to  talk  business." 

CHAPTEE  n. 

Mrs.  Meadows  preparing  her  son's  new  home  and  de- 
feating the  little  cheating  tradesmen  and  workmen  that  fasten 
like  leeches  on  such  as  carry  their  furniture  to  a  new  house ; 
Hannah  working  round  and  round  her  in  a  state  of  glorious  ex- 
citement; Crawley  smelling  of  Betts'  British  brandy,  and 
slightly  regretting  he  was  not  No.  I's  tool  (Levi's)  instead  of 
No.  2's,  as  he  now  bitterly  called  him,  and  writing  obsequious 
letters  to ,  and  doing  the  dirty  work  of,  the  said  No.  2 ;  old 
Merton  speculating,  sometimes  losing,  sometimes  winning; 
Meadows  gone  to  Lancashire  with  a  fixed  idea  that  SusEin  would 
be  his  ruin  if  he  could  not  cure  himself  of  his  love  for  her;  Susan 
rather  regretting  his  absence,  and  wishing  for  his  retxirn,  that 
she  might  show  him  how  little  she  sympathised  with  Will  Field- 
ing's suspicions,  injustice,  and  brutality. 

Leaving  all  this  to  work  our  story  follows  an  honest  fellow 
to  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

CHAPTER  m. 

George  Fielding  found  FarmerDodd  waiting  to  drive  him 
to  the  town  where  he  was  to  meet  Mr.  Winchester. 

The  farmer's  wife  would  press  a  glass  of  wine  upon  George. 
She  was  an  old  playmate  of  his,  and  the  tear  was  in  her  eye  as 
she  shook  his  hand  and  bade  Heaven  bless  him,  and  send  him 
safe  back  to  "The  Grove." 
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"A  taking  of  his  hand  and  him  gaing  across  sea! !  Can*t  ye 
do  no  better  nor  that"  cried  the  stout  farmer;  "I'm  not  a  look- 
ing, dame." 

So  then  Mrs.  Dodd  put  her  hands  on  George's  shoulders, 
and  kissed  him  rustic-wise  on  both  cheeks  —  and  he  felt  a  tear 
on  his  cheek,  and  stammered  "Good-bye  Jane  —  you  and  I 
were  always  good  neighbours  —  but  now  we  shan't  be  neigh- 
bours for  a  while.  Ned,  drive  me  away  please,  and  let  me  shut 
my  eyes  and  forget  that  ever  I  was  bom." 

The  farmer  made  a  signal  of  intelligence  to  his  wife,  and 
drove  him  hastily  away. 

They  went  along  in  silence  for  about  two  miles.  Then  the 
flEumer  suddenly  stopped.  George  looked  up,  the  other  looked 
down.  "Allen's  Corner,  George.  You  know  *The  Grove'  is  in 
sight  from  here,  and  after  this  here  wood  you  know." 

"Thank  ye,  Ned!  Yes —  one  more  look —  the  afternoon 
sun  lies  upon  it.  Oh,  how  different  it  do  seem  to  my  eyes  now, 
by  what  it  used  when  Frode  by  from  market;  but  then  I  was 
going  to  it,  now  I'm  going  far  far  from  it  —  never  heed  me  Ned 
—  I  shall  be  better  in  a  moment.  Heaven  forgive  me  for 
thinking  so  little  of  the  village  folk  as  I  have  done."  Then  he 
suddenly  threw  up  his  hands.  "God  bless  the  place  and  bless 
the  folk"  he  cried  very  loud  "  God  bless  them  all  from  the  oldest 
man  in  it,  and  that  is  gi'andfather,  down  to  Isaac  King's  little 
girl  that  was  bom  yester-night !  and  may  none  of  them  ever 
come  to  this  corner,  and  their  faces  turned  towards  the  sea." 

"  Doant  ye,  George !  doant  ye !  doant  ye !  doant  ye ! "  cried 
Edward  Dodd  in  great  agitation. 

"Let  the  mare  go  on  Ned;  she  is  fretting  through  her 
skin." 

"I'll  fret  her"  roared  the  farmer  lifting  his  whip  exactly  as  if 
it  was  a  sword,  and  a  cut  to  be  made  at  a  dragoon's  helmet, 
"ril  cut  her  liver  out." 

"No  ye  shan't,"  said  George.  "Poof  thing,  she  is  thinking 
of  her  corn  at  the  Queen's  head  in  Newborough:  she  isn't  going 
across  the  sea  —  let  her  go,  I've  taken  my  last  look  and  said  my 
last  word;"  and  he  covered  up  his  face. 

1* 
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Farmer  Dodd  drove  on  in  silence,  except  that  every  now  and 
then  he  gave  an  audible  snivel,  and  whenever  this  occurred  he 
always  accommodated  the  mare  with  a  smart  cut  —  reasonable! 

At  Newborough  they  found  Mr.  Winchester. 

He  drove  George  to  the  rail,  and  that  night  they  slept  on 
board  the  "Phoenix"  emigrant  ship.  Here  they  found  three 
hundred  men  and  women  in  a  ship  where  there  was  room  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  accommodation  for  eighty. 

Next  morning,  "Farmer,"  said  Mr.  "Winchester  gaily,  "we 
have  four  hours  before  we  sail  —  some  of  these  poor  people  will 
suffer  great  hardships  between  this  and  Sidney:  suppose  you 
and  I  go  and  buy  a  lot  pf  blankets,  brawn,  needles,  canvas, 
greatcoats,  felt,  American  beef^  solidified  milk.  Macintoshes, 
high-lows,  and  thimbles.    That  will  rouse  us  up  a  little." 

"Thank  you  sir  kindly." 

Out  they  went  into  the  Ratcliffe  Highway,  and  chaffered 
with  some  of  the  greatest  rascals  in  trcide.  The  difference  be- 
tween what  they  asked  and  what  they  took  made  George  stare. 
Their  little  cabin  was  crowded  with  goods,  only  just  room  left 
for  the  aristocrat,  the  farmer,  and  Carlo.  And  now  the  hour 
came.  Poor  George  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  noise 
and  bustle;  and  oh,  the  creaking  of  cables  sickened  his  heart. 
Then  the  steamer  came  up  and  took  them  in  tow,  and  these  our 
countrymen  and  women  were  pulled  away  from  their  native 
land  too  little  and  too  full  to  hold  us  all.  It  was  a  sad  sight, 
saddest  to  those  whose  own  flesh  and  blood  was  on  the  shore 
and  saw  the  steamer  pull  them  away;  bitterest  to  those  who  had 
BO  friend  to  watch  them  go. 

How  they  clung  to  England  I  they  stretched  out  their  hands 
to  her,  and  when  they  could  hold  to  her  no  other  way,  they 
waved  their  hats  and  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  ooimtrymen 
who  waved  to  them  from  shore  —  and  so  they  spun  out  a  little 
longer  the  sBender  chain  that  visibly  bound  them  to  her.  And 
at  this  moment  even  the  iron-hearted  and  the  reckless  were  soft 
and  sad.     Our  hearts'  roots  lie  in  the  soil  we  have  grown  on. 

No  wonder  then  George  Fielding  leaned  over  the  ship-side 
benumbed  with  sorrow,  and  counted  each  foot  of  water  «s  it 
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glided  by,  and  thought  "Now  I  am  so  much  farther  from 
Susan." 

For  a  wonder  he  was  not  sea-sick,  but  his  appetite  was  gone 
from  a  nobler  cause ;  he  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  eat  at  all 
for  many  days. 

The  steamer  cast  off  at  Grayesend,  and  the  captain  made 
sail  and  beat  down  the  Channel.  Off  the  Scilly  Isles  a  north- 
easterly breeze,  and  the  "Phoenix**  crowded  all  her  canvas; 
when  topsails,  royals,  sky-scrapers,  and  all  were  drawing,  the 
men  rigged  out  booms  alow  and  aloft,  and  by  means  of  them  set 
studding  saHs  out  seyeral  yards  clear  of  the  hull  on  either  side; 
so  on  she  ploughed,  her  canvas  spread  out  like  an  enormous  fan 
or  a  huge  albatross  all  wings.  A  goodly,  gallant  show ;  but 
under  all  this  vast  and  swelling  plumage  an  exile's  heart. 

Of  all  that  smarted  ached  and  throbbed  beneath  that  swell- 
mg  plumage  few  suffered  more  than  poor  George.  It  was  his 
first  great  sorrow ;  and  all  so  new  and  strange. 

The  ship  touched  at  Madeira,  [and  then  flew  southward  with 
the  favoring  gale. 

Many  many  leagues  she  sailed,  and  still  George  hung  over 
the  bulwarks  and  sadly  watched  the  waves.  This  simple-minded 
honest  fellow  was  not  a  girl.  Kthey  had  offered  to  put  the  ship 
about  and  take  him  back  he  would  not  have  consented,  but  yet 
to  go  on  almost  broke  his  heart. 

He  was  steel  and  butter. 

His  friend,  the  honourable  Frank  Winchester,  was  or  seemed 
allsteeL 

He  was  one  of  those  sanguine  spirits  that  don*t  admit  into 
their  minds  the  notion  of  ultimate  failure.  He  was  supported 
too  by  a  natural  and  indomitable  gaiety.  Whatever  most  men 
grumble  or  whine  at  he  took  as  practical  jokes  played  by 
Fortune  partly  to  try  his  good  humour,  but  more  to  amuse 
him. 

The  poorer  passengers  suffered  much  discomfort,  and  the 
blankets,  etc.,  stored  in  Winchester's  cabin,  often  warmed  these 
two  honest  hearts,  as  with  pitying  hands  they  wrapped  them 
round  some  shivering  fellow-creature. 
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Off  Cape  Verd  a  heavy  gale  came  on:  it  lasted  thirty-six 
hours,  and  the  distress  and  sufferings  of  the  over-crowded 
passengers  were  terrible.  An  unpaternal  government  had 
allowed  a  ship  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  twelve  thousand  miles, 
with  a  short  crew,  short  provisions,  and  just  twice  as  many 
passengers  as  could  be  protected  from  the  weather. 

Driven  from  the  deck  by  the  piercing  wind  and  the  deluges 
of  water  that  came  on  board ,  and  crowded  into  the  narrowest 
compass,  many  of  these  unfortunates  almost  died  of  sickness 
and  polluted  air;  and  when  in  despair  they  rushed  back  upon 
deck,  horrors  and  suffering  met  them  in  another  shape ;  in  vain 
they  huddled  together  for  a  little  warmth  and  tried  to  shield 
themselves  with  blankets  stretched  to  windward.  The  bitter 
blast  cut  like  a  razor  through  their  thread-bare  defences,  and 
the  water  rushed  in  torrents  along  the  deck  and  crept  cold  as  ice 
up  their  bodies  as  they  sat  huddled,  or  lay  sick  and  despairing 
on  the  hard  and  tossing  wood ;  and  whenever  a  heavier  sea  than 
usual  struck  the  ship  a  despairing  scream  burst  from  the  women, 
and  the  good  ship  groaned  and  shivered  and  seemed  to  share 
their  fears,  and  the  blast  yelled  into  their  souls  — 

"*I  am  mighty  as  fate  —  as  fate.  And  pitiless  I  pitiless! 
pitiless!  pitiless!  pitiless!'" 

Oh!  then  how  they  longed  for  a  mud  cabin,  or  a  hole  picked 
with  a  pickaxe  in  some  ancient  city  wall,  or  a  cowhouse,  or  a 
cartshed,  in  their  native  land. 

But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  This  storm 
raised  George  Fielding^s  better  part  of  man.  Integer  vitse 
scelerisque  purus  was  not  very  much  afraid  to  die.  Once  when 
the  "Phoenix"  gave  a  weather  roll  that  wetted  the  foresail  to 
the  yard-arm,  he  said,  "My  poor  Susan!"  with  a  pitying  accent, 
not  a  quavering  one.  But  most  of  the  time  he  was  busy  crawling 
on  all-fours  from  one  sufferer  to  another  with  a  drop  of  brandy 
in  a  phial.  The  wind  emptied  a  glass  of  the  very  moisture  let 
alone  the  liquid  in  a  moment.  So  George  would  put  his  bottle 
to  some  poor  creature's  lips ,  and  if  it  was  a  man  he  would  tell 
him  in  his  simple  way  who  w^s  stronger  than  the  wind  or  the 
sea,  and  that  the  ship  could  not  go  down  without  his  wilL 
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To  the  women  he  whispered  that  he  had  just  had  a  word  with 
the  captain,  and  he  said  it  was  only  a  gale,  not  a  tempest 
as  the  passengers  fancied ,  and  there  was  no  danger,  none  what- 
erer. 

The  gale  blew  itself  out,  and  then  for  an  hour  or  two  the  ship 
rolled  frightfully;  but  at  last  the  angry  sea  went  down,  the 
decks  were  mopped,  the  "Phoenix"  shook  her  wet  feathers  and 
spread  her  wings  again  and  glided  on  her  way. 

George  felt  a  little  better;  the  storm  shook  him  and  roused 
him  and  did  him  good.  And  it  was  a  coincidence  in  the  history 
of  these  two  lovers ,  that  just  as  Susan  under  Mr.  Eden's  advice 
was  applying  the  healing  ointment  of  charitable  employment  to 
her  wouDd,  George  too  was  finding  a  little  comfort  and  life  from 
the  little  bit  of  good  he  and  his  friend  did  to  the  poor  population 
in  his  wooden  hamlet. 

After  a  voyage  of  four  months  one  evening  the  captain 
shortened  sail  though  the  breeze  was  fair  and  the  night  clear. 
Upon  being  asked  the  reason  of  this  strange  order,  he  said 
knowingly  — 

"If  you  get  up  with  the  sun  perhaps  you  will  see  the  rea- 
son." 

Curiosity  being  excited  one  or  two  did  rise  before  the  sun. 
Just  as  he  emerged  from  the  sea  a  young  seaman  called  Pater- 
son,  who  was  in  the  foretop,  hailed  the  deck. 

"What  is  it?"  roared  the  mate. 

"Land  on  the  weather-bow"  sung  out  the  seaman  in  reply. 

Land! 

In  one  moment  the  word  ran  like  electric  fire  through  all 
the  veins  of  the  "Phoenix;"  the  upper  deck  was  crowded  in  a 
minute ,  but  all  were  disappointed.  No  one  saw  land  but  Mr. 
Paterson,  whose  elevation  and  keen  sight  gave  him  an  ad- 
vantage. But  a  heavenly  smell  as  of  a  region  of  cowslips  came 
and  perftimed  the  air  and  rejoiced  all  the  hearts ;  at  six  o'clock  a 
something  like  a  narrow  cloud  broke  the  watery  horizon  on  the 
weather  bow.  All  sail  was  made  and  at  noon  the  coast  of 
Australia  glittered  like  a  diamond  under  their  lee. 

Then  the  three  hundred  prisoners  fell  into  a  wild  excitement 
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—  some  became  irritable,  others  absurdly  affectionateix)  people 
they  did  not  care  a  button  for.  The  captain  himself  W8W  not 
free  from  the  intoxication;  he  walked  the  deck  in  jerks  instead 
of  his  usual  roll,  and  clapped  on  sail  as  if  he  would  fly  on 
shore. 

At  half-past  one  they  glided  out  of  the  open  sea  into  the 
Port  Jackson  River.  They  were  now  in  a  harbour  fifteen  miles 
long ,  land-locked  on  both  sides ,  and  not  a  shoal  or  a  rock  in  it. 
This  wonderful  haven,  in  which  all  the  navies  that  float  or  ever 
will  float  might  manoeuvre  all  day  and  ride  at  anchor  all  night 
without  jostling,  was  the  sea  avenue  by  which  they  approached 
a  land  of  wonders. 

It  was  the  second  of  December.  The  sky  was  purple  and 
the  sun  blazed  in  its  centre.  The  land  glittered  like  a  thousand 
emeralds  beneath  his  glowing  smile,  and  t^e  waves  seemed  to 
drink  his  glory  and  melt  it  into  their  tints,  so  rich  were  the  flakes 
of  burning  gold  that  shone  m  the  heart  of  their  transparent 
loVely  blue. 

Oh!  what  a  heavenly  land!  and  after  four  months  prison  at 
sea. 

.  Our  humble  hero's  heart  beat  high  with  hope.  Surely  in  so 
glorious  a  place  as  this  he  could  make  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
then  dart  back  with  ^it  to  Susan.  Long  before  the  ship  came  to 
an  anchor  George  got  a  sheet  of  paper  and  by  a  natural  impulse 
wrote  to  Susan  a  letter,  telling  her  all  the  misery  the  "Phoenix" 
and  her  passengers  had  come  through  between  London  Bridge 
and  Sydney  Cove ,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  written  it  he  tore  it  up 
and  threw  it  into  the  water. 

"It  would  have  vexed  her  to  hear  what  I  have  gone  through. 
Time  enough  to  tell  her  that  when  I  am  home  again  sitting  by 
the  fire  with  her  hand  in  mine." 

So  then  he  tried  again  and  wrote  a  cheerful  letter,  and  con- 
cealed all  his  troubles  except  his  sorrow  at  being  obliged  to  go 
so  fax  from  her  even  for  a  time. 

"But  it  is  only  for  a  time,  Susan  dear.  And  Susan  dear, 
Pve  got  a  good  friend  here,  and  one  that  can  feel  for  us,  for  he 
is  here  on  the  same  errand  as  I  am.    I  am  to  bide  with  him  six 
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months  and  help  him  the  best  I  can,  and  so  I  shall  learn  how 
matters  are  managed  here ;  and  after  that  I  am  to  set  up  on  my 
own  account ;  and  Susan  dear,  I  do. think  by  all  I  can  see  there 
is  money  to  be  made  here.  Hea^ven  knows  my  heart  was  never 
much  set  on  gain,  but  it  is  now  because  it  is  the  road  to  you. 
Please  tell  Will  Carlo  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  and  is  a 
general  favourite.  He  pointed  a  rat  on  board  ship  —  but  it  was 
excusable ,  and  him  cooped  up  so  long  and  had  almost  forgotten 
the  smell  of  a  bird  I  dare  say;  and  if  anybody  comes  to  make- 
believe  to  threaten  me  he  is  ready  to  pull  them  down  in  a 
minute.  Bo  tell  Will  this ,  and  that  I  do  think  his  master  is  as 
much  my  friend  at  home  as  the  dog  is  out  here. 

"Susan  dear,  I  do  beg  of  you  as  a  great  favour  to  keep  up 
your  heart,  and  not  give  way  to  grief  or  despondent  feelings: 
I  don't;  leastways  I  won't.  Poor  Mr.  Winchester  is  here  on  the 
same  errand  as  I  am.  But  I  often  think  his  heart  is  stouter  than 
mine,  which  is  much  to  his  credit  and  little  to  mine.  Susan 
dear,  I  have  come  to  the  country  that  is  farther  from  Grassmere 
than  any  other  in  the  globe  —  that  seems  hard ;  and  my  very 
face  is  turned  the  opposite  way  to  yours  as  I  walk,  but  nothing 
can  ever  turn  my  heart  away  from  my  Susan.  I  desire  my 
respects  to  Mr.  Merton  and  that  you  would  tell  him  I  will  make 
the  one  thousand  pounds,  please  God.  But  I  hope  you  will 
pray  for  me  Susan  that  I  may  have  that  success;  you  are  so  good 
that  I  do  think  the  Almighty  will  hear  you  sooner  than  me  or 
any  one.     So  no  more  at  present,  dear  Susan,  but  remain 

.    "With  sincere  respect  your 
"loving  servant  and 

"  faithful  lover  till  death 

George  Fielding.** 

They  landed  —  Mr.  Winchester  purchased  the  right  of 
feeding  cattle  over  a  large  tract  a  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Sydney,  and  after  a  few  days  spent  in  that  capital  started  with 
their  wagons  into  the  interior.  There  for  about  five  months 
George  was  Mr.  Winchester's  factotum,  and  though  he  had  him- 
self much  to  learn ,  the  countsry  and  his  habits  being  new  to  him, 
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still  he  saved  his  friend  from  fundamental  errors ,  and  from  five 
in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night  put  zeal,  honesty,  and  the 
muscular  strength  of  two  ordinary  men  at  his  friend's  ser- 
vice. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period  Mr.  Winchester  said  to  him 
one  evening ,  "  George  I  can  do  my  work  alone  now ,  and  the 
time  is  come  to  show  my  sense  of  your  services  and  friendship. 
I  have  bought  a  run  for  you  about  eight  miles  from  here,  and 
now  you  are  to  choose  five  hundred  sheep  and  thirty  beasts :  the 
black  pony  you  ride  goes  with  them." 

"  Oh  no,  sir!  it  is  enough  to  rob  you  of  them  at  all  without 
me  going  and  taking  the  pick  of  them." 

"Well!  will  you  consent  to  pen  the  flocks,  and  then  lift  one 
hurdle  and  take  them  as  they  come  out,  so  many  from  each 
lot?" 

"  That  I  consent  to ,  sir,  and  remain  your  debtor  for  life." 

"I  can't  see  it;  I  set  my  life  a  great  deal  higher  than  sheep- 
skin." 

Mr.  Winchester  did  not  stop  there,  he  forced  a  hundred 
pounds  upon  George.  "If  you  start  in  any  business  with  an 
empty  pocket  you  are  a  gone  coon." 

So  these  two  friends  parted  with  mutual  esteem,  andWGreorge 
set  to  work  by  prudence  and  vigour  to  make  the  thousand 
pounds. 

One  thousand  pounds !  This  one  is  to  have  the  woman  he 
loves  for  a  thousand  pounds:  that  sounds  cheap.  Heaven  upon 
earth  for  a  thousand  pounds.  What  is  a  thousand  pounds  ? 
Nothing.  There  are  slippery  men  that  gain  this  in  a  week  by 
time  bargains,  trading  on  a  capital  of  round  O's;  others  who  net 
as  much  in  an  evening,  and  as  honourably,  by  cards.  There 
are  merchants  who  net  twenty  times  this  sum  by  a  single 
operation. 

"An  operation?"  inquires  Belgravia. 

This  is  an  operation:  you  send  forth  a  man  not  given  to 
drink  and  consequently  chatter  to  Amsterdam,  another  not 
given  to  drink  and  chatter  to  New  Orleans ,  another  n.  g.  t.  d. 
and  c.  to  Bordeaux,  Cadiz,  Canton,  Liverpool,  Japan,  £ind  where 
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not  all ,  with  secret  instructions.  Then  at  an  appointed  day  all 
the  men  n.  g.  t.  d.  and  c.  begin  gradually,  secretly,  cannily,  to 
buy  up  in  all  those  places  all  the  lac-dye  or  something  of  the 
kind  that  you  and  I  thought  there  was  about  thirty  pounds  of 
in  creation.  This  done  mercator  raises  the  price  of  lac-dye  or 
-wliat  not  throughout  Europe.  If  he  is  greedy  and  raises  it  a 
halfpenny  a  pound ,  perhaps  commerce  revolts  and  invokes  na- 
ture against  so  vast  an  oppression,  and  nature  comes  and 
crushes  our  speculator.  But  if  he  is  wise  and  puts  on  what 
niankind  can  bear,  say  three  mites  per  pound ,  then  he  sells  tons 
and.  tons  at  this  fractional  profit  on  each  pound,  and  makes 
fourteen  thousand  pounds  by  lac-dye  or  the  like  of  which  you 
and.  I  thought  creation  held  thirty  or  at  most  thirty-two 
pounds. 

These  men  are  the  warriors  of  commerce  —  but  its  smaller 
captains  watching  the  fluctuations  of  this  or  that  market  can 
often  turn  a  thousand  pounds  ere  we  could  say  J.  R.  Far  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds  have  been  made  in  a  year  by  selling 
pastry  oflf  a  table  in  the  Boulevards  of  Paris. 

In  matters  practical  a  single  idea  is  worth  thousands. 
This  nation  being  always  in  a  hurry  paid  four  thousand 
pounds  to  a  man  to  show  them  how  to  separate  letter-stamps  in 
a  hurry.  "Punch  the  divisions  full  of  little  holes"  said  he,  and 
he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  four  thousand  pounds ;  and  now 
test  his  invention,  tear  one  head  from  another  in  a  hurry,  and 
you  will  see  that  money  sometimes  goes  cheaper  than  invention. 
A  single  idea  is  sometimes  worth  a  thousand  pounds  in  a 
hook,  though  books  are  by  far  the  least  lucrative  channels 
ideas  run  in ;  Mr.  Bradshaw's  duodecimo  to  wit  —  profit  seven 
thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

A  thousand  pounds !  How  many  men  have  toiled  for  money 
all  their  lives,  have  met  with  success,  yet  never  reached  a 
thousand  pounds. 

Eight  thousand  servants,  fed  and  half  clothed  at  their 
master^s  expense ,  have  put  by  for  forty  years ,  and  yet  not  even 
by  aid  of  interest  and  compound  interest,  and  perquisites,  and 
commissions  squeezed  out  of  little  tradesmen,  and  other  time- 
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honoured  embezzlements,  have  reached  the  rubicon  of  four 
figures.  Five  thousand  little  shopkeepers,  aictive,  intelligent, 
and  greedy,  have  bought  wholesale  and  sold  retail,  yet  never 
mounted  so  high  as  this  above  rent  housekeeping  bad  debts  and 
casualties.  Many  a  writer  of  genius  has  charmed  his  nation 
and  adorned  her  language,  yet  never  held  a  thousand  pounds 
in  his  hand  even  for  a  day.  Many  a  great  painter  has  vmtten 
the  worldwide  language  of  form  and  colour,  and  attained  to 
European  fame ,  but  not  to  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  English. 

Among  all  these  aspirants  and  a  million  more  George 
Fielding  now  made  one,  urged  and  possessed  by  as  keen  an  in- 
centive as  ever  spurred  a  man. 

George's  materials  were  five  hundred  sheep,  twenty  cows, 
ten  bullocks,  two  large  sheep-dogs  and  Carlo.  It  was  a  keen 
clear  frosty  day  in  July  when  he  drove  his  herd  to  his  own 
pasture.  His  heart  beat  high  that  morning.  He  left  Abner, 
his  shepherd,  a  white  native  of  the  colony,  to  drive  the  slow 
cattle.  He  strode  out  in  advance,  and  scarce  felt  the  ground 
beneath,  his  feet.  ITie  thermometer  was  at  28®,  yet  his  coat 
was  only  tied  round  his  neck  by  the  sleeves  as  he  swept  along  all 
health,  fire,  manhood,  love  and  hope.  He  marched  this  day 
like  dear  Smollett's  lines,  whose  thoughts,  though  he  had 
never  heard  them,  fired  his  heart. 

Thy  spirit.  Independence,  let  me  share, 

Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye ; 
Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare , 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky. 

He  was  on  the  ground  long  before  Abner,  and  set  to  work 
building  a  roofless  hut  on  the  west  side  of  some  thick  bushes, 
and  hard  by  the  only  water  near  at  hand:  and  here  he  fixed  his 
head-quarters,  stretched  a  blanket  across  the  hut  for  a  roof, 
and  slept  his  own  master. 


\ 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  George  Fielding's  stock  had  varied 
thus.  Four  hundred  lambs,  ten  calves,  fifteen  cows,  four 
hundred  sheep.  He  had  lost  some  sheep  in  lambing,  and  one 
cow  in  calving,  but  these  casualties  every  feeder  counts  on;  he 
had  been  lucky  on  the  whole.  He  had  sold  about  eighty  sheep, 
and  eaten  a  few  but  not  many,  and  of  his  hundred  pounds  only 
five  pounds  were  gone ;  against  which  and  the  decline  in  cows 
were  to  be  placed  the  calves  and  lambs. 

George  considered  himself  eighty  pounds  richer  in  sub- 
stance than  six  months  ago.  It  so  happened  that  on  every  side 
of  George  but  one  were  nomades ,  shepherdkings  —  fellows 
with  a  thousand  head  of  homed  cattle,  and  sheep  like  white 
pebbles  by  the  sea;  but  on  his  right  hand  was  another  small 
bucolical,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  started  with  less  means  than 
himself,  and  was  slowly  working  his  way,  making  a  halfpenny 
and  saving  a  penny  after  the  manner  of  his  nation.  These  two 
were  mighty  dissimilar,  but  they  were  on  a  level  as  to  means 
and  near  neighbours,  and  that  drew  them  together.  In  par- 
ticular they  used  to  pay  each  other  friendly  visits  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  McLaughlan  would  read  a  good  book  to  George, 
for  he  was  strict  in  his  observances;  but  after  that  the  pair 
would  argue  points  of  husbandry. 

But  one  Sunday  that  George  admiring  his  stock  inadver- 
tently proposed  to  him  an  exchange  of  certain  animals,  he  re- 
buked the  young  man  wijbh  awful  gravity. 

"  Is  thir  a  day  for  warldly  dealings  ?  "  said  he.  "  Hoo  div  ye 
think  to  thrive  gien  y'offer  your  mairchandeeze  o*  the  Sabba 
day?" 

George  coloured  up  to  the  eyes. 

"Ye'U  may  be  no  hae  read  the  paurable  o'  the  money 
changers  i*  the  temple,  no  forgettin  a  wheen  warldly-minded 
chields  that  sell't  doos,  when  they  had  mair  need  to  be  on  their 
knees  —  or  hearkening  a  religious  discoorse  —  or  a  bit  psaum — 
or  the  like.  Aweel,  ye  need  na  hong  your  heed  you  gate 
neether.    Ye  had  na  the  privileege  of  being  bom  in  Scoetland 
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ye  ken  —  or  nae  doot  ye'd  hae  kenned  better,  for  ye  are  a  de- 
cent lad —  deed  are  ye.  Aweel,  stap  ben  lad,  and  Tse  let  ye 
see  a  drap  whisky.  The  like  does  na  aften  gang  doon  an  Enng- 
lishman's  thrapple." 

"Whisky?  Well  but  it  seems  to^me  if  we  didn't  ought  to 
deal  we  didn't  ought  to  drink." 

"Hout!  tout!  it  is  no  forbedden  to  taste  —  thaat's  nae  sen 
that  ever  I  heerd't  —  C-way." 

CHAPTER  V. 

George  heard  of  a  farmer  who  was  selling  off  his  sheep 
about  fifty  miles  off  near  the  coast.  George  put  money  in  his 
purse,  rose  at  three,  and  walked  the  fifty  miles  with  Carlo  that 
day.  The  next  he  chaffered  with  the  farmer,  but  they  did  not 
quite  agree.  George  was  vexed  but  he  knew  it  would  not  do  to 
show  it,  so  he  strolled  away  carelessly  towards  the  water.  In 
this  place  the  sea  comes  several  miles  inland ,  not  in  one  sheet, 
but  in  a  series  of  salt-water  lakes  very  pretty. 

George  stood  and  admired  the  water  and  the  native  blacks 
paddling  along  in  boats  of  bark  no  bigger  than  a  cocked  hat. 
These  strips  of  bark  are  good  for  carriage  and  bad  for  carriage ; 
I  mean  they  are  very  easily  carried  on  a  man's  back  ashore ,  but 
they  won't  carry  a  man  on  the  water  so  well,  and  sitting  in  them 
is  like  balancing  on  a  straw.  These  absurd  vehicles  have  come 
down  to  these  blockheads  from  their  fathers,  so  they  won't 
burn  them  and  build  according  to  reason.  They  commonly 
paddle  in  companies  of  three ;  so  then  whenever  one  is  purled 
the  other  two  come  on  each  side  of  him,  each  takes  a  hand  and 
with  amazing  skill  and  (fblicacy  they  reseat  him  in  his  cocked 
hat,  which  never  sinks  —  only  purls.  Several  of  these  triads 
passed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  looking  to  George  like  in- 
verted capital  "T's."  They  went  a  tremendous  pace  —  with 
occasional  stoppages  when  a  purl  occurred. 

Presently  a  single  savage  appeared  nearer  the  land,  and 
George  could  see  his  lithe  sinewy  form  and  the  grace  and  rapi- 
dity with  which  he  urged  his  gossamer  barit  along.    It  was  like 
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a  hawk  —  half-a-dozen  rapid  strokes  of  his  wings  and  then  a 
smooth  glide  for  ever  so  far. 

"  Our  savages  would  sit  on  the  blade  of  a  knife  I  do  think," 
was  George's  observation. 

Now  as  George  looked  and  admired  blackee,it  unfortunately 
happened  that  a  mosquitoe  flew  into  one  of  blackee's  nostrils, 
which  were  much  larger  and  more  inviting  —  to  a  gnat  than 
ours.  The  aboriginal  sneezed,  and  over  went  the  ancestral 
boat. 

The  next  moment  he  was  seen  swimming  and  pushing  his 
boat  before  him.  He  was  scarce  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore 
when  all  of  a  sudden  down  he  went  George  was  frightened 
and  took  off  his  coat,  and  was  unlacing  his  boots  —  when  the 
black  came  up  again.  "Oh,  he  was  only  larking,"  thought 
George.  "But  he  has  left  his  boat  —  and  why,  there  he  goes 
down  again  I"  The  savage  made  a  dive  and  came  up  ten  yards 
nearer  the  shore,  but  he  kept  his  face  parallel  to  it,  and  he  was 
scarce  a  moment  in  sight  before  he  dived  again.  Then  a  hor- 
rible suspicion  flashed  across  George  —  "There  is  something 
after  him  I " 

This  soon  became  a  fearful  certainty.  Just  before  he  dived 
next  time,  a  dark  object  was  plainly  visible  on  the  water  close 
behind  him.  George  was  wild  with  fear  for  poor  blackee.  He 
shouted  at  the  monster,  he  shouted  and  beckoned  to  the  swim- 
mer; and  last,  snatching  up  a  stone,  he  darted  up  a  little  bed 
of  rock  elevated  about  a  yard  above  the  shore.  The  next  dive 
the  black  came  up  within  thirty  yards  of  this  very  place,  but  the 
shark  came  at  him  the  next  moment.  He  dived  again,  but  be- 
fore the  fish  followed  him  George  threw  a  stone  with  great  force 
and  precision  at  him.  It  struck  the  w^ter  close  by  him,  as  he 
turned  to  follow  his  prey;  George  jumped  down  and  got  several 
more  stones,  and  held  one  foot  advanced  and  his  arm  high  in 
air.  Up  came  the  savage  panting  for  breath.  The  fish  made  a 
dart,  George  threw  a  stone ;  it  struck  him  with  such  fury  on  the 
shoulders,  that  it  span  off  into  the  air  and  fell  into  the  sea  forty 
yards  off.  Down  went  the  man,  and  the  fish  after  him.  The 
next  time  they  came  up,  to  George's  dismay  the  sea-tiger 
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showed  no  signs  of  being  hurt,  and  the  man  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed. The  moment  he  was  above  water  George  heard  him 
sob,  and  saw  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  as  he  rollied  them  despjair- 
ingly;  and  he  could  not  dive  again  for  want  of  breath.  Seeing 
this,  the  shark  turned  on  his  back,  and  came  at  him  with  his 
white  belly  visible  and  his  treble  row  of  teeth  glistening  in  a 
mouth  like  a  red  grave. 

Rage  as  well  as  fear  seized  George  Fielding,  the  muscles 
started  on  his  brawny  arm  as  he  held  it  aloft  with  a  heavy  stone 
in  it.  The  black  was  so  hard  pressed  the  last  time ,  and  so  dead 
beat,  that  he  could  make  but  a  short  duck  under  the  fish's  back 
and  come  out  at  his  tail.  The  shark  did  not  follow  him  this 
time ,  but  cunning  as  well  as  ferocious  slipped  a  yard  or  two  in 
shore,  and  waited  to  grab  him;  not  seeing  him,  he  gave  a  slap 
with  his  tail-fin,  and  reared  his  huge  head  out  of  water  a  moment 
to  look  forth;  then  George  Fielding  grinding  his  teeth  with  fury 
flung  his  heavy  stone  with  tremendous  force  at  the  creature's 
cruel  eye.  The  heavy  stone  missed  the  eye  by  an  inch  or  two, 
but  it  struck  the  fish  on  the  nos«  and  teeth  with  a  force  that 
would  have  felled  a  bullock. 

^^Creeesh!"  went  the  sea-tiger's  flesh  and  teeth,  and  the 
blood  squirted  in  a  circle.  Down  went  the  shark  like  a  lump  of 
lead ,  literally  felled  by  the  crashing  stroke, 

"I've  hit  him  I  I've  hit  him  1 "  roared  George,  seizing  another 
stone.  "Gome  here,  quick!  quick  1  before  he  gets  the  better 
of  it." 

The  black  swam  like  amadthingto  George.  George  splashed 
into  the  water  up  to  his  knee ,  and  taking  blackee  under  the 
arm-pits  tore  him  out  of  the  water  and  set  him  down  high  and 
dry. 

"Give  us  your  hand  over  it  old  fellow,"  cried  George, 
panting  and  trembling.  "Oh  dear,  my  heart  is  in  my  mouth 
itisl" 

The  black's  eye  seemed  to  kindle  a  little  at  George's  fire,  but 
all  the  rest  of  him  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.  He  let  George 
shake  his  hand  and  said  quietly  — 

"Thank  you  sar!   Jacky  thank  you  a  good  deal  I"  he  added 
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in  the  same  breath  '^suppose  you  lend  me  a  knife  then  we  eat  a 
good  deal." 

George  lent  him  his  knife,  and  to  his  surprise  the  savage 
slipped  into  the  water  again.  His  object  was  soon  revealed; 
the  shark  had  come  up  to  the  surface  and  was  floating  motion- 
less. It  was  with  no  small  trepidation  George  saw  this  cool 
hand  swim  gently  behind  him  and  suddenly  disappear;  in  a 
moment,  however,  the  water  was  red  all  round,  andtheshaik 
turned  round  on  his  belly.  Jacky  swam  behind,  and  pushed 
him  ashore.  It  proved  to  be  a  young  fish  about  six  feet  long; 
but  it  was  as  much  as  the  men  could  do  to  lift  it.  The  creature's 
nose  was  battered,  and  Jacky  showed  this  to  George,  and  let 
him  know  that  a  blow  on  that  part  was  deadly  to  them. 

"You  make  him  dead  for  a  little  while"  said  he,  "so  then  I 
make  him  dead  enough  to  eat;"  and  he  showed  where  he  had 
driven  the  knife  into  him  in  three  places. 

Jacky's  next  proceeding  was  to  get  some  dry  sticks  and 
wood,  and  prepare  a  fire,  which  to  George's  astonishment  he 
lighted  thus.  He  got  a  block  of  wood,  in  the  middle  of  which 
he  made  a  little  hole ;  then  he  cut  and  pointed  a  long  stick ,  and 
mserting  the  point  into  the  block,  worited  it  round  between  his 
palms  for  some  time  and  with  increasing  rapidity.  Presently 
there  came  a  smell  of  burning  wood,  and  soon  after  it  burst  into 
a  flame  at  the  point  of  contact.  Jacky  cut  slices  pi  shark  and 
toasted  them. 

"Black  fellow  stupid  fellow  —  eat  em  raw;  but  I  eat  em 
bum't  like  white  man." 

He  then  told  George  he  had  often  been  at  Sydney,  and  could 
"speak  the  white  man's  language  a  good  deal,"  and  must  on  no 
aocount  be  confounded  with  common  black  fellows.  He  illus- 
trated his  civilization  by  eating  the  shark  as  it  cooked;  that  is 
to  say,  as  soon  as  the  surface  was  brown  he  gnawed  it  off,  and 
put  the  rest  down  to  brown  again ,  and  so  ate  a  s^es  of  iaminee 
instead  of  a  steak;  that  it  would  be  cooked  to  the  centre  if  he  let 
it  alone  Was  a  fact  this  gentleman  had  never  discovered ;  proba- 
bly had  never  had  the  patience  to  discover. 
•  It  it  never  too  late  to  mend.  IL  2 
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George  finding  the  shark's  flesh  detestable,  declined  it,  and 
watched  the  other.    Presently,  he  vented  his  reflections. 

"  Well  you  are  a  cool  one !  half  an  hour  ago  I  didn't  expect  to 
see  you  eating  him  —  quite  the  contrary." 

Jacky  grinned  good-humouredly  in  reply. 

When  George  returaedto  the  farmer,  the  latter,  who  had 
begun  to  fear  the  loss  of  a  customer,  came  at  once  to  terms  with 
him.  The  next  day  he  started  for  home  with  three  hundred 
sheep.  Jacky  annoimced  that  he  should  accompany  him ,  and 
help  him  a  good  deal.  George's  consent  was  not  given ,  simply 
because  it  was  not  asked.  However,  having  saved  the  man's 
life  he  was  not  sorry  to  see  a  little  more  of  him. 

It  is  Usual  in  works  of  this  kind  to  give  minute  descriptions  of 
people's  dress.  I  fear  I  have  often  violated  this  rule.  However 
I  wUl  not  in  this  case. 

Jacky's  dress  consisted  of,  in  front ,  a  sort  of  purse  made  of 
rat-skin :  behind ,  a  bran  new  tomahawk  and  two  spears. 

George  fancied  this  costume  might  be  improved  upon ;  he 
therefore  bought  from  the  farmer  a  second-hand  coat  and  trou- 
sers, and  his  new  friend  donned  them  with  grinning  satisfaction. 
The  farmer's  wife  pitied  George  living  by  himself  out  there, 
and  she  gave  him  several  little  luxuries ;  a  bacon-ham,  some  tea, 
and  some  orange-marmalade ,  and  a  little  lump-sugar  and  some 
potatoes. 

He  gave  the  potatoes  to  Jacky  to  carry.  They  weighed  but 
a  few  pounds.  George  himself  carried  about  a  quarter  of  a 
hundredweight.  For  all  that  the  potatoes  worried  Jacky  more 
than  George's  burden  him.  At  last  he  loitered  behind  so  long 
that  George  sat  down  and  lighted  his  pipe.  Presently  up  comes 
Niger  with  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  hanging  on  each  side  of  his 
neck  and  the  potatoes  in  them.  My  lord  had  taken  his  tomahawk 
and  chopped  off  the  sleeves  at  the  arm-pit;  then  he  had  sewed 
up  their  bottoms  and  made  bags  of  them ,  uniting  them  at  the 
other  end  by  a  string  which  rested  on  the  back  of  his  neck  like  a 
milkmaid's  balance.  Being  asked  what  he  had  done  with  the 
rest  of  the  coat  he  told  George  he  had  thrown  it  away  because  it 
was  a  good  deal  hot 
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"But  it  won't  be  hot  at  night  and  then  you  "will  "wish  you 
hadn't  been  such  a  fool ,"  said  George ,  irate. 

No,  he  couldn't  make  Jacky  see  this;  being  hot  at  the  time 
Jacky  could  not  feel  the  cold  to  come.  Jacky  became  a  hanger- 
on  of  George ,  and  if  he  did  little  he  cost  little ;  and  if  a  beast 
strayed  he  was  invaluable ,  he  could  follow  the  creature  for  miles 
by  a  chain  of  physical  evidence  no  single  link  of  which  a  civilised 
man  would  have  seen. 

A  quantity  of  rain  having  fallen  and  filled  all  the  pools 
George  thought  he  would  close  with  an  offer  that  had  been 
made  him  and  swap  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep  for  cows  and 
bollocks.  He  mentioned  this  intention  to  McLaughlan  one 
Sunday  evening.  McLaughlan  warmly  approved  his  intention. 
George  then  went  on  to  name  the  customer  who  was  disposed  to 
make  the  exchange  in  question.  At  this  the  worthy  McLaughlan 
showed  some  little  uneasiness  and  told  George  he  might  do 
better  than  deal  with  that  person. 

George  said  he  should  be  glad  to  do  better,  but  did  not  see 
how. 

"Humph ! "  said  McLaughlan,  and  fidgetted. 

McLaughlan  then  invited  George  to  a  glass  of  grog,  and 
while  they  were  sipping  he  gave  an  order  to  his  man. 

McLaughlan  inquired  when  the  proposed  negotiation  was 
likely  to  take  place. 

"To-morrow  morning"  said  George.  "He  asked  me  to  go 
over  about  it  this  afternoon,  but  1  remembered  the  lesson  you 
gave  me  about  making  bargains  on  this  day,  and  I  said  *  To- 
morrow farmer.'" 

"  Y're  a  guid  lad"  —  said  the  Scot  demurely;  "y're  just  as 
decent  a  body  as  ever  I  forgathered  wi'  —  and  I'm  thinking  it's 
a  sin  to  let  ye  gang  twai  miles  for  mairchandeeze  whan  ye  can 
hae  it  a  hantle  cheaper  at  your  ain  door." 

"  Can  I?    I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Ye  dinna  ken  what  I  mean  ?    Maybe  no." 

Mr.  McLaughlan  fell  into  thought  a  while,  and  the  grog 
being  finished  he  proposed  a  stroll.  He  took  George  out  into 
the  yard,  and  there  the  first  thing  they  saw  was  a  score  and  a 

2* 
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half  of  bnQooks  that  had  just  been  driven  into  a  eircle  and  were 
maintained  there  by  two  men  and  two  dogs. 

George's  eye  brightened  at  the  sight  and  his  host  watched  it 

"Aweel"  said  he  ^^has  Tamson  a  bonnier  lot  than  yon  to 
^eye?" 

"I  don't  know"  said  George  drily  "I  have  not  seen  his." 

♦*But  I  hae  —  and  he  hasna  a  lot  to  even  wi'  them." 

"I  shall  know  to-morrow"  said  George.  But  he  eyed 
McLaughian's  cattle  with  an  expression  there  was  no  mistaking. 

"Aweel"  said  the  worthy  Scot  "ye're  a  neebor  and  a  decent 
lad  ye  are ;  sae  I'll  just  —  speer  ye  —  ane  question.  Noo  mon," 
continued  he  in  a  most  mellifluous  tone  and  pausing  at  every 
word,  "gien  it  were  Monday  —  as  it  is  the  S abba  day  —  hoo 
mony  sheep  wud  ye  gie  for  yon  bonnie  beasties?" 

George  finding  his  friend  in  this  mind  pretended  to  hang 
back  and  to  consider  himself  bound  to  treat  with  Thomson  first 
The  result  of  all  which  was  that  McLaughlan  came  over  to  him 
at  daybreak  and  George  made  a  very  profitable  exchange  with 
him. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  more  George  found  himself  twice 
as  rich  in  substance  as  at  first  starting;  but  instead  of  one 
hundred  pound  cash  he  had  but  eighty.  Still  if  sold  up  he  would 
have  fetched  five  hundred  pounds.  But  more  than  a  year  was 
gone  since  he  began  on  his  own  account. 

"Well,"  said  George,  "I  must  be  patient  and  still  keep 
doubling  on,  and  if  I  do  as  well  next  year  as  last  I  shall  be  worth 
eight  hundred  pounds." 

A  month's  dry  hot  weather  came  and  George  had  ardnous 
work  to  take  water  to  his  bullocks  and  to  drive  Ihem  in  from 
long  distances  to  his  homestead,  where  by  digging  enormoas 
tanks  he  had  secured  a  constant  supply.  No  man- ever  worked 
for  a  master  as  this  rustic  Hercules  worked  for  Susan  Merton. 
Prudent  George  sold  twenty  bullocks  and  cows  to  the  first 
bidder. 

"  I  can  buy  again  at  a  better  time,"  argued  he. 

He  had  now  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  pounds  in  hand. 
The  drought  continued  and  he  wished  he  had  sold  more. 
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One  morning  Abner  came  hastily  in  and  told  him  that  nearly 
all  the  beasts  and  cows  were  missing.  George  flung  himself  on 
his  horse  and  gallopped  to  the  end  of  his  run.  No  signs  of 
Ihem  —  returning  disconsolate  he  took  Jacky  on  his  crupper 
and  went  over  the  ground  with  him.  Jack/s  eyes  were  playing 
and  sparkling  all  the  time  in  search  of  signs.  Nothing  clear 
was  discovered.  Then  at  Jacky's  request  they  rode  off  George's 
feeding  ground  altogether  and  made  for  a  little  wood  about  two 
miles  distant. 

"Suppose  you  stop  here,  I  go  in  the  bush"  said  Jacky. 

George  sat  down  and  waited.  In  about  two  hours  Jacky  came 
back. 

"IVe  found  *em,'*  said  Jacky  coolly. 

George  rose  in  great  excitement  and  followed  Jacky  through 
the  stiff  bush ,  often  scratching  his  hands  and  face.  At  last 
Jacky  stopped  and  pointed  to  the  ground^  "There  I" 

"There?  ye  foolish  creature ,"  cried  George;  "that's  ashes 
where  somebody  has  lighted  a  fire;  that  and  a  bone  or  two  is 
all  I  see." 

"Beef  bone,"  replied  Jacky  coolly. 

George  started  with  horror. 

"Black  fellow  burn  beef  here  and  eat  him.  Black  fellow  a 
great  thief.  Black  fellow  take  all  your  beef.  Now  we  catch 
black  fellow  and  shoot  him  suppose  he  not  tell  us  where  the 
other  beef  gone." 

"But  how  am  I  to  catch  him?    How  am  I  even  to  find  hhn?" 

"  You  wait  till  the  sun  so ;  then  black  fellow  bum  more  beef. 
Then  I  see  the  smoke ;  then  I  catch  him.  You  go  fetch  the 
make-thunder  with  two  mouths.  "When  he  see  him  that  make 
him  honest  a  good  deal." 

Off  gallopped  George  and  returned  with  his  double-barrelled 
gun  in  about  an  hour  and  a-half.  He  found  Jacky  where  he  had 
left  him  at  the  foot  of  a  gum-tree  tall  and  smooth  as  an  admiral's 
main-mast. 

Jacky,  who  was  coiled  up  in  happy  repose  like  a  dog  in  Wartn 
weather,  rose  and  with  a  slight  yawn  said,  "Nofwl  go  up  and 
look." 
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He  made  two  sharp  cuts  on  the  tree  with  his  tomahawk  and 
putting  his  great  toe  in  the  nick,  rose  on  it ,  made  another  nick 
higher  up ,  and  holding  the  smooth  stem  put  his  other  great  toe 
in  it,  and  so  on  till  in  an  incredibly  short  time  he  had  reached  the 
top  and  left  a  staircase  of  his  own  making  behind  him.  He  had 
hardly  reached  the  top  when  he  slid  down  to  the  bottom  again 
and  announced  that  he  had  discovered  what  they  were  in 
search  of. 

George  haltered  the  pony  to  the  tree  and  followed  Jacky, 
who  struck  farther  into  the  wood.  After  a  most  disagreeable 
scramble ,  at  the  other  side  of  the  wood  Jacky  stopped  and  put 
his  finger  to  his  lips.  They  both  went  cautiously  out  of  the 
wood,  and  mounting  a  bank  that  lay  under  its  shelter  they  came 
plump  upon  a  little  party  of  blacks,  four  male  and  three  female. 
The  women  were  seated  round  a  fire  burning  beef  and  gnawing 
the  outside  laminae,  then  putting  it  down  to  the  fire  again.  The 
men,  who  always  serve  themselves  first,  were  lying  gorged  — 
but  at  sight  of  George  and  Jacky  they  were  on  their  feet  in  a 
moment  and  their  spe£u*s  poised  in  their  hands. 

Jacky  walked  down  the  bank  and  poured  a  volley  of  abuse 
into  them.  Between  two  of  his  native  sentences  he  uttered  a 
quiet  aside  to  George,  "Suppose  black  fellow  hft  spear  you 
shoot  him  dead,"  and  then  abused  them  like  pickpockets  again 
and  pointed  to  the  make-thunder  with  two  mpliths  in  George's 
hand. 

After  a  severe  cackle  on  both  sides  the  voices  began  to  calm 
down  like  water  going  off  the  boil,  and  presently  soft  low  gut- 
tiu'als  passed  in  pleasant  modulation.  Then  the  eldest  male 
savage  made  a  courteous  signal  to  Jacky  that  he  should  sit 
down  and  gnaw.  Jacky  on  this  administered  three  kicks  among 
the  gins'**  and  sent  them  flying,  then  down  he  sat  and  had  a 
gnaw  at  their  beef —  George's  beef  I  mean.  The  rage  of  hunger 
appeased,, he  rose,  and  with  the  male  savages  took  the  open 
country.  On  the  way  he  let  George  know  that  these  black 
fellows  were  of  his  tribe,  that  they  had  driven  off  the  cattle  and 
that  he  had  insisted  on  restitution  —  which  was  about  to  be 

»    yvfai. 
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made;  and  sure  enough  before  they  had  gone  a  mile  they  saw 
some  beasts  grazing  in  a  narrow  valley.  George  gave  a  shout 
of  joy ,  but  counting  them  he  found  fifteen  short.  When  Jacky 
inquired  after  the  others  the  blacks  shrugged  their  shoulders. 
They  knew  nothing  more  than  this,  that  wanting  a  dinner  they 
had  driven  off  forty  bullocks ;  but  finding  they  could  only  eat 
one  that  day,  they  had  killed  one  and  left  the  others,  of  whom 
some  were  in  the  place  they  had  left  them ;  the  rest  were  some- 
where they  didn't  know  where  —  far  less  care.  They  had  dined, 
that  was  enough  for  them. 

When  this  characteristic  answer  reached  George  he  clenched 
his  teeth  and  for  a  moment  felt  an  impulse  to  make  a  little 
thunder  on  their  slippery  black  carcases,  but  he  groaned  instead 
and  said  "They  were  never  taught  any  better.*' 

Then  Jacky  and  he  set  to  work  to  drive  the  cattle  together. 
With  infinite  difficulty  they  got  them  all  home  by  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  The  next  day  up  with  the  sun  to  find  the  rest. 
Two  o'clock  —  and  only  one  had  they  fallen  in  with,  and  the  sun 
broiled  so  that  lazy  Jacky  gave  in  and  crept  in  under  the  beast 
for  shade ,  and  George  was  fain  to  sit  on  his  shady  side  with 
moody  brow  and  sorrowful  heart. 

Presently  Jacky  got  up. 

"I  find  one  /'  said  he. 

"Where?  where?"  cried  George  looking  all  round. 

Jacky  pointed  to  a  rising  ground  at  least  six  miles  off. 

George  groaned  "Are  you  making  a  fool  of  me?  I  can  see 
nothing  but  a  barren  hill  with  a  few  great  bushes  here  and 
there.    You  are  never  taking  those  bushes  for  beasts  ?  " 

Jacky  smiled  with  utter  scorn. 

"White  fellow  stupid  fellow;  he  see  nothing." 

"Well  and  what  does  black  fellow  see?"  snapped  George. 

"Black  fellow  see  a  crow  coming  from  the  sun,  and  when  he 
came  over  there  he  turned  and  went  down  and  not  get  up  again 
a  good  while.  Then  black  fellow  say  *I  tink.'  Presently  come 
flying  one  more  crow  from  that  other  side  where  the  sun  is  not. 
Black  fellow  watch  him,  and  when  he  come  over  there  he  turn 
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round  and  go  down  too ,  and  not  get  up  a  good  while.     Then 
black  fellow  say  *  I  know.* " 

"Oh,  come  along  I"  cried  George. 

They  hurried  on ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  rising  ground 
and  bushes  Jacky  put  his  finger  to  his  lips. 

"Suppose  we  catch  the  black  fellows  that  have  got  wings; 
you  make  thunder  for  them?" 

He  read  the  answer  in* George's  eye.  Then  he  took  George 
round  the  back  of  the  hill  and  they  mounted  the  crest  from  the 
reverse  side.  They  came  over  it  and  there  at  their  very  feet  lay 
one  of  George's  best  bullocks,  with  tongue  protruded,  breathing 
his  last  gasp.  A  crow  of  the  country  was  perched  on  his  ribs, 
digging  his  thick  beak  into  a  hole  he  had  made  in  his  ribs,  and 
another  was  picking  out  one  of  his  eyes..  The  birds  rose  heavily, 
clogged  and  swelling  with  gore.  George's  eyes  flashed,  his 
gun  went  up  to  his  shoulder,  and  Jacky  saw  the  brown  barrel 
rise  slowly  for  a  moment  as  it  followed  the  nearest  bird  wob- 
bling off  with  broad  back  invitingly  displayed  to  the  marksman: 
bang!  the  whole  charge  shivered  the  ill-omened  glutton,  who 
instantly  dropped  riddled  with  shot  like  a  sieve,  while  a  cloud 
of  dusky  feathers  rose  from  him  into  the  air.  The  other,  hearing 
the  earthly  thunder  and  Jacky's  exulting  whoop ,  gave  a  sudden 
whirl  with  his  long  wing  and  shot  up  into  the  air  at  an  angle  and 
made  off  with  great  velocity;  but  the  second  barrel  followed 
him  as  he  turned  and  followed  him  as  he  flew  down  the  wind: 
bang!  out  flew  two  handfuls  of  dusky  feathers,  and  glutton 
No.  2  died  in  the  air,  and  its  carcase  and  expanded  wings  went 
whirling  like  a  sheet  of  paper  and  fell  on  the  top  of  a  bush  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill. 

All  this  delighted  the  devil-may-care  Jacky,  but  it  may  be 
supposed  it  was  small  consolation  to  George.  He  went  up  to 
the  poor  beast,  who  died  even  as  he  looked  do\^n  on  him. 

"Drought,  Jacky!  drought  1"  said  he  —  "it  is  Moses  the 
best  of  the  herd.  Oh,  Moses,  why  couldn't  you  stay  beside 
me.  I'm  sure  I  never  let  you  want  for  water,  and  never  would 
—  you  left  me  to  find  worse  friends;  and  so  the  poor  simple 
fellow  moaned  over  the  unfortunate  creature,  and  gently  re- 
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proached  him  for  his  want  of  coBfidence  in  him  that  it  was  piti- 
ful. Then  suddenly  turning  on  Jacky  he  said  gravely,  "Moses 
won't  be  the  only  one  I  doubt." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before  a  loud  moo 
proclaimed  the  vicinity  of  cattle.  They  ran  towards  the  sound, 
and  in  a  rocky  hollow  they  found  nine  bullocks,  and  alas  I  at 
some  little  distance  another  lay  dead.  Those  that  were  alive 
were  panting  with  lollirig  tongues  in  the  broiling  sun.  How  to 
save  them ;  how  to  get  them  home  a  distance  of  eight  miles. 
"  Oh !  for  a  drop  of  water."  The  poor  fools  had  strayed  into  the 
most  arid  region  for  miles  round. 

Instinct  makes  bhmders  as  well  as  reason.  —  Bestiale  est 
errare. 

"We  must  drive  them  from  this,  Jacky,  though  half  of  them 
die  by  the  way." 

The  languid  brutes  made  no  active  resistance.  Being 
goaded  and  beaten  they  got  on  their  legs  and  moved  feebly 
away. 

Three  miles  the  men  drove  them,  and  then  one  who  had 
been  already  staggering  more  than  the  rest  gave  in,  and  lay 
down ,  and  no  power  could  get  him  up  again.  Jacky  advised  to 
leave  him.  George  made  a  few  steps  onward  with  the  other 
cattle,  but  then  he  stopped  and  came  back  to  the  sufferer  and 
sat  down  beside  him  disconsolate. 

"I  can't  bear  to  desert  a  poor  dumb  creature.  He  can't 
speak,  Jacky,  but  look  at  his  poor  frightened  eye;  it  seems  to 
say  have  you  got  the  heart  to  go  on  and  leave  me  to  die  for  the 
want  of  a  drop  of  water.  Oh  I  Jacky,  you  that  is  so  clever  in 
reading  the  signs  of  Nature,  have  pity  on  the  poor  thing  and  do 
pray  try  and  find  us  a  drop  of  water.  I'd  run  five  miles  and  fetch 
it  in  my  hat  if  you  would  but  find  it.  Do  help  us ,  Jacky : "  and 
the  white  man  looked  helplessly  up  to  the  black  savage,  who 
had  learned  to  read  the  small  type  of  Nature's  book  and  he 
had  not 

Jacky  hung  his  head. 

"White  fellow's  eyes  always  shut;  black  fellow's  always 
open.  We  pass  here  before  and  Jacky  look  for  water  «—  look  for 
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everything.   No  water  here.   But,"  said  he  languidly,  "Jacky 
will  go  up  high  tree  and  look  a  good  deal." 

Selecting  the  highest  tree  near  he  chopped  a  staircase ,  and 
went  up  it  almost  as  quickly  as  a  bricklayer  mounts  a  ladder 
with  a  hod.  At  the  top  he  crossed  his  thighs  over  the  stem, 
and  there  he  sat  full  half  an  hour;  his  glittering  eye  reading  the 
confused  page,  and  his  subtle  mind  picking  out  the  minutest 
syllables  of  meaning.  Several  times  he  shook  his  head.  At  last 
all  of  a  sudden  he  gave  a  little  start,  and  then  a  chuckle,  and 
the  next  moment  he  was  on  the  ground. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Black  fellow  stupid  fellow  —  look  too  far  off,"  and  he 
laughed  again  for  all  the  world  like  a  jack-daw. 

"What  is  it?" 

"A  little  water  not  much." 

"Where  is  it?  Where  is  it?  Why  don't  you  tell  me  where 
it  is?" 

"  Come ,"  was  the  answer. 

Not  forty  yards  from  where  they  stood  Jacky  stopped,  and 
thrusting  his  hand  into  a  tuft  of  long  grass  pulled  out  a  short 
blue  flower  with  a  very  thick  stem. 

"  Saw  him  spark  from  the  top  of  the  tree ,"  said  Jacky  with  a 
grin.  "This  fellow  stand  with  him  head  in  the  air  but  him  foot 
in  the  water.    Suppose  no  water  he  die  a  good  deal  quick." 

Then  taking  George's  hand  he  made  him  press  the  grass 
hard,  and  George  felt  moisture  ooze  through  the  herb. 

"Yes,  my  hand  is  wet,  but,  Jacky,  this  drop  won't  save  a 
beast's  life,  without  it  is  a  frog's." 

Jacky  smiled  and  rose. 

"  Where  that  wet  came  from  more  stay  behind." 

He  pointed  to  other  patches  of  grass  close  by,  and  following 
them  showed  George  that  they  got  larger  and  larger  in  a  certain 
direction.  At  last  he  came  to  a  hidden  nook,  where  was  a 
great  patch  of  grass  quite  a  different  colour,  green  as  an 
emerald. 

"Water,"  cried  Jacky,  "a  good  deal  of  water." 

He  took  a  jump  and  came  down  flat  on  his  back  on  the 
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grass,  and  sure  enough  though  not  a  drop  of  surface  water  was 
visible ,  the  cool  liquid  squirted  up  in  a  shower  round  Jacky. 

Nature  is  extremely  fond  of  producing  the  same  thiogs  in 
"very  different  sizes.  Here  was  a  miniature  copy  of  those  large 
Australian  lakes  which  show  nothing  to  the  eye  but  rank  grass^ 
You  ride  upon  them  a  little  way,  merely  wetting  your  horse's 
feet,  but  after  awhile  the  sponge  gets  fuller  and  fuller,  and  the 
grass  shows  symptoms  of  giving  way,  and  letting  you  down  to 
**  bottomless  perdition.'* 

They  squeezed  out  of  this  grass  sponge  a  calabash  full  of 
water,  and  George  ran  with  it  to  the  panting  beast.  Oh  how 
he  sucked  it  up ,  and  his  wild  eye  calmed ,  and  the  liquid  life 
ran  through  all  his  frame  I 

It  was  hardly  in  his  stomach  before  he  got  up  of  his  own 
accord,  and  gave  a  most  sonorous  moo,  intended  no  doubt  to 
express  the  sentiment  of  "never  say  die." 

George  drove  them  all  to  the  grassy  sponge,  and  kept  them 
there  'till  sunset.  He  was  three  hours  squeezing  out  water  and 
giving  it  them  before  they  were  satisfied.  Then  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  he  drove  them  safe  home. 

The  next  day  one  more  of  his  strayed  cattle  found  his  way 
home.  The  rest  he»  never  saw  again.  This  was  his  first  dead 
loss  of  any  importance :  unfortunately  it  was  not  the  last. 

The  brutes  were  demoralized  by  their  excursion,  and  being 
active  as  deer  they  would  jump  over  anything  and  stray.  Some- 
times the  vagrant  was  recovered  —  often  he  was  found  dead; 
and  sometimes  he  went  twenty  miles  and  mingled  with  the  huge 
herds  of  some  Croesus,  and  was  absorbed  like  a  drop  of  water 
and  lost  to  George  Fielding. 

This  was  a  bitter  blow.  This  was  not  the  way  to  make  the 
thousand  pounds. 

"Better  sell  them  all  to  the  first  comer,  and  then  I  shall  see 
the  end  of  my  loss.  I  am  not  one  of  your  lucky  ones.  I  must 
not  venture." 

A  settler  passed  George's  way  driving  a  large  herd  of  sheep 
and  ten  cows.  George  gave  him  a  dinner  and  looked  over  his 
stock. 
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"  You  have  but  few  beasts  for  so  many  sheep  ,**  said  he. 

The  other  assented. 

"I  could  part  with  a  few  of  mine  to  you  if  you  were  so 
minded." 

The  other  said  he  should  be  very  glad,  but  he  had  no  money 
to  spare.    Would  George  take  sheep  in  exchange. 

"Well,"  drawled  George,  "I  would  rather  it  had  been  cash, 
but  sitch  as  you  and  I  must  not  make  the  road  hard  to  one 
another.     Sheep  Til  take,  but  full  value." 

The  other  was  delighted,  and  nearly  all  George's  bullocks 
became  his  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  sheep. 

George  was  proud  of  his  bargain ,  and  said ,  "  That  is  a  good 
thing  for  you  and  me  Susan,  please  God." 

Now  the  next  morning  Abner  came  in  and  said  ta  George, 
"I  don't  like  some  of  your  new  lot  —  the  last  that  are  marked 
with  a  red  V." 

"Why  what  is  wrong  about  them?" 

"  Come  and  see." 

He  found  more  than  one  of  the  new  sheep  rubbing  them- 
selves angrily  against  the  pen,  and  sometimes  among  one 
another. 

"Oh  dear!"  said  George,  "I  have  pray^  against  this  on  my 
knees  every  night  of  my  life ,  and  it  is  come  upon  me  at  last. 
Sharpen  your  knife  Abner." 

"What!  musttheyall— " 

"  All  the  new  lot.  Call  Jacky ,  he  will  help  you ;  he  likes  to 
see  blood.  I  can't  abide  it.  One  hundred  and  fifty  sheep  I 
eighteen-pennorth  of  wool,  and  eighteen-pennorthoffatwhen 
we  fling  'em  into  the  pot  —  that  is  all  that  is  left  to  me  of 
yesterday's  deal." 

Jacky  was  called. 

"Now  Jacky,"  said  George,  "these  sheep  have  got  the  scab 
of  the  country,  if  they  get  toSmy  flock  and  taint  it  I  am  a  beggaor 
from  that  momenta  These  sheep  are  sure  to  die  so  Abner  and 
you  are  to  kill  them.  He  will  show  you  how.  I  can't  look  on 
and  see  their  blood  and  my  means  spilled  like  water.  BvLsmct 
this  is  a  black  day  for  us." 
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He  went 'a  way  and  sat  down  upon  a  stone  a  good  way  off, 
and  turned  his  back  upon  his  house  and  his  little  homestead. 
This  was  not  the  way  to  make  the  thousand  pounds. 

The  next  day  the  dead  sheep  were  skinned  and  their  bodies 
chopped  up  and  flung  into  the  copper.  The  grease  was  skimmed 
as  it  rose ,  and  set  aside ,  and  when  cool  was  put  into  rough 
barrels  with  some  salt  and  kept  until  such  time  as  a  merchant 
should  pass  that  way  and  buy  it. 

"Well!"  said  George  with  a  sigh,' "I  know  my  loss.  But 
if  the  red  scab  had  got  into  the  large  herd,  there  would  have 
been  no  end  to  the  mischief." 

Soon  after  this  a  small  feeder  at  some  distance  offered  to 
change  with  M'Laughlan.  That  worthy  liked  his  own  ground 
best,  but  willing  to  do  his  friend  George  a  good  turn  he  turned 
the  man  over  to  him.  George  examined  the  new  place ,  found 
that  it  was  smaller  but  richer  and  better  watered,  and  very 
wiaely  closed  with  the  proposal. 

When  he  told  Jacky  that  worthy's  eyes  sparkled. 

"Black  fellow  Hkes  another  place.  Not  every  day  the 
same." 

And  in  fact  he  let  out  that  if  this  change  had  not  occurred 
his  intention  had  been  to  go  a-huntingfor  a  month  or  two,  so 
weary  had  he  become  of  always  the  same  place. 

Tlie  new  ground  was  excellent,  and  George's  hopes  lately 
clouded  brightened  again.  He  set  to  work  and  made  huge 
tanks  to  catch  the  next  rain,  and 'as  heretofore  did  the  work 
oftwo. 

It  was  a  sad  thing  to  have  to  write  to  Susan  and  tell  her  that 
after  twenty  months'  hard  work  he  was  just  where  he  had  been 
at  first  starting. 

One  day  as  George  was  eating  his  homely  dinner  on  his 
knee  by  the  side  of  his  principal  flock  he  suddenly  heard  a 
tremen  Jous  scrimmage  m^ed  ^th  loud  abusive  epitLts  from 
Abner.  He  started  up,  aud  there  was  Carlo  pitching  into  a 
sheep  who  was  trying  to  jam  herself  into  the  crowd  to  escape 
him.  Up  runs  one  of  the  sheep-dogs  growling,  but  instead  of 
seizing  Carlo  as  George  thought  he  would ,  what  does  he  do  but 
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fall  upon  another  sheep,  and  spite  of  all  their  evaSons  the  two 
dogs  drove  the  two  sheep  out  of  the  flock  and  sent  them  pelting 
down  the  hill.    In  one  moment  George  was  alongside  Abner. 

''Abner"  said  he  "how  came  you  to  let  strange  sheep  in 
among  mine?*' 

"Never  saw  them  till  the  dog  pinned  them." 

"You  never  saw  them,"  said  George  reproachfully.  **No 
nor  your  dog  either  till  my  Carlo  opened  your  eyes.  A  pretty 
thing  for  a  shepherd  and  his  dog  to  be  taught  by  a  pointer. 
Well,"  said  George ,  "  you  had  eyes  enough  to  see  whose  sheep 
they  were.    Tell  me  that  if  you  please  ?  " 

Abner  looked  down. 

"Why  Abner?" 

"I'd  as  lieve  bite  off  my  tongue  as  tell  you." 

George  looked  uneasy  and  his  face  fell. 

"A  *V.'  Don't  ye  take  on,"  said  Abner.  "They  couldn't 
have  been  ten  minutes  among  ours,  and  there  were  but  two. 
And  don't  ye  blow  me  up ,  for  such  a  thing  might  happen  to  the 
carefuUest  shepherd  that  ever  was." 

"I  won't  blow  ye  up  Will  Abner,"  said  George.  "It  is  my 
luck  not  yours  that  has  done  this..  It  was  always  so.  ^rom  a 
game  of  cricket  upwards  I  never  had  my  neighbour's  luck.  If 
the  flock  are  not  tainted  I'll  give  you  five  pounds,  and  my  purse 
is  not  so  deep  as  some;  if  they  are,  take  your  knife  and  drive  it 
into  my  heart:  I'll  forgive  you  that  as  I  do  this.  Carlo !  let  me 
look  at  you.  See  here,  he  ife  all  over  some  stinking  ointment;  it 
is  oft*  those  sheep.  I  knew  it.  'Twasn't  likely  a  pointer  dog 
would  be  down  on  strange  sheep  like  a  shepherd's  dog  by  the 
sight.    'Twas  this  stuff  offended  him.    Heaven's  will  be  done." 

"  Let  us  hope  the  best ,  and  not  meet  trouble  half  way." 

"  Yes ! "  said  George  feebly.     "  Let  us  hope  the  best." 

"Don't  I  hear  that  Thompson  has  an  ointment  that  cures 
the  red  scab?" 

"  So  they  say." 

George  whistled  to  his  pony.  The  pony  came  to  him. 
George  did  not  treat  him  as  we  are  apt  to  treat  a  horse  —  like  a 
riding  machine.    He  used  to  speak  to  him  and  caress  him  when 
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he  fed  him  and  'when  he  made  his  b^d,  and  the  horse  followed 
him  about  like  a  dog. 

In  half  an  hour's  sharp  riding  they  were  at  Thompson's ,  an 
inTaluable  man  that  sold  and  bought  animals,  doctored  animals, 
and  kept  a  huge  boiler  in  which  bullocks  were  reduced  to  a  few 
pounds  of  grease  in  a  very  few  hours. 

"  You  have  an  ointment  that  is  good  for  the  scab ,  sir  ?  " 

"That  I  have,  farmer.  Sold  some  to  a  neighbour  of  yours 
day  before  yesterday." 

"Who  was  that?" 

"A  new  comer.    Vesey  is  his  name." 

George  groaned. 

"  How  do  you  use  it ,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"  Shear  'em  close ,  rub  the  ointment  well  in,  wash  'em  every 
two  days,  and  rub  in  again." 

"  Give  me  a  stone  of  it." 

"A  stone  of  my  ointment!  Well!  you  are  the  wisest  man  I 
have  come  across  this  year  or  two.     You  shall  have  it  sir." 

George  rode  home  with  his  purchase. 

Abner  turned  up  his  nose  at  it,  and  was  inclined  to  laugh  at 
George's  fears.  But  George  said  to  himself —  "I  have  Susan 
to  think  of  as  well  as  myself  Besides ,"  said  he  a  little  bitterly, 
"1  haven't  a  grain  of  luck.  If  I  am  to  do  any  good  I  must  be 
twice  as  prudent  and  thrice  as  industrious  as  my  neighbours 
or  I  shall  fall  behind  them.  Now  Abner  we'll  shear  them 
close." 

"Shear  them!  Why  it  is  not  two  months  since  they  were 
all  sheared." 

"And  then  we  will  rub  a  little  of  this  ointment  into  them." 

"What  before  we  see  any  sign  of  the  scab  among  them? 
I  wouldn't  do  that  if  they  were  mine." 

"No  more  would  I  if  they  were  yours,"  replied  George 
almost  fiercely.  "But  they  are  not  yours  Will  Abner.  They 
are  unlucky  George's." 

During  the  next  three  days  four  hundred^sheep  were  clipped 
and  anointed. 

Jacky  helped  clip,  but  he  would  not  wear  gloves,   and 
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George  would  not  let  him-liandle  the  ointment  without  them, 
suspecting  mercury. 

At  last  George  yielded  to  Abner^s  remonstrances,  and  left  off 
shearing  and  anointing. 

Abner  altered  his  opinion  when  one  day  he  found  a  sheep 
rubbing  like  mad  against  a  tree ,  and  before  noon  half-a-d(nen 
at  the  same  game.  Those  two  wretched  sheep  had  tainted  the 
flock. 

Abner  hung  his  head  when  he  came  to  George  with  this 
ill-omened  news.  He  expected  a  storm  of  reproaches.  But 
George  was  too  deeply  distressed  for  any  petulances  of  an^er. 

"It  is  my  fault,"  said  he,  "I  was  the  master,  and  I  let  my 
servant  direct  me.  My  own  heart  told  me  what  to  do,  yet  I 
must  listen  to  a  fool  and  a  hireUng  that  cared  not  for  the  sheep. 
How  should  he?  they  weren't  his,  they  were  mine  to  lose  and 
mine  to  save.  I  had  my  choice,  I  took  it,  I  lost  them ;  call  Jacky 
and  let's  to  work  and  save  here  and  there  one,  if  so  be  God  shall 
be  kinder  to  them  than  I  have  been." 

From  that  hour  there  was  but  little  rest  morning  noon  or 
night,  It  was  nothing  but  an  endless  routine  of  anointing  and 
washing  washing  and  anointing  sheep.  To  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Thompson  it  must  be  told  that  of  the  four  hundred  who  had 
been  taken  in  time  no  single  sheep  died;  but  of  the  others  a 
good  many.  There  are  incompetent  shepherds  as  well  as  in- 
competent statesmen  and  doctors ,  though  not  so  many.  Abner 
was  one  of  these.  An  acute  Australian  shepherd  would  have 
seen  the  more  subtle  signs  of  this  terrible  disease  a  day  or  two 
before  the  patient  sheep  began  to  rub  themselves  with  fury 
against  the  trees  and  against  each  other;  but  Abner  did  not; 
and  George  did  not  profess  to  have  a  minute  knowledge  of  the 
animal,  or  why  pay  a  shepherd?  When  this  Herculean  labout 
and  battle  had  gone  on  for  about  a  week,  Abner  came  to 
George,  and  with  a  hang-dog  look  begged  him  to  look  out  for 
another  shepherd. 

"Why  Will!  surely  you  won't  think  to  leave  me  in  this 
strait?  Why  three  of  us  are  hardly  able  for  the  work,  and  how 
can  I  make  head  against  this  plague  with  only  the  poor  sav  — 
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with  only  Jacky,  that  is  first-rate  at  light  work  till  he  gets  to 
find  it  dull  —  hut  can*t  lift  a  sheep  and  fling  her  into  the  water, 
as  the  like  of  us  can?** 

"Well  ye  see,"  saidAhner,  doggedly,  "I  have  got  the  offer 
of  a  place  with  Mr.  Meredith,  and  he  won't  wait  for  me  taore 
than  a  week." 

"He  is  a  rich  man  Will,  and  I  am  a  poor  one ,"  said  George 
in  a  faint  expostulating  tone. 

Abner  said  nothing,  but  his  face  showed  he  had  already  con- 
sidered this  fact  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

"He  could  spare  you  better  than  I  can;  but  you  are  right 
to  leave  a  falling^house  that  you  have  helped  to  pull  down." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  all  in  a  moment:  I  can  stay  a  week  till 
you  get  another." 

"A  week!  how  can  I  get  a  shepherd  in  this  wilderness  at  a 
week's  notice;  you  talk  like  a  fool." 

"  Well  I  can't  stay  any  longer.  You  know  there  is  no  agree- 
ment at  all  between  us,  but  I'll  stay  a  week  to  oblige  you." 

"You'll  oblige  me,  will  you?"  said  George,  with  a  burst  of 
indignation;  "then  oblige  me  by  packing  up  your  traps  and 
taking  yoiur  ugly  face  out  of  my  sight  before  dinner-time  this 
day.  Stay  my  jnan,  here  are  your  wages  up  to  twelve  o'clock  * 
to-day,  take  'em  and  out  of  my  sight  you  dirty  rascal.  Let  me 
meet  misfortune  with  none  but  friends  by  my  side.  Away  with 
you,  or  I  shall  forget  myself,  and  dirty  my  hands  withjour 
mean  carcass." 

The  hireling  slunk  off,  and  as  he  slunk,  George  stormed  and 
thundered  after  him,  "And  wherever  you  go,  may  soirowand 
sickness  —  nol" 

George  turned  to  Jacky  who  sat  coolly  by,  his  eyes  sparkling 
at  the  prospect  of  a  row. 

"Jacky,"  said  he,  and  then  he  seemed  to  choice,  and  could 
not  say  another  word. 

^  Suppose  I  get  the  make  thunder,  then  you  shoot  him.- 

"Shoot  iHm!  what  for?" 

"Too  nuch  bungality,*  sho^  him  dead.    He  let  the  sheep 
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come  that  have  my  two  fingers  so  on  their  backs;"  here  Jacky 
made  a  v  with  his  middle  and  forefinger,  "so  he  kill  the  other 
sheep  —  yet  still  you  not  shoot  him  —  that  so  stupid  I  call." 

"  Oh  Jacky  hush !  don't  you  know  me  better  than  to  think  I 
would  kill  a  man  for  killing  my  sheep.  Oh  fie!  oh  fie!  No 
Jacky,  heaven  forbid  I  should  do  the  man  any  harm :  but  when 
I  think  of  what  he  has  brought  on  my  head,  and  then  to  sculk 
and  leave  me  in  my  sore  strait  and  trouble ,  me  that  never  gave 
him  ill  language  as  most  masters  would;  and  then  Jacky,  do 
you  remember  when  he  was  sick  how  kind  you  and  I  were  to 
him  —  and  now  to  leave  us.  There  1  must  go  into  the  house, 
and  you  come  and  call  me  out  when  that  man  is  off  the  pre- 
mises —  not  before."  At  twelve  o'clock  selfish  Abner  started  ^o 
walk  to  Mr.  Meredith's,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Smarting 
under  the  sense  of  his  contemptibleness  and  of  the  injury  he 
was  doing  his  kind  poor  master,  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  house, 
and  told  Jacky  he  hoped  the  scab  would  rot  the  flock,  and  that 
done  fall  upon  the  bipeds ,  on  his  own  black  hide  in  particular. 
Jacky  only  answered  with  his  eye.  When  the  man  was  gone  he- 
called  George. 

George's  anger  had  soon  died.  Jacky  found  him  reading  a 
little  book  in  search  of  comfort,  and  when  they  were  out  in  the 
air  Jacky  saw  that  his  eyes  were  rather  red. 

"Why  you  cry?"  said  Jacky.  "I  very  £mgry  because  you 
cry." 

"It  is  very  foolish  of  me,"  said  George,  apologetically,  "but 
three  is  a  small  company,  and  we  in  such  trouble ;  and  I  thought 
I  had  made  a  friend  of  him.  Often  I  saw  he  was  not  worth  his 
wages,  but  out  of  pity  I  wouldn't  part  with  him  when  I  could 
better  have  spared  him  than  he  me,  and  now  —  there  —  no 
more  about  it.  Work  is  best  for  a  sore  heart,  and  mine  is  sore 
and  heavy  too  this  day." 

Jacky  put  his  finger  to  his  head,  and  looked  wise. 

"First  you  listen  me  —  this  one  time  I  speak  a  good  many 
words.  Dat  stupid  fellow  know  nothing,  and  so  because  you 
not  shoot  him  a  good  way  *  behind  —  you  very  stupid. 

*    Long  ago* 
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"One,"  counted  Jacky,  touching  his  thumb ,  "he  know  no- 
thing with  these  (pointing  to  his  eyes.)  Jacky  know  possum,  * 
Jacky  know  kangaroo,  know  turkey,  know  snake,  know  a  good 
many,  some  with  legs  like  dis  (four  fingers),  some  with  legs  like 
dis  (two  fingers)  dat  stupid  fellow  know  nothing  but  sheep, 
and  not  know  sheep,  let  him  die  too  much.  Know  nothing  with 
*um  eyes. 

"One  more  (touching  his  forefinger).  Know  nothing  with 
dis  (touching  his  tongue).  Jacky  speak  him  good  words, 
he  speak  Jacky  bad  words.  Dat  so  stupid  —  he  know  nothing 
with  dis. 

"  One  more.  You  do  him  good  things  —  he  do  you  bad 
things;  he  know  nothing  with  these  (indicating  his  arms  and 
legs  as  the  seat  of  moral  action,)  so  den  because  you  not  shoot 
him  long  ago  now  you  cry;  den  because  you  cry  Jacky  angry. 
Yes,  Jacky  very  good.  Jacky  a  little  good  before  he  live  with 
you.  Since  den  very  good  —  but  when  dat  fellow  know  no- 
thing, and  now  you  cry,  at  the  bottom**  part  Jacky  a  little 
angry,  and  Jacky  go  hunting  a  little  not  much  direckly." 

With  these  words  the  savage  caught  up  his  tomahawk  and 
two  spears,  and  was  going  across  country  without  another  word, 
but  George  cried  out  in  dismay, 

"  Oh,  stop  a  moment!  What  to-day,  Jacky?  Jacky,  Jacky, 
DOW  don't  ye  go  to-day.  I  know  it  is  very  dull  for  the  likes  of 
you,  and  you  will  soon  leave  me ,  but  don't  ye  go  to-day;  don't 
Bet  me  against  fiesh  and  blood  altogether." 

"I  come  back  when  the  sun  there,"  pointing  to  the  East, 
"but  must  hunt  a  little,  not  much.  Jacky  uncomfortable,"  con- 
tinued he,  jumping  at  a  word  which  from  its  size  he  thought 
must  be  of  weight  in  any  argument,  "a  good  deal  uncom- 
fortable suppose  I  not  hunt  a  little  dis  day." 

"  I  say  no  more,  I  have  no  right  —  good-bye ,  take  my  hand, 
I  shall  never  see  you  any  more." 

"  I  shall  come  back  when  the  sun  there." 

"Ah I  well  I  dare  say  you  think  you  will.  Good-by  Jacky; 
don't  you  stay  to  please  me." 

•    Opossam.  *«    At  last. 

3* 
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Jacky  glided  away  across  country.  He  looked  back  once 
and  saw  George  watching  him.  George  was  sitting  sorrowful 
upon  a  stone,  and  as  this  last  bit  of  humanity  fell  away  from 
him  and  melted  away  in  the  distance,  his  heart  died  within  him. 

"He  thinks  he  will  come  back  to  me,  but  when  he  gets  in 
the  open  and  finds  the  track  of  animals  to  hunt  he  will  follow 
them  wherever  they  go ,  and  his  poor  shallow  head  won't  re- 
member this  place  nor  me ;  I  shall  never  see  poor  Jacky  any 
more." 

The  black  continued  his  course  for  about  four  miles  until  a 
deep  hollow  hid  him  from  George.  Arrived  here  he  instantly 
took  a  line  nearly  opposite  to  his  first,  and  when  he  had  gone 
about  three  miles  on  this  tack  he  began  to  examine  the  ground 
attentively  and  to  run  about  like  a  hound.  After  near  half  an 
hour  of  this  he  fell  upon  some  tracks  and  followed  them  at  an 
easy  trot  across  the  country  for  miles  and  miles,  his  eye  keenly 
bent  upon  the  ground. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Our  story  has  to  follow  a  little  way  an  infimtesimal  per- 
sonage. 

Abner,  the  ungratefullish  one,  with  a  bundle  tied  up  in  a 
handkerchief,  strode  stoutly  away  towards  Mr.  Meredith's 
grazing  ground.  "I  am  well  out  of  that  place ,"  was  his  reflec- 
tion. As  he  had  been  only  once  over  the  ground  before  he  did 
not  venture  to  relax  his  pace ,  lest  night  should  overtake  him  in 
a  strange  part.  He  stepped  out  90  well  that  just  before  the  sun 
set  he  reached  the  head  of  a  broad  valley  that  was  all  Mere- 
dith's :  about  three  miles  off  glittered  a  white  mansion  set  in  a 
sea  of  pasture  studded  with  cattle  instead  of  sails.  "Ay!  ayP 
thought  the  ungrateMlish  one,  "no  fear  of  the  scab  breaking 
up  this  master  —  I'm  all  right  now."  As  he  chuckled  over  his 
prospects  a  dusky  figure  stole  noiselessly  from  a  little  thicket  — 
an  arm  was  raised  behind  him  —  crosssh  I  a  hard  weapon  came 
down  on  his  scull,  and  he  lay  on  his  face  with  the  blood  trickllBg 
from  his  mouth  and  ears. 
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CHAFTEB  TIL 

He  who  a  few  months  ago  was  so  light-hearted  and  bright 
with  hope  no-^  rose  at  daybreak  for  a  work  of  Herculean  toil  as 
usual  but  no  longer  with  the  spirit  that  makes  labour  light. 
The  same  strength ,  the  same  dogged  perseverance  were  there, 
but  the  sense  of  lost  money,  lost  time,  and  invincible  ill-luck  op- 
pressed him ;  then  too  he  was  alone : —  everything  had  deserted 
him  but  misfortune. 

"I  have  left  my  Susan  and  1  have  lost  her  —  left  the  only 
friend  I  had  or  ever  shall  have  in  this  hard  world."  This  was 
his  constant  thought  as  doggedly  but  hopelessly  he  struggled 
against  the  pestilence.  Single-handed  and  leaden-hearted  he 
had  to  catoh  a  sheep,  to  Sing  her  down,  to  hold  her  down,  to 
rub  the  ointment  into  her,  and  to  catch  another  that  had  been 
rubbed  yesterday  and  take  her  to  the  pool  and  fling  her  in  and 
keep  her  in  till  every  part  of  her  skin  was  soaked. 

Four  hours  of  this  drudgery  liad  George  gone  through 
single-handed  and  leaden-hearted,  when  as  he  knelt  over  a 
kicking  struggling  sheep,  he  beoame  conscious  of  something 
gliding  between  him  and  the  suu;  he  looked  up  and  there  was 
Jacky  grinning. 

George  ut?tered  an  exclamation :  "  What  come  back  I  Well 
now  that  is  very  good  of  you  I  call.  How  do  you  do?"  and  he 
gave  him  a  great  shake  of  the  hand. 

"Jacky  very  well,  Jaokynot  at  all  uncomfortable  after  him 
hunt  a  little." 

"Then  I  am  very  glad  you  have  had  a  day's  sport,  leastways 
a  night's  I  call  it,  since  it  has  made  you  comfortable  Jacky." 

"Oh!  yes,  very  comfortable  now,"  and  his  white  teeth  and 
bright  eye  proclaimed  the  relief  and  satisfaction  his  little  trip 
had  afforded  his  nature. 

"There  Jacky  if  the  ointment  is  worth  the  trouble  it  gives  me 
rubbing  of  it  in ,  that  sheep  won't  ever  catch  the  scab  I  do  think. 
Well,  Jf^cky ,  seems  to  me  1  ought  to  ask  your  pardon  —  I  did 
you  wrong.    I  never  expected  you  would  leave  the  kangaroos 
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and  opossums  for  me  once  you  were  off.    But  I  suppose  fact  is 
you  haven't  quite  forgotten  Twofold  Bay." 

"Two  fool  bay!"  inquired  Jacky,  puzzled.  ' 

"Where  I  first  fell  in  with  you.  You  made  one  in  a  hunt  that 
day,  only  instead  of  hunting  you  was  hunted  and  pretty  close 
too,  and  if  I  hadn't  been  a  good  cricketer  and  learn  to  fling 
true.  —  Why  I  do  declare  I  think  he  has  forgotten  the  whole 
thing  shark  and  all." 

At  the  word  shark  a  gleam  of  intelligence  came  to  the  black's 
eye;  it  was  succeeded  by  a  look  of  wonder. 

"  Shark  come  to  eat  me  —  you  throw  stone  —  so  we  eat  him. 
I  see  him  now  a  little  —  a  very  little  —  dat  a  long  way  off — 
a  very  long  way  off.  Jacky  can  hardly  see  him  when  he  try 
a  good  deal.  Wliite  fellow  see  a  long  way  off  behind  him 
back  —  dat  very  curious." 

George  coloured. 

"You  are  right  lad  —  it  was  a  long  while  ago  and  I  am  vexed 
for  mentioning  it.  Well  any  way  you  are  come  back  and  you 
are  welcome.  Now  you  shall  do  a  little  of  the  light  work,  but 
I  '11  do  all  the  heavy  work,  because  I  am  used  to  it;"  and  indeed 
poor  George  did  work  and  slave  like  Hercules ;  forty  times  that 
day  he  carried  a  full-sized  sheep  in  his  hands  a  distance  of 
twenty  yards  and  flung  her  into  the  water  and  splashed  in  and 
rubbed  her  back  in  the  water. 

The  fourth  day  after  Jacky's  return  George  asked  him  to  go 
all  over  the  ground  and  tell  ,him  how  many  sheep  he  saw  give 
signs  of  the  fatal  disorder. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Jacky  returned  driving 
before  him  with  his  spear  a  single  sheep.  The  agility  of  both 
the  biped  and  quadruped  were  droll;  the  latter  every  now  and 
then  making  a  rapid  bolt  to  get  back  to  the  pasture  and  Jacky 
bounding  like  a  buck  and  pricking  her  with  a  spear. 

For  the  first  time  he  found  George  doing  nothing.  "  Dis  one 
scratch  um  back  —  only  dis  one." 

"Then  we  have  driven  out  the  murrain  and  the  rest  will  live. 
A  hard  fight  I  Jacky,  a  hard  fight!  but  we  have  won  it  at  last 
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We  will  rub  this  one  well;   help  me  put  her  down,   for  my 
head  aches.** 

After  rubbing  her  a  little  George  said  "  Jacky,  I  wish  you 
would  do  it  for  me,  for  my  head  do  ache  so  I  can't  abide  to  hold 
it  down  and  work  too." 

After  dinner  they  sat  and  looked  at  the  sheep  feeding. 
"Nomoredis,"  said  Jacky  gaily,  imitating  a  sheep  rubbing 
against  a  tree. 

"No!  I  have  won  the  day;  but  I  haven't  won  it  cheap.  Jacky 
that  fellow  Abner  was  a  bad  man  —  an  ungrateful  man.** 

These  words  George  spoke  with  a  very  singiilar  tone  of 
gravity. 

"Never  you  mind  you  about  him." 

"No !  I  must  try  to  forgive  him;  we  are  all  great  sinners ;  is 
it  cold  to-day?*' 

"No!  it  is  a  good  deal  hot!" 

"I  thought  it  must,  for  the  wind  is  in  a  kindly  quarter.   Well 
Jacky  —  I  am  as  cold  as  ice  I  '* 
"Dat  very  curious." 

"And  my  head  do  ache  so  I  can  hardly  bear  myself." 
"  You  ill  a  little  —  soon  be  well." 
"I  doubt  I  shall  be  worse  before  I  am  better." 
"Never  you  mind  you.    I  go  and  bring  something  I  know. 
We  make  it  hot  with  water,  den  you  drink  it;  and  after  dat  you 
a  good  deal  better.'* 

"Do  Jacky.  I  won't  take  doctor*8  stuff;  it  is  dug  out  of  the 
ground ,  and  never  was  intended  for  man's  inside.  But  you  get 
me  something  that  grows  in  sight  and  I  '11  take  that,  and  don't 
be  long  Jacky  —  for  I  am  not  well." 

Jacky  returned  towards  evening  with  a  bundle  of  simples. 
He  found  George  shivering  over  a  fire.  He  got  the  pot  and 
began  to  prepare  an  infusion. 

"Now  you  soon  better,"  said  he. 

"1  hope  so,  Jacky,"  said  George  very  gravely,  "thank  you 
all  the  same.  Jacky,  1  haven't  been  not  to  say  dry  for  the  last 
ten  days  with  me  washing  the  sheep,  and  I  have  caught  a  terrible 
chill  —  a  chill  like  death ;  and  Jacky  I  have  tried  too  much  — 
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I  hsLvt  abused  my  strength.  I  am  a  yery  strong  man  as  men  go, 
and  so  was  my  father;  but  he  abused  his  strength  —  and  he  was 
took  just  as  I  am  took  now,  and  in  a  week  he  was  dead.  I  have 
woAed  hard  ever  since  I  e&m>e  here ,  but  since  Abner  left  me 
at  the  pinch  it  hasn't  been  man's  work,  Jacky;  it  has  been 
a  wrestling-match  from  dawn  to  dark.  No  man  could  go  on  so 
and  not  break  down;  but  I  wanted  so  to  save  the  poor  sheep. 
"Well,  the  sheep  are  saved;  but  — " 

When  Jacky's  infusion  was  ready  he  made  Geoi^e  take  it 
and  thien  lie  down.  Unfortunately  the  attack  was  too  violent  to 
yield  to  this  simple  remedy.  Fever  liras  upon  GeorgeFielding — 
fever  in  his  giant  shape ;  not  as  he  creeps  over  the  weak,  but  aa 
he  rushes  on  the  strong.  (George  had  never  a  headache  in  his 
life  befoare.i  Fever  found  him  full  of  blood  and  turned  it  all  to 
fire.  He  tossed  —  he  raged  —  and  forty-eight  hours  after  his 
first  seizure  the  strong  man  lay  weak  as  a  child,'  except  during 
those  paroxysms  of  delirium  which  robbed  him  of  his  reason 
while  they  lasted,  and  of  his  strength  when  they  retired. 

On  the  fourth  day  — -  after  a  raging  paroxysm  —  be  became 
suddenly  cahn,  and  looking  up  saw  Jacky  seated  at  some  little 
distance ,  his  bright  eye  fixed  upon  him. 

"You  better  now?"  inquired  he  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  gentleness  of  tone.  "You  not  talk  stupid  things  any 
more?;* 

"What,  Jacky,  are  you  watching  me?"  said  tlie  sick  man. 
"Now  I  call  that  very  kind  of  you.  Jacky,  I  am  not  the  man 
I  waa  —  we  are  cut  down  in  a  day  like  the  ripe  grass.  How  long 
is  it  since  I  was  took  ill?" 

"One,  one,  one,  and  one  more  day." 

"Ay !  Ay  I  My  father  lasted  till  the  fifth  day ,  and  then  — 
Jacky!" 

"  Here  Jacky !  what  you  want  ?  " 

"  Go  out  on  the  hill  and  see  whether  any  of  the  she^  are 
rubbing  themselves." 

Jacky  went  out  and  soon  returned. 

"Not  see  one  rub  himself." 

A  faint  gleam  lighted  George's  sunken  eye. 
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"That  is  a  comfort.  I  hope  I  shall  be  accepted  not  to  have 
been  a  bad  shepherd,  for  I  may  say  *I  baye  given  my  life  for 
my  sheep.*    Poor  things." 

Geoi^  dozed.  Towards  evening  he  woke,  and  tbere  was 
Jacky  just  where  he  had  seen  him  last. 

"I  didn't  think  you  had  cared  so  much  for  me,  Jacky  my  boy." 

"Yes,  care  very  much  for  you.  See,  um  make  beef-water 
for  you  a  good  deal." 

And  sure  enough  he  had  boiled  down  about  forty  pounds  of 
beef  and  filled  a  huge  calabash  with  the  extract,  which  he  set 
by  George's  side. 

"And  why  are  you  so  fond  of  me,  Jacky?  It  isn't  on  account 
of  my  saving  your  life,  for  you  had  forgotten  that.  What  makes 
you  such  a  friend  to  me  ?  " 

"1  tell  you.     Often  I  go  to  tell  you  before,  but  many  words 

dat  a  good  deal  trouble.  .  One  —  when  you  make  thunder  the 

bird  always  die.     One  —  you  take  a  sheep  so  and  bold  him  up 

high.    Um  never  see  one  more  wbite  feUow  able  do  dat.    One  — 

you  make  a  stone  go  and  hit  thing;  other  white  fellow  never  hit 

One  —  little  horse  come  to  you ;  other  white  fellow  go  to  horse 

-r- horse  run  away.    Little  horse  run  to  you,  dat  because  you 

80  good.     One  —  Carlo  fond  of  you.    All  day  now  he  come  in 

and  go  out,  and  say  so  (imitating  a  dog's  whimper).    He  so 

uncomfortable  because  you  lie  down  so.  One — when  you  speak 

to  Jacky  you  not  speak  big  like  white  feUow,  you  speak  small 

and  like  a  fiddle  —  dat  please  Jacky's  ear.     One  —  when  you 

look  at  Jacky  always  your  face  make  like  a  hot  day  when  dere 

no  rain  —  dat  please  Jacky's  eye ;  and  so  when  Jacky  see  you 

stand  up  one  day  a  good-  deal  high  and  now  lie  down  —  dat 

makes  him  uncomfortable';  and  when  he  see  you  red  one  day 

and  white  dis  day  —  dat  make  him  uncomfortable  a  good  deal; 

and  when  he  see  you  so  beautiful  one  day  and  dis  day  so  ugly  — . 

dat  make  him  so  uncomfortable,  he  afraid  you  go  away  and 

gpeak  no  more  good  words  to  Jacky  —  and  dat  make  Jacky  feel 

a  thing  inside  here  (touching  his  breast),  no  more  can  breathe — 

and  want  to  do  like  the  gins,  but  don't  know  how.    Oh,  dear! 

don't  know  how." 
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"Poor  Jacky!  I  do  wish  I  had  been  kinder  to  you  than 
I  have.  Oh,  1  am  very  short  of  wind,  and  my  back  is  very 
bad!" 

"When  black  fellow  bad  in  um  back  he  always  die,"  said 
Jacky,  very  gravely. 

"Ay,"  said  George  quietly.  "Jacky,  will  you  do  one  or  two 
little  things  for  me  now?" 

"Yes,  doumall." 

"  Give  me  that  little  book  that  I  may  read  it.  Thank  you. 
Jacky,  this  is  the  book  of  my  religion ;  and  it  was  given  to  me 
by  one  I  love  better  than  all  the  world.  I  have  disobeyed  her 
—  I  have  thought  too  little  of  what  is  in  this  book,  and  too 
much  of  this  world's  gain.  God  forgive  me !  and  I  think  he  will, 
because  it  was  for  Susan's  sake  I  was  so  greedy  of  gain." 

Jacky  looked  on  awestruck  as  Greorge  read  the  book  of  his 
religion. 

"  Open  the  door,  Jacky." 

Jacky  opened  the  door;  then  coming  to  George's  side,  he 
said  with  an  anxious  inquiring  look  and  trembling  voice, 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  me,  George?" 

"Yes,  Jacky  my  boy,"  said  George,  "I  doubt  I  am  going 
to  leave  you.  So  now  thank  you  and  bless  you  for  all  kindness. 
Put  your  face  close  down  to  mine  —  there  —  1  don't  care  for 
your  black  skin  —  He  who  made  mine  made  yours ;  and  I  feel 
we  are  brothers ,  and  you  have  been  one  to  me.  Good-by,  dear, 
and  don't  stay  here.  You  can  do  nothing  more  for  your  poor 
friend  George." 

Jacky  gave  a  little  moan. 

"Yes,  um  can  do  a  little  more  before  he  go  and  hide  him 
face  where  there  are  a  good  deal  of  trees." 

Then  Jacky  went  almost  on  tiptoe,  and  fetched  another 
calabash  full  of  water  and  placed  it  by  George's  head.  Then  he 
went  very  softly  and  fetched  the  heavy  iron  which  he  had  seen 
George  use  in  penning  sheep,  and  laid  it  by  George's  side; 
next  he  went  softly  and  brought  George's  gun,  and  laid  it  gently 
by  George's  side  down  on  the  ground. 

This  done  he  turned  to  take  his  last  look  of  the  sick  man 
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now  feebly  dozing,  the  little  book  in  his  drooping  hand.  But 
as  he  .gazed  nature  rushed  over  the  poor  savage's  heart  and  took 
it  quite  by  surprise:  even  while  bending  over  his  white  brother 
to  look  his  last  farewell,  with  a  sudden  start  he  turned  his  back 
on  him,  and  sinking  on  his  hams  he  burst  out  crying  and 
sobbing  with  a  wild  and  terrible  violence. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

For  near  an  hour  Jacky  sat  upon  the  ground,  his  face 
averted  from  his  sick  friend,  and  cried;  then  suddenly  he  rose» 
and  without  looking  at  him  went  out  at  the  door,  and  turning 
his  face  towards  the  great  forests  that  lay  forty  miles  distant 
eastward,  he  ran  all  the  night,  and  long  before  dawn  was  hid 
in  the  pathless  woods. 

A  white  man  feels  that  grief,  when  not  selfish,  is  honourable, 
and  unconsciously  he  nurses  such  grief  more  or  less;  but  to 
simple-minded  Jacky  grief  was  merely  a  subtle  pain,  and  to  be 
got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible ,  like  any  other  pain. 

He  ran  to  the  vast  and  distant  woods,  hoping  to  leave 
George's  death  a  long  way  behind  him,  and  so  not  see  what 
caused  his  pain  so  plain  as  'he  saw  it  just  now.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  he  looked  upon  George  as  dead.  The  taking  into 
his  hand  of  the  book  of  his  religion,  the  kind  embrace,  the 
request  that  the  door  might  be  opened,  doubtless  for  the  dis- 
embodied spirit  to  pass  out,  all  these  rites  were  understood  by 
Jacky  to  imply  that  the  last  scene  was  at  hand.  Why  witness  it? 
it  would  make  him  still  more  uncomfortable.  Therefore  he  ran 
and  never  once  looked  back  and  plunged  into  the  impenetrable 
gloom  of  the  eastern  forests. 

The  white  man  had  left  Fielding,  to  get  a  richer  master. 
The  half-reasoning  savage  left  him  to  cure  his  own  grief  at 
losing  him. 

There  he  lay  abandoned  in  trouble  and  sickness  by  all  his 
kind.  But  one  friend  never  stirred;  a  single-hearted  single- 
minded  non-reasoning  friend. 

Who  was  this  pure-minded  friend? 
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A  dog. 

Carlo  loved  George.  They  had  lived  together,  they  had 
sported  together,  they  had  slept  side  by  side  on  the  cold  hard 
deck  of  the  "Phcenii,"  and  often  they  had  kept  each  other 
warm,  sitting  crouched  together  behind  a  little  bank,  or  a 
fallen  tree ,  with  the  wind  whistling  and  the  rain  shooting  by 
their  ears. 

When  day  after  day  George  came  not  out  of  the  house. 
Carlo  was  very  uneasy.  He  used  to  patter  in  and  out  all  day, 
and  whimper  pitifully,  and  often  he  sat  in  the  room  where 
George  lay,  and  looked  towards  hhn  and  whined.  But  now 
when  his  master  was  left  quite  alone  his  distress  and  anxiety 
redoubled;  he  never  went  ten  yards  *way  from  George.  He 
ran  in  and  out  moaning  and  whining,  and  at  last  he  sat  outside 
the  door  and  lifted  up  his  voice  and  howled  day  and  night  con- 
tinually. His  meaner  instincts  lay  neglected;  he  ate  nothing; 
his  heart  was  bigger  than  his  belly;  he  would  not  leave  his 
friend  even  to  feed  himself  And  still  day  and  night  without 
cease  his  passionate  cry  went  up  to  heaven. 

What  passed  in  that  single  heart  none  can  tell  for  certain 
but  his  Creator;  nor  what  was  uttered  in  that  deplorable  cryi 
love,  sorrow,  perplexity,  dismay  —  all  these  perhaps,  and 
something  of  prayer  —  for  still  he  lifted  his  sorrowful  face  to- 
wards heaven  as  he  cried  out  in  sore  perplexity,  distress,  and 
fear  for  his  poor  master-^  oh  I  o-o-o-h!  o-o-o-o-h!  o-o-o-o-o-o- 
o-o-h ! 

So  we  must  leave  awhile  poor,  honest,  imlucky  George^ 
sick  of  a  fever,  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  hut  Leather-heart 
has  gone  from  him  to  be  a  rich  man's  hireling. 

Shallow-heart  has  fled  to  the  forest,  and  is  hunting  kanga- 
roos with  all  the  inches  of  his  soul. 

Single-heart  sits  fasting  from  all  but  grief  before  the  door, 
and  utters  heart-rending  lament^le  cries  to  earth  and  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

— GAOL  is  still  a  grim  and  castellated  mountam  of  masonxy^ 
but  a  human  heart  beats  and  a  human  brain  throbs  inside  it 

DOW. 

Enter  without  fear  of  seeing  children  kill  themselves,  and 
bearded  men  fednt  like  women ,  or  weep  like  childrea — horrible 
sights. 

The  prisoners  no  longer  crouch  and  cower  past  the  officers, 
nor  the  officers  look  at  them  and  speak  to  them  as  if  they  were 
doga ,  as  they  do  in  most  of  these  places ,  and  used  to  here. 

Open  this  cell.  A  woman  rises  with  a  smile  1  why  a  smile? 
Because  for  months  an  open  door  has  generally  let  in,  what  is 
always  a  great  boon  to  a  separate  prisoner  —  a  human  creature 
with  a  civil  word.  We  remember  when  an  open  door  meant 
"way  for  a  ruffian  and  a  fool  to  trample  upon  the  solitary  and 
soirowfdll" 

What  is  this  smiling  personage  doing?  as  I  live  she  is  watch- 
making. A  woman  watchmaking ,  with  neat  and  taper  fingers, 
and  glass  at  her  eye  sometimes ,  but  not  always ,  for  in  vision  as 
well  as  in  the  sense  of  touch  and  patience  nature  has  been  boun* 
teous  to  her.  She  is  one  of-four.  Eight,  besides  these  four, 
were  tried  and  found  incapable  of  exoelience  in  this  difficult 
cniL  They  were  put  to  other  things;  for  permanent  failures 
are  not  permitted  in  —  gaol.  The  theory  is,  that  every  homo 
can  turn  some  sort  of  labour  to  profit. 

Difficulties  occur  often.  Impossibilities  will  bar  the  way  now 
and  then ;  but  there  are  so  few  real  impossibilities.  When  a 
difficulty  arises,  the  three  hundred  industrious  arts  and  crafts 
are  freely  ransacked  for  a  prisoner;  ay!  —  ransacked  as  few  rich 
men  would  be  bothered  to  sift  the  seven  or  eight  liberal  profes- 
sions, in  order  to  fit  a  beloved  son. 

Here,  as  in  the  world,  the  average  of  talent  is  low.  The 
majority  can  only  learn  easy  things,  aad  vulgar  things,  and 
some  can  do  higher  things,  and  a  few  can  do  beautiful  lyings, 
a&d  one  or  two  have  developed  first-rate  gifts  4ind  powers. 

There  are  25  shoemakers  (male);  12  tailor^,  of  whom  6  h^ 
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male;  24  weavers,  of  whom  10  female;  4  watchmakers,  all 
female;  6  printers  and  composers,  5  female;  4  engrainers  of 
wood ,  2  female.  (In  this  art  we  have  the  first  artist  in  Britain, 
oiur  old  acquaintance  Thomas  Robinson.  He  has  passed  all  his 
competitors  by  a  simple  process.  Beautiful  specimens  of  all  the 
woods  have  been  placed  and  kept  before  him,  and  for  a  month 
he  has  been  forced  to  imitate  nature  with  his  eye  never  off  her. 
His  competitors  in  the  world  imitate  nature  from  memory,  from 
convention,  or  from  tradition.  By  such  processes  truth  and 
beauty  are  lost  at  each  step  down  the  ladder  of  routine.  Mr. 
Eden  gave  clever  Tom  at  first  starting  the  right  end  of  the  stick, 
instead  of  letting  him  take  the  wrong.)  9  joiners  and  carpenters, 
3  female;  3  who  colour  prints  downright  well,  1  female;  2  pain- 
ters, 1  female;  3  pupils  shorthand  writing,  1  female. 

[Fancy  these  attending  the  Old  Bailey  and  taking  it  all  down 
solemn  as  judges.] 

Workers  in  gutta  percha,  modellers  in  clay,  washers  and 
getters  up  of  linen ,  hoe-makers ,  spade-makers ,  rake-makers, 
wood  carvers,  stonecutters,  bakers,  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  ad  infini- 
tum. Come  to  the  hard-labour  yard.  Do  you  see  those  fifteen 
stables?  therelurkin  vain  the  rusty  cranks:  condemned  first  as 
liars  they  fell  soon  after  into  disrepute  as  weapons  of  j -science 
to  degrade  minds  and  bodies.  They  lurk  there  grim  as  the  used- 
up  giants  in  ^^Filgrim^s  Progress,"  and  like  them  can't  catch 
a  soul. 

Hark  to  the  music  of  the  shuttle  and  the  useful  loom.  We 
weave  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  linsey  wolsey,  and,  not  to  be 
behind  the  rogues  outside,  cottonsey  wolsey  and  cottonsey 
silksey;  damask  we  weave,  and  a  little  silk  and  poplin,  and 
Mary  Baker  velvet  itself  for  a  treat  now  and  then.  We  of  the 
loom  relieve  the  county  of  all  expense  in  keeping  us,  and  enrich 
a  fund  for  taking  care  of  discharged  industrious  prisoners  until 
such  time  as  they  can  soften  prejudices  and  obtain  lucrative 
employment.  The  old  plan  was  to  kick  a  prisoner  out  and  say  — 

"  There  dog  I  go  without  a  rap  among  those  who  will  look  on 
you  as  a  dog  and  make  you  starve  or  steal  We  have  taught  you 
no  labour  but  crank,  and  as  there  are  no  cranks  in  the  outside 
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world,  the  world  not  being  such  an  idiot  as  we  are,  you  must 
fill  your  belly  by  means  of  the  only  other  thing  you  have  ever 
been  taught  —  theft.** 

Now  the  officers  take  leave  of  a  discharged  prisoner  in 
English.  Farewell  I  good-bye!  —  a  contraction  for  God  be  wi* 
ye  —  etc.  It  used  to  be  in  French ,  Sans  adieu  1  au  revoir  1  and 
the  like. 

Having  passed  the  merry  useful  looms  open  this  cell.  A  she- 
thief  looks  up  with  an  eye  six  times  as  mellow  as  when  we  were 
here  last.  She  is  busy  gilding.  See  with  what  an  adroit  and 
delicate  touch  the  jade  slips  the  long  square  knife  under  the 
gossamer  gold-leaf  which  she  has  blown  gently  out  of  the  book 
—  and  turns  it  over;  and  now  she  breathes  gently  and  vertically 
on  the  exact  centre  of  it;  and  the  fragile  yet  rebellious  leaf  that 
has  rolled  itself  up  like  a  hedgehog  is  flattened  by  that  human 
zephyr  on  the  little  leathern  easel.  Now  she  cuts  it  in  three 
with  vertical  blade;  now  she  takes  her  long  flat  brush,  and  ap- 
plies it  to  her  own  hair  once  or  twice ;  strange  to  say  the  camel- 
hair  takes  from  this  contact  a  soupcon  of  some  very  slight  and 
delicate  animal  oil,  which  enables  the  brush  to  take  up  the 
gold-leaf,  and  the  artist  lays  a  square  of  gold  in  its  place  on  the 
plaster  bull  she  is  gilding.  Said  bull  was  cast  in  the  prison  by 
another  female  prisoner  who  at  this  moment  is  preparing  a 
green  artificial  meadow  for  the  animal  to  stand  in.  These  two 
girls  had  failed  at  the  watchmaking.  They  had  sight  and  the 
line  sensation  of  touch  required,  but  they  lacked  the  caution, 
patience,  and  judgpient  so  severe  an  art  demanded;  so  their 
talents  were  directed  elsewhere.  This  one  is  a  firstrate  gilder, 
she  mistressed  it  entirely  in  three  days. 

The  last  thing  they  did  in  this  way  was  an  elephant.  Cost 
of  casting  him,  reckoning  labour  and  the  per  centage  he  ought 
to  pay  to  the  mould,  was  Is,  4d.  Plaster,  chrome,  water-size  and 
oil  size ,  $d, ;  gold-leaf  3^. ;  1  foot  of  German  velvet  4d ;  thread, 
needles,  and  wear  of  tools  Id;  total  bs. 

Said  gold  elephant  standing  on  a  purple  cushion  was  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  test  of  his  value.  He  was  sent  to  a  low  auction 
room  in  London.    There  he  fell  to  the  trade  at  ISs.    This  was 
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a  "knock-out"  tranBaction ;  twelve  buyers  had  agreed  not  to 
bid  against  one  another  in  the  auction  room,^  a  conspiracy 
illegal  but  customary.  The  same  afternoon  these  twelve  held 
one  of  their  little  private  unlawful  auctions  over  him ;  here  the 
bidding  was  like  drops  of  blood  ooeiijg  from  flints,  but  at  least  it 
was  bon^-fide,  and  he  rose  to  255.  The  sev^n  shillings  premiian 
was  divided  among  the  eleven  sharpers.  Sharper  No.  12  ciff- 
ried  him  home,  and  sold  him  the  very  next  day  for  87«.  to  a  lady 
who  lived  in  Belgravia,  but  shopped  in.  filthy  Bjlleys,  misled  per- 
haps by  the  phrase  "  dirt  cheap."  ' 

Mr.  Eden  conceived  him ,  two  detected  ones  made  him  at  a 
cost  of  55.,  twelve  undetected  ones  caught  him  first  for  18*., 
and  now  he  stands  in  Belgravia,  and  the  fair  ejaculate  over  him 
"What  a  duck!" 

The  aggregate  of  labour  to  make  and  gild  this  elephant  was 
not  quite  one  woman's  work  (12  hours).  Taking  185.  as  the  true 
value  of  the  work,  for  in  this  world  the  workman  has  commonly 
to  sell  his  production  under  the  above  disadvantages,  forced 
sale  and  the  conspiracies  of  the  unimprisoned  —  we  have  still 
135.  for  a  day's  work  by  a  woman. 

From  the  bull  greater  things  are  expected.  The  cast  is  from 
the  bull  of  the  Vatican,  a  bull  true  to  Nature,  and  Nature 
adorned  the  very  meadows  when  she  produced  the  bull.  What 
a  magnifioent  animal  is  a  bull!  what  a  dewlap!  what  a  front! 
what  clean  pasterns!  what  fearless  eyes!  what  a  deep-diapason 
is  his  Voice !  of  which  beholding  this  his  true  and  massive  effigy 
in  —  gaol  we  are  reminded.  When  he  stands  museolar, 
majestic,  sonorous,  gold,  in  his  meadow  pied  with  daisies,  it 
shall  not  be  "sweet"  and  "love"  and  "duck" — words  of  beauty 
but  no  earthly  signification;  it  shall  be  "There,  I  forgive 
EuropBu" 

And  need  I  say  there  was  more  aimed  at  in  all  this  than 
pecuniary  profit.  Mr.  Eden  held  that  the  love  of  production  is 
the  natural  specific  antidote  to  the  love  of  stealing.  He  kindled 
in  his  prisoners  the  love  of  producing,  of  what  some  by  an  abuse 
of  language  call  "creating."  And  the  producers  rose  in  the 
Bcale  of  human  beings,    liieir  faces  showed  it-*  ttie  untaffled 
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look  melted  away  —  the  white  of  the  eye  showed  less,  and  the 
pupil  and  iris  more ,  and  better  quality. 

Gold-leaf  when  first  laid  on  adheres  in  visible  squares  with 
uncouth  edges,  a  ragged  affair;  then  the  gilder  takes  a  camel- 
hair  brush,  and  under  its  light  and  rapid  touch  the  work 
changes  as  under  a  diviner's  rod,  so  rapidly  and  majestically 
come  beauty  and  finish  over  it.  Perhaps  no  other  art  has  so 
delicious  a  one  minute  as  this  is  to  the  gilder.  The  first  work 
our  prisoner  gilt  she  screamed  with  delight  several  times  at  this 
crisis.  She  begged  to  have  the  work  left  in  her  cell  one  day  at 
least  — 

"It  lights  up  the  cell  and  lights  up  my  heart." 

"  Of  course  it  does ,"  said  Mr.  Eden.  "Aha  I  what  there  are 
greater  pleasures  in  the  world  than  sinning  are  there?" 

"That  there  are.  I  never  was  so  pleased  in  my  life.  May  I 
have  it  a  few  minutes." 

"My  child,  you  shall  have  it  till  its  place  is  taken  by  others 
like  it.  Keep  it  before  your  eyes,  feed  on  it,  and  ask  yourself 
which  is  best,  to  work  and  add  something  useful  or  beautiful  to 
the  world's  material  wealth,  or  to  steal;  to  be  a  little  benefactor 
to  your  kind  and  yourself,  or  a  little  vermin  preying  on  the  in- 
dustrious.   Which  is  best?" 

"I'll  never  take  while  I  can  make." 

This  is  of  course  but  a  single  specimen  out  of  scores.  To 
follow  Mr.  Eden  from  cell  to  cell,  from  mind  to  mind,  from  sex 
to  sex,  would  take  volumes  and  volumes.  I  only  profess  to 
reveal  fragments  of  such  a  man.  He  never  hoped  from  the 
mere  separate  cell  the  wonders  that  dreamers  hope.  It  was 
essential  to  the  reform  of  prisoners  that  moral  contagion  should 
he  check-mated ,  and  the  ceU  was  the  mode  adopted  because  it 
is  the  laziest,  cheapest,  selfishest,  and  crudest  way  of  doing 
this.  That  no  discretion  was  allowed  him  to  let  the  converted 
or  the  well-disposed  mix  and  sympathise,  and  compare  notes, 
and  confirm  each  other  in  good  under  a  watchful  officer's  eye ; 
this  he  thought  a  frightful  blunder  of  the  system. 

Generally  he  held  the  good  effect  of  separate  confinement  to 
be  merely  negative ;  he  laughed  to  scorn  the  chimera  that  soli- 
It  is  never  loo  late  to  mend.  //•  4 
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tude  is  an  active  agent,  capable  of  converting  a  rogue.  Shut  a 
rogue  from  rogues  and  let  honest  men  in  upon  him  —  the 
honest  men 'get  a  good  chance  to  convert  him,  but  if  they  do 
succeed  it  was  not  Solitude  that  converted  him  but  healing 
contact.  The  moments  that  most  good  comes  to  him  are  the 
moments  his  solitude  is  broken. 

He  used  to  say  solitude  will  cow  a  rogue  and  suspend  his 
overt  acts  of  theft  by  force,  and  so  make  him  to.  a  non-reflector 
seem  no  longer  a  thief;  but  tiie  notion  of  the  cell  effecting  per- 
manent cures  might  hoiuestly  be  worded  thus:  —  *'I  am  a  lazy 
self-deceiver,  and  want  to  do  by  machinery  and  without  per- 
sonal fatigue  what  St.  Paul  could  only  do  by  working  with  all 
his  heart ,  with  all  his  time ,  with  all  his  wit,  with  all  his  soul, 
with  all  his  strength,  and  with  all  his  himself"  Or  thus:  — 
** Confine  the  leopards  in  separate  cages,  Jock;  the  ea^es  will 
take  their  spots  out  while  ye're  sleeping." 

Generally  this  was  Mr.  Eden's  theory  of  the  cell  —  a  check 
to  further  contamination,  but  no  more.  He  even  saw  in  the 
cell  much  positive  ill  which  he  set  himself  to  qualify. 

"Separate  confinement  breeds  monstrous  egotism,"  said  he, 
"and  egotism  hardens  the  heart.  You  can't  make  any  man 
good  if  you  never  let  him  say  a  kind  word  or  do  an  Ainselfish 
action  to  a  fellow-creature.  Man  is  an  acting  animal.  His  real 
moral  character  all  lies  in  his  actions,  and  none  of  it  in  his 
dreams. or  cogi|;ations.  Moral  stagnation  or  cessation  of  all 
bad  acts  and  of  all  good  acts  is  a  state  on  the  borders  of  every 
vice  and  a  million  miles  from  virtue." 

His  reverence  attacked  the  petrification  and  egotism  of  the 
separate  cell  as  far  as  the  sheillow  system  of  this  prison  let  him. 
First,  he  encouraged  prisoners  to  write  their  lives  for  the  use  of 
the  prison;  these  were  weeded  if  necessary  (the  editor  was 
strong-minded  and  did  not  weed  out  the  red  poppies) ;  printed 
and  circulated  in  the  gaol.  The  writer's  number  was  printed  at 
the  foot  if  he  pleased ,  but  nevet  his  name.  Biography  begot  a 
world  of  sympathy  in  the  prison.  —  Second,  he  talked  one 
prisoner  acquainted  with  another  prisoner's  character,  talked 
about  No.  80  to  No.  60,  and  would  sometimes  «ay — 
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"Now  could  you  give  No.  60  any  good  advice  on  this 
point?" 

Then  if  80*s  advice  was  good  he  would  carry  it  to  60 ,  and  60 
would  think  all  the  more  of  it  that  it  cEime  from  one  of  his 
fellows. 

Then  in  matters  of  art  he  would  carry  the  difficulties  of  a 
beginner  or  a  bungler  to  a  proficient,  and  the  latter  would  help 
the  former.  The  pleasure  of  being  kind  on  one  side,  a  touch  of 
gratitude  on  the  other,  seeds  of  interest  and  sympathy  in  both. 
Then  such  as  had  produced  pretty  things  were  encouraged  to 
lend  them  to  other  cells  to  adorn  them  and  stimulate  the  oc- 
cupants. 

For  instance  No.  140,  who  gilded  the  bull,  was  reminded 
that  No.  120,  who  had  cast  him,  had  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  setting  him  on  her  table  in  her  gloomy  cell,  and  so  raising  its 
look  from  dungeon  to  workshop.    Then  No.  140  said  — 

"Poor  No  120!  that  is  not  fair;  she  shall  have  him  half  the 
day  or  more  if  you  like ,  sir." 

Thus  a  grain  of  self-denial  justice  and  charity  was  often 
drawn  into  the  heart  of  a  cell  through  the  very  keyhole. 

No.  19  Kobinson  did  many  a  little  friendly  office  for  other 
figures,  received  their  thanks,  and  above  all  obliging  these 
figures  warmed  and  softened  his  own  heart. 

You  might  hear  such  dialogues  as  this :  —    • 

No.  24.    "  And  how  is  poor  old  No.  50  to-day  (Strutt)  ?  " 

Mr.  Eden,     "Much  the  same." 

No,  24.     "Do  you  think  you  will  bring  him  round ,  sir?  " 

Mr.  Eden,  "I  have  great  hopes;  he  is  much  improved  since 
he  had  the  garden  and  the  violin." 

No,  24.  "Will  you  give  him  my  compliments,  sir?  No.  24's 
compliments  and  tell  him  I  bid  him  *  never  say  die? ' " 

Mr,  Eden,    "  Well  — ,  how  are  you  this  morning? " 

"I  am  a  little  better  sir.  This  room  (the  infirmary)  is  so 
BWeet  and  airy,  and  they  give  me  precious  nice  things  to  eat 
and  drink." 

"Are  the  nurses  kind  to  you?" 

"That  they  are,  sir,  kinder  than  I  deserve." 

4* 
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"I  have  a  message  for  you  from  No.  —  on  your  corridor?'' 

"No!  have  you,  sir?" 

"He  sends  his  best  wishes  for  your  recovery." 

"Now  that  is  very  good  of  him." 

"And  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  yourself  how  you 
feel." 

"Well,  sir,  you  tell  him  I  am  a  trifle  better,  and  God  bless 
him  for  troubling  his  head  about  me." 

In  short  his  reverence  reversed  the  Hawes  system.  Under 
that  a  prisoner  was  divested  of  humanity  and  became  a  number, 
and  when  he  fell  sick  the  sentiment  created  was,  "The  figure 
written  on  the  floor  of  that  cell  looks  faint."  When  he  died  or 
was  murdered,  "there  is  such  and  such  a  figure  rubbed  off  our 
slate." 

-  Mr.  Eden  made  these  figures  signify  flesh  and  blood  eren  to 
those  who  never  saw  their  human  faces.  When  he  had  softened 
a  prisoner's  heart  then  he  laid  the  deeper  truths  of  Christianity 
to  that  heart  They  would  not  adhere  to  ice  or  stone  or  brass.  He 
knew  that  till  he  had  taught  a  man  to  love  his  brother  whom  he 
had  seen  he  could  never  make  him  love  God  whom  he  has  not 
seen.  To  vary  the  metaphor  his  plan  was,  first  warm  and  soften 
your  wax,  then  begin  to  shape  it  after  heaven's  pattern.  The 
old-fashioned  way  is  freeze,  petrify,  and  mould  your  wax  by  a 
single  process.  Not  that  he  was  mawkish.  No  man  rebuked 
sin  more  terribly  than  he  often  rebuked  it  in  many  of  these 
cells;  and  when  he  did  so,  see  what  he  gained  by  the  personal 
kindness  that  preceded  these  terrible  rebukes  I  The  rogue 
said  — 

"What!  is  it  so  bad  that  his  reverence,  who  I  know  has  a 
regard  for  me,  rebukes  me  for  it  like  this?  —  why,  it  must  be 
bad  indeed." 

A  loving  friend's  rebuke  is  a  rebuke  —  syiks  into  the  heart, 
and  convinces  the  judgment;  an  enemy's  or  stranger's  rebuke  is 
invective,  and  irritates  —  not  converts.  The  great  vice  of  the 
new  prisons  is  general  self-deception  varied  by  downright  cal- 
culating hypocrisy.  A  shallow  zealot  like  Mr.  Lepel  is  sure  to 
drive  the  prisoners  into  one  or  other  of  these.     It  was  Mr. 
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Eden's  struggle  to  keep  them  out  of  it.  He  froze  cant  in  the 
bud.  Puritanical  burglars  tried  Scriptural  phrases  on  him  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  they  soon  found  it  was  the  very  worst  lay 
they  could  get  upon  in  —  gaol.  .The  notion  that  a  man  can 
jainp  from  the  depths  of  vice  up  to  the  climax  of  righteous 
habits,  spiritual-mindedness,  at  one  leap,  shocked  his  sense  and 
terrified  him  for  the  daring  dogs  that  profess  these  saltatory 
powers  and  the  geese  that  believe  it.    He  said  to  such  — 

"Let  me  see  you  crawl  heavenwards  first,  then  walk  heaven- 
wards; it  will  be  time  enough  to  soar  when  you  have  lived 
soberly  honestly  piously  a  year  or  two  —  not  here,  where  you 
are  tied  hands  feet  and  tongue,  but  free  among  the  world's 
temptations.  He  had  no  blind  confidence  in  learned-by-heart 
texts. 

"Many  a  scoundrel  has  a  good  memory,'*  said  he. 

Here  he  was  quite  opposed  to  his  friend  Lepei.  This  gen- 
tleman attributed  a  sort  of  physical  virtue  to  Holy  Writ  poured 
anyhow  into  a  human  vessel.  His  plan  of  making  a  thief  honest 
will  appear  incredible  to  a  more  enlightened  age;  yet  it  is 
widely  accepted  now  and  its  advocates  call  Mr.  Eden  a  dreamer. 
It  was  this:  he  came  into  a  cell  cold  and  stem  and  set  the 
rogues  a  lot  of  texts.  Those  that  learned  a  great  many  he 
called  good  prisoners,  and  those  that  learned  few  —  black 
sheep ;  and  the  prisoners  soon  found  out  that  their  life ,  bitter 
as  it  was,  would  be  bitterer  if  they  did  not  look  sharp  and  learn 
a  good  many  texts.  So  they  learned  lots  —  and  the  slyest 
scoundrels  learned  the  most. 

"Why  not? "  said  they ;  "in  these  cursed  holes  we  have  no- 
thing better  to  do ;  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  parson's 
good  word,"  and  that  is  always  worth  having  in  gaol. 

One  rogue  on  getting  out  explained  his  knowledge  of  five 
hundred  texts  thus :  — 

"What  did  it  hurt  me  learning  texts?  I'd  just  as  lieve  be 
learning  texts  as  turning  a  crank,  and  as  soon  be  d—d  as  either." 

This  fellow  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Lepel's  sucking  saints  —  a 
show  prisoner.  The  Bible  and  brute  force  —  how  odd  they 
sound  together!     Yet  such  was  the  Lepel  system,  humbug 
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apegrt!  Put  a  thief  in  a  press  between  an  Old  Teistamenfjbd  a 
New  Testament:  turn  the  screw,  crush  the  texts  in,  and  the 
rogue's  vices  out !  Conversion  made  easy !  What  a  wonder  he 
opposes  cunning  cloaked  with  religion  to  brutality  cloaked 
under  religion.  Ay,  brutality,  and  laziness,  and  selfishness, 
all  these  are  the  true  foundation  of  that  system.  Selfishness  — 
for  such  a  man  won't  do  anything  he  does  not  like.  No !  "Why 
should  I  make  myself  *all  things  to  all  men'  to  save  a  soul?  I 
will  save  them  this  one  way  or  none  —  this  is  my  way  and  they 
shall  all  come  to  it,"  says  the  reverend  Procrustes,  forgetting 
that  if  the  heart  is  not  won  in  vain  ia  the'  will  crushed ;  or  per- 
haps not  caring  so  that  he  gets  his  own  way. 

To  work  on  Mr.  Eden's  plan  is  a  herc^le«^l  effort  day  by  day 
repeated ;  but  to  set  texts  is  easy,  easier  even  than  to  loarn 
them  —  and  how  easy  that  is  appears  from  the  multitude  of 
incurable  felons  who  have  swapped  texts  for  tickets-of-leave. 
Messieurs  Lepel,  who  teach  solitary  depressed  sinners  the  Bible 
with  screw  and  lifted  lash  and  no  love  nor  pity,  a  word  in  your 
ear.  Begin  a  step  higher.  Go  first  to  some  charitable  priest 
and  at  his  feet  learn  that  Bible  yourselves  I 

Forgive  my  heat  dear  reader.  I  am  not  an  Eden,  and  these 
fellows  rile  me  when  I  think  of  the  good  they  might  do,  and 
they  do  nothing  but  force  hypocrisy  upon  men  who  were  bad 
enough  without  that.  I  allow  a  certain  latitude,  don't  want  to 
swim  in  hot  water  by  quarrelling  with  every  madman  or  every 
dunce,  but  I  do  doubt  any  man's  right  to. combine  contradictory 
vices.  Now  these  worthies  are  stupid  yet  wild,  thick-headed 
yet  delirious  —  tortoises  and  march  hares. 

My  sketch  of  Mr.  Eden  and  his  ways  is  feeble  and  unworthy. 
But  I  conclude  it  with  one^  master-stroke  of  eulogy  —  He  was 
the  opposite  of  these  men. 

CHAPTER  X 

We  left  Thomas  Robinson  writing  his  life.  He  has  written 
it.  It  has  been  printed  by  prisoners  and  circulated  among 
prisoners.     One  copy  lay  in  Robinson's  cell  till  he  left  the 
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prUvi^  and  to  this  copy  were  appended  Mr.  Eden's  remarks 
in  MS. 

This  autobiography  is  a  self-drawn  portrait  of  a  true  Bohe- 
mian and  his  mind  from  boyhood  up  to  the  date  when  he  fell 
into  my  hands.^ 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  afford  so  late  in  our  story  to  make 
any  retrograde  step.  The  "Autobiography  of  a  Thief"  must 
therefore  be  thrust  into  my  Appendix  or  printed  elsewhere. 

The  reader  has  seen  Robinson  turned  to  a  fiend  by  cruelty, 
and  turned  back  to  a  man  by  humanity. 

On  this  followed  many  sacred,  soj^ening,  imp«)Ying  lessons, 
and  as  he  loved  Mr.  Eden  his  heart  was  open  to  them. 

Most  prisoners  are  very  sensible  of  genuine  kindness,  and 
docile  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  those  who  show  it. 

Thej  are  the  easiest  class  in  the  world  to  impress:  thedif-^ 
ficulty  is  to  make  the  impression  permanent. 

But  the  people  who  pretend  to  you  that  kindness  does  not 
greatly  affect,  persuade,  and  help  convince  them,  hayi:  netur 
TRIED  ANYTHING  BUT  BRUTALITY,  and  uever  T\[ill,  foT  nothing 
greater  wiser  or  better  is  in  them. 

I  will  now  indicate  the  other  phases  through- which  his  rmnd 
passed  in  —  gaol. 

Being  shown  that  his  crimes  were  virtually  the  cause  of 
Mary's  hapless  life  and  untimely  death,  and  hard  pressed  by  his 
father  confessor,  he  fell  into  religious  despondency:  believed 
his  case  desperate,  and  his  sins  too  many  for  heaven's  mercy. 

Of  all  states  of  mind  this  was  the  one  Mr.  Eden  most 
dreaded.  He  had  observed  that  the  notion  they  cannot  be  re- 
conciled to  God  and  man  is  the  cause  of  prisoners*  recklessness, 
and  one  great  means  by  which  gaol  ofQcers  and  society,  Eng- 
land A.  D.  185 -,  confirm  them  in  ilL 

He  soothed  and  cheered  the  poor  fellow  with  many  a  hope- 
ful message  from  the  gospel  of  mercy,  and  soon  drew  him  out  of 
the  Slough  of  Despond,  but  he  drew  him  out  with  so  eager  an 
arm  that  up  went  this  impressionable  personage  from  despond 
to  the  fifth  heaven.  He  was  penitent,  forgiven,  justified,  all  in 
three  weeks. 
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Moreover  he  now  fell  into  a  certain  foul  habit.  ,  Of  course 
Scripture  formed  a  portion  of  his  daily  reading  and  discourse 
with  the  chaplain:  Robinson  had  a  memory  that  seized  and 
kept  everything  like  a  vice,  so  now  a  text  occurred  to  him  for 
every  occasion,  and  he  interwove  them  with  all  his  talk.  Your 
shallow  observers  would  have  said  —  "  What  a  hypocrite ! " 

Not  a  hypocrite  oh  Criticaster,  but  a  chameleon!  who  had 
been  months  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  vice  and  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  religion. 

His  reverence  broke  him  of  this  nasty  habit  of  chattering 
Bible,  and  generally  cooled  him  down. 

Finally  he  became  sober,  penitent  for  his  past  life,  and  firmly 
resolved  to  lead  a  better. 

With  this  began  to  mingle  ambition  to  rise  very  high  in  the 
world,  and  a  violent  impatience  to  begin. 

Through  all  these  phases  ran  one  excellent  and  saving  things 
a  genuine  attachment  to  his  good  friend  the  chaplain.  The 
attachment  was  reciprocal,  and  there  was  something  touching 
in  the  friendship  of  two  men  so  difi'erent  in  mind  and  worldly 
station.  But  they  had  sufi'ered  together.  And  indeed  a  much 
more  depraved  prisoner  than  Robinson  would  have  loved  such 
a  benefactor  and  brother  as  Eden;  and  many  a  scoundrel  in  this 
place  did  love  him  as  well  as  he  could  love  anything;  and  as  to 
the  other  the  clue  to  him  is  simple.  While  the  vulgar  self- 
deceiving  moralist  loathes  the  detected  criminal,  and  never 
(whatever  he  may  think)  really  rises  to  abhorrence  of  crime,  the 
saint  makes  two  steps  upwards  towards  the  mind  of  heaven 
itself,  abhors  crime,  and  loves,  pities,  and  will  not  despair  of  the 
criminal. 

But  besides  this  Robinson  was  an  engaging  fellow,  full  of 
thought  and  full  of  facts,  and  the  Reverend  Francis  Tender- 
Conscience  often  spent  extra  five  minutes  in  his  cell,  and  then 
reproached  himself  for  letting  the  more  interesting  personage 
rob  other  depressed  and  thirsty  souls  of  those  drops  of  dew. 

One  day  Mr.  Eden,  who  had  just  entered  the  cell,  said  to 
Robinson  —  "  Give  me  your  hand.  It  is  as  1  feared,  your  nerves 
are  going." 
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they?"  said  Robinson  ruefully. 

"Do  you  not  observe  that  you  are  becoming  tremulous?" 

"I  notice  that  when  my  door  is  opened  suddenly  it  makes  me 
shake  a  little,  and  twitches  come  in  my  thigh." 

"I  feared  as  much.  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  bear  se- 
parate confinement  for  twelve  months;  you  cannot." 

"I  shall  have  to,  whether  I  can  or  not." 

"Will  you?" 

Three  days  after  this  Mr.  Eden  came  into  his  cell  and  said 
with  a  sad  smile  ."I  have  good  news  for  you;  you  are  going  to 
leave  me." 

" Oh,  your  reverence !  is  that  good  news?" 

"Those  who  have  the  disposal  of  you  are  beginning  to  see 
that  all  punishment  (except  hanging)  is  for  the  welfare  of  the 
culprit,  and  must  never  be  allowed  to  injure  him.  Strutt  left 
the  prison  for  my  house  a  fortnight  ago,  and  you  are  to  cross  the 
water  next  week." 

"Oh,  your  reverence  I  heaven  forgive  me  for  feeling 
glad." 

"For  being  human,  eh,  my  poor  fellow?" 

In  the  course  of  this  conversation  Mr.  Eden  frankly  regretted 
that  Robinson  was  going  so  soon. 

"Four  months  more  prison  would  have  made  you  safer,  and 
I  would  have  kept  you  here  till  the  last  minute  of  your  sentence 
for  the  good  of  your  soul,"  said  he  grimly;  "but  your  body  and 
nerves  might  have  suffered"  added  he  tenderly;  "we  must  do 
all  for  the  best." 

Alight  burst  on  Robinson.  "Why,  your  reverence,"  cried 
he,  "  is  it  for  fear?  Why  you  don't  ever  think  that  I  shall  turn 
rogue  again  after  I  get  out  of  prison?" 

"You  are  going  among  a  thousand  temptations." 

"What I  do  you  really  think  all  your  kindness  has  been 
wasted  on  me?  Why,  sir,  if  a  thousand  pounds  lay  there,  I 
would  not  stretch  out  my  hand  to  take  one  that  did  not  belong 
to  me.  How  ungrateful  lyou  must  think  me,  and  what  a  fool 
into  the  bargain  after  all  my  experience!" 

"  Ungrateful  you  are  not,  but  you  are  naturally  a  fool  —  a 
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weak  flexible  fool :  a  maH  with  a  tenth  of  your  gifts  woiJSl  lead 
you  by  the  nose  into  temptation.  But  I  warn  yoti  if  you  fall 
now  conscience  will  prick  you  as  it  never  yet  has;  you  will  be 
miserable,  and  yet  though  miserable  perhaps  will  never  rise 
again,  for  remorse  is  not  penitence." 

Kobinson  was  so  hurt  at  this  want  of  confidence  that  he  said 
nothing  in  reply,  and  then  Mr.  Eden  felt  sorry  he  had  said  so 
much,  "for  after  all,"  thought  he,  "these  are  mere  misgivings; 
by  uttering  them  I  only  pain  him  —  I  can't  make  him  share 
them :  let  me  think  what  I  can  do." 

That  very  day  he  wrote  to  Susan  Merton.  The  letter  con- 
tained the  following:  —  "Thomas  Bobinson  goes  to  Australia 
next  week;  he  will  get  a  ticket  of  leave  almost  immediately  on 
landing.  I  am  in  great  anxiety ;  he  is  full  of  good  resolves ,  but 
his  nature  is  unstable ,  yet  I  should  not  fear  to  trust  him  any- 
where if  I  could  but  choose  his  associates.  In  this  difficulty 
I  have  thought  of  George  Fielding.  You  know  I  can  read 
characters,  and  though  you  never  summed  George  up  to  me, 
his  sayings  and  doings  reveal  him  to  me.  He  is  a  man  in  whom 
honesty  is  engrained.  Poor  Robinson  with  such  a  companion 
would  be  as  honest  as  the  day,  and  a  useful  fnend,  for  he  is  full 
of  resources.  Then,  dear  friend,  will  you  do  a  Christian  act  and 
come  to  our  aid.  1  want  you  to  write  a  note  to  Mr.  Fielding  and 
let  this  poor  fellow  take  jt  to  him.  Armed  with  this  my  convert 
will  not  be  shy  of  approaching  the  honest  man,  and  the  exile 
will  not  hate  me  for  this  trick  —  will  he?  I  send  you  enek>sed 
the  poor  clever  fool's  life  written  by  himself,  and  printed  by  my 
girls.  Head  it  and  tell  me  are  we  wrong  in  making  every  effort 
to  save  such  a  man?"  etc. 

By  return  of  post  came  a  reply  from  Susan  Merton,  ftiil  of 
pity  for  Kobinson  and  affectionate  zeal  to  co-operate  in  any 
way  with  her  friend.  Enclosed  was  a  letter  addressed  to  George 
Fielding,  the  envelope  not  closed.  Mr.  Eden  slipped  ia  a  bank- 
note and  a  very  small  envelope  and  closed  it,  placed  it  in  a 
larger  envelope ,  sealed  that  and  copied  the  first  address  oadts 
cover. 

He  now  gave  E^binson  more  of  his  tame  than  ever  and 
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seemsd  to  cling  to  him  with  almost  a'  motherly  apprehension. 
Robinson  noticed  it  and  felt  it  very  very  much,  and  his  joy  at 
getting  out  of  prison  oozed  away  more  and  more  as  the  day 
drew  near. 

That  day  came  at  last  Robinson  was  Itaken  by  Evans  to 
the  chaplain's  room  to  bid  him  farewell.  He  found  him  walking 
about  the  room  in  deep  thought. 

"Robinson  —  when  you  are  thousands  of  miles  from  me 
bear  this  in  mind,  that  if  you  fall  again  you  will  break  my 
heart.*' 

"I  know  it  sir;  I  know  it;  for  you  would  say  *If  I  oould  not 
save  him  who  can  I  hope  to?' " 

"  You  would  not  like  to  break  my  heart  —  to  discourage 
your  friend  and  brother  in  the  good  work,  the  difficult  work." 

"I  would  rather  die ;  if  it  is  to  be  so  I  pray  heaven  to  strike 
me  dead  in  this  room  while  I  am  fit  to  die."  •  , 

"Don't  say  that;  live  to  repair  your  crimes ,  and  to  make  me 
prouder  of  you  than  a  mother  of  her  first-bom." 

He  paused  and  walked  the  room  in  silence.  Presently  he 
stopped  in  front  of  Robinson, 

"You  have  often  said  you  owed  me  something." 

"My  life  and  my  soul's  salvation"  was  the  instant  reply. 

"I  ask  a  return ;  square  the  account  with  me." 

"That  I  can  never  do." 

"You  can!  I  will  take  two  favours  in  return  for  all  you  say  I 
have  done  for  you.  No  idle  words  —  but  yes  or  no  upon  your 
honour.    Will  you  grant  thenx  or  won't  you  ?  " 

"I  wiU  upon  my  honour." 

"  One  is  that  you  will  pray  very  often,  not  only  morning  and 
evening  but  at  sunset,  at  that  dangerous  hour  to  you  when  evil 
association  begins;  at  that  hour  honest  men  retire  out  of  sight 
and  rogues  come  abroad  like  vermin  and  wild  beasts ;  but  most 
of  all  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  a  temptation  comes  near 
you,  at  that  moment  pray!  Don't  wait  to  see  how  strong  the 
temptation  is ,  and  whether  you  can't  conquer  it  without  help 
from  above.  At  the  sight  of  an  enemy  put  on  heavenly  armour 
—  pray  1  No  need  to  kneel  or  to  go  apart.    Two  words  secretly 
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cast  heavenwards,  *Lord  help  me,'  are  prayer.  Will  you  so 
pray?" 

"Yes!" 

"Then  give  me  your  hand;  here  is  a  plain  gold  ring  to  recall 
this  sacred  promise ;  put  it  on,  wear  it,  and  look  at  it,  and  never 
lose  it  or  forget  your  promise.** 

"Them  that  take  it  must  cut  my  hand  off  with  it." 

"Enough,  it  is  a  promise.  My  second  request  is  that  the 
moment  you  are  free  you  will  go  and  stay  with  an  honest  man," 

"1  ask  no  better  sir,  if  he  will  have  me." 

"  George  Fielding;  he  has  a  farm  near  Bathurst." 

"George  Fielding  sir?  He  affronted  me  when  I  was  in 
trouble.  It  was  no  more  than  I  deserved.  I  forgive  him ;  but 
you  don't  know  the  lad,  sir.  He  would  not  speak  to  me:  he 
would  not  look  at  me.  He  would  turn  his  back  on  me  if  we  ran 
against  one  another  in  a  wilderness." 

"Here  is  a  talisman  that  will  insure  you  a  welcome  from 
him  —  a  letter  from  the  woman  he  loves.     Come  yes  or  no  ?" 

"  I  will  sir,  for  your  sake,  not  for  theirs.  Sir  do  pray  give  me 
something  harder  to  do  for  you  than  these  two  things?" 

"  No ,  I  won't  overweight  you  —  nor  encumber  your  memory 
with  pledges — these  two  and  no  more.  And  here  we  part. 
See  what  it  is  to  sin  against  society.  I  whom  your  conversation 
has  so  interested ,  to  whom  your  company  is  so  agreeable  —  in 
one  word  I  who  love  you ,  can  find  no  kinder  word  to  say  to  you 
to-day  than  this  —  let  me  never  see  your  face  again  —  let  me 
never  hear  your  name  in  this  world." 

His  voice  trembled  as  he  said  these  words  —  and  he  wrung 
Robinson's  hand,  and  Robinson  groaned  and  turned  away. 

"  So  now  I  can  do  no  more  for  you  —  I  must  leave  the  rest  to 
God."  And  with  these  words,  for  the  second  time  in  their  ac- 
quaintance, the  good  soul  kneeled  down  and  prayed  aloud  for 
this  man.  And  this  time  he  prayed  at  length  with  ardour  and 
tenderness  unspeakable.  He  prayed  as  for  a  brother  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  He  wrestled  with  heaven;  and  ere  he 
concluded  he  heard  a  subdued  sound  near  him ,  and  it  was  poor 
Robinson,  who  touched  and  penetrated  by  such  angelic  love, 
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and  tfwe-stnick  to  hear  a  good  man  pour  out  his  very  soul  at  the 
mercy-seat  of  heaven ,  had  crept  timidly  to  his  side  and  knelt 
there,  bearing  his  mute  part  in  this  fervent  supplication. 

As  Mr.  Eden  rose  from  his  knees  Evans  knocked  gently  at 
the  door:  he  had  been  waiting  some  minutes,  but  had  heard  the 
voice  of  prayer  and  reverently  forbore  to  interrupt  it.  At  his 
knock  the  priest  and  the  thief  started.  The  priest  suddenly 
held  out  both  his  hands;  the  thief  bowed  his  head  and  kissed 
them  many  times,  and  on  this  they  parted  hastily  with  swelling 
hearts  and  not  another  word  —  except  the  thoussiads  that  their 
moist  eyes  exchanged  in  one  single  look  —  the  last 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  ship  was  to  sail  in  a  week,  and  meantime  Kobinson  was 
in  the  hulks  at  Portsmouth.  Now  the  hulks  are  a  disgrace  to 
Europe,  and  a  most  incongruous  appendage  to  a  system  that 
professes  to  cure  by  separate  confinement.  One  or  two  of  the 
worst  convicts  made  the  usual  overtures  of  evil  companionship 
to  Robinson.  These  were  coldly  declined;  and  it  was  a  good 
sign  that  Robinson ,  being  permitted  by  the  regulations  to  write 
one  letter,  did  not  write  to  any  of  his  old  pals  in  London  or 
elsewhere ,  but  to  Mr.  Eden.  He  told  him  that  he  regretted  his 
quiet  cell  where  his  ears  were  never  invaded  with  blasphemy 
and  indecency,  things  he  never  took  pleasure  in  even  at  his 
worst  —  and  missed  his  reverence's  talk  sadly.  He  concluded 
by  asking  for  some  good  books  by  way  of  antidote. 

He  received  no  answer  while  at  Portsmouth ,  but  the  vessel 
having  sailed  and  lying  two  days  off  Plymouth,  his  name  was 
called  just  before  she  weighed  again  and  a  thick  letter  handed 
to  him.  He  opened  it  eagerly  lind  two  things  fell  on  the  deck  — 
a  sovereign  and  a  tract.  The  sovereign  rolled  off  and  made  for 
the  sea.  Robinson  darted  after  it  and  saved  it  from  the  deep 
and  the  surrounding  rogues.  Then  he  read  a  letter  which  was 
also  in  the  enclosure.  It  was  short:  in  it  Mr.  Eden  told  him  he 
had  sent  him  the  last  tract  printed  in  the  prison.  "It  is  called 
*The  Wages  of  Sin  are  Death.*    It  is  not  the  same  one  you 
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made  into  cards;  that  being  out  of  print  and  the  author  dead  I 
have  been  tempted  by  that  good  true  title  to  write  another. 
I  think  yon  Will  value  it  none  the  less  for  being  written  by  me 
and  printed  by  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  this  place.  I  enclose 
one  pound  that  you  may  not  be  tempted  for  want  of  a  shil- 
ling." 

Bobinson  looked  round  for  the  tract;  it  was  not  to  be  seen; 
nobody  had  seen  it.  N.B.  It  had  been  through  a  dozen  light- 
fingered  hands  already  and  was  now  being  laughed,  at  and 
blasphetned  over  by  two  filthy  ruffians  behind  a  barrel  on  the 
lower  deck.  Robinson  was  first  in  a  fury,  and  then,  when  he 
found  it  was  really  stolen  from  him,  he  was  very  much  cut  up. 
"I  wish- 1  had  lifted  it  and.  let  the  money  roD.  However," 
thought  he,  "if  I  keep  quiet  I  shall  hear  of  it." 

He  did  hear  of  it,  but  he  never  saw  it;  for  one  of  these 
hardened  creatures  that  had  got  hold  of  it  had  a  spite  against 
Robinson  for  refusing  his  proffered  amity,  and  the  malicious  dog 
after  keeping  it  several  hours,  hearing  Robinson  threaten  to 
inform  against  whoever  had  taken  it,  made  himself  safe  and 
gratified  his  spite  by  flinging  it  into  the  Channel. 

This  too  came  in  due  course  to  Robinson's  ears.  He  mora- 
lized on  it.  "I  made  the  first  into  the  devil's  books,"  said  he, 
"and  now  a  child  of  the  devil  has  robbed  me  of  the  second. 
I  shan't  get  a  third  chance.  I  would  give  my  sovereign  and 
more  to  see  what  his  reverence  says  about  *The  wages  of  sin  are 
death.'  The  very  title  is  a  sermon.  I  pray  Heaven  the  dirty 
hand  that  robbed  me  of  it  may  rot  off  at  the  —  no !  I  forgot. 
Bless  and  curse  not ! " 

And  now  Robinson  was  confined  for  five  months  in  a  wooden 
prison  with  the  scum  of  our  gaols.  No  cell  to  take  refuge  in 
from  evil  society.  And  in  that  wretched  five  months  this  per- 
petual contact  with  criminals,  many  of  them  all  but  incurable, 
took  the  gloss  off  him.  His  good  resolutions  were  unshaken, 
but  his  repugnance  to  evil  associates  became  gradually  worn 
away. 

At  last  they  landed  at  Sydney.  They  were  employed  for 
about  a  fortnight  in  some  government  works,  a  mile  from  the 
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town;  and  tCt  the  end  of  that  tune,  he  was  picked  out  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  wanted  a  servant. 

Eobinson's  work  was  to  call  him  not  too  early,  to  clean  his 
boots,  go  cm  errands  into  the  town,  and  be  always  in  the  way 
till  five  o'clock.  From  that  hour  until  about  two  in  the  morning 
Mr.  Miles  devoted  to  amusement,  returning  with  his  latch  key, 
and  often  rousing  the  night  owl  and  his  servant  with  a  bacchana- 
lian or  Anacreontic  melody.  In  short  Mr.  Miles  was  a  loose 
fish;  a  bachelor  who  had  recently  inherited  the  fortune  of  an 
old  screw  his  uncle,  and  was  spending  thrift  in  all  the  traditional 
modes.    Horses,  dogs.  Women,  cards,  etc 

He  was  a  good-natured  creature,  and  one  morning  as  he 
brought  him  up  his  hot  water  and  his  soda-water  Robinson  ven- 
tured on  a  friendly  remonstrance. 

Mr.  Miles  flung  canting  rogue  and  half-a-dozen  oaths  and 
one  boot  at  his  head,  and  was  preparing  to  add  a  tumbler, 
when  his  mentor  whipped  into  the  lobby. 

Robinson  could  not  have  fallen  to  a  worse  master  than  this, 
whose  irregularities  were  so  regular  that  his  servant  had  always 
seven  hours  to  spend  in  the  town  as  he  pleased.  There  he  was 
often  solicited  to  join  in  depredations  on  property.  For  he 
found  half  his  old  acquaintances  were  collected  by  the  magic  of 
the  law  on  this  spot  ol  earth. 

Robinson  took  a  particular  pride  in  telling  these  gentlemen 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  taking  a  friendly  glass  with  them, 
and  talking  over  old  times ,  but  that  as  for  taking  what  did  not 
belong  to  him  all  that  was  over  for  ever.  In  short  he  improved 
on  Mr.  Eden's  instructions.  Instead  of  flying  from  temptation 
like  a  coward  conscious  of  weakness,  he  nobly  faced  it,  and 
walked  cool,  collected,  and  safe  on  the  edge  of  danger. 

One  good  result  of  this  was  that  he  spent  his  wages  every 
month  faster  than  he  got  them,  and  spent  the  clothes  his 
master  gave  him,  and  these  were  worth  more  thanr  his  wages, 
for  Mr.  Miles  was  going  the  pace  —  wore  nothing  after  the  gloss 
was  off  it.  But  Robinson  had  never  lived  out  of  pri8on»  at  less 
than  five  hundred  per  annum,  and  the  evening  is  a  good  time 
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in  the  day  for  spending  money  in  a  town,  and  his  evenings 
were  all  his  own. 

One  evening  a  young  tradeswoman  with  whom  he  was 
flirting  in  the  character  of  a  merchant's  clerk  tremendously 
busy  who  could  only  get  out  in  the  evening ;  this  young  woman, 
whom  he  had  often  solicited  to  go  to  the  theatre,  consented. 

"  I  could  go  with  you  to-morrow ,  my  sister  and  1 ,"  said  she. 

Robinson  expressed  his  delight ,  but  consulting  his  pockets 
found  he  had  not  the  means  of  paying  for  their  seats,  and  he 
could  not  pawn  any  clothes  for  he  had  but  two  sets.  One 
(yellowish)  that  government  compelled  him  to  wear  by  daylight, 
and  one  a  present  from  his  master  (black).  That,  together 
with  a  moustache  admitted  him  into  the  bosom  of  society  at 
night.  What  was  to  be  done?  Propose  to  the  ladies  to  pay, 
that  was  quite  without  precedent  Ask  his  master  for  an  ad- 
vance, impossible.  His  master  was  gone  kangaroo  hunting 
for  three  days.  Borrow  some  of  his  master's  clothes  and  pawn 
them,  that  was  too  like  theft.  He  would  pawn  his  ring,  it 
would  only  be  for  a  day  or  two,  and  he  would  not  spend  a 
farthing  more  till  he  had  got  it  back. 

He  pawned  Mr.  Eden's  ring;  it  just  paid  for  their  places  at 
the  theatre ,  where  they  saw  the  living  puppets  of  the  colony 
mop  and  mow  and  rant  under  the  title  of  acting.  This  was  so 
interesting  that  Robinson  was  thinking  of  his  ring  the  whole 
time ,  and  how  to  get  it  back.  The  girls  agreed  between  them- 
selves they  had  never  enjoyed  so  dull  a  cavalier. 

The  next  day  a  line  from  Mr.  Miles  to  say  that  he  should  not 
be  back  for  a  week.  No  hope  of  funds  from  him.  So  Robinson 
pawned  his  black  coat  and  got  back  his  ring;  and  as  the  trousers 
and  waistcoat  were  no  use  now,  he  pawned  them  for  pocket- 
money,  which  soon  dissolved. 

Mr.  Robinson  now  was  out  of  spirits. 

"Service  is  not  the  thing  for  me.  I  am  of  an  active  turn  — 
I  want  to  go  into  business  that  will  occupy  me  all  day  long  — 
business  that  requires  some  head.  Even  his  reverence,  the 
first  man  in  the  country,  acknowledged  my  talents  —  and  what 
is  the  vent  for  them  here  ?   The  blacking-bottle." 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

In  a  low  public  outside  the  town  —  in  a  back  room  —  with 
their  arms  on  the  table  and  their  low  foreheads  nearly  touching 
sat  whispering  two  men  —  types :  one  had  the  deep-sunk 
colourless  eyes,  the  protruding  cheek-bones,  the  shapeless 
mouth ,  and  the  broad  chin  good  in  itself  but  bad  in  the  above 
connection;  the  other  had  the  vulpine  chin,  and  the  fiendish 
eyebrows  descending  on  the  very*  nose  in  two  sharp  arches. 
Both  had  the  restless  eye,  both  the  short-cropped  hair,  society's 
comment,  congruous  and  auxiliary,  though  in  itself  faint  by 
the  side  of  habit's  seal  and  Nature's. 

A  small  north  window  dimly  lighted  the  gloomy  uncouth 
cabin,  and  revealed  the  sole  furniture:  four  chairs  too  heavy  to 
lift,  too  thick  to  break,  and  a  table  discoloured  with  the  stains 
of  a  thousand  filthy  debauches  and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
the  fresh  ashes  of  pipes  and  cigars. 

In  this  appropriate  frame  behold  two  felons  putting  their 
heads  together:  by  each  felon's  side  smoked  in  a  glass,  hot 
with  heat  and  hotter  with  alcohol,  the  enemy  of  man.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  give  their  dialogue,  for  they  spoke  in  thieves' 
Latin.    The  substance  was  this : 

They  had  scent  of  a  booty  in  a  house  that  stood  by  itself 
three  miles  out  of  the  town.  But  the  servants  were  incor- 
ruptible, and  they  could  not  get  access  to  inspect  the  premises^ 
which  were  intricate.  Now  your  professional  burglar  will  no 
more  venture  upon  unexplored  premises  than  a  good  seaman 
will  run  into  an  unknown  channel  without  pilot  soundings  or 
chart  It  appeared  from  the  dialogue  that  the  two  men  were 
acquainted  with  a  party  who  knew'these  prembes,^ having  been 
more  than  once  inside  them  with  his  master. 

The  mere  rugged  one  objected  to  this  party. 

'^He  is  no  use,   he  has  turned  soft.      I  have  heard  him 

refuse  a  dozen  good  plants  the  last  month.    Besides  I  don't 

want  a  canting  son  of  a  gun  for  my  pal  —  ten  to  one  if  he  does 

turn  tail  and  perhaps  split."  —  N.B.    All  this  not  in  English  but 
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in  thieves'  cant,  with  aq  oath  or  a  nasty  expression  at  every 
third  wojd.    The  sentences  measled  with  them. 

"  You  don't  know  how  to  take  him ,"  replied  he  of  the  Me- 
phistophiles'  dye-btow.    "  He  won't  refuse  me." 

"Why  not?" 

"He  is  an  old  pal  of  mine,  and  I  never  found  the  thing  I 
could  not  persuade  him  to.  He  does  not  know  how  to  say  me 
nay  —  you  may  bully  him  and  queer  hini  till  all  is  blue ,  and  he 
won't  budge,  and  that  is  the  lay  you  have  been  upon  with  him. 
Now  I  shall  pull  a  long  face  —  make  up  a  story  —  take  him  by 
his  soft  bit  —  tell  him  I  can't  get  on  without  him,  and  patter 
old  lang  syne  to  him:  then  we'll  get  a  fiddle  and  lots  of  whiskey; 
and  when  we  have  had  a  reel  and  he  has  shaken  his  foot  on  the 
floor,  and  drank  a  gill  or  two,  you  will  see  him  thaw,  and  then 
you  leave  him  to  me  and  don't  put  in  your  jaw  to  spoil  it.  If  we 
get  him  it  will  be  all  right  —  he  is  No.  1 ;  his  little  finger  has 
seen  more  than  both  our  carcasses  put  together." 

CHAPTER  Xni. 

Four  days  after  this,  mephistopheles  with  a  small  m  and 
brutus  with  a  little  b  sat  again  in  the  filthy  little  cabin  where 
men  hatch  burglaries  —  but  this  time  the  conference  wore  im 
air  of  expectant  triumph. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you V" 

"You  didn't  do  it  easy." 

"No ,  I  had  almost  to  go  on  my  knees  to  him.** 

"He  isn't  worth  so  much  trouble." 

"He  is  worth  it  ten  times  over.  Look  at  this,"  a»d  the 
speaker  produced  a  plan  of  the  premises  ihey  were  plotting 
against.    "  Could  you  have  done  this  ?  " 

"I  don't  say  I  could." 

"  Could  any  man  you  know  have  done  it?  See  h€fre  is  every 
room  and  every  door  and  window  and  passage  put  down,  and 
what  sort  of  keys  and  bolts  and  fastenings  to  each." 

"  How  came  he  to  know  so  much ;  he  never  was  in  the  house 
but  twice." 
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"A  top-sawyer  like  him  looks  at  everything  with  an  eye  to 
business:  if  he  was  in  a  church  he'd  twig  the  candlesticks  and 
the  fastenings,  while  the  rest  were  mooning  into  the  parson's 
face  —  he  can't  help  it" 

"Well  he  may  be  a  top-8aw}'er,  but  I  don't  like  him.  See 
how  loth  he  was,  and,  when  he  did  agree,  how  he  turned  to 
and  drank  as  if  he  would  drown  his  pluck  before  it  could  come 
to  anything." 

"  Wait  till  you  see  him  work.  He  will  shake  all  that  non- 
sense to  blazes  when  he  finds  himself  out  under  the  moon  with 
tiie  swag  on  one  side  and  the  gallows  on  the  other." 

To  go  back  a  little :  Mr.  Miles  did  not  return  at  the  appointed 
day;  and  Bobinson  who  had  no  work  to  do,  and  could  not 
amuse  himself  without  money ,  pawned  Mr.  Eden's  ring.  He 
felt  ashamed  and  sorrowful,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  firat 
time. 

Tkis  evening  as  he  was  strolling  moodily  through  the 
suburbs ,  a  voice  hailed  him  in  tones  of  the  utmost  cordiality. 
BiQ  looked  up  and  there  was  an  old  pal,  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated  in  many  a  merry  bout  and  pleasant  felony;  he 
had  not  seen  the  man  for  two  years ;  a  friendly  glass  was  offered 
and  accepted:  two  girls  were  of  the  party,  to  oblige  whom 
Robinson's  old  acquaintance  sent  for  Blind  Bill,  the  fiddler, 
and  soon  Eobinson  was  dancing  and  shouting  with  the  girls 
like  mad  —  "high  cut,"  "side  cut,"  "heel  and  toe,"  "sailor's 
fling,"  and  the  double  shuf&e. 

He  did  not  leave  till  three  in  the  morning,  and  after  a 
promise  to  meet  the  same  little  party  again  next  evenmg,  —  to 
dance  and  drink,  and  drive  away  dull  care. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Oir  a  certain  evening  some  days  later,  the  two  men  whose 
faces  were  definitions  sat  on  a  bench  outside  that  littlo  public  in 
tbe  suburbs  —  one  at  the  end  of  a  clay-pipe ,  tiie  other  bdiind  a 
pewter  mug. 

5* 
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It  'was  dusk. 

"He  ought  to  be  here  soon,"  ,saidthe  one  into  whosel  fore- 
head holes  seemed  dug  and  little  bits  of  some  vitreous  substance 
left*  at  the  bottom.  "  Well,  mate ,"  cried  he  harshly ,  "  what  do 
you  want  that  you  stick  to  us  so  tight?  "  This  was  addressed  to 
a  pedlar  who  had  been  standing  opposite  showing  contents  of 
his  box  with  a  silent  eloquence.  Now  this  very  asperity  made 
the  portable  shopman  say  to  himself,  "wants  me  out  of  t^e  way 
—  perhaps  buy  me  out" 

So  he  stuck  where  he  was,  and  exhibited  his  wares. 

"We  don't  want  your  gim- cracks"  said  mephistopheies 
quietly. 

The  man  eyed  his  customers;  and  did  not  despair. 

"But  gents"  said  he ,  "I  have  got  other  things  besides  gim- 
cracks ;  something  that  will  suit  you  if  you  can  read." 

"Of  course  we  can  read,"  replied  sunken-eyes  haughtily; 
and  in  fact  they  had  been  too  often  in  gaol  to  escape  this  accom- 
plishment. 

The  pedlar  looked  furtively  in  every  direction;  and  after 
this  precaution  pressed  a  spring  and  brought  a  small  drawer  out 
from  the  bottom  of  his  pack. 

The  two  rogues  winked  at  one  another. 

Out  of  the  drawer  the  pedlar  whipped  a  sealed  packet. 

"What  is  it"  asked  mephistopheles,  beginning  to  take  an 
interest. 

"Just  imported  from  England,"  said  the  pedlar,  a  certain 
pomp  mingling  with  his  furtive  and  mysterious  manner. 

" —  England,"  wa*s  the  other's  patriotic  reply. 

"And  translated  from  the  French." 

"  That  is  better !  but  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Them  that  buy  it  —  they  will  see  I " 

"Somethmg  flash?" 

"Rather  1  should  say." 

"Is  there  plenty  about  the  women  in  it?" 

The  trader  answered  obliquely. 

"What  are  we  obliged  to  keep  it  dark  for?"  —  the  other  put 
in,  "Why  of  course  there  is." 
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"Well!"  said  sunken -eyes  affecting  carelessness.  "What 
do  you  want  for  it  ?    Got  sixpence  Bill  ?  *' 

"I  sold  the  last  to  a  gentleman  for  three-and  sixpence.  But 
as  this  is  the  last  I've  got  —  say  half-a-crown.** 

Sunken-eyes  swore  at  the  pedlar. 

"What!  half-  a- crown  for  a  book  no  thicker  than  a  quire  of 
paper?" 

"  Only  half- a- crown  for  a  thing  I  could  be  put  in  prison  for 
selling.    Is  not  my  risk  to  be  paid  as  well  as  my  leaves  ?  " 

This  logic  went  home,  and  after  a  liflle  higgling  two  shillings/ 
was  offered  and  accepted,  but  in  the  very  act  of  commerce  the 
trader  seemed  to  have  a  nAsgiving. 

"I  daren't  do  it  unless  you  promise  faithfully  never  to  tell 
you  had  it  of  me.  I  have  got  a  character  to  lose,  and  I  would 
not  have  it  known  —  not  for  the  world ,  that  James  Walker  had 
sold  such  loose  —  licentious"  — 

"  Oh !  what  it  is  very  spicy,  is  it?  Come  hand  it  over.  There's 
the  two  bob." 

"My  poverty  and  not  my  will  consents,"  sighed  the  trader. 

"There  you  be  off,  or  we  shall  have  all  the  brats  coming 
round  us." 

The  pedlar  complied  and  moved  off,  and  so  willing  was  he 
to  oblige  his  customers,  that  on  turning  the  comer  he 
shouldered  his  pack  and  ran  with  great  agility  down  the  street, 
till  he  gained  a  network  of  small  alleys  in  which  he  wriggled  and 
left  no  trace.       ^ 

Meantime  sunken -eyes  had  put  his  tongue  to  the  envelope 
and  drawn  out  the  contents. 

"I'll  go  into  the  light  and  see  what  it  is  all  about." 

mephistopheles  left  alone  had  hardly  given/  his  pipe  two 
sucks  ere  brutus  returned  black  with  rage  and  spouting  oaths  ^ 
like  a  whale. 

"Why  what  is  the  matter?" 

" Matter !    Didn't  he  sell  this  to  me  for  a  flash  story  ?  " 

"Why  he  didn't  say  so.  But  certainly  he  dropped  a  word 
about  loose  books." 

"Ofcoursehedid." 
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"Well!  and  ain't  they?** 

"Ain't  they ! "  cried  the  other  with  fnry.  "Here  you  young 
shaver  bring  the  candle  out  here.    Ain't  they?    No  they  ain*t. 

—  and  —  and  —  the .    Look  here ! " 

mephisto.   "  *  Mend  your  Ways,'  a  tract." 
brutus,   "  m  break  his  head  instead." 

mepUsto.   "  *  Narrative  of  Mr.  James  the  Missionary.' " 
brutus.   "  The  cheating  undermining  rip." 
mephisto,   "And  here'is  another  to  the  same  tune." 
brutus,   "Didn't  I  tell  you, so.  The  hypocritical  hiunbugging 

rascal  — " 

mephisto.   "Stop  a  bit.    Here  is  a  little  one;  *  Memoirs  of  a 

Gentleman's  Housekeeper.'" 

brutus,   "  Oh !  is  there?    I  did  not  see  that." 

mephisto,   "  You  are  so  hasty.    The  case  mayn't  be  so  black 

as  it  looks.    The  others  might  be  thrown  in  to  make  up  the 

parcel.    Hold  the  candle  nearer." 

brutus,   "Ay!  let  us  see  about  the  housekeeper." 

The  two  men  read  "The  Housekeeper"  eagerly,  but  as  they 

read  the  momentary  excitement  of  hope  died  out  of  their  faces. 

Not  a  sparkle  of  the  ore  they  sought;  all  was  dross.     "The 

Housekeeper"  was  one  of  those  who  make,piokles,  not  ate  them 

—  and  in  a  linen  apron  a  yard  wide  save  their  master's  money 
from  the  fangs  of  cook  and  footman ,  not  help  him  scatter  it  in  a 
satin  gown. 

There  was  not  even  a  stray  hint  or  an  indelicate  expression 
for  the  poor  fellows'  two  shillings.  The  fraud  was  complete.  It 
was  not  like  the  ground  coffee,  pepper,  and  mustard,  in  a  Lon- 
don shop  —  in  which  there  is  as  often  as  not  a  pinch  of  real 
coffee,  mustard,  and  pepper  to  a  pound  of  chicoree  and  bullock's 
blood,  of  red -lead,  dirt,  flour,  and  turmeric.  Here  the  do  was 
pure. 

Then  brutus  relieved  his  swelling  heart  by  a  string  of  ob- 
servations partly  rhetorical  partly  zoological.  He  devoted  to 
horrible  plagues  every  square  inch  of  the  pedlar,  enumerating 
particularly  those  interior  organs  that  subserve  vitality,  and 
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concluded  by  vowing  solemnly  to  put  a  knife  into  him  the  first 
fair  opportunity. 

"I'll  teach  the  rogue  to  — ^"  "Sell  you  medicine  for  poison 
eh?" 

mephistopheles,  either  because  he  was  a  more  philosophic 
spirit  or  was  not  the  one  out  of  pocket,  took  the  blow  more 
coolly. 

"  It  is  a  bite  and  no  mistake.  But  wh»t  of  it?  Our  money," 
said  he  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  "  goes  as  it  comes.  This  is  only 
two  bob  flung  in  the  dirt.  Wc  should  not  have  invested  them 
in  the  Three  per  Cents ;  and  to-nighf  s  swag  will  make  it  up." 

He  then  got  a  &esh  wafer  and  sealed  the  pamphlets  up  again. 

"There"  said  he  "you  keep  dark  and  sell  the  first  flat  you 
come  across  the  same  way  the  varmint  sold  you." 

brutus ,  sickened  at  heart  by  the  pedlar's  iniquity,  revived  at 
the  prospect  of  selling  some  fellow-creature  as  he  had  been  sold. 
He  put  the  paper  trap  in  his  pocket;  and  cheated  of  obscenity, 
consoled  himself  with  brandy  such  as  Bacchus  would  not  own, 
but  Beelzebub  would  brew  for  man  if  permitted  to  keep  an 
earthly  distillery. 

Presently  they  were  joined  by  the  third  man,  and  for  two 
hours  the  three  heads  might  all  have  been  covered  by  one 
bushel-basket,  and  pedlar  "Walker's  heartless  fraud  was  for- 
gotten m  business  of  a  higher  order. 

At  last  mephistopheles  gave  brutus  a  signal ,  and  Ihey  rose 
to  interrupt  the  potations  of  the  new-comer,  who  was  pouring 
down  fire  and  hot  water  in  rather  a  reckless  way. 

"We  won't  all  go  together"  said  mephistopheles.  "You 
two  meet  me  at  Jonathan's  ken  in  an  hour." 

As  brutus  and  the  new-comer  walked  along  an  idea  came  to 
brutus.  "Here  is  a  fellow  that  passes  for  a  sharp,  "^^atifl 
sell  him  my  pamphlets  and  get  a  laugh  at  his  expense." 

"Mate"  said  he  "here  rs  a  flash  book  all  sealed  up.  What 
will  you  give  me  for  it?  " 

"Weill  I  don't  much  care  for  that  sort  of  reading,  old 
fellow." 

"But  this  is  dieap.    I  got  it  a  bargain.    Come  —  a  shilling 
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won*t  hurt  you  for  it.    See  there  is  more  than  one  under  the 


cover." 


Now  the  other  had  been  drinking  till  he  was  in  that  state  in 
which  a  good-natured  fellow's  mind  if  decomposed  would  be 
found  to  be  all  "Yes"  and  "Dine  with  me  to-morrow'**  so  he  fell 
at  once  into  the  trap. 

"Til  give  it  you  my  boy,"  said  he.  "Lotus  see  it?  There 
axe  more  than  one  inside  it.  You're  an  honest  fellow.  Owe 
you  a  shilling."  And  the  sealed  parcel  went  into  ;his  pocket. 
Then  seeing  brutus  look  rather  rueful  at  this  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness he  hiccoughed  out  "  Stop- your  bob  out  of  the  swag"  —  and 
chuckled. 

cha:pter  XV. 

A  SNOW -"WHITE  surburban  villa  standing  alone  with  its 
satellites  that  occupied  five  times  as  much  space  as  itself ;  coach- 
house, stables,  offices,  green-house  clinging  to  it  like  dew  to  a 
lily ,  and  hot-house  farther  in  the  rear.  A  wall  of  considerable 
height  enclosed  the  whole. 

It  looked  as  secure  and  peaceful  as  innocent  in  the  fleeting 
light  the  young  moon  cast  on  it  every  time  the  passing  clouds 
left  her  clear  a  moment. 

Yet  at  this  calm  thoughtful  hour[crime  was  waiting  to  invade 
this  pretty  little  place. 

Under  the  scullery -window  lurked  brutus  and  mephisto- 
pheles  —  faces  blackened,  tools  in  hand  —  ready  to  whip  out  a 
pane  of  said  window  and  so  penetrate  the  kitchen,  and  from  the 
kitchen  the  pantry  where  they  made  sure  of  a  few  spoons,  and 
lip  the  back  stairs  to  the  plate -chest.  They  would  be  in  the 
house  even  now  but  a  circumstance  delayed  them  —  a  light  was 
burning  on  the  second  floor.  Now  it  was  contrary  to  their 
creed  to  enter  a  house  where  a  light  was  burning,  above  all,  if 
there  was  the  least  chance  of  that  light  being  in  a  sitting-room. 
Now  they  had  been  some  hours  watching  the  house  and  that 
light  had  been  there  all  the  time,  therefore,  argued  mephisto- 
pheles,  "It  is  not  a  farthing  glim  in  abed-room  or  we  should 
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have  seen  it  lighted.  It  is  some  one  up.    We  must  wait  till  they 
roost" 

They  waited  and  waited  and  waited.    Still  the  light  burned. 

They  cursed  the  light. 

No  wonder.    Light  seems  the  natural  enemy  of  eyil  deeds. 

They  began  to  get  bitter ,  and  their  bodies  cold. 

Even  burglary  becomes  a  bore  when  you  have  to  wait  too 
long  idle  out  in  the  cold. 

At  last  at  about  half-past  two  l^e  light  went  out:  then  keenly 
listening  the  two  sons'  of  darkness  heard  a  movement  in  the 
house,  and  more  than  one  door  open  and  shut,  and  then  the 
sound  of  feet  going  rapidly  down  the  road  towards  Sydney. 

"Why !  it  is  a  party  only  just  broke  up.  Lucky  I  woiild  not 
work  till  the  glim  was  out." 

"But  I  say  Bill  —  he  is  at  that  comer  —  the  nobs  must  have 
passed  close  to  him  —  suppose  they  saw  him." 

**He  is  not  so  greeh  as  let  them  see  him." 

The  next  question  was  how  long  they  should  wait  to  let  the 
inmates  close  their  peepers. 

All  had  been  still  and  dark  more  than  half  an  hour  when  the 
pair  began  to  work,  mephisto  took  out  a  large  piece  of  putty 
and  dabbed  it  on  the  middle  of  the  pane ;  this  putty  he  worked 
in  the  centre  up  to  a  pyramid;  this  he  held  with  his  left  hand, 
irhile  with  his  right  he  took  out  his  glazier's  diamond  and  cut 
the  pane  all  round  the  edges.  By  the  hold  the  putty  gave  him, 
he  prevented  the  pane  from  falling  inside  the  house  and  making 
a  noise,  and  finally  whipped  it  out  clean  and  handed  it  to  brutus. 
A  moment  more  the  two  men  Were  in  the  scullery,  thence  into 
the  kitchen  through  a  door  which  they  found  open;  in  the 
kitchen  were  two  doors  —  trjring  one  they  found  it  open  into  a 
larder.  Here  casting  the  light  of  his  dark  lantern  roimd,  brutus 
discovered  some  cold  fowl  and  a  ham;  tiiey  took  these  into  the 
kitchen,  and  somewhat  coolly  took  out  their  knives  and  ate  a 
hasty  but  hearty  supper.  Their  way  of  hacking  the  ham  was  as 
lawless  as  all  the  rest.  They  then  took  off  their  shoes  and 
dropped  them  outside  the  scullery  window,  and  now  the  serious 
part  of  the  game  began.    Creeping  like  cats,  they  reached  the 
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pantry,  and  sure  enoagh  found  more  than  a  dosen  silver  spoons 
and  forks  of  different  sizes  that  had  been  recently  used.  These 
they  put  into  a  small  bag,  and  mephisto  vent  back  through  the 
scullery  into  the  back  garden  and  hid  these  spoons  in  a  bush  — 
"Then  if  we  should  be  interrupted  we  can  come  back  for  them.** 

And  now  the  game  became  more  serious  and  more  nervous 
—  the  pair  drew  their  dasp  knives  and  placed  them  in  their 
bosoms  ready  in  case  of  extremity ;  then  creeping  like  cats,  one 
foot  at  a  time  and  then  a  pause,  ascended  the  back  stairs,  at  the 
top  of  which  was  a  door.  But  this  door  was  not  fastened ,  and 
in  another  moment  they  passed  through  it  and  were  on  the  first 
landing.  The  plan,  correct  in  every  particular,  indicated  the 
plate  closet  to  their  right:  a  gleam  firom  the  lantern  showed  it; 
the  key-hole  was  old  fashioned  as  also  described,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment brutus  had  it  open.  Then  mephisto  whipped  out  a  green 
baize  bag  with  compartments,  and  in  a  minute  adroit  hands  had 
stowed  away  cups,  tureens,  baskets,  soup-spoons,  &c.  to  the 
value  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  scarce  a  chink  heard  during 
the  whole  operation.  It  was  done ;  a  look  passed  as  much  as  to 
say  this  is  enough,  and  they  crept  back  silent  and  cat-like  as 
they  had  come,  brutus  leading  with  the  beig.  Now  just  as  he 
had  his  hand  on  the  door  through  which  they  had  come  up  — 
snick !  click !  —  a  door  was  locked  somewhere  dovm  below. 

brutus  looked  round  and  put  the  bag  gently^own. 

"  Where  I "  he  whispered. 

"Near  the  kitchen"  was  the  reply  scarce  audible.  "  Sounded 
to  me  to  come  from  the  hall"  whispered  the  other. 

Both  men  changed  colour,  but  retained  their  preaenee  of 
mind  and  their  cunning,  brutus  stepped  back  to  the  plate- 
closet,  put  the  bag  in  it,  and  closed  it,  but  without  lockhig  it. 

"  Stay  there,"  whispered  he,  "  and  if  I  whistle — run  out  the 
back  way  empty  handed.  If  I  mew  —  out  with  the  bag  and 
come  out  by  the  front  door;  nothing  but  inside  bolts  to  it,  plan 
says." 

They  listened  a  moment,  there  was  no  fresh  sound.  Then 
brutus  slipped  down  the  front  stairs  in  no  time;  he  found  the 
front  door  not  bolted;  he  did  not  quite  understand  that,  and 
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drawing  a  short  bludgeon,  he  opened  it  very  cautiously;  the 
caution  was  not  superfluous :  two  gentlemen  made  a  dash  at  him 
from  the  outside  the  moment  the  door  was  open;  one  of  their 
heads  cracked  like  a  broken  bottle  under  the  blow  the  ready 
ruffian  struck  him  with  his  bludgeon,  and  he  dropped  like  a 
shot;  but  another  was  coming  flying  across  the  lawn  with  a 
drawn  cutlass ,  and  brutus  finding  himself  ovfer-matched ,  gate 
one  loud  whistle  and  flew  across  the  hall,  making  for  the 
kitchen.  Flew  he  never  so  fast  mephisto  was  there  an  instant 
before  him.  As  for  the  gentleman  at  the  door  he  was  encum- 
bered with  his  hurt  companion,  who  fell  across  his  knees  as  he 
rushed  at  the  burglar,  brutus  got  a  start  of  some  seconds  and 
dashed  fiiriously  injbo  the  kitchen,  and  flew  to  the  only  door 
between  them  and  scullery-window.    The  door  was  lockei>. 

T}ie  burglar's  eyes  gleamed  in  their  deep  caverns,  "Back 
WUl  —  and  cut  through  them"  he  cried  —  and  out  flashed  his 
long  bright  knife. 

CHAPTER  XYI. 

While  the  two  burglars  were  near  the  scuUery-windo^w 
watching  the  light  in  the  upper  story  a  third  man  stood  sentinel 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house;  he  was  but  a  few  yards  from 
the  public  road,  yet  hundreds  would  have  passed  and  no  man 
seen  him:  for  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  thick  shadow  flat 
against  the  garden  wall.  His  office  was  to  signal  danger  from 
his  side  should  any  come.  Now  the  light  that  kept  his  comrades 
inactive  was  not  on  his  side  of  the  house ;  he  waited  therefore 
expecting  every  moment  their  signal  that  the  job  was  done.  On 
tills  the  cue  was  to  slip  quietly  off,  and  all  make  by  different 
paths  for  the  low  public-house  described  above,  and  there  divide 
the  swag. 

The  man  waited  and  waited  and  waited  for  this  signal;  it 
never  came;  we  know  why.  Then  he  became  impatient  — 
miserable ;  he  was  out  of  his  element  —  wanted  to  be  doing 
something.  At  last  all  this  was  an  intolerable  bore.  Not  feeling 
warm  towards  the  job  he  had  given  the  active  business  to  his 
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comrades,  irhich  he  now  regretted  for  two  reasons:  first,  he 
was  kept  here  stagnant  and  bored;  and  second,  they  must  be  a 
pair  of  bunglers;  he*d  have  robbed  a  parish  in  less  time.  He 
would  light  a  cigar.  Tobacco  blunts  all  ills ,  even  ennuL  Put- 
ting his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  a  cigar,  it  ran  against  a  hard 
square  substance.  What  is  this?  —  oh  1  the  book  mephisto  had 
sold  him;  no  he  would  not  smoke ,  he  would  see  what  the  book 
was  all  about;  he  knelt  down  and  took  off  his  hat,  and  put  his 
dark  lantern  inside  it  before  he  ventured  to  move  the  slide;  then 
undid  the  paper,  and  putting  it  into  the  hat,  threw  the  concen- 
trated rays  on  the  contents,  and  peered  in  to  examine  them. 
Now  the  various  little  pamphlets  had  been  displaced  by  me- 
phisto, and  the  first  words  that  met  the  thief  s  eye  in  large  letters 
on  the  back  of  a  tract  were  these,  ^^The  Wages  of  Sik  are 
Death." 

Themas  Robinson  looked  at  these  words  with  a  stupid  gaze. 
At  first  he  did  not  realize  all  that  lay  in  them.  He  did  not  open 
the  tract;  he  gazed  benumbed  at  the  words,  and  they  glared  at 
him  like  the  eyes  of  green  fire  when  we  come  in  the  dark  on  some 
tiger-cat  crouching  in  his  lair. 

Oh  that  I  were  a  painter  and  could  make  you  ^ee  what  cannot 
be  described  -^  the  features  of  this  strange  incident  that  sounds 
so  small  and  was  so  great  I  The  black  night,  the  hat,  the  rene- 
gade peering  under  it  in  the  walPs  deep  shadows  to  read  some- 
thing trashy,  and  the  half-open  lantern  shooting  its  little  strip 
of  intense  fire,  and  the  grim  words  springing  out  in  a  moment 
from  the  dark  face  of  night  and  dazzling  the  renegade's  eyes  and 
chilling  his  heart: 

"the  wages  of  sm  are  death." 

To  his  stupor  now  succeeded  surprise  and  awe.  "How  comes 
thisl"  hewhiispered  aloud,  "was  this  a  trick  of — ^*s?  No!  he 
doesn't  know  —  This  is  the  devil's  own  doing  —  no  1  it  is  not  — 
more  likely  it  is  —  .      ^ 

"  The  third  tune  1 - 

"I'll  read  it;  my  hands  shake  so  I  can  hardly  hold  it  It  is 
by  him  —  yes  —  signed  F.  E.  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me  I  — 
This  is  more  than  natural." 
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He  read  it,  shaking  ail  over  as  he  read.  The  tract  was  simply 
"written.  It  began  with  a  story  of  instances,  some  of  them 
drawn  from  the  histories  of  prisoners ,  and  it  ended  with  an 
earnest  exhortation  and  a  terrible  warning.  When  the  renegade 
came  to  this  part,  his  heart  beat  violenUy;  for  along  with  the 
earnest  straight-forward  unmincing  words  of  sacred  fire  there 
seemed  to  rise  jfrom  the  paper  the  eloquent  voice ,  the  eye  rich 
with  love,  the  face  of  inexhaustible  intelligence  and  sympathy 
that  had  so  often  shone  on  Robinson,  while  just  words  such  as 
these  issued  from  those  golden  lips. 

He  read  on,  but  not  to  the  end;  for  as  he  read  he  came  to 
one  paragraph  that  made  him  fancy  Mr.  Eden  was  by  his  very 
side. 

"You,  into  whose  hands  these  words  of  truth  shall  fall,  and 
find  you  intending  to  do  some  foolish  or  wicked  thing  to- 
morrow, or  the  next  day,  or  to-day,  or  this  very  hour  —  stop  1 
—  do  not  that  sin  1  on  your  soul  do  it  not  I  —  fall  on  your  knees 
and  repent  the  sin  you  have  meditated;  better  repent  the  base 
design  than  suffer  for  the  sin ,  as  suffer  you  shall  so  surely  as 
the  sky  is  pure,  so  surely  as  God  is  holy  and  sin's  wages  are 
death." 

At  these  words ,  as  if  the  priest's  hand  had  been  stretched 
across  the  earth  and  sea  and  laid  on  the  thief's  head,  he  fell 
down  upon  his  knees  with  his  back  towards  the  scene  of 
burglary  and  his  face  towards  England,  crying  out  "1  will, 
your  reverence.  I  ami  —  Lord  help  me  I"  cried  he,  then  first 
remembering'howhe  had  been  told  to  pray  in  temptation's  hour. 
The  next  moment  he  started  to  his  feet,  he  dashed  his  lantern 
to  the  ground,  and  leaped  over  a  gate  that  stood  in  his  way, 
and  fled  down  the  road  to  Sydney. 

He  ran  full  half  a  mile  before  he  stopped ;  his  mind  was  in  a 
whirl.  Another  reflection  stopped  him:  he  was  a  sentinel,  and 
had  betrayed  his  post;  suppose  his  pals  were  to  get  into  trouble 
through  reckoning  on  him;  was  it  fair  to  desert  them  without 
warning?  What  if  he  were  to  go  back  and  give  the  whistle 
of  alarm,  pretend  he  had  seen  some  one  watching,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  meditated  crime ,  as  well  as  be  guiltless  of  it  himself; 
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but  then,  thought  he,  ^'and  suppose  I  do  go  back  what  will 
become  of  me?" 

While  he  hesitated,  the  question  was  decided  for  him.  As 
he  looked  back  irresolute,  his  keen  eye  noticed  a  shadow 
moving  along  the  hedge-side  to  his  left* 

"Why,  they  are  coming  away,"  was  his  first  thought:  but 
looking  keenly  down  the  other  edge  which  was  darker  still  he 
saw  another  noiseless  moving  shadow. 

**  Why  are  they  on  different  sides  of  the  road  and  both  keep- 
ing in  the  shadow?"  thought  this  shrewd  spirit,  and  he  liked  it 
so  ill  that  he  turned  at  once  and  ran  oflf  towards  Sydney. 

At  this  out  came  the  two  figures  with  a  bound  into  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  with  a  loud  view-halloo,  raced  after 
him  like  the  wind. 

Robinson,  as  he  started  and  before  he  knew  the  speed  of  his 
pursuers,  ventured  to  run  sideways  a  mcmient  to  see  who  or 
what  they  were.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  white  waistcoats  and 
glittering  studs,  and  guessed  the  rest. 

He  had  a  start  of  not  more  than  twenty  yards ,  but  he  was  a 
good  runner,  and  it  was  in  his  favour  that  his  pursuers  had 
come  up  at  a  certain  speed,  while  he  started  fresh  after  a  rest 
He  squared  his  shoulders,  opened  his  mouth  wide  for  a  long 
race ,  and  ran  as  men  run  for  their  lives. 

In  the  silent  night  Kobinson^s  highlows  might  have  been 
lieard  half  a  mile  off,  clattering  along  the  hard  road.  Fit  pit 
pit  patl  came  two  pair  of  dress-boots  after  him.  Kobinson 
heard  the  sound  with  a  thrill  of  fear;  "They  in  their  pumps  and 
I  in  boots ,"  thought  he,  and  his  pursuers  heard  the  hunted  one 
groan,  and  redoubled  their  ^orts  as  dogs  when  the  stag  begins 
to  sob. 

He  had  scarce  run  a  hundred  yards  with  his  ears  laid  back 
like  a  hare*s,  when  he  could  not  help  thinking  the  horrible  pit 
pit  pit  got  nearer;  he  listened  with  agonized  keenness  as  he 
ran,  and  so  fine  did  his  danger  make  his  ear  that  he  could  teU 
the  exact  position  of  his  pursuers.  A  cold  sweat  crept  over  him* 
as  he  felt  they  had  both  gained  ten  yards  out  of  the  twenty  on 
him;  then  he  distinctly  felt  one  pursuer  gain  iipon  the  other, 
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and  this  one's  pit  pit  pit  crept  nearer  and  nearer,  an  inch  every 
three  or  four  yards ;  the  other  held  his  own  —  no  more  —  no 
less. 

At  last  so  near  crept  No.  1 ,  that  Rohinson  felt  his  hot  breath 
at  his  ear.  He  clenched  his  teeth  and  gave  a  desperate  spurt, 
and  put  four  or  five  yards  between  them;  he  could  have  mea- 
sured the  ground  gained ,  by  the  pit  pit  pat.  But  the  pursuer 
put  on  a  spurt,  and  reduced  the  distance  by  half. 

"I  may  as  well  give  in ,**  thought  the  hunted  one  —  but  at 
that  moment  came  a  gleam  of  hope;  this  pursuer  began 
suddenly  to  pant  very  loud.  He  had  clenched  his  teeth  to  gain 
the  twenty  yards ;  he  had  gained  them  but  had  lost  his  wind. 
Kobinson  heard  this,  and  feared  him  no  longer,  and  in  fact 
after  one  or  two  more  puffs  came  one  despairing  snort,  and 
No.  1  pulled  up  dead  short,  thoroughly  blown. 

As  No.  2  passed  him ,  he  just  panted  out  — 

"Won't  catch  him." 

"Won't  II"  ejaculated  No.  2,  expelling  the  words  rather 
than  uttering  them. 

Klopeteeklop,  klopeteeklop,  klopetee,  klopetee,  klopetee 
klop. 

Pit  pat,  pit  pat,  pit  pat  pat,  pit  pit  pat.  Ten  yards  apart, 
no  more  no  less. 

Nor  n«aier  iQi^bt  the  dog  attain, 
Mor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 

"They  have  done  me  between  them,"  thought  poor  Robin- 
Bon.  "I  could  have  run  from  either  singly,  bpt  one  blows  me, 
and  then  the  other  runs  me  down.  I  can  get  out  of  it  by  fighting 
perhaps,  but  then  there  will  be  another  crime." 

Robinson  now  began  to  pant  audibly,  and  finding  he  could 
not  shake  this  hunter  off,  he  with  some  reluctance  prepared 
another  game. 

He  began  to  exaggerate  his  symptoms  of  distress,  and  imper- 
ceptibly to  relax  his  pace.  On  this  the  pursuer  came  up  hand 
over  head.  He  was  scarce  four  yards  behind ,  when  Robinson 
suddenly  tinned  and  threw  himself  oi^  one  knee,  with  both 
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hands  out  like  a  cat's  claws.  The  man  ran  on  full  tilt;  in  fact, 
he  could  not  have  stopped.  Robinson  caught  his  ne&rest  ancle 
with  both  hands,  and  rose  with  him,  and  lifted  him  aided  by 
his  own  impulse  high  into  the  air  and  sent  his  heels  up  perpen- 
dicular. The  man  described  a  parabola  in  the  air,  and  came 
down  on  the  very  top  of  his  head  with  frightful  force ;  and  as  he 
lay  his  head  buried  in  his  hat  and  his  heels  kicking,  Robinson 
without  a  moment  lost  jumped  over  his  body,  and  klopetee  klop 
rang  fainter  and  fainter  down  the  road  alone. 

The  pludky  pursuer  wrenched  his  head  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty out  of  his  hat,  which  sat  on  his  shoulders  with  his  nose 
pointing  though  a  chasm  from  crown  to  brim,  shook  himself, 
and  ran  wildly  a  few  yards  in  pursuit  —  but  finding  he  had  in  his 
confusion  run  away  from  Robinson,  as  well  as  Robinson  from 
him,  and  hopeless  of  recovering  the  ground  now  lost,  he  gave  a 
rueful  sort  of  laugh,  made  the  best  of  it,  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets ,  and  strolled  back  to  meet  No.  1. 

Meantime,  Robinson,  fearful  of  being  pursued  on  horse- 
back relaxed  his  speed  but  little,  and  ran  the  three  miles  out 
into  Sydney.  He  came  home  with  his  flank  beating  and  a 
glutinous  moisture  on  his  lip ,  and  a  hunted  look  in  his  eye.  He 
crept  into  bed,  but  spent  the  night  thinking,  ay  and  praying 
too,  not  sleeping. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

Thomas  Robinsok  rose  from  his  sleepless  bed  an  altered 
man ;  altered  above  all  in  this  that  his  self-confidence  was  clean 
gone.  " Hpw  little  I  knew  myself"  said  he ,  "and  how  well  his 
reverence  knew  me !  I  am  the  weakest  fool  on  .earth  —  he  saw 
that  and  told  me  what  to  do.  He  provided  help  for  me  —  and  I, 
like  an  ungrateful  idiot,  never  once  thought  of  obeying  him; 
but  from  this  hour  I  see  myself  as  I  am  and  as  he  used  to  call 
me  —  a  clever  fool.  I  can't  walk  straight  without  some  honest 
man.  to  hold  by.  Well,  Til  have  one  though  I  give  up  every- 
thing else  in  the  world  for  it." 

Then  he  went  to  his  little  box  and  took  out  the  letter  to 
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George  Fielding.  He  looked  at  it  and  reproached  himself  for 
forgetting  it  so  long.  "A  letter  from  the  poor  fellow's  sweet- 
heart too.  I  ought  to  haye  sent  it  by  the  post  if  I  did  not  take 
it  But  I  will  take  it.  I'll  ask  Mr.  Miles's  leave  the  moment  he 
comes  home ,  and  start  that  very  day."  Then  he  sat  down  and 
read  the  tract  again,  and  ^  he  read  it  was  filled  with  shame  and 
contrition. 

By  one  of  those  freaks  of  mind  which  it  is  so  hard  to  account 
for,  every  good  feeling  rushed  upon  him  with  far  greater  power 
than  when  he  was  in  —  prison ,  and  strange  to  say  he  now  loved 
his  reverence  more  and  took  his  words  deeper  to  heart  than  he 
had  done  when  they  were  together.  His  flesh  crept  with  horror 
at  the  thought  that  he  had  been  a  criminal  again ,  at  least  in 
intention ,  and  that  but  for  heaven's^nercy  he  would  have  been 
taken  and  punished  with  frightful  severity,  and  above  all  would 
have  wounded  his  reverence  to  the  heart  in  return  for  more  than 
mortal  kindness,  goodness,  and  love.  And,  to  do  Robinson 
justice,  this  last  thought  made  his  heart  sicken  and  his  flesh 
creep  more  than  all  the  rest  He  was  like  a  man  who  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  brink  of  an  unseen  precipice  —  awoke  —  and 
looked  down. 

The  penitent  man  said  his  prayers  this  morning  and  vowed 
on  his  knees  humility  and  a  new  life.  Henceforth  he  would 
know  himself;  he  would  not  attempt  to  guide  himself;  he  would 
just  obey  his  revereace;  and  to  begin,  whenever  a  temptation 
came  in  sight  he  would  pray  against  it  then  and  there  and  fly 
from  it,  and  the  moment  his  master  returned  he  would  leave  the 
to^Ti  and  get  away  to  honest  George  Fielding  with  his  passport 
—  Susan's  letter. 

With  these  prayers  and  these  resolutions  a  calm  com- 
placency stole  over  him;  he  put  his  reverence's  tract  and 
George's  letter  in  his  bosom  and  came  down  into  the 
kitchen. 

The  first  person  he  met  was  the  housemaid  Jenny. 

"Oh,  here  is  my  lordl"  cried  she.  "Where  were  you  last 
night?" 

Robinson  stammered  out ,  "  Nowhere  in  partiqular.  Why  ?  " 
h  it  never  too  laie  to  mend.  //.  6 
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"Oh,  because  the  master  was  asking  for  you,'  and  you 
weren't  to  be  found  high  or  low." 

"  What ,  is  he  come  home  ?  " 

"  Came  home  Iswt  night." 

"Til  go  and  take  him  his  hot  water." 

"Why  he  is  not  in  the  house,  stupid.  He  dress^  the 
moment  he  came  home  and  went  out  to  a  party.  He  swore 
properly  at  your  not  being  in  the  way  to  help  him  dress." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Robinson  a  Httle  uneasy. 

The  girl's  eyes  twinkled.  He  said ,  "  How  ever  am  I  to  lace 
myself  now  that  scamp  is  not  in  the  way?" 

"Come,  none  of  your  chaff,  Jenny." 

"Why  you  know  you  do  lace  him,  and  pretty  tight  too." 

"I  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"Oh,  of  course  you  won't  tell  on  one  another.  Tell  me  our 
head  scamp  does  not  wear  stays!  A  man  would  not  be  as 
broad-shoiddered  as  that  and  have  a  waist  like  a  wasp  and  his 
back  like  a  board  without  a  little  lacing,  and  a  good  deal  too." 

"  Well ,  have  it  your  own  way  Jenny.  Won't  you  give  me  a 
morsel  of  breakfast?" 

"Well,  Tom,  I  can  give  you  some  just  for  form's  sake;  but 
bless  you  you  won't  be  able  to  eat  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Gents  that  are  out  all  night  bring  a  headache  home  in  the 
morning  in  place  of  an  appetite." 

"But  I  was  not  out  all  night.  I  was  at  home  soon  after 
twelve." 

"Really?" 

"Really  1" 

"Tom!" 

"WeUJanel" 

"Those  that  ain't  clever  enough  to  hide  secrets  should  trust 
them  to  those  that  are." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  my  lass." 

"  Oh  nothing;  only  I  sat  up  till  half-past  one  in  the  kitchen, 
and  1  listened  till  three  in  my  room." 

"You  took  a  deal  of  trouble  on  my  account." 
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.  "Oh,  it  was  more  curiosity  than  regard,**  was  the  keen 
reply. 

"So  I  should  say." 

The  girl  coloured  and  seemed  nettled  by  this  answer.  She 
set  demurely  about  the  work  of  small  vengeance.  "Now," 
said  she  with  great  cordiality,  "you  tell  me  what  you  were 
doing  all  night  and  why  you  broke  into  the  house  like  a  —  a  — 
hem !  instead  of  coming  into  it  like  a  man,  and  then  you*ll  save 
me  the  trouble  of  finding  it  out  whether  you  like  or  not." 

These  words  chilled  Robinson.  What!  had  a  spy  been 
watching  him  —  perhaps  for  days  —  and  above  all  a  female  spy 
—  a  thing  with  a  velvet  paw,  a  noiseless  step,  an  inscrutable 
countenance,  and  a  microscopic  eye. 

He  hung  his  head  over  his  cup  in  silence.  Jenny's  eye  was 
scanning  him.  He  felt  that  without  seeing  it  He  was  uneasy 
under  it,  but  his  self-reproach  was  greater  than  his  uneasiness. 

At  this  juncture  the  street  door  was  opened  with  a  latch-key. 

"Here  comes  the  head  scamp"  said  Jenny  with  her  eye  on 
Bobinson. 

The  next  moment  a  bell  was  rung  sharply.    Robinson  rose. 

"Finish  your  breakfast"  said  Jenny,  "Til  answer  the  bell," 
and  out  she  went.  She  returned  in  about  ten  minutes  with  a 
dressing-gown  over  her  arm  and  a  pair  of  curUng-irons  in  her 
hand. 

"There"  said  she  "you  are  to  go  in  the  parlour,  and  get  up 
the  young  buck;  curl  his  nob  and  whiskers.  I  wish  it  was  me, 
I'd  curl  his  ear  the  first  thing  I'd  curl." 

"What  Jane ,  did  you  take  the  trouble  to.bring  them  down 
forme?" 

"They  look  like  it"  replied  the  other  tartly,  as  if  she  re- 
pented the  good  office. 

Robinson  went  in  to  his  master.  He  expected  a  rebuke  for 
being  out  of  the  way;  but  nol  he  found  the  young  gentleman 
in  excellent  humour  and  high  spirits. 

"Help  me  off  with  this  coat  Tom." 

"Yes  sir." 

"Oh I  not  so  rough,  confound  you.    Ah!   Ugh!" 

6* 
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"  Coafg  a  little  too  tigiit  sir." 

^*  No  it  isn't  —  it  fits  me  like  a  glove ;  but  I  am  stiff  and  sore. 
There  now  get  me  a  shirt." 

Robinson  came  back  with  the  shirt,  and  aired  it  close  to  the 
fire ;  and  this  being  a  faTourable  position  for  saying  what  he  felt 
awkward  about,  he  began. 

"Mr.  Miles,  sir." 

"HaUo!'' 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  favour.*' 

"Out  with  it!" 

"You  have  been  a  kind  master  lo  me." 

"I  should  think  I  have  too.  By  Jove  you  won't  find  such 
another  in  a  hurry." 

"No  sir,  I  am  sure  I  should  not,  but  there  is  an  opening  for 
me  of  a  different  sort  altogether.  I  have  a  Mend,  a  squatter, 
near  Bathurst^  and  I  am  to  join  him  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
let  me  go." 

"What  an  infernal  nuisance!"  cried  the  young  gentleman, 
who  was  like  most  boys  good-natured  and  selfish.  "The  mo- 
ment I  get  a  servant  I  like  he  wapts  to  go  to  the  devil." 

"  Only  to  Bathurst  sir"  said  Robinson  deprecatingly,  to  put 
him  in  a  good  humour. 

"And  what  am  1  to  do  for  another?" 

At  this  moment  in  came  Jenny  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
breakfast. 

"Here  Jenny"  cried  he,  "here's  Robinson  wants  to  leave  us. 
Stupid  ass  I" 

Jenny  stood  transfixed  with  the  tray  in  her  hand. 

"Since  when?"  asked  she  of  her  master,  but  looking  at 
Robinson. 

"This  moment.  The  faithful  creature  greeted  my  return 
with  that  proposaL" 

"Well  sir,  a  servant  isn't  a  slave  and  I  suppose  he  has  a 
reason?" 

"  Oh !  they  have  always  got  a  reason ,  such  as  it  is.  Wants 
to  go  and  squat  at  Bathurst.  Well  Tom  you  are  a  fool  for 
leaving  us,  but  of  course  we  shan't  pay  you  the  compliment 
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of  keeping  you   against  your  will,  ahall  we?"  looking  at 
Jane. 

**  What  have  I  to  do  with  it?"  replied  she  opening  her  grey 
eyes.    "  What  is  it  to  me  whether  he  goes  or  stays  ?  ** 

"Come  I  like  that  Why  you  are  the  housemaid  and  he 
is  the  footman,  and  those  two  we  know  are  always"  —  and 
the  young  gentleman  eked  out  his  meaning  hy  whistling  a 
tune. 

"Mr.  Miles,"  said  Jenny  very  gravely,  like  an  elder  rebuking 
a  younger,  "you  must  excuse  me  sir,  but  I  advise  you  not  to 
make  so  free  with  your  servants.  Servants  are  encroaching, 
and  they  will  be  sure  to  take  Uberties  with  you  in  turn;  and" 
turning  suddenly  red  and  angry,  "  if  you  talk  like  that  to  me  I 
shall  leave  the  room." 

"Well,  if  you  must!  you  must!  but  bring  the  tea-kettle 
back  with  you.  That  is  a  duck ! " 

Jenny  could  not  help  laughing,  and  went  for  the  tea-kettle. 

On  her  return  Eobinson  made  signals  to  her  over  the 
master^s  head,  which  he  had  begun  to  frizz.  At  first  she  looked 
puzzled,  but  following  the  direction  of  his  eye  she  saw  that  her. 
master's  right  hand  was  terribly  cut  and  swollen. 

"  Oh ! "  cried  the  girl.    "  Oh  dear !  Oh  dear  I " 

"Eh?"  cried  Mr.  Miles,  "what  is  the  row?" 

"Look  at  your  poor  hand  sir!" 

"  Oh,  ay!  isn't  it  hideous.  Met  with  an  accident:  Soon  get 
.well." 

"No  it  won't,  not  of  itself;  but  I  have  got  a  capital  lotion 
for  bruises,  and  I  shall  bathe  it  for  you." 

Jenny  brought  in  a  large  basin  of  warm  water,  and  begMi  to 
foment  it  first,  touching  it  so  tenderly. 

"And  his  hand  that  was  as  white  as  a  lady's ,"  said  i^enny 
pitifully,  "  po-o-r  bo-y ! " 

This  kind  expression  had  no  sooner  escaped  her  than  she 
coloured  and  bent  her  head  down  over  her  work,  hoping  it 
might  escape  notice. 

"Young  woman"  said  Mr.  Miles  with  paternal  gravity  "ser- 
vants are  advised  not  to  make  too  free  with  their  masters;  or 
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the  beggars  will  forget  their  place  and  take  liberties  with  you. 
He!  He!  He!" 

Jenny  put  his  hand  quietly  down  into  the  water,  and  got  up 
and  ran  across  the  room  for  the  door.  Her  course  was  arrested 
by  a  howl  from  the  jocose  youth. 

"Murder!  Take  him  oflf,  Jenny;  kick  him;  the  beggar 
is  curling  and  laughing  at  the  same  time.  Confound  you,  can't 
you  lay  the  irons  down  when  I  say  a  good  thing.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!" 

This  strange  trio  chuckled  a  space.   Miles  the  loudest. 

"  Tom  pour  out  my  tea;  and  you,  Jenny,  if  you  will  come  to 
the  scratch  again  ha!  ha!  —  I'll  tell  you  how  I  came  by  this." 

This  promise  brought  the  inquisitive  Jenny  to  the  basin 
directly. 

"  You  know  Hazeltine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  tall  gentleman  that  comes  here  now  and  then. 

"That  is  the  one  you  are  to  run  a  race  with  on  the  public 
course,"  put  in  Jenny  looking  up  with  a  scandalized  air. 

"That  is  the  boy;  but  how  the  deuce  did  you  know?" 

"  Gentlemen  to  run  with  all  the  dirty  boys  looking  on  like 
horses"  remonstrated  the  grammatical  one,  "it  is  a  disgrace." 

"  So  it  is  —  for  the  one  that  is  beat.  Well  I  was  to  meet 
Hazeltine  to  supper  out  of  town.  By-tiie-by,  you  don't  know 
Tom  Yates?" 

"  Oh"  said  Jenny  "I  have  heard  of  him  too." 

"I  doubt  that,  there  are  a  good  many  of  his  name." 

"The  rake  I  mean  lives  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Sydney." 

"  So  do  half-a-dozen  more  of  them." 

"This  one  is  about  the  biggest  gambler  and  sharper  un* 
hung." 

"All  right!  that  is  my  friend!  Well  he  g^ve  us  a  thunder- 
ing supper  —  lots  of  lush." 

"What  is  lush?" 

"Tea  and  coffee  and  barley-water  my  dear.  Oh!  can't  you 
put  the  thundering  irons  down  when  I  say  a  good  thing?  Well 
I  mustn't  be  witty  any  more,  the  penalty  is  too  severe." 

I  need  hardly  say  it  was  not  Mr.  Miles's  jokes  that  agitated 
Eobinson  now;  on  the  contrary  in  the  midst  of  his  curiosity 
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and  rising   agitation  these  jokes   seemed  ghastly  impossi- 
bilities. 

"Well  at  ten  o'clock  we  went  up  stairs  to  a  snug  little  rooin, 
-and  all  four  sat  down  to  a  nice  little  green  table." 

"To  gamble!" 

"No!  to  whist;  but  now  comes  the  fun.  We  had  been  play- 
ing about  four  hours,  and  the  room  was  hot,  and  Yates  was  gone 
for  a  fresh  pack,  and  old  Hazeltine  was  gone  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  cool  himself.  Presently  he  comes  back  and  he  says  in 
a  whisper,  *  Come  here  old  fellows.'  We  went  with  him  to  the 
drawing-room ,  and  at  first  sight  we  saw  nothing,  but  presently 
flash  came  a  light  right  in  our  eyes;  it  seemed  to  come  from 
something  glittering  in  the  field.  And  these  flashes  kept  co* 
ming  and  going.  At  last  we  got  the  governor,  and  he  puzzled 
over  it  a  little  while.  *I  know  what  it  is'  cried  he  *it  is  my 
cucumber  glass.'" 

Jenny  looked  up.  "Glass  might  glitter,"  said  she,  "but  I 
don't  see  how  it  could  flash." 

"No  more  did  we,  and  we  laughed  in  the  governor's  face; 
for  all  that  we  were  wrong." 

"* There  is  somebody  under  that  wall  with  a  dark  lantern,' 
said  Tom  Yates,  ^  and  every  now  and  then  the  glass  catches  the 
glare  and  reflects  it  this  way.' 

"  *  Solomon! '  cried  the  rest  of  us. 

"The  fact  is  Jenny,  when  Tom  Yates  gets  half  drunk  he  de- 
velops sagacity  more  thaa  human.  (Robinson  gave  a  little 
groan).  Aha"  cried  Miles  "the  beggar  has  burnt  his  finger. 
Why  should  I  be  the  only  sufferer  by  his  thundering  irons?", 

"*Here  is  a  lark,'  said  I,  *  we'll  nab  this  dark  lantern  — 
won't  we.  Hazy?' 

"* Rather'  said  Hazy. 

"'Wait  till  I  get  my  pistols,  and  Til  give  you  a  cutlass, 
George,'  says  Tom  Yates.  I  forget  who  George  was;  but  he 
said  he  was  of  noble  blood ,  and  I  think  myself  he  was  some  re- 
lation to  the  Eing-of-trumps ,  the  whole  family  came  about  him 
so  — mmd  my  hair  now. 

"'Oh,  bother  your  artillery,'  said  I.    'Thrice  is  he  armed 
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that  hath  his  quarrel  just.'  When  Fm  a  little  cut  you  may  know 
it  by  my  quoting  Shakespeare.  When  I'm  sober  I  don't  re- 
member a  word  of  him  —  and  don't  want  to." 

"No,  the  Sporting  Magazine,  that  is  your  Bible,  sir,"  sug- 
gested Jenny. 

"Yes,,  and  let  me  read  it  without  your  commentary  —  mind 
my  hair  now.  Where  was  12  Oh.  Hazeltine  and  I  opened 
the  door  softly,  and  whipped  out,  but  the  beggar  was  too  sharp 
for  us.  No  doubt  he  heard  the  door.  Anyway,  before  we  could 
get  through  the  shrubbery  he  was  off,  and  we  heard  him  clatter- 
ing down  the  road  ever  so  far  off.  However  we  followed  quietly 
on  the  grass  by  the  road-side  at  a  fair  travelling  pace,  and  by- 
and-by  what  do  you  think?  Our  man  had  pulled  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  stood  stock  still. 

"*That  is  a  green  trick,'  thought  I.  However,  before  we 
could  get  up  to  him  he  saw  us  or  heard  us ,  and  off  down  the 
road  no  end  of  a  pace. 

"  *  Tally  ho  I '  cried  I.  Out  came  Hazy  from  the  other  hedge, 
and  away  we  went  —  *Pug'  a-head,  *  Growler'  and  'Gay-lad' 
scarce  twenty  yards  from  his  brush,  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most Well  of  course  we  made  sure  of  catching  him  in  about  a 
hundred  yards  —  two  such  runners  as  Hazy  and  me  — " 

"And  did  not  you?" 

"I'll  tell  you.  At  first  we  certainly  gained  on  him  a  few 
yards ,  but  affcer  that  I  could  not  hear  him.  But  Hazy  put  on  a 
tremendous  spurt,  and  left  me  behind  for  all  I  could  do.  'Here 
is  a  go'  thought  I,  'and  I  have  backed  myself  for  a  hundred 
pounds  in  a  half-mile  race  against  this  beggar.'  Well,  I  waa 
behind,  but  Hazy  and  the  fox  seemed  to  me  to  be  joined  to- 
gether running,  when  all  of  a  sudden  —  pouff !  Hazy's  wind  and 
his  pluck  blew  out  together.  He  tailed  off.  Wasn't  I  pleased ! 
'Good-bye  Hazy,'  says  I,  as  I  shot  by  him  and  took  up  the 
running.  Well,  I  tried  all  I  knew;  but  this  confounded  fellow 
ran  me  within  half-a-mile  of  Sydney,  (N.B.  within  two  miles  of 
it).  My  throat  and  all  my  inside  was  like  an  oven,  and  1  was 
thinking  of  tailing  off  too,  when  I  heard  the  beggar  puff  and 
blow,  so  then  1  knew  I  must  come  up  with  him  before  long." 
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"And  did  you  sir?"  /isked  Jenny  in  great  excitement. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  "I  passed  him  even." 

"But  did  you  catch  him?" 

"Weill  why  —  yes  —  I  caught  him — as  the  Chinese  caught 
the  Tartar.  This  was  one  of  your  downy  coves  that  are  up  to 
every  move.  When  he  found  he  hadn't  legs  to  run  from  me  he 
slips  hack  to  meet  me.  Down  he  goes  under  my  leg  —  I  go 
blundering  over  him  twenty  miles  an  hour.  He  lifts  me  clear 
over  his  head  and  I  come  flying  down  from  the  clouds  heel  over 
tip.  I'd  give  twenty  pounds  to  know  how  it  was  done,  and  fifty 
to  see  it  done  —  to  a  friend.  All  I  know  is  that  I  should  have 
knocked  my  own  brains  out  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  hat  and  my 
hand  —  they  bore  the  brunt  between  them  as  you  see." 

"And  what  became  of  the  poor  man?"  asked  Jane. 

"Well,  when  the  poor  man  had  flung  me  over  his  head  he 
ran  on  faster  than  ever,  and  by  the  time  I  had  shaken  my 
knowledge-box  and  found  out  north  from  south,  I  heard  the 
poor  man's  nailed  shoes  clattering  down  the  road.  To  start 
again  a  hundred  yards  behind  a  poor  man  who  could  run  like 
that  would  have  been  making  a  toil  of  a  trouble ,  so  I  trotted 
back  to  meet  Hazy." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  he  got  off  clear  —  ain't  you  Tom?" 

"Yes  —  no.  A  scoundrel  that  hashed  the  master  like  this 
—  why  Jane,  you  must  be  mad ! ", 

"Spare  your  virtuous  indignation"  said  the  other  coolly. 
"Remember  I  had  been  hunting  him  like  a  wild  beast  till  his 
heart  was  nearly  broke ,  and,  when  I  was  down ,  he  could  easily 
have  revenged  himself  by  giving  me  a  kick  with  his  heavy 
shoes  on  the  head  or  the  loins ,  that  would  have  spoiled  my 
running  for  a  month  of  Sundays.    What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

Robinson  coloured.  "I  say  you  are  very  good  to  make  ex- 
cuses for  an  unfortunate  man  —  for  a  rascal  —  that  is  to  say  a 
burglar;  a — ^"  * 

"And  how  do  you  know  he  was  all  that?"  asked  Jenny  very 
sharply.  ' 

"Why  did  he  run  if  he  was  not  guilty?"  inquired  Robinson 
cunningly.  ^ 
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"  Guilty  —  what  of  ?  "  asked  Jenny. , 

"That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  replied  Robinson. 

"I  dare  say"  said  Jenny  "it  was  some  peaceable  man  that 
took  fright  at  seeing  two  wild  young  gentlemen  come  out  like 
mad  bulls  after  him." 

"  AVTien  I  have  told  you  my  story  you  will  be  better  able  to 
judge." 

"  What,  isn't  the  story  ended?" 

"Ended?   The  cream  of  it  is  coming." 

"Oh  sir,"  cried  Jenny,  "please  don't  go  on  till  I  come 
back.  I  am  going  for  the  cold  lotion  now;  I  have  fomented  it 
enough." 

"Well,  look  sharp  then  —  here  is  the  other  all  in  a  twitter 
with  excitement." 

"  Me,  sir?   No  —  yes.    I  am  naturally  interested." 

"  Well ,  you  haven't  been  long.  I  don't  think  I  want  any  lo- 
tion, the  hot  water  has  done  it  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"  This  wiU  do  it  more." 

"But  do  you  know  it  is  rather  a  bore  to  have  only  one  hand 
to  cut  bread  and  butter  with?" 

"I'll  cut  it  sir,"  said  Robinson  laying  down  his  irons  for  a 
moment. 

"How  long  shall  you  be  Jenny?"  asked  Mr.  Miles. 

"I  shall  have  done  by  when  your  story  is  done"  replied  she 
coolly. 

Mr.  Miles  laughed.  "Well,  Jenny"  said  he,  "I  hadn't 
walked  far  before  I  met  Hazeltine. 

"  'Have  yoii  got  him?'  says  he. 

"  *Do  I  look  like  it?'  said  I  rather  crustily. 

"Fancy  a  fool  asking  me  whether  I  had  got  him  I  So  I  told 
him  all  about  it ,  and  we  walked  back  together.  By-and-by  we 
met  the  other  two  just  outside  the  gate.  Well ,  just  as  we  were 
going  in  Tom  Yates  said,  *I  say,  suppose  we  look  round  the 
premises  before  we  go  to  bed.'" 

"  We  went  softly  round  the  house  and  what  did  we  find  but  a 
window  with  the  glass  taken  out;  we  poked  about  and  we  found 
a  pair  of  shoes. 
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"  *"WTiy  there's  some  one  in  the  house'  says  Tom  Yates  *as 
Fm  a  sinner.' 

"  So  we  held  a  council  of  war.  Tom  was  to  go  into  the 
kitchen,  lock  the  door  leading  out,  and  ambush- in  the  larder 
with  his  pistols  j  and  we  three  were  to  go  in  by  the  front  door 
and  search  the  house.  Well  Hazeltine  and  I  had  got  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  it,  and  the  knave  of  tnunps  in  the  rear  with  a 
sword  or  something,  when  by  George  sir  the  door  began  to 
open,  and  out  slips  a  fellow  quietly.  Long  Hazy  and  I  went  at 
him ,  Hazy  first.  Crack  he  caught  Hazy  on  the  head  with  a 
bludgeon,  down  went  daddy-long-legs,  and  I  got  entangled  in 
him,  and  the  robber  out  like  the  wind  for  the  kitchen.  *  Come 
on ,'  shouted  I  to  the  honourable  thingumbob ,  bother  his  name 
-^  there  —  the  knave  of  trumps,  and  I  pulled  up  Hazy  but 
couldn't  wait  for  him ,  and  after  the  beggar  like  mad.  Well  as 
I  came  ne€ir  the  kitchen-door  I  heard  a  small  scrimmage,  and 
back  comes  my  man  flying  bludgeon  in  one  hand  and  knife  in 
the  other,  both  whirling  over  his  head  like  a  windmill.  I  kept 
cool,  doubled  my  right,  and  put  in  a  heavy  one  from  the  armpit 
you  know  Tom;  caught  him  just  under  the  chin,  you  might 
have  heard  his  jaw  crack  a  mile  off;  down  goes  my  n\an  on  his 
back  flat  on  the  bricks,  and  his  bludgeon  rattled  one  way  and 
his  knife  the  other  —  such  a  lark.  Oh!  oh!  oh!  what  are  you 
doing  Robinson,  you  hurt  me  most  confoundedly  —  I  won't  tell 
you  any  more.  So  now  he  was  down,  in  popt  the  knave  of 
swords  and  fell  on  him,  and  Hazy  came  staggering  in  after  and 
insulted  him  a  bit  and  we  bagged  him." 

"And  the  other  sir"  asked  Tom,  affecting  an  indifferent 
tone  "he  didn't  get  off  I  hope?" 

"  What  other?  "  inquired  Jenny. 

"  The  other  unfor  —  the  other  rascal  —  the  burglar." 

"Why  he  never  said  there  were  two." 

"  Y  —  yes !  —  he  said  he  found  their  shoes." 

**^o,  he  said  he  found  a  pair  of  shoes." 

"For  all  that  you  are  wrong,  Jenny,  and  he  is  right  —  there 
were  two;  and  what  is  more  Tom  Yates  had  got  the  other, 
threatening  to  blow  out  his  brains  if  he  moved,  so  down  he  sat 
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on  the  dresser  and  took  it  quite  easy  and  whistled  a  tune  while 
we  trussed  the  other  beggar  with  his  own  bludgeon  and  our 
chokers.  Tom  Yates  says  the  cool  one  tumbled  down  from  up 
stairs  just  as.  we  drove  our  one  in.  Tom  let  them  try  the  door 
before  he  bounced  out;  then  my  one  flung  a  chair  at  Tom's 
head  and  cut  back,  Tom  nailed  the  other  and  I  floored  mine 
Hurrah!'' 

Through  this  whole  narrative  Robinson  had  coolly  and  delir 
cately  to  curl  live  hair  with  a  beating  heart,  and  to  curl  the  very 
man  who  was  relating  all  the  time  how  he  had  hunted  him  and 
caught  his  comrades.  Meantime  a  shrewd  woman  there  lis- 
tening with  all  her  ears,  a  woman  too  who  had  certain  vague 
suspicions  about  him,  and  had  taken  him  up  rather  sharper 
than  natural  he  thought,  when  being  off  his  guard  for  a  moment 
he  anticipated  the  narrator,  and  assumed  there  were  two  bur- 
glars in  the  house. 

Tom  therefore  though  curious  and  anxious  shut  his  face  and 
got  on  his  guard ,  and  it  was  with  an  admirable  imitation  of 
mere  sociable  curiosity  that  he  inquired,  "And  whflt  did  the 
rascals  say  for  themselves  ?  " 

"  What  could  they  say"  said  Jenny  "they  were  caught  in  the 
jfect." 

"To  do  them  justice  they  did  not  speak  of  themselves,  but 
they  said  three  or  four  words  too  —  very  much  to  the  point" 

" How  interesting  it  is ! "  cried  Jenny  —  "what  about? " 

"  Well !  it  was  about  your  friend." 

"My  friend?" 

"The  peaceable  gentleman  the  two  young  ruf&ans  had 
chased  down  the  road." 

"  Oh !  he  was  one  of  them  "  said  Jane ,  "  that  is  plain  enough 
now  in  course.   W^hat  did  they  say  about  him  ?  " 

"  *  Sold ! '  says  my  one  to  Tom's. 

"  'And  no  mistake'  says  Tom's.  Oh!  they  spoke  out,  took 
no  more  notice  of  us  four  than  if  we  had  no  ears. 

"Then  says  mine.  *What  do  you  think  of  your  pal  now?' 
and  what  do  you  think  Tom's  answered ,  Jenny?  —  it  was  rather 
a  curious  answer  ^- multum  in  parvo  as  we  say  at  school,  and 
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one  that  makes  me  fear  there  is  a  storm  brewing  for  our  mutual 
friend,  the  peaceable  gentleman  Jenny  —  alias  the  downy 
runner." 

"  Why  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  said ,  *  I  think  —  he  won't  be  alive  this  day  week !  * " 

"The  wretches!" 

"  No  1  you  don't  see  —  they  thought  he  had  betrayed  them." 

"But  of  course  you  undeceiyed  them  sir,"  said  Robinson. 

"No  1  I  didn't.  Why  you  precious  greenhorn,  was  that  our 
game?" 

"Well  sir,"  cried  Robinson  cheerfully,  "any  way  it  was  a 
good  night's  work.  The  only  thing  vexes  me"  added  he,  with 
an  intense  air  of  mortification  "is  that  the  worst  scoundrel  of 
the  lot  got  clear  off;  that  is  a  pity  —  a  downright  pity." 

"Make  your  mind  easy"  replied  Mr.  Miles,  calmly,  "he 
won't  escape ;  we  shall  have  him  before  the  day  is  out." 

"Will  you,  SU-?  that  is  right  — but  how?" 

"The  honourable  thingumbob,  Tom  Yates's  friend ,  put  us 
up  to  it  We  sent  the  pair  down  to  Sydney  in  the  break  and  we 
put  Yates's  groom  (he  is  a  ticket-of-leave)  in  with  them ,  and  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  and  he  is  to  condole  with  them  and  have  a  i 
guinea  if  they  let  out  the  third  man's  name,  and  they  will  —  for 
they  are  bitter  against  him." 

Robinson  sighed. 

"What  is  the  matter"  said  his  master  trying  to  twist  his 
head  round. 

"Nothing!  only  I  am  afraid  they —  they  won't  split;  fellows 
of  that  sort  don't  split  on  a  comrade  where  they  can  get  no  good 
by  it" 

"Well  if  they  don't  still  we  shall  have  him.  One  of  us  saw 
his  face." 

"Ah!" 

"It  was  the  honourable  —  the  knave  of  trumps.  Whilst 
Yates  was  getting  the  arms,  Trumps  slipped  out  by  the  garden 
gate  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  friend;  he  saw  him  take  the 
lantern  up  and  fling  it  down  and  run.  The  light  fell  full  on  his 
fiace  and  he  could  swear  to  it  out  of  a  thousand.    So  the  net  is 
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tound  our  friend  and  we  shall  have  him  before  the^  day  is 
out" 

"Dring-a-dong  dring"  (a  ring  at  the  bell). 

"  Have  you  done  Tom  ?  " 

"  Just  one  turn  more ,  sir." 

"Then  Jenny  you  see  who  that  is?" 

Jenny  went  and  returned  with  an  embossed  card,  "It  is  a 
yoimg  gentleman  —  moustache  and  lavender  gloves;  oh  such  a 
buck." 

"Who  can  it  be?  the  *  Honourable  George  Lascelles?'  why 
that  is  the  very  man.  I  remember  he  said  he  would  do  himself 
the  honour  to  call  on  me.  That  is  the  knave  of  trumps ;  go  down 
directly  Robinson  and  tell  him  Tm  at  home  and  bring  him  up." 

"Yes  sir  1" 

"  Yes  sir  I   Well  then  why  don't  you  go  ?  " 

"Uml  perhaps  Jenny  will  go  while  1  clear  these  things 
away;"  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  Robinson  hastened 
to  encumber  himself  with  the  tea-tray,  and  flung  the  loaf  and 
curling-irons  into  i^,  and  bustled  about  and  showed  a  sudden 
zeal  lest  this  bachelor's  room  should  appear  in  disorder;  and  as 
.  Jenny  mounted  the  front  stairs  followed  by  the  sprig  of  nobility, 
he  plunged  heavily  laden  dowii  the  back  stairs  into  the  kitchen 
and  off  with  his  coat  and  cleaned  knives  like  a  mad  thing. 

"Oh!  if  I  had  but  a  pound  in  my  pocket,"  thought  he  "I 
would  not  stay  another  hour  in  Sydney.  I'd  get  my  ring  and 
run  for  Bathurst  and  never  look  behind  me.  How  comfortable 
and  happy  I  was  until  I  fell  back  into  the  old  coiurses,  and  now 
see  what  a  life  mine  has  been  ever  since  1  What  a  twelve  hours  I 
hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  suspected  and  watched  by  my  fellow- 
servant,  and  forced  to  hide  my  thoughts  from  this  one  and  my 
face  from  that  one ;  but  I  deserve  it  and  I  wish  it  was  ten  times 
as  bad.  Oh !  you  fool  —  you  idiot  —  you  brute  —  it  is  not  the 
half  of  what  you  deserve.  I  ask  but  one  thing  of  heaven  —  that 
his  reverence  may  never  know;  don't  let  me  break  that  good 
man's  heart ;  I'd  much  rather  die  before  the  day  is  out" 

At  this  moment  Jenny  came  in.  Robinson  cleaned  the  poor 
knives  harder  still  and  did  not  speak;  his  cue  was  to  find  out 
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what  was  passing  in  the  girFs  mind.  But  she  washed  her  cup 
and  saucer  and  plates  in  silence.   Presently  the  bell  rang. 

"  Tom ! "  said  Jenpy  quietly. 

"Would  you  mind  going  Jenny?" 

"  Me !  it  is  not  my  business." 

"No,  Jenny!  but  once  in  a  way  if  you  will  be  so  kind.** 

"Once!"  why  1  have  been  twice  to  the  door  for  you  to-day. 
You  to  your  place  and  I  to  mine.    Shan't  go ! " 

"Look  at  me  with  my  coat  off  and  covered  with  brickdust" 

"  Put  your  coat  on  and  shake  the  dust  off." 

"  Oh  Jenny !  that  is  not  like  you  to  refuse  me  such  a  trifle. 
I  would  not  disoblige  you  so." 

"I  didn't  refuse"  said  Jenny  making  for  the  door;  "I  only 
said  'no'  once  or  twice  —  we  don't  call  that  refusing;"  but  as 
she  went  out  of  the  door  she  turned  sharp  as  if  to  catch  Robin- 
son's face  off  its  guard;  and  her  grey  eye  dwelt  on  him  with  one 
of  those  demure  inexplicable  looks  her  sex  can  give  all  ab  extra 
—  seeing  all  revealing  nothing. 

She  returned  with  her  face  on  fire:  "That  is  what  I  get  for 
taking  your  place  1"  * 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"That  impudent  young  villain  wanted  to  kiss  me." 

"  Oh  1  is  that  all?" 

"No  1  it  is  not  all;  he  said  1  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  Sydney" 
(with  an  appearance  of  rising  indignation). 

"Well!  but  Jenny  that  is  no  nev[s,  I  could  have  told  him 
that." 

"  Then  why  did  you  never  tell  me  ?  " 

"I  thought  by  your  manner  —  you  knew  it." 

Having  tried  to  propitiate  the  foe  thus,  Robinson  lost  no 
more  time,  but  went  upstairs  and  asked  Mr.  Miles  for  the  trifle 
due  to  him  as  wages.  Mr.  Miles  was  very  sorry,  but  he  had 
been  cleaned  out  at  his  Mend  Yates's  —  had  not  a  shilling  left 
and  no  hopes  of  any  for  a  fortnight  to  come. 

"Then  sir"  said  Robinson  doggedly  "I  hope  you  will  allow 
me  to  go  into  the  town  and  try  and  make  a  little  for  myself,  just 
enough  to  pay  my  travelling  expenses." 
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"By  all  means"  wag  the  reply;  "tell  me  if  you  succeed  — 
and  m  borrow  a  soTereign  of  you." 

Out  went  Robinson  into  the  town  of  Sydney.  He  got  into  a 
respectable  street,  and  knocked  at  a  good  house  with  a  green 
door.  He  introduced  himself  to  the  owner  as  a  first-rate  painter 
and  engrainer,  and  offered  to  turn  this  door  into  a  mahogany, 
walnut,  oak,  or  what  not  door. 

"The  house  is  beautiful  all  but  the  door"  said  sly  Tom;  "it 
is  blistered." 

"I  am  quite  content  with  it  as  it  is"  was  the  reply  in  a  rude 
supercilious  tone. 

Robinson  went  away  discomfited;  he  went  doggedly  down 
the  street  begging  them  all  to  have  their  doors  beautified,  and 
wincing  at  every  refusal.  At  last  he  found  a  shopkeeper  wlro 
had  no  objection ,  but  doubted  Robinson's  capacity. 

"  Show  me  what  you  can  do"  said  he  slily  " and  then  TU t8& 
to  you." 

"Send  for  the  materials"  replied  the  artist  "and  givemie 
board  and  Til  put  half  a  dozen  woods  on  the  face  of  it" 

"And  pray"  said  the  man  "why  should  I  lay  out  my  money  in 
advertising  you?  No !  you  bring  me  a  specimen,  and  if  it  is  all 
right  rU  give  you  the  j  ob." 

" That  is  a  bargain  "  replied  Robinson  and  went  off.  "How 
hard  they  make  honesty  to  a  poor  fellow"  muttered  he  bitterly, 
"  but  ril  beat  them,"  and  he  clenl^hed  his  teeth. 

He  went  to  a  pawnbroker  and  pawned  the  hat  off  his  head — 
it  was  a  new  one ;  then  for  a  halfpenny  he  bought  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper  and  twisted  it  into  a  workman's  cap;  he  bought 
the  brushes  and  a  little  paint  and  a  little  varnish,  «nd  then  he 
was  without  a  penny  again.  He  went  to  a  wheelwright's  and 
begged  the  loan  of  a  smalLvalueless  worm-eaten  board  he  saw 
kicking  about,  telling  him  what  it  was  for.  The  wealthy  wheel- 
wright eyed  hhn  with  scorn. 

"  Should  1  ever  see  it  again?"  asked  he  ironically. 

"Keep  it  for  your  coffin"  said  Robinson  fiercely,  and 
passed  on. 

"How  hard  they  make  honesty  to  a  poor  fellow  I    I  was  a 
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fool  for  asking  for  it  when  I  might  have  taken  it.    What  was 
there  to  hinder  me?    Honesty,  my  lass,  you  are  bitter." 

Presently  he  came  to  the  suburbs  and  there  was  a  small 
wooden  cottage.  The  owner,  a  common  labourer,  was  repairing 
it  as  well  as  he  could.  Robinson  asked  him  very  timidly  if  he 
could  spare  a  couple  of  square  feet  off  a  board  he  was  sawing. 

"What  for?" 

Bobinson  showed  his  paint  pot  and  brushes,  and  told  him 
how  he  was  at  a  stand-still  for  want  of  a  board. 

"  It  is  only  a  loan  of  it  I  ask"  said  he. 

The  man  measured  the  plank  carefully,  and  after  some  hesi* 
tation  cut  off  a  good  piece. 

"I  can  spare  that  much"  said  he ;  "poor  folk  should  feel  for 
one  another." 

"1*11  bring  it  back  you  may  depend"  said  Robinson. 

"You  needn't  trouble"  replied  the  labouring  man  with  a 
droll  wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Gammon!" 

When  Robinson  returned  to  the  sceptical  shopkeeper  with 
a  board  on  which  oak,  satin-wood,  walnut,  etc.,  were  imitated 
to  the  life  in  squares,  that  worthy  gave  a  start  and  betrayed  his 
admiration,  and  Robinson  asked  him  five  shillings  more  than  he 
would  if  the  other  had  been  more  considerate.  In  short  before 
evening  the  door  was  painted  a  splendid  imitation  of  walnut- 
wood,  the  shopkeeper  was  enchanted,  and  Robinson  had  fifteen 
shillings  handed  over  to  him.  He  ran  and  got  Mr.  Eden's  ring 
out  of  pawn,  and  kissed  it  and  put  it  on;  next  he  liberated  his 
hat.    He  slept  better  this  night  than  the  last. 

"  One  more  such  day  and  I  shall  have  enough  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses to  Bathurst." 

He  tumejd  out  early  and  went  into  the  town.  He  went  into 
the  street  where  he  had  worked  last  evening,  and  when  he  came 
near  his  door  there  was  a  knot  of  persons  round  it.  Robinson 
joined  them.    Presently  one  of  the  shop-boys  cried  out  — 

"Why  here  he  is,  this  is  the  painter." 

Instantly  three  or  four  hands  were  laid  on  Robinson. 

"  Come  and  paint  my  door." 

"No  come  and  paint  mine." 
Jt  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  U,  7 
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"No,  mine." 

Tom  had  neyer  been  in  such  request  since  he  was  an  itinerant 
quack.  His  sly  eye  twinkled,  and  this  artist  put  himself  up  to 
auction  then  and  there.  He  was  knocked  down  to  a  tradesman 
in  the  same  street  -^  twenty-one  shillings  the  price  of  this  door 
(mock  mahogany).  While  he  was  working,  commissions  poured 
in  and  Robinson's  price  rose,  the  demand  for  him  being  greater 
than  the  supply.  The  mahogany  door  was  really  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre.  He  came  home  triumphant  with  thirty  shillings  in  his 
pocket,  he  spread  them  out  on  the  kitchen  table  and  looked  at 
them  with  a  pride  and  a  thrill  of  joy  money  never  gave  him  be- 
fore. He  had  often  closed  the  shutters  and  furtively  spread  out 
twice  as  many  sovereigns,  but  they  were  only  his,  these  shil- 
lings were  his  own.  And  they  were  not  only  his  own  but  his 
own  by  labour.  Each  sacred  shilling  represented  so  much 
virtue,  for  industry  is  a  virtue.  He  looked  at  them  with  a 
father's  pride. 

How  sweet  the  butter  our  own  hands  have  churned!  —  T.T. 

He  blessed  his  reverend  friend  for  having  taught  him  an  art 
in  a  dung -hole  where  idiots  and  savages  teach  crank.  He 
blessed  his  reverence's  four  bones,  his  favourite  imprecation  of 
the  benevolent  kind.  I  conclude  the  four  bones  meant  the  arms 
and  legs :  if  so  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  had  he 
blessed  the  fifth  —  the  scull. 

Jenny  came  in  and  found  him  gloating  over  his  virtuous 
shillings.  She  stared.  He  told  her  what  he  had  been  about 
these  two  days  past,  his  difficulties,  his  success,  the  admiration 
his  work  excited  throughout  the  capital  (he  must  exaggerate  a 
little  or  it  would  not  be  Tom  Kobinson),  and  the  wealth  he  was 
amassing. 

Jenny  was  glad  to  hear  this,  very  glad,  but  she  scolded  him 
well  for  pawning  his  hat. 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  me?"  said  she;  "I  would  have  lent 
you  a  pound  or  even  two,  or  given  them  you  for  any  honest 
purpose." 

And  Jenny  pouted  and  got  up  a  little  quarrel 
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V 

The  next  day  a  gentleman  caught  RobinBon  and  made  him 
paint  two  doors  in  his  fancy  villa.  Satin-wood  this  time;  and 
he  received  three  pounds  three  shillings,  a  good  dinner,  and 
what  Bohemians  all  adore  —  Praise.  Now  as  he  returned  in  the 
evening  a  sudden  misgiving  came  to  him. 

"I  have  not  thought  once  of  Bathurst  to  day.  I  see  —  all 
this  money-making  is  a  contrivance  to  keep  me  in  Sydney.  It 
is  absurd  my  coining  paint  at  this  rate.  I  see  your  game  my 
lad;  either  I  am  to  fall  into  bad  company  again,  or  to  be  split 
upon  and  nabbed  for  that  last  job.  To-morrow  1  will  be  on  the 
road  to  Bathurst.  I  can  paint  there  just  as  well  as  here,  be- 
sides I  have  got  my  orders  from  his  reverence  to  go,  and 
rU  go.** 

He  told  Jane  his  resolution :  she  made  no  answer. 

While  these  two  were  sitting  cosily  by  the  fire-side,  for  since 
Robinson  took  to  working  hard  all  day  he  began  to  relish  the 
hearth  at  night,  suddenly  cheerful  boisterous  voices  —  and  Mr. 
Miles  and  two  friends  burst  in  and  would  have  an  extempore 
supper,  and  nothing  else  would  serve  these  libertines  but  mut- 
ton chops  off  the  gridiron.  So  they  invaded  the  kitchen.  Out 
ran  Jenny  to  avoid  them  —  or  put  on  a  smarter  cap ;  and  Ro- 
binson was  to  cut  the  chops  and  lay  a  cloth  on  the  dresser  and 
help  cook.  While  his  master  went  off  to  the  cellar,  the  two 
rakes  who  remained  chattered  and  laughed  both  pratty  loud. 
They  had  dined  together  and  the  bottle  had  not  stood  still. 

"  I  have  heard  that  voice  before  "  thought  Robinson.  *'  It  is 
a  very  peculiar  voice.    Whose  voice  is  that?" 

He  looked  the  gentleman  full  in  the  face  and  could  hardly 
suppress  a  movement  of  surprise. 

The  gentleman  by  the  instinct  of  the  eye  caught  his,  and  his 
attention  was  suddenly  attracted  to  Robinson,  and  from  that 
moment  his  eye  was  never  off  Robinson,  following  him  every* 
where.  Robinson  affected  not  to  notice  this ;  the  chops  were 
grilling,  Jenny  catne  in  and  bustled  about  and  pretended  not  to 
hear  the  side-compliments  of  the  libertines.  Presently  the 
young  gentleman  with  the  peculiar  voice  took  out  his  pocket- 
book  and  said — 
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"I  have  a  bet  to  propose.  I'll  bet  you  fifty  pounds  I  find 
the  man  you  two  hunted  down  the  road  on  Monday  night." 

"No  takers"  replied  Mr.  Hazeltine  witli  his  mouth  full, 

"  Stop  a  bit.  I  don't  care  if  I  make  a  time  bet"  said  Miles. 
"How  soon  will  you  bet  you  catch  him?" 

"  In  half  an  hour"  was  the  cool  reply.  And  the  Honourable 
George  while  making  it  managed  at  the  same  time  in  a  saunter- 
ing sort  of  way  to  put  himself  between  Robinson  and  the  door 
that  led  out  into  the  garden. 

Robinson  eyed  him  in  silence  and  never  moved. 

"In  half  an-hour.  That  is  a  fair  bet"  said  Mr.  Miles.  "  Shall 
I  take  him?" 

"Better  not;  he  is  a  knowing  one.  He  has  seen  him  to 
earth  somewhei^e  or  he  would  not  offer  you  such  a  bet." 

"Well,  m  bet  you  five  to  three"  proposed  the  Honourable 
George. 

"Done!" 

"Done!" 

Robinson  put  in  a  hasty  word:  "And  what  is  to  become  of 
Thimble-rig  Jem,  sir?" 

These  words  addressed  to  Mr.  Lascelles  produced  a  singular 
effect.  That  gentleman  gave  an  immediate  shiver  as  if  a  bullet 
had  passed  clear  through  him  and  out  again,  then  opened  hb 
eyes  and  looked  first  at  one  door  then  at  the  other  as  if  hesita- 
ting which  he  should  go  by. 

Robinson  continued ,  addressing  him  with  marked  respect, 
"What  I  mean  sir  is  that  there  is  a  Government  reward  of  two 
hundred  pounds  for  Thimble-rig  Jem,  and  the  police  wouldn't 
like  to  be  drawn  away  from  two  hundred  pounds  after  a  poor 
fellow  like  him  you  saw  on  Monday  night,  one  that  is  only 
suspected  and  no  reward  offered.  Now  Jem  is  a  notorious 
culprit." 

"Who  is  this  Jem  my  man?  -  What  is  he?"  asked  Mr.  Las- 
celles with  a  composure  that  contrasted  remarkably  with  his 
late  emotion. 

"A  convict  escaped  from  Norfolk  Island  sir;  an  old  offender. 
I  fell  in  with  him  once.    He  has  forgotten  me  I  dare  say,  but  I 
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never  forget  a  man.  They  say  he  has  grown  a  moustache  and 
whiskers  and  passes  himself  off  for  a  nob;  but  I  could  swear  to 
him." 

"How?    By  what?"  cried  Mr.  Miles. 

"If  he  should  ever  be  fool  enough  to  get  in  my  way  — " 

"Hang  Thimble-rig  Jem,"  cried  Hazeltine.  "Is  it  a  bet 
Lascelles?" 

VWhat?" 

"  That  you  nab  our  one  in  half  an-hour  ?  " 

Mr.  Lascelles  affected  an  aristocratic  drawl:  "No,  I  was 
joking.  I  couldn't  afford  to  leave  the  fire  for  thirty  pounds. 
"Why  should  I  run  after  the  poor  dayvil.  Find  him  yourselves. 
He  never  annoyed  me.     Got  a  cigar  Miles?" 

After  their  chops,  etc.,  the  rakes  went  off  to  finish  the  night 
elsewhere. 

"There,  they  are  gone  at  lastl  Why  Jenny,  how  pale  you 
look!"  said  Robinson  not  seeing  the  colour  of  his  own  cheek. 
"What  is  wrong?" 

Jenny  answered  by  sitting  down  and  bursting  out  crying. 

Tom  sat  opposite  her  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"Oh,  what  I  have  gone  through  this  day!"  cried  Jenny. 
**  Oh !  oh !  oh  I  oh  I "  sobbing  convulsively. 

What  could  Tom  do  but  console  her?  And  she  found  it  so 
agreeable  to  be  consoled  that  she  prolonged  her  distress.  An 
impressionable  Bohemian  on  one  side  a  fireplace,  and  a  sweet 
pretty  girl  crying  on  the  other,  what  wonder  that  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  found  this  pair  sitting  on  the  same  side  of  the  fire 
aforesaid  —  her  hand  in  his? 

The  next  morning  at  six  o'clock  Jenny  was  down  to  make  his 
breakfast  for  him  before  starting.  If  she  had  said  "Don't  go," 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  temptation  would  have  been  too  strong,  but 
she  did  not;  she  said  sorrowfully  "You  are  right  to  leave  this 
town."  She  never  explained.  Tom  never  heard  from  her  own 
lips  how  far  her  suspicions  went.  He  was  a  coward,  and  seeing 
how  shrewd  she  was  was  afraid  to  ask  her;  and  she  was  one 
of  your  natural  ladies  who  can  leave  a  thing  unsaid  out  of  de- 
licacy. 
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Tom  Robinson  was  what  Jenny  called  "  capital  company." 
He  had  won  her  admiration  by  his  conversation,  his  stories  of 
life,  and  now  and  then  a  song,  and  by  his  good  looks  and  good 
nature.  She  disguised  her  affection  admirably  until  he  was  in 
danger  and  about  to  leave  her  —  and  then  she  betrayed  herself. 
If  she  was  fire  he  was  tow.    At  last  it  came  to  this : 

"Don't  you  cry  so,  dear  girl.  I  have  got  a  question  to  put 
to  you  —  If  I  come  back  a  better  man  than  I  go,  will  you 
be  Mrs.  Robinson?" 

"Yes." 

CHAPTER  XYin. 

Robinson  started  for  Bathurst.  Just  before  he  got  clear  of 
the  town  he  passed  the  poor  man's  cottage  who  had  lent  him 
the  board.  "Bless  me,  how  came  I  to  forget  him  I"  said  he. 
At  that  moment  the  man  came  out  to  go  to  work. 

"Here  I  am"  said  Robinson  meeting  him  full,  "and  here  is 
your  board;"  showing  it  to  him  painted  in  squares.  "Can't 
afford  to  give  it  you  back  —  it  is  my  advertisement.  But  here 
is  half-a-crown  for  it  and  for  your  trusting  me." 

"Well  to  be  sure"  cried  the  man.  "Now  who'd  have  thought . 
this?  Why  if  the  world  is  not  turning  honest.    But  half-a-crown 
is  too  much ;  'taint  worth  the  half  of  it." 

"  It  was  worth  five  pounds  to  me.  I  got  employment  through 
it.  Look  here,"  and  he  showed  him  several  pounds  in  silver; 
"all  thife  came  from  your  board;  so  take  your  half-crown  and 
my  thanks  on  the  head  of  it." 

The  half-crown  lay  in  the  man's  palm;  he  looked  in  Robin- 
son's face:  "Well"  cried  he  with  astonishment  "you  are  the 
honestest  man  ever  I  fell  in  with." 

"I  am  the  honestest  man!  —  You  will  go  to  heaven  for 
saying  those  words  to  me"  cried  Robinson  warmly  and  with 
agitation.  "Good-bye  my  good  charitable  soul;  you  deserve 
ten  times  what  you  have  got,"  and  Robinson  made  off. 

The  other  as  soon  as  he  recovered  the  shock  shouted  after 
him  "  Good-bye  honest  man,  and  good  luck  wherever  you  go." 
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And  Robinson  heard  him  scuttle  about  and  hastily  convene 
small  boys  and  despatch  them  down  the  road  to  look  at  an 
honest  man.  But  the  young  wood  did  not  kindle  at  his  en- 
thusiasm. Had  the  rarity  been  a  bear  with  a  monkey  on  him, 
well  and  good. 

"I'm  pretty  well  paid  for  a  little  honesty'*  thought  Robinson. 
He  stepped  gallantly  out  in  high  spirits,  and  thought  of  Jenny, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  saw  in  her  affection  yet  another 
inducement  to  be  honest  and  industrious.  Nothing  of  note 
happened  on  his  way  to  Bathurst,  except  that  one  day  as  he  was 
tramping  along  very  hot  and  thirsty  a  luscious  prickly  pear  hung 
over  a  wall,  and  many  a  respectable  man  would  have  taken  it 
without  scruple;  but  Tom  was  so  afraid  of  beginning  again  he 
turned  his  back  on  it  and  ran  on  instead  of  walking  to  make 
sure. 

When  he  reached  Bathurst  his  purse  was  very  low,  and  he 
had  a  good  many  more  miles  to  go ,  and  not  feeling  quite  sure  of 
his  welcome  he  did  not  care  to  be  penniless ,  so  he  went  round 
the  town  with  his  advertising  board  and  very  soon  was  painting 
doors  in  Bathurst.  He  found  the  natives  stingier  here  than  in 
Sydney  and  they  had  a  notion  a  traveller  like  him  ought  to  work 
much  cheaper  than  an  established  man;  but  still  he  put  by 
something  every  day. 

He  had  been  three  days  in  the  town  when  a  man  stepped  up 
to  him  as  he  finished  a  job  and  asked  him  to  go  home  with  him. 
The  man  took  him  to  a  small  but  rather  neat  shop,  plumber's 
glazier's  and  painter's. 

"Why  you  don't  want  me"  said  Robinson;  "we  are  in  the 
same  line  of  business." 

"Step  in"  said  the  man.  In  a  few  words  he  let  Robinson 
know  that  he  had  a  great  bsurgain  to  offer  him.  "I  am  going  to 
sell  the  shop"  said  he.  "It  is  a  business  I  never  much  fancied 
and  I  had  rather  sell  it  to  a  stranger  than  to  a  Bathurst  man ,  for 
the  trade  have  offended  me.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  colony 
can  work  like  you,  and  you  may  make  a  little  fortune  here." 

Robinson's  eyes  sparkled  a  moment,  then  he  replied  "I  am 
too  poor  to  buy  a  business.    What  do  you  want  for  it?  " 
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"Only  sixty  pounds  for  the  articles  in  the  shop  and  the 
good-will  and  all." 

"  Well ,  I  dare  say  it  is  moderate ,  but  how  am  1  to  find  sixty 
pounds?" 

"  ril  make  it  as  light  as  a  feather.  Five  pounds  down.  Five 
pounds  in  a  month ;  after  that  —  ten  pounds  a-month  till  we 
are  clear.  Take  possession  and  sell  the  goods  and  work  the 
goodwill  on  payment  of  the  first  five." 

"That  is  Very  liberal"  said  Robinson.  "Well  give  me  till 
next  Thursday  and  I'll  bring  you  the  first  five." 

"  Oh ,  1  can*t  do  that;  1  give  you  the  first  offer,  but  into  the 
market  it  goes  this  evening  and  no  later." 

"Ill  call  this  evening  and  see  if  I  can  dp  it" 

Kobinson  tried  to  make  up  the  money,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
done.  Then  fell  a  terrible  temptation  upon  him.  Handling 
George  Fielding's  letter  with  his  delicate  fingers  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  there  was  a  bank-note  in  it.  Why  not  borrow  this 
bank-note?  The  shop  would  soon  repay  it.  The  idea  rushed 
over  him  like  a  flood.  At  the  same  moment  he  took  fright 
at  it  — 

"  Lord  help  me  I "  he  ejaculated. 

He  rushed  to  a  shop,  bought  two  or  three  sheets  of  brown 
paper,  and  a  lot  of  wafers.  With  nimble  fingers  he  put  the 
letter  in  one  parcel,  that  parcel  in  another,  that  in  another,  ^d 
so  on  till  there  were  a  dozen  envelopes  between  him  and  the 
irregular  loan.  This  done  he  confided  the  grand  parcel  to  his 
landlord. 

"  Give  it  me  when  I  start." 

He  went  no  more  near  the  little  shop  till  he  had  made  seven 
pounds;  then  he  went.  The  shop  and  business  had  been  sold 
just  twenty-four  hours.     Kobinson  groaned  — 

"If  I  had  not  been  so  very  honest!  Never  mind.  I  must 
take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet." 

For  all  that  the  town  became  distasteful  to  him.  He  bought 
a  cheap  revolver  —  for  there  was  a  talk  of  bush-rangers  in  the 
neighbourhood  —  and  started  to  walk  to  George  Fielding's 
farm.    He  reached  it  in  the  evening. 
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"There  is  no  George  Fielding  here"  was  the  news.  "He 
left  this  more  than  six  months  ago." 

"Do  you  know  where  he  is?" 

"Not  I." 

Kobinson  had  to  ask  everybody  he  met  where  George 
Fielding  was  gone  to.  At  last,  by  good  luck  he  fell  in  with 
George's  friend  McLaughlan,  who  told  him  it  was  twenty-five 
miles  off. 

" Twenty-five  miles?  that  must  be  for  to-morrow  then." 

McLaughlan  told  him  he  knew  George  Fielding  very  well: 
"He  is  a  fine  lad."  Then  he  asked  Robinson  what  was  his 
business.  Kobinson  took  down  a  very  thin  light  board  with 
omt^mental  words  painted  on  it. 

"That  is  my  business,"  said  he. 

At  the  sight  of  a  real  business  the  worthy  Scot  offered  to 
take  care  of  him  for  the  night,  and  put  him  on  the  road  to 
Fielding's  next  morning.  Next  morning  Robinson  painted  his 
front  door  as  a  return  for  bed  and  breakfast.  McLaughlan 
gave  him  somewhat  intricate  instructions  for  to-morrow's  route. 
Robinson  followed  them  and  soon  lost  his  way.  He  was  set 
right  again,  but  lost  it  again;  and  after  a  tremendous  day's 
walk  made  up  his  mind  he  should  have  to  camp  in  the  open  air 
and  without  his  supper  —  when  he  heard  a  dog  baying  in  the 
distance. 

"There  is  a  house  of  some  kind  anyway,"  thought  Ro- 
binson ,  "  but  where?  —  I  see  none  —  better  make  for  the  dog." 

He  made  straight  for  the  sound,  but  still  he  could  not  see 
any  house.  At  last  however  coming  over  a  hill  he  found  a  house 
beneath  him,  and  on  the  other  side  of  this  house  the  dog  was 
howling  incessantly.  Robinson  came  down  the  hill,  walked 
round  the  house,  and  there  sat  the  dog  on  the  steps. 

"  Well,  it  is  you  for  howling  anyway"  said  Robinson.  "  Any- 
body at  home?"  he  shouted. 

No  one  answered  and  the  dog  howled  on. 

"Why,  the  place  is  deserted  1  think.  Haven't  I  seen  that 
dog  before?  Why,  it  is  Carlo!  Here  Carlo,  poor  fellow,  Carlo, 
what  is  the  matter?" 
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The  dog  gave  a  little  whimper  as  Robinson  stooped  and 
patted  him,  but  no  sign  of  positive  recognition ;  but  he  pattered 
into  the  house.  Kobinson  followed  him,  and  there  he  found 
the  man  he  had  come  to  see  —  stretched  on  his  bed  —  pale  and 
hollow-eyed  and  grisly  —  and  looking  like  a  corpse  in  the 
fading  light. 

Robinson  was  awe-struck. 

"Oh I  what  is  this?"  said  he.  "Have  I  come  all  this  way 
to  bury  him?" 

He  leaned  over  him  and  felt  his  heart;  it  beat  feebly  but 
equably,  and  he  muttered  something  unintelligible  when  Ro- 
binson touched  him.  Then  Robinson  struck  a  light,  and  right 
glad  he  was  to  find  a  caldron  full  of  gelatinised  beef  soup.  He 
warmed  some  and  ate  a  great  supper,  and  Carlo  sat  and  whipa- 
pered ,  and  then  wagged  his  tail  and  plucked  up  more  and  more 
spirit,  and  finally  recognised  Tom  all  in  a  moment  somehow  and 
announced  the  fact  by  one  great  disconnected  bark  and  a  salta- 
tory motion.  This  done  he  turned  to  and  also  ate  a  voracious 
supper.  Robinson  rolled  himself  up  in  George's  great-coat  and 
slept  like  a  top  on  the  floor.  Next  morning  he  was  waked  by  a 
tapping,  and  there  was  Carlo  seated  bolt  upright  with  his  tail 
beating  the  floor  because  George  was  sitting  up  in  the  bed 
looking  about  him  in  a  puzzled  way. 

"  Jacky"  said  he  "is  that  you?" 

Robinson  got  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  came  towards  the 
bed.  George  stared  in  his  face  and  rubbed  his  eyes  too,  for  he 
thought  he  must  be  under  an  ocular  delusion  — 

"Who  are  you?" 

"A  friend." 

"Weill  I  didn't  think  to  see  you  under  a  roof  of  mine  again." 

*^  Just  the  welcome  I  expected,"  thought  Robinson  bitterly. 

He  answered  coldly  — 

"  Well ,  as  soon  as  you  are  well  you  can  turn  me  out  of  your 
house ,  but  I  should  say  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  it  just 
now." 

"No,  I  am  weak  enough,  but  I  am  better —  I  could  eat 
something." 
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"Oh,  you  could  do  that!  what!  even  if  I  cooked  it.  Here 
goes  then." 

Tom  lit  the  fire  and  warmed  some  beef  soup.  George  ate 
some,  but  very  little;  however  he  drank  a  great  jugful  of  water 
— then  dozed,  and  fell  into  a  fine  perspiration.  It  was  a  favour- 
able crisis ,  and  from  that  moment  youth  and  a  sound  constitu- 
tion began  to  pull  him  through;  moreover  no  assassin  had  been 
there  with  his  lancet. 

Behold  the  thief  turned  nurse  I  The  next  day  as  he  pottered 
about  clearing  the  room,  opening  or  shutting  the  windows, 
cooking  and  serving,  he  noticed  George's  eye  following  him 
everywhere  with  a  placid  wonder  which  at  last  broke  into 
words:  — 

"You  take  a  deal  of  trouble  about  me." 

"I  do"  was  the  dry  answer. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  but  — " 

"You  would  as  lieve  it  was  anybody  else;  but  your  other 
friends  have  left  you  to  die  like  a  dog"  said  Kobinson  sarcas- 
tically. "Well,  they  left  you  when  you  were  sick  —  I'll  leave 
you  when  you  are  well." 

"What  for?  Seems  to  me  that  you  have  earned  a  right  to 
stay  as  long  as  you  are  minded.  The  man  that  stands  by 
me  in  trouble.  I  won't  bid  him  go  when  the  sun  shines 
again." 

And  at  this  precise  point  in  his  sentence ,  without  the  least 
warning,  Mr.  Fielding  ignited  himself —  and  inquired  with  fury 
whether  it  came  within  Bobinson's  individual  experience  that 
George  Fielding  was  of  an  ungrateful  turn ,  or  whether  such  was 
the  gener^  voice  of  fame. 

"Now  don't  you  get  in  a  rage  and  burst  your  boiler"  said 
Hobinson.  "  Well,  George  —  without  joking  though  —  I  have 
been  kind  to  you :  not  for  nursing  you  —  what  Christian  would 
not  do  that  for  his  qountryman  and  his  old  landlord  sick  in  a 
desert?  —  but  what  would  you  think  of  me  if  I  told  you  I  had 
come  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  bring  you  a  letter?  1  wouldn't 
show  it  you  before ,  for  they  say  exciting  them  is  bad  for  fever, 
but  I  think  I  may  venture  now;  here  it  is." 
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And  Robinson  tore  off  one  by  one  the  twelve  envelopes,  to 
George*s  astonishment  and  curiosity. 

"There." 

" I  don't  know  the  hand"  said  George.  But  opening  the  en- 
closure  he  caught  a  glance  of  a  hand  he  did  know,  and  let  every- 
thing else  drop  on  the  bed,  while  he  held  this  and  gazed  at  it^ 
and  the  colour  flushed  into  his  white  cheek. 

"Oh!"  cried  he,  and  worshipped  it  in  silence  again;  then 
opened  it  and  devoured  it.  First  came  some  precious  words  of 
affection  and  encouragement.    He  kissed  the  letter. 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow  to  bring  me  such  a  treasure ;  and  Til 
never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live." 

Then  he  went  back  to  the  letter. 

"There  is  something  about  you,  Tom  I " 

"About  me?" 

"  She  tells  me  you  never  had  a  father,  not  to  say  a  father  — " 

"  She  says  true." 

"  Susan  says  that  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  any  man ,  and  so 
it  is  —  and  —  poor  fellow  — " 

"What?" 

"  She  says  they  came  between  your  sweetheart  and  you  — 
Oh  I  poor  Tom  1" 

"What?" 

"  You  lost  your  sweetheart;  no  wonder  you  went  astray  after 
that.  What  would  become  of  me  if  I  lost  my  Susan.  And  — 
ay,  you  were  always  better  than  me,  Susan.  She  says  she  and 
I  have  never  been  sore  tempted  like  you." 

"Bless  her  little  heart  for  making  excuses  for  a  poor  fellow; 
but  she  was  always  a  charitable,  kindhearted  young  lady." 

"Wasn't  she  Tom?" 

"  And  what  sweet  eyes ! " 

"Ain't  they  Tom?  brimful  of  heaven  I  call  them." 

"And  when  she  used  to  smile  on  you  Master  George,  oh  I 
the  ivories." 

"Now  you  take  my  hand  this  minute.  How  foolish  I  am: 
I  can't  see  —  now  you  shall  read  it  on  to  me  because  you 
brought  it." 
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"  *  And  you,  George,  that  are  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  lived, 
do  keep  him  by  you  awhile,  and  keep  him  in  the  right  way.  He 
is  well-disposed,  but  weak  —  do  it  to  oblige  me." 

"Will  you  stay  with  me  Tom?"  inquired  George,  cheerful 
and  business-like.  **I  am  not  a  lucky  man,  but  while  I  have  a 
shilling  there's  sixpence  for  the  man  that  brought  me  this  — 
dew  in  the  desert  I  call  it.  And  to  think  you  have  seen  her 
since  I  have;  how  was  she  looking;  had  she  her  beautiful 
colour;  what  did  she  say  to  you  with  her  own  mouth?" 

Then  Robinson  had  to  recall  every  word  Susan  had  said  to 
him;  this  done,  George  took  up  the  enclosure. 

"Stop,  here  is  something  for  you.  *  George  Fielding  is 
requested  to  give  this  to  Robinson  for  the  use  of  Thomas  Sin- 
claur.'    There  you  are  Tom  —  well !  —  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Nothing.  It  is  a  name  I  have  not  heard  a  while.  I  did 
not  know  any  creature  but  me  knew  it;  is  it  glamour,  or 
what?" 

"Why,  Tom!  what  is  the  matter?  don't  look  like  that. 
Open  it,  and  let  us  see  what  there  is  inside." 

Robinson  opened  it,  and  there  was  the  five-pound  note  for 
him ,  with  this  line  — 

"If  you  have  regained  the  name  of  Sinclair,  keep  it." 

Robinson  ran  out  of  the  house ,  and  walked  to  and  fro  in 
a  state  of  exaltation. 

"I  'm  well  paid  for  my  journey ;  I  *m  well  paid  for  not  finger- 
ing that  note.  Who  would  not  be  honest  if  they  knew  the 
sweets !  How  could  he  know  my  name?  is  he  really  more  than 
man?    Keep  it?    Will  I  not  I" 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  old  attachment  was  revived.  Robinson  had  always 
a  great  regard  for  George,  and  after  nursing  and  bringing  him 
through  a  dangerous  illness  this  feeling  doubled.  And  as  for 
George ,  the  man  who  had  brought  him  a  letter  from  Susan  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  became  such  a  benefactor  in  his  eyes 
that  he  thought  nothing  good  enough  for  him. 
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In  a  y^  few  days  George  was  about  again  and  on  hii  pony, 
and  he  and  Bobinson  and  Carlo  went  a  shepherding.  One  or 
two  bullocks  had  gone  to  Jericho  while  George  lay  ill,  and  the 
poor  fellow's  heart  was  sore  when  he  looked  at  his  diminished 
substance  and  lost  time.  Robinson  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  business,  and  was  of  great  service  to  George;  but  after 
a  bit  he  found  it  a  dull  life. 

George  saw  this ,  and  said  to  him  — 

"You  would  do  better  in  a  town.  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose 
you,  but  if  you  take  my  acfvice  you  will  turn  your  back  on 
unlucky  George,  and  try  the  paint-brush  in  Bathurst."  For 
Bobinson  had  told  him  all  about  it — and  painted  his  front  door. 

" Can't  afford  to  part  from  Honesty,'*  was  the  firm  reply. 

George  breathed  again.  Bobinson  was  a  great  conifort  to 
the  weak,  solitary,  and  now  desponding  man.  One  day  for 
a  change  they  had  a  thirty-mile  walk,  to  see  a  farmer  that  had 
some  beasts  to  sell  a  great  bargain ;  he  was  going  to  boil  them 
down  if  he  could  not  find  a  customer.  They  found  them  all 
just  sold. 

"Just  my  luck,"  said  George. 

They  came  home  another  way.  Betuming  home ,  George 
was  silent  and  depressed.  Bobinson  was  silent,  but  appeared 
to  be  swelling  with  some  grand  idea.  Every  now  and  then  he 
shot  ahead  under  its  influence.  When  they  got  home  and  were 
seated  at  supper,  he  suddenly  put  this  question  to  George , 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  gold  being  found  in  these  parts?" 

"No I  never!" 

"What,  not  in  any  part  of  the  country?" 

"No!  never!" 

"Well,  that  is  odd!" 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  a  very  bad  country  for  that." 

"  Ay  to  make  it  in ,  but  not  to  find  it  in." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"George,"  said  the  other  lowering  his  voice  mysteriously, 
"  in  our  walk  to-day  we  pkssed  places  that  brought  my  heart 
into  my  mouth ;  for  if  this  was  only  California  those  places  would 
be  pockets  of  gold." 
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''But  you  see  it  is  not  California,  but  Australia,  where  all  the 
world  knows  there  is  nothing  of  what  your  mind  is  running  on." 

"  Don't  say  *  knows,*  say  *  thinks.*  Has  it  ever  been  searched 
for  gold?'* 

"I'll  be  bound  it  has :  or  if  not,  with  so  many  eyes  constantly 
looking  on  every  foot  of  soil  a  speck  or  two  would  have  come 
to  Hght.** 

"  One  would  think  so :  but  it  is  astonishing  how  blind  folks 
are,  till  they  are  taught  how  to  look,  and  where  to  look.  'T  is 
the  mind  that  sees  things  George,  not  the  eye.** 

"Ahl**  said  George  with  a  sigh,  "this  chat  puts  me  in  mind 
of  'The  Grove.'  Do  you  mind  how  you  used  to  pester  every- 
body to  go  out  to  California?" 

"Yes!  and  I  wish  we  were  there  now.** 

*'  And  all  your  talk  used  to  be  gold  —  gold  —  gold.*' 

"As  well  say  it  as  think  it." 

"That  is  true.  Well,  we  shall  be  very  busy  all  day  to-morrow, 
but  in  the  afternoon  dig  for  gold  an  hour  or  two  —  then  you  will 
be  satisfied." 

"But  it  is  no  use  digging  here;  it  was  full  five  and  twenty 
miles  from  here  the  likely-looking  place." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  stop  me  at  the  place?" 

"Why?"  replied  JR-obinson ,  sourly,  "because  his  reverence 
did  so  snub  me  whenever  I  got  upon  that  favourite  topic,  that 
I  really  had  got  out  of  the  habit.  I  was  ashamed  to  say '  George, 
let  us  stop  on  the  road  and  try  for  gold  with  our  finger-nails.* 
I  kpew  I  should  only  get  laughed  at." 

"Well,"  said  George  sarcastically,  "since  the  gold  mine  is 
twenty-five  miles  off",  and  our  work  is  round  about  the  door, 
suppose  we  pen  sheep  to-morrow  —  and  dig  for  gold  when  there 
is  nothing  better  to  be  done." 

Kobinson  sighed. 

Unbucolical  to  the  last  degree  was  the  spirit  in  Which  our 
Bohemian  tended  the  fiocks  next  morning.  His  thoughts  were 
deeper  than  the  soil.  And  every  evening  up  came  the  old 
topic.  Ohl  how  sick  George  got  of  it.  At  last  one  night  he 
said  — 
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"My  lad  I  should  like  to  tell  you  a  story  —  but  I  suppose 
I  shall  make  a  bungle  of  it;  shan^t  cut  the  furrow  clean  I'm 
doubtful." 

"Never  mind;  try!" 

"  Well  then.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  chap  that 
had  heard  or  read  about  treasures  being  found  in  odd  places, 
a  pot  full  of  guineas  or  something:  and  it  took  root  in  his  heart, 
till  nothing  would  serve  him  but  he  must  find  a  pot  of  guineas 
too ;  he  used  to  poke  about  all  the  old  ruins  grubbing  away,  and 
would  have  taken  up  the  floor  of  the  church  —  but  the  church- 
wardens would  not  have  it.  One  morning  he  comes  down 
and  says  to  his  wife,  'It  is  all  right  old  woman,  I  *ve  found  the 
treasure.' 

"  *No !  have  you  though?'  says  she. 

"*Yes!'  says  he?  4eastways,  it  is  as  good  as  found;  it  is 
only  waiting  till  I  've  had  my  breakfast,  and  then  I  *11  go  out  and 
fetch  it  in.' 

"  'La  John  but  how  did  you  find  it?' 

"  'It  was  revealed  to  me  in  a  dream,'  says  he,  as  grave  as 
a  judge. 

"  'And  where  is  it?'  asks  the  old  woman. 

" '  Under  a  tree  in  our  own  orchard  —  no  further,'  says  he. 

" '  Oh ,  John  1  how  long  you  are  at  breakfast  to-day ! ' 

"  Up  they  both  got  and  into  the  orchard. 

"  'Now,  which  tree  is  it  under?' 

"John,  he  scratches  his  head,  'Blest  if  I  know.' 

"  'Why,  you  old  ninny,'  says  the  mistress,  'didn't  you  take 
the  trouble  to  notice?'  » 

"  'That  I  did,'  said  he;  'I  saw  plain  enough  which  tree  it 
was  in  my  dream,  but  now  they  muddle  it  all,  there  are  so  many 
of  'em.' 

" '  Drat  your  stupid  old  head ,'  sa^s  she ,  *  why  didn't  you  put 
a  nick  on  the  right  one  at  the  time?' " 

Kobinson  biurst  out  laughing. 

George  chuckled. 

" '  Oh  I '  said  he ;  there  were  a  pair  of  them  for  wisdom ,  you 
may  take  your  oath  of  that. 
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«  *  Well ;  says  he ,  *  I  must  dig  till  I  find  the  right  one.' 

"The  wife  she  loses  heart  at  this;  for  there  was  eighty 
apple-trees,  and  a  score  of  cherry-trees.  *Mind  you  don't  cut 
the  roots/  says  she,  and  she  heaves  a  sigh. 

"  John  he  gives  them  bad  language  root  and  branch.  *  What 
signifies  cut  or  not  cut;  the  old  faggots  —  they  don't  bear  me 
a  bushel  of  fruit  the  whole  lot.  They  used  to  bear  two  sacks 
a  piece  in  father's  time.    Drat  'em.' 

"  *Well  John,'  says  the  old  woman  smoothing  him  down; 
'  father  used  to  give  them  a  deal  of  attention.' 

"  *T'aint  that!  t'aint  that!'  says  he  quick  and  spiteful-like 
'  they  have  got  old  like  ourselves,  and  good  for  fire-wood.' 

"  Out  pickaxe  and  spade,  and  digs  three  foot  deep  round  one, 
and  finding  nothing  but  mould ,  goes  at  another,  makes  a  little 
'  mound  all  round  him  too  —  no  guinea-pot. 

"Well  the  village  let  him  dig  three  or  four  quiet  enough; 
but  after  that  curiosity  was  awakened,  and  while  John  was 
digging,  and  that  was  all  day,  there  was  mostly  seven  or  eight 
watching  through  the  fence  and  passing  their  jests.  After  a 
bit  a  fashion  came  up  of  flinging  a  stone  or  two  at  John;  then 
John  he  brought  out  his  gun  loaded  with  dust-shot  along  with 
his  pick  and  spade,  and  the  first  stone  came  he  fired  sharp  in 
that  direction  and  then  loaded  again.  So  they  took  that  hint, 
and  John  dug  on  in  peace  —  till  about  the  fourth  Sunday —  and 
then  the  parson  had  a  slap  at  him  in  church.  *  Folks  were  not 
to  heap  up  to  themselves  treasures  on  earth'  was  all  his  dis- 
course." 

"Well  but"  said  Robinson  "this  one  was  only  heaping  up 
mould."  , 

"  So  it  seemed  when  he  had  dug  the  five-  score  holes ,  for  no 
pot  of  gold  didn't  come  to  light.  Then  the  neighbours  called 
the  orchard  *  Jacobs*  Folly;'  his  name  was  Jacobs  —  John 
Jacobs. 

"  *  N<fw  then  wife,'  says  he ,  *  suppose  you  and  I  look  out  for 
another  village  to  live  in ,  for  their  gibes  are  more  than  I  can 
bear.'" 

"  Old  woman  begins  to  cry.    *Been  here  so  long  —  brought 
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me  home  here  John  —  when  we  were  first  married  John  —  and 
I  was  a  comely  lass,  and  you  the  smartest  young  man  I  ever 
saw,  to  my  fancy  any  way;  couldn't  sleep  or  eat  my  victuals  in 
any  house  but  this.' 

"*OhI  couldn't  ye?  Well  then,  we  must  stay;  perhaps  it 
will  blow  over.' 

"*Like  everything  else  John;  but  dear  John,  do  ye  fill  in 
those  holes ;  the  youn^  folk  come  far  and  wide  on  Sundays  to 
see  them.' 

"  *  Wife  I  haven't  the  heart'  sajns  he.  *  You  see ,  when  I  was 
digging  for  the  treasure  I  was  always  a  going  to  find,  it  kept  my 
heart  up ;  but  take  out  shovel  and  fill  them  in  —  I'd  as  lieve  dine 
off  white  of  egg  on  a  Sunday.'  So  for  six  blessed  months  the 
heaps  were  out  in  the  heat  and  frost,  till  the  end  of  February, 
and  then  when  the  weather  broke  the  old  man  takes  heart  and 
fills  them  in,  and  the  village  soon  forgot  *  Jacobs'  Folly'  because 
it  was  out  of  sight. 

"  Comes  April,  and  out  burst  the  trees.  *  Wife,'  says  he  '  our 
bloom  is  richer  than  I've  known  it  this  many  a  year,  it  is  richer 
than  our  neighbours'.'  Bloom  dies,  and  then  out  come  about 
a  million  little  green  things  quite  hard." 

"Ay!  ay!"  said  Robinson;  "I  see." 

"Michaelmas -day  the  old  trees  were  staggering,  and  the 
branches  down  to  the  ground  with  the  crop ,  thirty  shillings 
on  every  tree  one  with  another;  and  so  on  for  the  next  year,  and 
the  next;  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  according  to  the 
year.  Trees  were  old,  and  wanted  a  change.  His  letting  in  the 
air  to  them,  and  turning  the  subsoil  up  to  the  frost  and  sun,  had 
renewed  their  youth.  So  by  that  he  learned  that  tillage  is  the 
way  to  get  treasure  from  the  earth.  Men  are  ungrateftil  at 
times ,  but  the  soil  is  never  ungrateful,  it  always  makes  a  return 
for  the  pains  we  give  it." 

"Well  George"  said  Robinson,  "thank  you  for  your  story; 
it  is  a  very  good  one,  and  after  it  I'll  never  dig  for  gold  in  a 
garden.  But  now  suppose  a  bare  rock  or  an  old  river's  bed ,  or 
a  mass  of  shingles  or  pipe-clay,  would  you  dig  or  manure  them 
for  crops?" 
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"  Why  of  course  not." 

"Well  those  are  the  sort  of  places  in  which  nature  has 
planted  a  yellower  crop  and  a  richer  crop  than  tillage  ever  pro- 
duced. And  I  believe  there  are  plumbs  of  gold  not  thirty  miles 
from  here  in  such  spots  waiting  only  to  be  dug  out." 

"Well  Tom,  I  have  wasted  a  parable,  that  is  all.  Good 
night  I  hope  to  sleep  and  be  ready  for  a  good  day's  work  to- 
morrow. You  shall  dream  of  digging  up  gold  here  —  if  you 
Uke." 

"I'll  never  speak  of  it  again"  said  Robinson  doggedly. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  man  a  bad  companion ,  interdict  alto- 
gether the  topic  that  happens  to  interest  him. 

Robinson  ceased  to  vent  his  chimera.  So  it  swelled  and 
swelled  in  his  heart,  and  he  became  silent,  absorbed,  absent, 
and  out  of  spirits. 

"Ah!"  thought  George  "poor  fellow  he  is  very  dull.  He 
won't  stay  beside  me  piuch  longer." 

This  conviction  was  so  strong  that  he  hesitated  to  close  with 
an  advantageous  offer  that  came  to  him  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Winchester.  That  gentleman  had  taken  a  lease  of  a  fine  run 
some  thirty  miles  from  George.  He  had  written  George  that 
he  was  to  go  and  look  at  it,  and  if  he  liked  it  better  than  his  own 
he  was  to  take  it.  Mr.  Winchester  could  make  no  consider- 
able use  of  either  for  some  time  to  come. 

George  hesitated.  He  left  himself  so  weak -handed  with 
only  Robinson,  who  might  leave  him,  and  a  shepherd  lad  he  had 
just  hired.  However  his  hands  were  unexpectedly  strength- 
ened. 

One  day  as  the  two  friends  were  washing  a  sheep  an  armed 
savage  suddenly  stood  before  them.  Robinson  dropped  the 
sheep  and  stood  on  his  defence,  but  George  cried  out  "No !  no  I 
it  is  Jacky  I  Why  Jacky,  where  on  earth  have  you  been? "  And 
he  came  warmly  towards  him.  Jacky  fled  to  a  small  eminence, 
and  made  warlike  preparation^. 

You  stop  you  a  good  while  and  I  speak.    Who  you?" 
Who  am  I?  stupid.    Why  who  should  I  be  but  George 
Fielding?" 

8* 
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"I  see  you  one  George  Fielding,  but  I  not  know  you  dis 
George  Fielding.  George  die.  I  see  him  die.  You  alive.  You 
please  you  call  dog  Carlo?    Carlo  wise  dog." 

"  Well  I  never !    Hie  Carlo !  Carlo  1 " 

Up  came  Carlo  full  pelt.  George  patted  him,  and  Carlo 
wagged  his  tail  and  pranced  about  in  the  shape  of  a  reaping- 
hook.  Jacky  came  instantly  down,  showed  his  ivories,  and 
admitted  his  friend's  existence  on  the  word  of  the  dog. 

"Jacky  a  good  deal  glad  because  you  not  dead  now.  When 
black  fellow  die  he  never  live  any  more.  Black  fellow  stupid 
fellow.  I  think  I  like  white  fellow  a  good  deal  bigger  than 
black  fellow.    Now  I  stay  with  you  a  good  while." 

George's  hands  thus  strengthened  he  wrote  and  told  Mr. 
Winchester  he  would  go  to  the  new  ground,  which  as  far  as  he 
could  remember  was  very  good,  and  would  inspect  it,  and  pro- 
bably make  the  exchange  with  thanks. 

It  was  arranged  that  in  two  days'  time  the  three  Mends 
should  go  together,  inspect  the  new  ground,  and  build  a  tem- 
porary hut  there. 

Meantime  Robinson  and  Jacky  made  great  friends.  Robin- 
son showed  him  one  or  two  sleight-of-hand  tricks  that  stamped 
him  at  once  a  superior  being  in  Jacky's  eyes ,  and  Jacky  showed 
Robinson  a  thing  or  two.  He  threw  Iris  boomerang  and  made 
it  travel  a  couple  of  himdred  yards,  and  return  and  hover  over 
his  head  like  a  bird  and  settle  at  his  feet;  but  he  was  shy  of 
throwing  his  spear. 

"Keep  spear  for  when  um  angry,  not  throw  him  straight 
now." 

"Don't  you  believe  that  Tom"  said  George.  "Fact  is  the 
little  varmint  can't  hit  anything  with  'em.  Now  look  at  that 
piece  of  bark  leaning  against  that  tree.  You  don't  hit  it.  Come, 
try  Jacky?" 

Jacky  yawned  and  threw  a  spear  carelessly.  It  went  close 
by  but  did  not  hit  it. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  "  said  George.  "  I'd  stand  before  him 
and  his  spears  all  day  with  nothing  but  a  cricket-stump  m  my 
hand,  and  never  be  hit,  and  never  brag  neither." 
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^acky  showed  his  ivories. 

"When  I  down  at  Sydney  white  man  put  up  a  little  wood  and 
a  bit  of  white  money  for  Jacky.  Then  Jacky  throw  straight  a 
good  deal." 

"Now  hark  to  that!  black  skin  or  white  skin  'tis  all  the 
same;  we  can't  do  our  best  till  we  are  paid  for  it.  Don't  you 
encourage  him  Tom,  I  won't  have  it." 

The  two  started  early  one  fine  morning  for  the  new  ground 
distant  full  thirty  miles.  At  first  starting  Kobinson  was  in  high 
glee ;  his  nature  delighted  in  change ;  but  George  was  sad  and 
silent.  Three  times  he  had  changed  his  ground  and  always  for 
the  better.  But  to  what  end.  These  starts  in  early  morning 
for  fresh  places  used  once  to  make  him  buoyant,  but  not  now. 
AH  that  was  over.  He  persisted  doggedly,  and  did  his  best  like 
a  man ,  but  in  his  secret  heart  not  one  grain  of  hope  was  left. 
Indeed  it  was  but  the  other  day  he  had  written  to  Susan  and  told 
her  it  was  not  possible  he  could  make  a  thousand  pounds.  The 
difficulties  were  too  many,  and  then  his  losses  had  been  too 
great.  And  he  told  her  he  felt  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  keep  her 
to  her  promise.  "You  would  waste  all  your  youth  Susan  dear 
waiting  for  me."  And  he  told  her  how  he  loved  her  and  never 
should  love  another;  but  left  her  free. 

To  add  to  his  troubles  he  was  scarcely  well  of  the  fever  when 
he  caught  a  touch  of  rheumatism.  And  the  stalwart  young 
fellow  limped  along  by  Kobinson's  side  and  instead  of  his  dis- 
tancing, Jacky  as  he  used  in  better  days,  Jacky  rattled  on  a-head 
and  having  got  on  the  trail  of  an  opossum  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  hunting  it  down  and  then  following  the  human  trail. 

"Me  catch  you  before  the  sun  go,  and  bring  opossum  — 
then  we  eat  a  good  deal."  And  off  glided  Jacky  after  his 
opossum. 

The  pair  plodded  and  limped  on  in  gloomy  silence,  for  at  a 
part  of  the  road  where  they  emerged  from  green  meadows 
on  rocks  and  broken  ground  Robinson's  tongue  had  suddenly 
ceased. 

They  plodded  on,  one  sad  and  stiff  the  other  thoughtful. 
Any  one  meeting  the  pair  would  have  pitied  them.    Ill-success 
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was  stamped  on  them.  Their  features  were  so  good,  their 
fortunes  so  unkind.  Their  clothes  were  sadly  worn,  their  beards 
neglected,  their  looks  thoughtful  and  sad.  The  convert  to 
honesty  stole  more  than  one  look  at  the  noble  figure  that 
limped  beside  him  and  the  handsome  face  in  which  gentle  un- 
complaining sorrow  seemed  to  be  a  tenant  for  life.  And  to  the 
credit  of  our  nature  be  it  said  that  his  eyes  filled  and  his  heart 
yearned. 

"  Oh  Honesty ! "  said  he  "  you  are  ill-paid  here.  I  have  been 
well-paid  for  my  little  bit  of  you,  but  here  is  a  life  of  honesty 
and  a  life  of  ill-luck  and  bitter  disappointment.  Poor  George ! 
poor  dear  George  I  Leave  you?  never  while  I  have  hands  to 
work  and  a  brain  to  devise." 

They  now  began  slowly  to  mount  a  gentle  slope  that  ended 
in  a  long  black  snake-like  hill. 

"When  we  get  to  that  hill  we  shall  see  my  new  pasture," 
said  George.  "New  or  old  I  doubt  'twill  be  all  the  same."  And 
he  sighed  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

Meantime  Jacky  had  killed  his  opossum  and  was  now 
following  their  trail  at  an  easy  trot. 

Leaving  the  two  sad  ones  with  worn  clothes  and  heavy 
hearts  plodding  slowly  and  stiffly  up  the  long  rough  slope,  our 
story  runs  on  before  and  gains  the  rocky  platform  they  are 
making  for  and  looks  both  ways  —  back  towards  the  sad  ones 
and  forward  over  a  grand  long  sweeping  valley.  This  pasture 
is  rich  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  this  huge  backbone  of 
rock  that  comes  from  the  stony  mountains  and  pierces  and 
divides  the  meadows  as  a  cape  the  sea.  In  the  fore-ground  the 
grass  suffers  from  its  stern  neighbour,  is  cut  up  here  and  there 
by  the  channels  of  defunct  torrents,  and  dotted  with  fragments 
of  rock,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  pierced  the  bosom  of  the 
soil  from  below ,  others  have  been  detached  at  different  epochs 
from  the  parent  rock  and  rolled  into  the  valley:  but  these 
wounds  are  only  discovered  on  inspection ;  at  a  general  glance 
from  the  rocky  road  into  the  dale  the  prospect  is  large  rich  and 
laughing;  fairer  pastures  are  to* be  found  in  that  favoured  land, 
but  this  sparkles  at  you  like  an  emerald  roughly  set,  and  where 
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the  backbone  of  rock  giyes  a  sudden  twist  bursts  out  all  at  once 
broad  smiling  in  your  face  —  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  eyery 
bush  a  thousand  nosegays. 

At  the  angle  above  mentioned ,  which  commanded  a  double 
view,  a  man  was  standing  watching  some  object  or  objects  not 
visible  to  his  three  companions;  they  were  working  some  yards 
lower  down  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet  that  brawled  and  bounded 
down  the  hill.  Every  now  and  then  an  inquiry  was  shouted 
up  to  that  individual,  who  was  evidently  a  sort  of  scout  or 
sentinel. 

At  last  one  of  the  men  in  the  ravine  came  up  and  bade  the 
scout  go  down, 

"I'll  soon  tell  you  whether  we  shall  have  to  knock  off  work." 
And  he  turned  the  comer  and  disappeared. 

He  shaded  both  his  eyes  with  his  h^ids,  for  the  sun  was 
glaring.  About  a  mile  off  he  saw  two  men  coming  slowly  up  by 
a  zig-zag  path  towards  the  very  point  where  he  stood.  Pre- 
sently the  men  stopped  and  examined  the  prospect,  each  in  his 
own  way.  The  taller  one  took  a  wide  survey  of  the  low  ground, 
and  calling  his  companion  to  him  appeared  to  point  out  to  him 
some  beauty  or  peculiarity  of  the  region.  Our  scout  stepped 
back  and  called  down  to  his  companions, 

"Shepherds!" 

He  then  strolled  back  to  his  post  with  no  particular  anxiety. 
Arrived  there  his  uneasiness  seemed  to  revive.  The  shorter  of 
the  two  strangers  had  lagged  behind  his  comrade,  and  the 
watcher  observed  that  he  was  carrying  on  a  close  and  earnest 
inspection  of  the  ground  in  detail.  He  peered  into  the  hollows 
and  loitered  in  every  ravine.  This  gave  singular  offence  to  the 
keen  eye  that  was  now  upon  him.  Presently  he  was  seen  to  stop 
and  call  his  taller  companion  to  him,  and  point  with  great 
earnestness  first  to  something  at  their  feet,  then  to  the  back- 
bone of  rocks ;  and  it  so  happened  by  mere  accident  that  his 
finger  took  nearly  the  direction  of  the  very  spot  where  the  ob- 
server of  all  his  movements  stood.  The  man  started  back  out  of 
sight,  and  called  in  a  low  voice  to  his  comrades, 

"Come  here." 
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They  came  straggling  up  with  troubled  and  lowering  faces. 

"Lie  down  and  watch  them,"  said  the  leader. 

The  men  stooped  and  crawled  forward  to  some  stunted 
bushes ,  behind  which  they  lay  down  and  watched  in  silence  the 
unconscious  pair  who  were  now  about  two  tolongs  distant. 
The  shorter  of  the  two  still  Joitered  behind  his  companion,  and 
inspected  the  ground  with  particular  interest.  The  leader  of 
the  band,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Black  Will,  muttered  a 
curse  upon  his  inquisitiveness.  The  others  assented  all  but  one, 
a  huge  fellow  whom  the  others  addressed  as  Jem. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Jem,  "dozens  pass  this  way  and  are  none 
the  wiser." 

"  Ay ,"  repKed  Black  Will ,  "  with  their  noses  in  the  air.  But 
that  is  a  notice-taking  fellow.  Look  at  him  with  his  eyes  for 
ever  on  the  rocks,  or  in  the  gullies,  or  —  there  if  he  is  not 
picking  up  a  stone  and  breeiking  it!" 

"Hal  ha!"  laughed  Jem  incredulously,  "how  many  thou- 
sand have  picked  up  stones  and  broke  them  and  all,  and  never 
known  what  we  know." 

"He  has  been  in  the  same  oven  as  we ,"  retorted  the  other. 

Here  one  of  the  others  put  in  his  word.  "That  is  not  likely 
captain ;  but  if  it  is  so  there  are  no  two  ways.  A  secret  is  no 
secret  if  all  the  world  is  to  know  it." 

"  You  remember  our  oath  Jem ,"  said  the  leader  sternly. 

"Why  should  I  forget  it  more  than  another?"  replied  the 
other  angrily. 

"Have  yo*  all  your  knives?"  asked  the  captain  gloomily. 

The  men  nodded  assent. 

"Cross  them  with  me  as  we  did  when  we  took  our  oath 
first." 

The  men  stretched  out  each  a  brawny  arm,  and  a  long  sharp 
knife,  so  that  all  the  points  came  together  in  a  focus;  and  this 
action  suited  well  with  their  fierce  and  animal  features,  their 
long  neglected  beards,  their  matted  hair,  and  their  gle&mmg 
eyes.  It  looked  the  prologue  to  some  deed  of  blood.  This 
done ,  at  another  word  firom  their  ruffianly  leader  they  turned 
away  from  the  angle  in  the  rock  and  plunged  hastily  down  the 
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ravine;    out  they  had  scarcely  taken  thirty  steps  when  they 
suddenly  disappeared. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  small  stream  I  have  mentioned 
was  a  cavern  of  irregulaj  shape  that  served  these  men  for  a 
habitation  and  place  of  concealment.  Nature  had  not  done  all. 
The  stone  was  soft,  and  the  natural  cavity  had  been  enlarged 
aod  made  a  comfortable  retreat  enough  for  the  hardy  men 
whose  home  it  was.  A  few  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  on 
one  side  grew  a  stout  bush  that  added  to  the  shelter  and  the 
concealment,  and  on  the  other  the  men  themselves  had  placed 
two  or  three  huge  stones,  which,  from  the  attitude  the  rogues 
had  given  them,  appeared,  like  many  others,  to  have  rolled 
thither  years  ago  from  the  rock  above. 

In  this  retreat  the  whole  band  were  now  silently  couched, 
two  of  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave ,  Black  Will  and  another 
lying  flat  on  their  stomachs  watching  the  angle  of  the  road  for 
the  two  men  who  must  pass  that  way,  and  listening  for  every 
sound.  Black  Will  was  carefully  and  quietly  sharpening  his 
knife  on  one  of  the  stones,  and  casting  back  every  now  and  then 
a  meaning  glance  to  his  companions.  The  pertinacity  with 
which  he  held  to  his  idea  began  to  tell  on  them,  and  they  sat  in 
an  attitude  of  sullen  and  terrible  suspicion.  But  Jem  wore  a 
look  of  contemptuous  incredulity.  However  small  a  society 
may  be,  if  it  is  a  human  one,  jealousy  shall  creep  in.  Jem 
grudged  Black  Will  his  captaincy.  Jem  was  intellectually  a  bit 
of  a  brute:  he  was  a  stronger  man  than  Will,  and  therefore 
thought  it  hard  that  merely  because  Will  was  a  keener  spirit. 
Will  should  be  over  him.  Half  an  hour  passed  thus,  and  the 
two  travellers  did  not  make  their  appearance. 

"Not  even  coming  this  way  at  all,"  said  Jem. 

"Hush!"  replied  Will  sternly,  "hold  your  tongue.  They 
must  come  this  way,  and  they  can't  be' far  off.  Jem,  you  can 
crawl  out  and  see  where  they  are,  if  you  are  clever  enough  to 
keep  that  great  body  out  of  sight." 

Jem  resented  this  doubt  cast  upon  his  adroitness,  and 
crawled  out  among  the  bushes.    He  had  scarcely  got  twenty 
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yards  when  he  halted  and  made  a  signal  that  the  men  were  in 
sight.     Soon  afterwards  he  came  back  with  less  precaution. 

"They  are  sitting  eating  their  dinner  close  by,  just  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  rock  —  shepherds,  as  I  told  you  —  got  a  dog. 
Go  yourself  if  you  don't  believe  me." 

The  leader  went  to  the  spot,  and  soon  after  returned  and 
said  quietly, 

"  Pals  I  dare  say  he  is  right.  Lie  still  till  they  have  had  their 
dinner;  they  are  going  farther  no  doubt." 

Soon  after  this  he  gave  a  hasty  signal  of  silence ,  for  George 
and  Bobinson  at  that  moment  came  round  the  comer  of  the 
rock  and  stood  on  the  road  not  fifty  yards  above  them.  Here 
they  paused  as  the  valley  burst  on  their  view,  and  George 
pointed  out  its  qualities  to  his  comrade. 

"It  is  not  first-rate  Tom,  but  there  is  good  grass  in  patches, 
and  plenty  of  water." 

Robinson,  instead  of  replying  or  giving  his  mind  to  the 
prospect  said  to  George, 

"Why,  where  is  he?" 

"Who?" 

"The  man  that  I  saw  standing  at  this  comer  a  while  ago. 
He  came  round  this  way  Til  be  sworn." 

"  He  is  gone  away  I  suppose.  I  never  saw  any  one  for  my 
part." 

"I  did  though.  Gone  away?  How  could  he  go  away? 
The  road  is  in  sight  for  miles,  and  not  a  creature  on  it.  He  is 
vanished." 

"I  don't  see  him  any  way  Tom." 

"Of  course  you  don't,  he  is  vanished  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  I  don't  like  gentlemen  that  vanish  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth." 

"  How  suspicious  you  are  I  Bush-rangers  again,  I  suppose. 
They  are  always  mnning  in  your  mind  —  them  and  gold." 

"You  know  the  country  George.  Here  take  my  stick." 
And  he  handed  George  a  long  stick  with  a  heavy  iron  ferule. 
"If  a  man  is  safe  here  he  owes  it  to  himself,  not  to  his  neigh- 
bom:." 
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"Then  why  do  you  giye  me  your  weapon?"  said  George 
with  a  smile. 

"I  haven't,"  was  the  reply.  "I  carry  my  sting  out  of  sight 
like  a  humble  bee." 

And  Mr.  Kobinson  winked  mysteriously,  and  the  process 
seemed  to  relieve  his  mind  and  soothe  his  suspicions.  He  then 
fell  to  inspecting  the  rocks;  and  when  George  pointed  out  to 
him  the  broad  and  distant  pastiure  he  said  in  an  absent  way, 
"Yes;"  and  turning  round  George  found  him  with  his  eyes 
glued  to  the  ground  at  his  feet,  and  his  mind  in  a  deep  reverie. 
George  was  vexed,  and  said  somewhat  warmly, 

"  Why  Tom,  the  place  is  worth  looking  at  now  we  are  come 
to  it,  surely." 

Robinson  made  no  direct  reply. 

"George,"  said  he  thoughtfully,  "how  far  have  you  got 
towards  your  thousand  pounds?  " 

"Oh,  Tom!  don't  ask  me,  don't  remind  me!  How  can  I 
ever  make  it?  No  market  within  a  thousand  miles  of  any  place 
in  this  confounded  country!  Forced  to  boil  down  sheep  into 
tallow,  and  sell  them  for  the  price  of  a  wild  duck!  I  have 
left  my  Susan,  and  I  have  lost  her.  Oh,  why  did  you  remind 
me?" 

"  So  much  for  the  farming  lay.  Don't  you  be  down-hearted, 
there's  better  cards  in  the  pack  than  the  five  of  spades;  and  the 
farther  I  go  and  the  more  I  see  of  this  countrj^  the  surer  I  am. 
There  is  a  good  day  coming  for  you  and  me.  Listen  George. 
When  I  shut  my  eyes  for  a  moment  now  where  I  stand,  and  then 
open  them  —  I'm  in  California." 

"Dreaming?" 

"No,  wide  awake  —  wider  than  you  are  now.  George,  look 
at  these  hills;  you  could  not  tell  them  from  the  golden  range  of 
California.  But  that  is  not  all;  when  you  look  into  them  you 
find  they  are  made  of  the  same  stufif  too  —  granite,  mica,  and 
quartz.    Now  don't  you  be  cross." 

"No!  no!  why  should  I?  Show  me"  said  George  trying  out 
of  kind-heartedness  to  take  an  interest  in  this  subject  which  had 
80  often  wearied  him. 
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"Well  here  are  two  of  them;  that  great  dark  bit  out  there  is 
mica,  and  all  this  that  runs  in  a  vein  like  is  quartz.  Quartz  and 
mica  are  the  natural  home  of  gold :  and  some  gold  is  to  be  found  at 
home  still,  but  the  main  of  it  has  been  washed  out  and  scattered 
like  seed  all  over  the  neighbouring  clays.  You  see  George  the 
world  is  a  thousand  times  older  than  most  folks  think,  and 
water  has  been  working  upon  gold  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years  before  ever  a  man  stood  upon  the  earth,  ay  or  a  dog  either, 
Carlo ,  for  as  wise  as  you  look  squatting  out  there  thinking  of 
nothing  and  pretending  to  be  thinking  of  everything." 

"Well,  drop  gold*'  said  George,  "and  tell  me  what  this  is" 
and  he  handed  Eobinson  a  small  fossil. 

Robinson  eyed  it  with  wonder  and  interest. 

"Where  on  earth  did  you  find  this?" 

"Hard  by;  what  is  it?" 

"Plenty  of  these  in  California.  What  is  it?  Why  111  tfeU 
you :  it  is  a  pale  old  Joey." 

"You  don't  say  so;  looks  like  a  shell." 

"  Sit  down  a  moment  George,  and  let  us  look  at  it.  He  bids 
me  drop  gold  —  and  then  goes  and  shows  me  a  proof  of  gold 
that  never  deceived  us  out  there." 

"You  are  mad.  How  can  this  be  a  sign  of  gold?  I  tell  ye  it 
is  a  shell." 

"And  I  tell  you  that  where  these  things  are  found  among 
mica  quartz  and  granite ,  there  gold  is  to  be  found  if  men  have 
the  wit  the  patience  and  the  skill  to  look  for  it.  I  can't  tell  you 
why;  the  laws  of  gold  puzzle  deeper  heads  than  mine,  but  so  it 
is.  I  seem  to  smell  gold  all  round  me  here."  And  Kobinson 
flushed  all  over,  so  powerfully  did  the  great  idea  of  gold  seated 
here  on  his  native  throne  grapple  and  agitate  his  mind. 

"Tom"  said  the  other  dorggedly,  "if  there  is  as  much  gold 
on  the  ground  of  New  South  Wales  as  will  meike  me  a  wedding- 
ring  —  I'm  a  Dutchman;"  and  he  got  up  calmly  and  jerked  the 
pale  old  Joey  a  tremendous  way  into  the  valley. 

This  action  put  Robinson's  blood  up.  "George,"  cried  he, 
springing  up  like  fire  and  bringing  his  foot  down  sharp  upon  the 
rocky  floor  "If  I  don't  stand  upon  gold  —  I'm  d  —  d  1" 
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And  a  wild  but  true  inspiration  seemed  to  be  upon  the  man; 
a  stranger  could  hardly  have  helped  believing  him,  but  George 
had  heard  a  good  deal  of  this,  though  the  mania  had  never  gone 
quite  so  far.  He  said  quickly  "Come,  let  us  go  down  into  the 
pasture." 

"Not  I"  replied  Robinson;  "come,  George,  prejudice  is 
for  babies ,  experience  for  men.  Here  is  an  unknown  country 
with  all  the  signs  of  gold  thicker  than  ever.  I  have  got  a  cala- 
bash —  stay  and  try  for  gold  in  this  gully;  it  looks  tO  me  just 
like  the  mouth  of  a  purse." 

"Not  I." 

"I  will  then." 

"Why  not?  I  don't  think  you  will  find  anything  in  it,  but 
any  way  you  will  have  a  better  chance  when  I  am  not  by  to  spoil 
you.  Luck  is  all  against  me.  If  I  want  rain  comes  drought;  if 
I  want  sun,  look  for  a  deluge,  if  there  is  money  to  be  made  by 
a  thing  I'm  out  of  it;  to  be  lost,  I'm  in  it;  if  I  loved  a  vixen 
she'd  drop  into  my  arms  like  a  medlar;  I  love  an  angel  and  that 
is  why  I  shall  never  have  her,  never:  from  a  game  of  marbles  to 
the  game  of  life  I  never  had  a  grain  of  luck  like  other  people. 
Leave  me  Tom  and  try  if  you  can  find  gold;  you  will  have  a 
chance  my  poor  fellow  if  unlucky  George  is  not  aside  you." 

"Leave  you,  George!  not  ifl  know  it." 

"  You  are  to  blame  if  you  don't.  ,  Turn  your  back  on  me  as  I 
did  on  you  in  England." 

"Never! ,  I'd  rather  not  find  gold  than  part  with  honesty. 
There  Fm ^coming  —  let  us  go  —  quick  —  come,  let  us  leave 
here."  And  the  two  men  left  the  road  and  tmned  their  faces 
and  their  steps  across  the  ravine. 

During  all  this  dialogue  the  men  in  the  cave  had  strained 
both  eyes  and  ears  to  comprehend  the  speakers.  The  distance 
was  too  great  for  them  to  catch  all  the  words,  but  this  much  was 
clear  from  the  first  that  one  of  the  men  wished  to  stay  on  the 
spot  for  some  purpose ,  and  the  other  to  go  on ,  but  presently  as 
the  speakers  warmed,  a  word  travelled  down  the  breeze  that 
made  the  four  ruffians  start  and  turn  red  with  surprise  and  the 
next  moment  darken  with  anger  and  apprehension.    The  word 
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came  again  and  again;  they  all  heard  it  —  its  open  vowel  gave 
it  a  sonorous  ring;  it  seemed  to  fly  farther  than  any  other  word 
the  speaker  uttered,  or  perhaps  when  he  came  to  it  he  spoke  it 
louder  than  smaller  words,  or  the  hearer's  ears  were  watching 
for  it. 

The  men  interchanged  terrible  looks,  and  then  they  grasped 
their  knives  and  watched  their  leader's  eye  for  some  deadly 
signal.  Again  and  again  the  word  "g-o-l-d"  came  like  an 
JEolian  note  into  the  secret  cave ,  and  each  time  eye  sought  eye 
and  read  the  unlucky  speaker's  death-warrant  there.  But  when 
George  prevailed  and  the  two  men  started  for  the  valley,  the 
men  in  the  cave  cast  uncertain  looks  on  one  another,  and  he  we 
have  called  Jem  drew  a  long  breath  and  said  bruttdly ,  yet  with 
something  of  satisfaction,  "You  have  saved  your  bacon  this 
time."  The  voices  now  drew  near  and  the  men  crouched  close, 
for  George  and  Robinson  passed  within  fifteen  yards  of  them. 
They  were  talking  now  about  matters  connected  with  George's 
business,  for  Robinson  made  a  violent  effort  and  dropped  his 
favourite  theme  to  oblige  his  comrade.  They  passed  near  the 
cave ,  and  presently  their  backs  were  turned  to  it. 

"Good-bye  my  lads"  whispered  Jem;  "And  curse  you  for 
making  us  lose  a  good  half  hour,"  muttered  another  of  the  gang. 
The  words  were  scarce  out  of  his  mouth  before  a  sudden  rustle 
was  heard  and  there  was  Carlo:  he  had  pulled  up  in  mid  career 
and  stood  transfixed  with  astonishment,  literally  pointing  the 
gang;  it  was  but  for  a  moment  —  he  did  not  like  the  looks  of  the 
men  at  all ;  he  gave  a  sharp  bark  that , made  George  and  Robin- 
son turn  quickly  round,  aad  then  he  went  on  hunting. 

"A  kangaroo!"  shouted  Robinson,  "it  must  have  got  up 
near  that  bush ;  come  and  look  —  if  it  is  we  will  hunt  it  down."jJ 

George  turned  back  with  him,  but  on  reflection  he  said  "  No! 
Tom ,  we  have  a  long  road  to  go ,  let  us  keep  on  if  you  please ! " 
-and  they  once  more  turned  their  backs  to  the  cave,  whistled 
Carlo ,  and  stepped  briskly  out  towards  the  valley.  A  few  yards 
before  them  was  the  brook  I  have  already  noticed  —  it  was 
about  three  yards  broad  at  this  spot;  however,  Robinson,  who 
was  determined  not  to  make  George  lose  any  more  time,   toak 
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the  lead  and  giving  himself  the  benefit  of  a  run,  cleared  it  like  a 
buck:  but  as  he  was  in  the  air  his  eye  caught  some  object  on 
this  side  the  brook,  and  making  a  little  circle  on  the  other  side, 
he  came  back  with  ludicrous  precipitancy,  and  jumping  short 
landed  with  one  foot  on  shore  and  one  in  the  stream.  George 
burst  out  langhing. 

"Do  you  see  this?"  cried  Bobinson. 

"Yes;  somebody  has  been  digging  a  hole  here"  said  George 
yery  coolly. 

"  Come  higher  up"  cried  Bobinson  all  in  a  flutter  —  "do  you 
see  this?" 

"  Yes ;  it  is  another  hole." 

" It  is :  do  you  see  this  wet  too? " 

"I  see  there  has  been  some  water  spilt  by  the  brook  side." 

"What  kind  of  work  has  been  done  here?  have  they  been 
digging  potatoes ,  farmer?" 

"Don't  be  foolish  Tom." 

"Is  it  any  kind  of  work  you  know?  Here  is  another  trench 
dug." 

"No !  it  is  nothing  in  my  way,  that  is  the  truth." 

"But  it  is  work  the  signs  of  which  1  know  as  well  as  you 
know  a  ploughed  field  from  a  turnpike-road." 

"Why,  what  is  it  then?" 

"  It  is  gold  washing." 

"  You  don't  say  so ,  Tom." 

"This  is  gold  washing  as  beginners  practise  it  in  California 
and  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  wherever  gold-dust  is  found.  They 
have  been  working  with  a  pan,  they  haven't  got  such  a  thing  as 
a  cradle  in  this  country.  Come  lower  down;  this  was  yester- 
day's work ,  let  us  find  to-day's." 

The  two  men  now  ran  down  the  stream  busy  as  dogs  hunting 
an  otter.  A  little  lower  down  they  found  both  banks  of  the 
stream  pitted  with  holes  about  two  feet  deep  and  the  sides 
drenched  with  water  from  it. 

"Well,  if  it  is,  so  you  need  not  look  so  pale :  why  dear  me 
how  pale  you  are  Tom  I " 

"You  would  be  pale**  gasped  Tom  "if  you  could  see  what  a 
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day  this  is  for  you  and  me ,  ay !  an4  for  all  the  world ,  old  Eng- 
land especially.  George  in  a  month  there  will  be  five  thousand 
men  working  round  tWs  little  spot.  Ay!  come,"  cried  he, 
shouting  wildly  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "there  is  plenty  for  all. 
Gold!  gold!  gold!  I  have  found  it.  I  Tom  Robinson,  I've 
found  it,  and  I  grudge  it  to  no  man.  I,  a  thief  that  was,  make 
a  present  of  it  to  Its  rightful  owner  and  that  is  all  the  world. 
Here  gold!  gold!  gold!" 

Though  George  hardly  understood  his  companion's  words 
he  was  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  even 
as  Robinson  spoke  his  cheeks  in  turn  flushed  and  his  eyes 
flashed,  and  he  grasped  his  friend's  hands  warmly,  and  cried 
"  Gold  !  gold  !  blessings  on  it  if  it  takes  me  to  Susan;  gold  I 
gold!" 

The  poor  fellows'  triumph  and  friendly  exultation  lasted  but 
a  moment;  the  words  were  scarce  out  of  Robinson's  mouth, 
when  to  his  surprise  George  started  from  him,  turned  very  pale, 
but  at  the  same  time  lifted  his  iron  shod  stick  high  in  the  air 
and  clenched  his  teeth  with  desperate  resolution.  Four  men 
with  shaggy  beards  and  wild  faces  and  murderous  eyes  were 
literally  upon  them ,  each  with  a  long  glittering  knife  raised  in 
the  air. 

At  that  fearful  moment  George  learned  the  value  of  a  friend 
that  had  seen  adventure  and  crime ;  rapid  and  fierce  and  unex- 
pected as  the  attack  was,  Robinson  was  not  caught  ofif  his 
guard.  His  hand  went  like  lightning  into  his  bosom,  and  the 
assailants  in  the  very  act  of  striking  were  met  in  the  face  by  the 
long  glistening  barrels  of  a  rifle  revolver,  while  the  cool  wicked 
eye  behind  it  showed  them  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  in  that 
quarter  from  flurry,  or  haste,  or  indecision. 

The  two  men  nearest  the  revolver  started  back,  the  other 
two  neither  recoiled  ndr  advanced,  but  merely  hung  fire. 
George  made  a  movement  to  throw  himself  upon  them;  but 
Robinson  seized  him  fiercely  by  the  arm  —  he  said  steadily  but 
sternly,  "Keep  cool  young  man  —  no  running  among  their 
knives  while  they  are  four.  Strike  across  me  and  I  shall  guard 
you  till  we  have  thinned  'em." 
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"  WiU  you?  "  said  Black  Will ,  "  here  pals  I " 

The  four  assailants  came  together  like  a  fan  for  a  moment 
and.  took  a  whisper  from  their  leader.  They  then  spread  out 
like  a  fan  and  began  to  encircle  their  antagonists  so  as  to  attack 
on  both  sides  at  once. 

"Back  to  the  water  George,"  cried  Robinson  quickly,  "to 
the  broad  part  here." 

Bobinson  calculated  that  the  stream  would  protect  his  rear, 
and  that  safe  he  was  content  to  wait  and  profit  by  the  slightest 
error  of  his  numerous  assailants ;  this  however  was  to  a  certain 
degree  a  miscalculation,  for  the  huge  ruffian  we  have  called 
Jem,  sprang  boldly  across  the  stream  higher  up  and  prepared  to 
attack  the  men  behind  the  moment  they  should  be  engaged 
with  his  comrades.  The  others  no  sooner  saw  him  in  position 
than  they  rushed  desperately  upon  George  and  Robinson  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  and  as  they  came  on  Jem  came  flying  knife 
in  hand  to  plunge  it  into  Robinson's  back.  As  the  front 
assailants  neared  them,  true  to  hjis  promise,  Robinson  fired 
across  George,  and  the  outside  man  received  a  bidlet  in  his 
shoulder-blade,  and  turning  round  like  a  top  fell  upon  his 
knees.  Unluckily  George  wasted  a  blow  at  Uiis  man  which 
sung  idly  over  him,  he  dropping  his  head  and  losing  his  knife 
and  his  powers  at  the  very  moment.  By  this  means  Robinson 
the  moment  he  had  fired  his  pistol  had  no  less  than  three 
assailants;  one  of  these  George  struck  behind  the  neck  so 
furiously  with  a  back-handed  stroke  of  his  iron-shod  stick  that 
he  fell  senseless  at  Robinson's  feet.  The  other,  met  in  front  by 
the  revolver,  recoiled,  but  kept  Robinson  at  bay  while  Jem 
sprang  on  him  from  the  rear.  This  attack  was  the  most 
dangerous  of  all ;  in  fact  neither  Robinson  nor  George  had  time 
to  defend  themselves  against  him  even  if  they  had  seen  him, 
whi^ch  they  did  not.  Now  as  Jem  was  in  the  very  act  of  making 
his  spring  from  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  a  spear  glanced  like 
a  streak  of  light  past  the  principal  combatants  and  pierced  Jem 
through  and  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  and  there 
stood  Jacky  at  forty  yards  distance  with  the  hand  'still  raised 
It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  IL  9 
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from  whicli  the  spear  had  flown,  and  his  emu-like  eye  glittering 
with  the  light  of  battle. 

Jem  instead  of  bounding  clear  over  the  stream  fell  heavily 
into  the  middle  of  it  and  lay  writhing  and  floundering  at 
George's  mercy,  who  turning  in  alarm  at  the  sound  stood  over 
him  with  his  long  deadly  staff,  whirling  and  swinging  round  his 
head  in  the  air,  while  Kobinson  placed  one  foot  firmly  on  the 
stunned  man's  right  arm  and  threatened  the  leader  Black  Will 
with  his  pistol,  and  at  the  same  moment  with  a  wild  and 
piercing  yell  Jacky  came  down  in  leaps  like  a  kangaroo ,  his 
tomahawk  flourished  over  his  head,  his  features  entirely 
changed,  and  the  thirst  of  blood  written  upon  every  inch  of  him. 
Black  Will  was  preparing  to  run  away  and  leave  his  wounded 
companions,  but  at  sight  of  the  fleet  savage  he  stood  still  and 
roared  out  for  mercy. 

"Quarter!  quarter!"  cried  Black  Will. 

"Down  on  your  knees!"  cried  Kobinson  in  a  terrible  voice. 

The  man  fell  on  his  knees,  and  in  that  posture  Jacky  would 
certainly  have  knocked  out  his  brains,  but  that  Kobinson 
pointed  the  pistol  at  his  head  and  forbade  him ;  and  Carlo ,  who 
had  arrived  hastily  at  the  sound  of  battle  in  great  excitement 
but  not  with  clear  ideas,  seeing  Jacky,  whom  he  always  looked 
on  as  a  wild  animal,  opposed  in  some  way  to  Kobinson ,  seized 
him  directly  by  the  leg  from  behind  and  held  him  howling  in  a 
vice.  .  • 

"Hold  your  ciursed  noise  all  of  you,"  roared  Robinson. 
"D'ye  ask  quarter?" 

"Quarter!"  cried  Black  Will. 

"Quarter!"  gurgled Jemu 

"  Quarter! "  echoed  more  faintly  the  wounded  man. 

The  other  was  insensible. 

"Then  throw  me  your  knives." 

The  men  hesitated. 

"Throw  me  them  this  instant  or  — " 

They  threw  down  their  knives. 

"  George  take  them  and  tie  them  up  in  your  wipe." 

George  took  the  knives  and  tied  them  up. 
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"Now  pull  that  big  brute  out  of  the  water  or  he*ll  drown 
himself."  - 

George  and  Jacky  pulled  Jem  out  of  the  water  with  the 
spear  sticking  in  him ;  the  water  was  discoloured  with  his  blood. 

"Pull  the  spear  out  of  him  I" 

George  pulled  and  Jem  roared  with  pain ,  but  the  spear  head 
would  not  come  back  through  the  wound;  then  Jacky  came  up 
and  broke  the  Hght  shaft  ofif  close  to  the  skin ,  and  grasping  the 
head  drew  the  remainder  through  the  wound  forward,  and 
grinned  with  a  sense  of  superior  wisdom. 

By  this  time  the  man  whom  George  had  felled  sat  up  on  his 
beam  ends  winking  and  blinking  and  confused  like  a  great  owl 
at  sunrise. 

Then  Robinson,  who  had  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  had  now  recovered  his  sang-froid ,  made  all  four  captives  sit 
round  together  on  the  ground  in  one  little  lot,  "while  I  show 
you  the  error  of  your  ways,"  said  he.  "I  could  foi^ve  a  rascal 
but  I  hate  a  fool.  You  thought  to  keep  such  a  secret  as  this  all 
to  yourselves  —  you  dunces  —  the  very  birds  in  the  air  would 
carry  it;  it  never  was  kept  secret  in  any  land  and  never  will. 
And  you  would  spill  blood  sooner  than  your  betters  should 
know  it  —  ye  ninny-cum-poops  1  What  the  worse  are  you  for 
our  knowing  it?  If  a  thousand  knew  it  to-day  would  that  lower 
the  price  of  gold  a  penny  an  ounce?  No!  All  the  harm  they 
could  do  you  would  be  this,  that  some  of  them  would  show  you 
where  it  lies  thickest,  and  then  you'd  profit  by  it.  You  had 
better  tie  that  leg  of  yours  up;  you  have  lost  blood  enough  I 
should  say  by  the  look  of  you;  haven't  you  got  a  wipe?  here 
take  mine  —  you  deserve  it  don't  you?  No  man's  luck  hurts 
his  neighbour  at  this  work ;  how  clever  you  were  1  you  have  just 
pitched  on  the  unlikeliest  place  in  the  whole  guUey,  and  you 
wanted  to  kill  the  man  that  would  have  taught  you  which  are 
the  likelier  ones.  I  shall  find  ten  times  as  much  gold  before  the 
sun  sets  as  you  will  find  in  a  week  by  the  side  of  that  stream; 
why  it  hasn't  been  running  above  a  thousand  years  or  two  I 
slMHild  say  by  the  look  of  it;  you  have  got  plenty  to  learn  you 
bloody-minded  greenhorns !    Now  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  con- 
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tinued  Robinson  getting  angry  about  it,  "since  you  are  for 
keeping  dark  what  little  you  know,  Fll  keep  you  dark;  and  in 
ten  minutes  my  pal  here  and  the  yery  nigger  shall  know  more 
about  gold-finding  than  you  know,  so  you  be  off  for  Fm  going 
to  work.  Come,  march!" 

"Where  are  we  to  go,  mate?"  said  the  leader  sullenly. 

"Do  you  see  that  ridge  about  three  miles  west?  well  if  we 
catch  you  on  this  side  of  it  we  will  hang  you  like  wild  cats.  On 
the  other  side  of  it  do  what  you  like ,  and  try  all  you  know ;  but 
this  gully  belongs  to  us  now;  you  wanted  to  take  something 
from  us  that  did  not  belong  to  you  —  our  blood  —  so  now  we 
take  something  from  you  that  didn't  belong  to  us  a  minute  or 
two  ago.  Come  mizzle,  and  no  more  words  or — "  and  he 
pointed  the  tail  of  his  discourse  with  his  revolver. 

The  men  rose,  and  with  sullen  rueful  downcast  looks  moved 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  boundary;  but  one  remained  behind, 
the  man  Jem.  , 

"Weill" 

"  Captain  I  wish  you  would  let  me  join  in  with  you! " 

"What  for?" 

"Well  captain  —  you've  lent  me  your  wipe,  and  I  think  a 
deal  of  it,  for  it's  what  I  did  not  deserve;  but  that  is  not  all. 
You  are  the  best  man  —  and  I  like  to  be  undier  the  best  man  if  I 
must  be  under  anybody." 

Robinson  hesitated  a  moment. 

"Come  here,"  said  he.  The  man  came  and  fronte.d  him. 
"Look  mp  in  the  face!  now  give  me  your  hand  —  quick,  no 
thinking  about  how!"  The  man  gave  him  his  hand  readily. 
Robinson  looked  into  his  eyes.    "  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"Jem." 

"Jem,  we  take  you  on  trial." 

Jem's  late  companions,  who  perfectly  comprehended  what 
was  passing,  turned  and  hooted  the  deserter;  Jem  whose  ideas 
of  repartee  were  primitive,  turned  and  hooted  them  in  reply. 

While  the  men  were  retreating  Robinson  walked  thought- 
ftilly  with  his  hands  behind  him  backwards  and  forwards,  like  a 
great  admiral  on  his  quarter  deck  —  enemy  to  leeward.    Every 
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eye  was  upon  him^  and  watched  him  in  respectful  inquiring 
sUence. 

"Knowledge  is  power;"  this  was  the  man  now,  the  rest 
children. 

"What  tools  have  you?" 

"There  in  a  spade  and  trowel  in  that  hush  captain." 

" Fetch  them  George.    Had'nt  you  a  pan? " 

"  No  captain !  we  used  a  calabash :  he  will  find  it  lower  down." 

George  after  a  little  search  found  all  these  objects,  and 
brought  them  back. 

"Now,"  cried  RobinsoU,  "these  greenhorns  have  been 
washing  in  a  stream  that  runs  now,  but  perhaps  in  the  days  of 
Noah  was  not  a  river  at  all;  but  you  look  at  that  old  bed  of 
a  stream  down  out  there :  that  was  a  much  stronger  stream  than 
this  in  its  day,  and  it  ran  for  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
years  before  it  dried  up." 

"How  cant  you  tell  that"  said  George  resuming  some  of  his 
incredulity. 

"Look  at  those  monstrous  stones  in  it  here  there  and  every- 
where. It  has  been  a  powerful  stream  to  carry  such  masses  with 
it  as  that,  and  it  has  been  runing  many  thousand  years ,  for  see 
how  deep  it  has  eaten  into  its  rocky  sides  here  and  there.  That 
was  a  river  my  lads,  and  washed  gold  down  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  before  ever  Adam  stood  on  the  earth." 

The  men  gave  a  hurrah,  and  George  and  Jacky  prepared  to 
run  and  find  the  treasure. 

"  Stop ,"  cried  Robinson ,  "  you  are  not  at  the  gold  yet  Can 
you  tell  in  what  parts  of  the  channel  it  lies  thick,  and  where 
there  isn*t  enough  to  pay  the  labour  of  washing  it?  Well  I  can 
—  look  at  that  bend  where  the  round  pebbles  are  collected  so, 
there  was  a  strong  eddy  there.  Well  under  the  ridge  of  that 
eddy  is  ten  times  as  much  gold  lying  as  in  the  level  parts.  Stop 
a  bit  again  —  do  you  know  how  deep  or  how  shallow  it  lies  — 
do  you  think  you  can  find  it  by  the  eye?  Do  you  know  what 
clays  it  sinks  through  as  if  they  were  a  sieve,  and  what  stops  it 
like  an  iron  door?  Your  quickest  way  is  to  take  Captain  Ro- 
binson's time  —  and  that  is  now." 
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He  snatched  the  spade,  and  giving  full  vent'to  the  ardour  he 
had  so  long  suppressed  with  difficulty,  plunged  down  a  little 
declivity  that  led  to  the  ancient  stream,  and  drove  hit  spade 
into  its  shingle  the  debris  of  centuries  of  centuries.  George 
sprang  after  him  his  eyes  gleaming  with  hope  and  agitation; 
the  black  followed  in  wonder  and  excitement,  and  the  wounded 
Jem  limped  last,  and,  unable  through  weakness  to  work, 
seated  himself  with  glowing  eyes  upon  that  ancient  river's 
bank. 

"Away  with  all  this  gravel  and  shingle  —  these  are  all  new 
comers  —  the  real  bed  of  the  stream  is  below  all  this,  and  we 
must  get  dowfi  to  that.^' 

Trowel  and  spade  and  tomahawk  went  furiously  to  work,  and 
soon  cleared  away  the  gravel  from  a  surface  of  three  or  four 
feet:  beneath  this  they  found  a  bed  of  grey  clay. 

"Let  us  wash  that,  captain,"  said  Jem  eagerly. 

"No!  Jem,"  was  the  reply,  "that  is  the  way  novices  waste 
their  time.  This  grey  clay  is  porous,  too  porous  to  hold  gold — 
we  must  go  deeper.'* 

Tomahawk  spade  and  trowel  went  furiously  to  work  again. 

"Give  me  the  spade,"  said  George,  and  he  dug  and 
shovelled  out  with  herculean  strength  and  amazing  ardour;  his 
rheumatism  was  gone  and  nerves  came  back  from  that  very 
hour.    ^*  Here  is  a  white  clay." 

"Let  me  see  it  Pipe-clay!  go  no  deeper  George;  if  you 
were  to  dig  a  hundred  feet  you  would  not  find  an  ounce  of  gold 
below  that." 

George  rested  on  his  spade. 

"What  are  we  to  do  then?  try  somewhere  else?" 

"Not  till  we  have  tried  here  fost." 

"But  you  say  there  is  nothing  below  this  pipe-clay." 

"No  more  there  is." 

"WeUthen." 

"  But  1  dont't  say  there  is  nothing  above  it ! !  I " 

"Well  but  there  is  nothing  much  above  it  except  the  grey, 
without  'tis  this  small  streak  of  brownish  clay,  but  that  is  not 
an  inch  thick." 
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"  George !  in  that  inch  lies  all  the  gold  we  are  likely  to  find; 
if  it  is  not  there  we  have  only  to  go  elsewhere.  Now  while  I  get 
water  you  stick  your  spade  in  and  cut  the  brown  clay  away  from 
the  white  it  lies  on.  Don't  leave  a  spot  of  the  brown  sticking  to 
the  white  —  the  lower  part  of  the  brown  clay  is  the  likeliest.** 

A  shower  having  fallen  the  day  before,  Robinson  found 
water  in  a  hole  not  far  distant.  He  filled  his  calabash  and  re- 
turned; meantime  George  and  Jacky  had  got  together  nearly  a 
barrowiul  of  the  brown  or  rather  chocolate -coloured  clay, 
mixed  slightly  with  the  upper  and  lower  strata,  the  grey  and 
white. 

"I  want  yon  calabash,  and  George's  as  well.** 

Robinson  filled  George's  calabash  two-thirds  full  of  the  stuff, 
and  pouring  some  water  upon  it,  said  good-naturedly  to  Jem 
"There  —  you  may  do  the  first  washing  if  you  like.** 

"Thank  you  captain"  said  Jem,  who  proceeded  instantly  to 
stur  and  dissolve  the  clay  aud  pour  it  carefully  away  as  it  dis- 
solved. Jacky  was  sent  for  more  water,  and  this  when  used  as 
described,  ha4  left  the  clay  reduced  to  about  one-sixth  of  its 
original  bulk. 

"Now  captain"  cried  Jem,  in  great  excitement. 

"No  it's  not  now  captain  yet,"  said  Robinson;  "is  that  the 
way  you  do  pan-washing?" 

He  then  took  the  calabash  from  Jem,  and  gave  him  Jacky's 
calabash  two-thirds  full  of  clay  to  treat  like  the  other,  and  this 
being  done,  he  emptied  the  dry  remains  of  one  calabash*  into 
the  other,  and  gave  Jem  a  third  lot  to  treat  likewise.  This 
done,  you  will  observe  he  had  in  one  calabash  the  results  of 
three  first  washings:  but  now  he  trusted  Jem  no  longer.  He 
took  the  calabash  and  said,  "you  look  faint,  you  are  not  fit  to 
work,  besides  you  have  not  got  the  right  twist  of  the  hand  yet 
my  lad;  pour  for  me  George."  Robinson  stirred  and  began  to 
dissolve  the  three  remainders,  and  every  now  and  then  with 
an  artful  turn  of  the  hand  he  sent  a  portion  of  the  muddy  liquid 
out  of  the  vessel.  At  the  end  of  this  washing,  there  remained 
scarce  more  than  a  good  handful  of  clay  at  the  bottom.  More 
water  was  poured  on  this.    "Now"  said  Robinson,  "we  shall 
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know  this  time ,  and  if  you  see  but  one  spot  of  yellow  amongst 
it,  we  are  all  gentlemen  and  men  of  fortune." 

He  dissolved  the  clay,  and  twisted  and  turned  the  vessel 
with  great  dexterity,  and  presently  the  whole  of  the  clay  was 
liquefied. 

"Now"  said  Robinson ,  "  all  your  eyes  upon  it,  and  if  I  spill 
anything  I  ought  to  keep  —  you  tell  me."  He  said  this  con- 
ceitedly but  with  evident  agitation.  He  was  now  pouring  away 
the  dirty  water  with  the  utmost  care ,  so  that  anything  however 
small  that  might  be  heavier  than  clay  should  remain  behind. 
Presently  he  paused  and  drew  a  long  breath.  He  feared  to 
decide  so  great  a  question:  it  was  but  for  a  moment;  he  began 
again  to  pour  the  dirty  water  away  very  slowly  and  carefully. 
Every  eye  was  diving  into  the  vessel.  There  was  a  dead 
silence! 

Robinson  poured  with  great  care.  There  was  now  little 
more  than  a  wine-glassful  le^. 

Dead  Silence! 

Suddenly  a  tremendous  cry  broke  from  all  these  silent 
figures  at  the  same  instant.  A  cry !  it  was  a  yell.  I  don't  know 
what  to  compare  it  to :  but  imagine  that  a  score  of  wolves  had 
hunted  a  horse  for  two  centuries  up  and  down,  round  and 
round,  sometimes  losing  a  yard,  sometimes  gaining  one  on 
him,  and  at  last,  after  a  thousand  disappointments  and  fierce 
alternations  of  hope  and  despair,  the  horse  had  suddenly 
stumbled  and  the  wild  gluttons  had  pouncecl  on  him  at  last. 
Such  a  fierce  yell  of  triumph  burst  from  four  human  »bosom8 
now. 

"  Hurrah !  we  are  the  greatest  men  above  ground.  If  a  hun- 
dred emperors  and  kings  died  to-day,  their  places  could  be 
filled  to-morrow;  but  the  world  could  not  do  without  us  and  our 
find.  We  are  gentlemen  —  we  are  noblemen  —  we  are  whatever 
we  like  to  be.   Hurrah ! "  cried  Robinson. 

"Hurrah!"  cried  George,  "I  see  my  Susan's  eyes  in  you, 
you  beauty." 

"  Hurrah  I "  whined  Jem  feebly,  "  let  me  see  how  much  there 
is ,"  and  clutching  the  calabash  he  fainted  at  that  moment  from 
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loss  of  blood,  and  fell  forward  insensible,  his  face  in  the  vessel 
that  held  the  gold ,  and  his  hands  grasping  it  so  tight  that  great 
force  had  to  be  used  to  separate  them. 

They  lifted  Jem  and  set  him  up  again,  and  sprinkled  water 
in  his  face.  The  man*s  thick  lip  was  cut  by  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  more  than  one  drop  of  blood  had  trickled  down  its 
sides,  and  mingled  with  the  gold-dust. 

No  comment  was  made  on  this  at  the  time.  They  were  so 
busy. 

"There  he's  coming  to,  and  we've  no  time  to  waste  nursing 
the  sick.    Work! "  and  they  sprang  up  on  to  the  work  again. 

It  was  not  what  you  have  seen  pass  for  work  in  Europe,  it 
was  men  working  themselves  for  once  as  they  make  horses  work 
forever.  Work?  It  was  battle ;  it  was  humanity  fighting  and 
struggling  with  Nature  for  her  prime  treasure  —  (so  esteemed). 
How  they  dug  and  scraped,  and  fought  tooth,  and  spade,  and 
nail,  and  trowel,  and  tomahawk  for  gold!  Their  shirts  were 
wet  through  with  sweat  yet  they  felt  no  fatigue.  Their  trousers 
were  sheets  of  clay  yet  they  suffered  no  sense  of  dirt.  The 
wounded  man  recovered  a  portion  of  his  strength,  and  thirsting 
for  gold  brought  feeble  hands  but  indomitable  ^ardour  to  the 
great  cause.  They  dug,  they  scraped,  they  bowed  their  backs, 
and  wrought  with  fury  and  inspiration  unparalleled ;  and  when 
the  sun  began  to  decline  behind  the  hills,  these  four  human 
mutes  felt  injured.  They  lifted  their  eyes  a  moment  from  the 
ground,  and  cast  a  fretful  look  at  the  great  tranquil  liuninary. 

"Are  you  really  going  to  set  this  afternoon  the  same  as 
usual,  when  we  need  your  services  so?" 

Would  you  know  why  that  wolvish  yell  of  triumph?  Would ' 
you  see  what  sight  so  electrified  those  gloating  eyes  and  pant- 
ing bosoms?  Would  you  realize  that  discovery,  which  in  six 
months  peopled  that  barren  spot  with  thousands  of  men  from 
all  the  civilized  tribes  upon  earth ,  and  in  a  few  years  must  and 
will  make  despised  Australia  a  queen  among  the  nations  — 
nations  who  must  and  wiU  come  with  the  best  thing  they  have, 
wealth,  talent,  cunning,  song,  pencil,  pen,  tongue,  arm,  and 
lay  them  all  at  her  feet  for  this  one  thing? 
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Would  you  behold  this  great  discovery  the  same  in  ap- 
pearance and  magnitude  as  it  met  the  eyes  of  the  first  dis- 
coverers, picked  with  a  knife  from  the  bottom  of  a  calabash, 
separated  at  last  by  human  art  and  gravity's  great  law  from  the 
meaner  dust  it  had  lurked  in  for  a  million  years. 

Then  turn  your  eyes  hither,  for  here  it  is. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Mr.  Meadows  despatched  his  woi^  in  Shropshire  twice  as 
fast  as  he  had  calculated,  and  returned  home  with  two  forces 
battling  inside  him  —  love  and  prudence.  The  battle  was  de- 
cided for  him. 

Williati  Fielding's  honest  but  awkward  interference  had 
raised  in  Susan  Merton  a  desire  to  separate  her  sentiments  from 
his  by  showing  Mr.  Meadows  a  marked  respect.  She  heard 
of  his  arrival  and  instantly  sent  her  father  to  welcome  him 
home.  Old  Merton  embraced  the  commission,  for  he  happened 
to  need  Meadows's  advice  and  assistance.  The  speculations 
into  which  he  had  been  led  by  Mr.  Clinton,  after  some  fluctua- 
tions, wore  a  gloomy  look,  "which  could  only  be  temporary" 
said  that  gentleman.  Still  a  great  loss  would  be  incurred  by 
selling  out  of  them  at  a  period  of  depression,  and  Mr.  Clinton 
advised  him  to  borrow  a  thousand  pounds  and  hold  on  till 
things  brightened. 

Mr.  Meadows  smiled  grimly  as  the  fly  came  and  buzzed  all 
this  in  his  web:  "Dear!  dear!  what  a  pity  my  money  is  locked 
up!  Go  to  Lawyer  Crawley.  Use  my  name.  He  won't  reftise 
my  friend ,  for  I  could  do  him  an  ill  turn  if  I'chose." 
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"  I  will.  You  are  a  true  friend.  You  will  look  in  and  see  us 
of  course  market-day?" 

"Why  not?" 
>  Meadows  did  not  resume  his  visits  at  Grassmere  without 
some  twinges  of  conscience  and  a  prudent  resolve  not  to  anchor 
his  happiness  upon  Susan  Merton.  "That  man  might  come 
here  any  day  with  his  thousand  pounds  and  take  her  from  me/' 
said  he.  "He  seems  by  his  letters  to  be  doing  well,  and  they 
say  any  fool  can  make  money  in  the  colonies.  Well,  if  he 
comes  home  respectable  and  well  to  do  —  Til  go  out.  If  I  am 
not  to  have  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved  or  cared  for,  let  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  miles  of  sea  lie  between  me  and  that 
pair."   But  still  he  wheeled  about  the  flame. 

Ere  long  matters  took  a  very  different  turn.  The  tone  of 
George's  letters  began  to  change.  His  repeated  losses  of 
bullocks  and  sheep  were  all  recorded  in  his  letters  to  Susan,  and 
these  letters  were  all  read  with  eager  anxiety  by  Meadows  a  day 
before  they  reached  Grassme^re. 

The  respectable  man  did  not  commit  this  action  without 
some  iron  passing  through  his  own  soul  —  Nemo  repente  tm*- 
pissimus.  The  first  letter  he  opened  it  was  like  picking  a  lock. 
He  writhed  and  blushed,  and  his  uncertain  fingers  fumbled 
with  another's  property  as  if  it  had  been  red-hot.  The  next  cost 
him  some  shame  too,  but  the  next  less,  and  soon  these  little 
spasms  of  conscience  began  to  be  lost  in  the  pleasiu-e  the  letters 
gave  him.  "It  is  clear  he  will  never  make  a  thousand  pounds 
out  there,  and  if  he  doesn't  the  old  farmer  won't  give  him 
Susan.  Won't?  He  shan't!  He  shall  be  too  deep  in  my  debt 
to  venture  on  it  even  if  he  was  minded."  Meadows  exulted  over 
the  letters ;  and  as  he  exulted  they  stabbed  him,  for  by  the  side 
of  the  records  of  his  ill-fortune  the  exile  never  failed  to  pom*  out 
his  love  and  confidence  in  his  Susan  and  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  some  dear  letter  from  her,  which  Meadows  could  see 
by  George's  must  have  assured  him  of  undiminished  or  even  in* 
creased  affection. 

Thus  did  sin  lead  to  sin.  By  breaking  a  seal  which  was  not 
his  and  reading  letters  which  were  not  his  Meadows  filled  him^ 
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self  with  the  warmest  hopes  of  possessing  Susan  one  day,  and 
got  to  hate  George  for  the  stabs  the  young  man  innocently  gave 
him.  At  last  he  actually  looked  on  George  as  a  sort  of  dog  in 
the  manger,  who  could  not  make  Susan  happy,  yet  would  come 
between  her  heart  and  one  who  could.  All  weapons  seemed 
lawful  agamst  such  a  mere  pest  as  this— a  dog  in  the  manger. 

Meadows  started  with  nothing  better  nor  worse  than  a 
common-place  conscience.  A  vicious  habit  is  an  iron  that  soon 
sears  that  sort  of  article.  When  he  had  opened  and  read  about 
four  letters,  his  moral  nature  turned  stone  blind  of  one  eye. 
And  now  he  was  happier  (on  the  smf  ace)  than  he  had  been  ever 
since  he  fell  in  love  with  Susan. 

Sure  now  that  one  day  or  another  she  must  be  his ,  he  waited 
patiently,  enjoyed  her  society  twice  a-week,  got  every  body 
into  his  power,  and  bided  his  time.  And  one  frightful  thing  in 
all  this  was  that  his  love  for  Susan  was  not  only  a  strong  but  in 
itself  a  good  love.  I  mean  it  was  a  love  founded  on  esteem;  it 
was  a  passionate  love  and  yet  a  profound  and  tender  affection. 
It  was  the  love  which  under  different  circumstances  has  often 
weaned  men,  aye  and  women  too,  from  a  frivolous,  selfish, 
and  sometimes  from  a  vicious  life.  This  love  Meadows  thought 
and  hoped  would  hallow  the  unlawftil  means  by  which  he  must 
crown  it.  In  fact  he  was  mixing  vice  and  virtue.  The  snow  was 
to  whiten  the  pitch,  not  the  pitch  blacken  the  snow.  Thou- 
sands had  tried  this  before  him  and  will  try  it  after  him.  Oh! 
that  I  could  persuade  them  to  mix  fire  and  gunpowder  instead! 
Men  would  bless  me  for  this  when  all  else  I  have  written  has 
been  long  long  forgotten. 

He  felt  good  all  over  when  he  sat  with  Susan  and  thought 
how  his  means  would  enable  that  angel  to  satisfy  her  charitable 
nature,  and  win  the  prayers  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  admira- 
tion of  the  wealthy.  "If  ever  a  woman  was  cherished  she  shall 
be !  If  ever  a  woman  was  happy  she  shall  be  I "  And  as  for  him, 
if  he  had  done  wrong  to  win  her,  he  would  more  than  com- 
pensate it  afterwards.  In  short  he  had  been  for  more  than 
twenty  years  selling,   buying,  swapping,  driving  every  con- 
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ceivable  earthly  bargain  —  so  now  he  was  proposing  one  to 
heaven. 

At  last  came  a  letter  in  which  George  told  Susan  of  the  fatal 
murrain  among  his  sheep ,  of  his  fever  that  had  followed  im- 
mediately, of  the  further  losses  while  he  lay  ill,  and  concluded 
by  saying  that  he  had  no  right  to  tie  her  to  his  misfortunes,  and 
that  he  felt  it  would  be  more  manly  to  set  her  free. 

When  he  read  this  Meadows's  exultation  broke  all  bounds. 
"Ah  ha  I "  cried  he  "  is  it  come  to  that  at  last?  Well  he  is  a  fine 
fellow  after  all,  and  looks  at  it  the  sensible  way,  and  if  I  can  do 
him  a  good  turn  in  business  I  always  will." 

The  next  day  he  called  at  Grassmere.  Susan  met  him  all 
smiles  and  was  more  cheerful  than  usual.  The  watchful  man 
was  delighted.  "  Come,  she  does  not  take  it  to  heart"  He  did 
not  guess  that  Susan  had  cried  for  hours  and  hours  over  the 
letter,  and  then  had  sat  quietly  dovm  and  written  a  letter,  and 
begged  George  to  come  home  and  not  add  separation  to  their 
other  misfortunes;  and  that  it  was  this  decision  and  having 
acted  upon  it  that  had  made  her  cheerful.  Meadows  argued  in 
his  own  favour  and  now  made  sure  to  win. 

The  next  week  he  called  three  times  at  Grassmere  instead  of 
twice,  and  asked  himself  how  much  longer  he  must  wait  before 
he  should  speak  out.  Prudence  said  "a  Uttle  more  patience;" 
and  so  he  still  hid  in  his  bosom  the  flame  that  burned  him  the 
deeper  for  this  unnatural  smothering.  But  he  drank  deep 
silent  draughts  of  love ,  and  revelled  in  the  bright  future  of  his 
passion. 

It  was  no  longer  hope,  it  was  certainty.  Susan  liked  him; 
her  eye  brightened  at  his  coming;  her  father  was  in  his  power. 
There  was  nothing  between  them  but  the  distant  shadow  of  a 
rival;  sooner  or  later  she  must  be  his.  So  passed  three  calm 
delicious  weeks  away. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Meadows  sat  one  day  in  his  study  receiving  Crawley's  re- 
port 

*^  Old  Mr.  Merton  came  yesterday.  I  made  difficulties  as 
instructed.    Is  to  come  to-morrow." 

"He  shall  have  the  eight  hundred." 

"That  makes  two  thousand  four  hundred;  why  his  whole 
stock  won't  cover  it." 

"No!" 

"Don't  understand  it,  it  is  too  deep  for  me.  What  is  the 
old  gentleman  doing?" 

"Huntmg  Will-o'-the-wisp.  Throwing  it  away  in  specula- 
tions that  are  coloured  bright  for  him  by  a  man  that  wants  to 
ruin  him." 

"Aha!"  cackled  Crawley. 

"And  do  him  no  harm." 

"Augh!  How  far  is  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  sir,  if  you 
please?  I'm  sure  you  know?  Mr.  Levi  and  you." 

"Crawley"  said  Meadows  suddenly  turning  the  conversa- 
tion "the  world  calls  me  close-fisted,  have  you  found  me  so?" 

"  Liberal  as  running  water  sir.  I  sometimes  say  h6w  long 
will  this  last  before  such  a  great  man  breaks  Peter  Crawley  and 
flings  him  away  and  takes  another?"  and  Crawley  sighed. 

"  Then  your  game  is  to  make  yourself  necessary  to  me." 

"I  wish  I  could"  said  Peter  with  mock  candour.  "  Sir"  he 
crept  on  "if  the  most  ardent  zeal,  if  punctuality,  secresy,  and 
unscrupulous  fidelity  — " 

"Hold  your  gammon  1  Are  we  writing  a  book  together? 
Answer  me  this  in  English.  How  far  dare  you  go  along 
with  me?" 

"As  far  as  your  purse  extends :  —  only  — " 

"Only  what?  Only  your  thermometer  is  going  down  al- 
ready, I  suppose." 

"No  sir,  but  what  I  mean  is  I  shouldn't  like  to  do  any  thing 
too  bad." 

"What  d'ye  mean  by  too  bad?" 
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"Punishable  by  law." 

"It  is  not  your  own  conscience  you  fear  then?"  asked  the 
other  gloomily. 

"  Oh  dear  no  sir,  only  the  law." 

"  I  envy  you.  There  is  but  one  crime  punishable  by  law, 
and  that  I  shall  never  counsel  you  to." 

"  Only  one  —  too  deep,  sir,  too  deep.    Which  is  that?" 

"  The  crime  of  getting  found  out." 

"  What  a  great  man !  how  far  would  I  go  with  you?  To  the 
end  of  the  earth.    I  have  but  one  regret,  sir." 

"Andy^hatisthat?" 

"That  I  am  not  thought  worthy  of  your  confidence.  That 
after  so  many  years  1  am  still  only  a  too  —  I  mean  an  honoured 
instrument,  and  not  a  himible  friend." 

" Crawley"  said  Meadows  solemnly  "let  well  alone.  Don't 
ask  my  confidence,  for  I  am  often  tempted  to  give  it  you,  and 
that  would  be  all  one  as  if  I  put  the  blade  of  a  razor  in  your 
naked  hand." 

"I  don't  care  sir!  You  are  up  to  some  game  as  deep  as  a 
coal-pit;  and  I  go  on  working  and  working  all  in  the  dark.  I'd 
give  any  thing  to  be  in  your  confidence." 

"Any  thing  is  nothing;  put  it  in  figures"  sneered  Meadows 
incredulously. 

"m  give  20  per  cent,  off  all  you  give  me  if  you  will  let  me 
see  the  bottom." 

"The  bottom?" 

"The  reason  sir, — the  motive  1  —  the  why  1  —  the  wherefore 
—  the  what  it  is  all  to  end  in.   The  bottom ! " 

"Why  not  say  you  would  like  to  read  John  Meadows's 
heart?"  ' 

"Don't  be  angry  sir;  it  is  presumption,  but  I  can't 'help  it. 
Deduct  20  per  cent,  for  so  great  a  honour." 

"Why  tiie  fool  is  in  earnest." 

"He  is;  we  have  all  got  our  little  vanity,  and  like  to  be 
thought  worthy  of  confidence ."  ^ 

"Humph!" 

"And  then  I  can't  sleep  for  puzzling!    Why  should  you  stop 
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every  letter  that  comes  here  from  Australia.  Oh!  hless  me 
how  neglectful  I  am ;  here  is  a  letter  from  there,  just  come.  To 
think  of  me  bringing  it  and  then  forgetting." 

"  Give  it  me  directly.'* 

"There  it  is.  And  then,  why  on  earth  are  we  ruining  old 
Mr.  Merton  without  benefitting  you,  and  you  seem  so  friendly 
with  him;  and  indeed  you  say  he  is  not  to  be  harmed  —  only 
ruined;  it  makes  my  head  ache.  Why  what  is  the  matter  Mr. 
Meadows  sir?  What  is  wrong?  No  ill  news  I  hope.  I  wish 
rd  never  brought  the  letter." 

"That  will  do  Crawley"  said  Meadows  faintlv,  "you  may  go." 

Crawley  rose  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"Come  here  to-morrow  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  and  you 
shall  have  yom*  wish.  All  the  worse  for  you"  added  he  moodily. 
"All  the  worse  for  me.    Now  go  without  one  word." 

Crawley  retired  dumb-founded.  He  saw  the  iron  man  had 
received  some  strange  unexpected  and  terrible  blow;  but  for  a 
moment  awe  suppressed  curiosity,  and  he  went  off  on  tip-toe 
saying  almost  in  a  whisper  "To-morrow  night  at  nine,  sir." 

Meadows  spread  George's  letter  on  the  table  and  leaned  on 
his  two  hands  over  it. 

The  letter  was  written  some  weeks  after  the  last  desponding 
one.  It  was  full  of  modest  but  warm  and  buoyant  exultation. 
Heaven  had  been  very  good  to  Susan  and  him.  Robinson  had 
di^overed  gold:  gold  in  such  abundance  and  quality  as  beat 
even  California.  The  thousand  pounds  so  late  despaired  of 
was  now  a  certainty.  Six  months'  work  with  average  good  for- 
tune would  do  it.  Bobinson  said  five  thousand  a-piece  was  the 
least  they  ought  to  bring  home ;  but  how  could  he  (George) 
wait  so  long  as  that  would  take !  "And  Susan  dear,  if  any  thing 
could  make  this  wonderful  luck  sweeter^  it  is  to  think  that  I  owe 
it  to  you  and  to  yom*  goodness.  It  was  you  that  gave  Tom  the 
letter,  and  bade  me  be  kind  to  him,  and  keep  him  by  me  for  his 
good ;  he  has  repaid  me  by  making  us  two  man  and  wife ,  please 
God.  See  what  a  web  Ufe  isl  Tom  and  I  often  talk  of  this. 
But  Tom  says  it  is  Parson  Eden  I  have  to  thank  for  it,  and  the 
lessons  he  learned  in  the  prison ;  but  I  tell  him  if  he  goes  so  far 
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back  as  that  he  should  go  further,  and  thank  Farmer  Meadows, 
for  he  'twas  that  sent  Tom  to  the  prison ,  where  he  was  con- 
verted, and  became  as  honest  a  fellow  as  any  in  the  world,  and 
a  Mend  to  your  George  as  true  as  steeL" 

The  letter  concluded  as  it  began  with  thanks  to  Heaven, 
and  bidding  Susan  expect  his  happy  return  in  six  months  after 
this  letter.  In  short  the  letter  was  one  "Hurrah!"  tempered 
with  simple  piety  and  love. 

Meadows  turned  cold  as  dea^  in  reading  it:  at  the  part 
where  Farmer  Meadows  was  referred  to  as  the  first  link  in  the 
golden  chain  he  dashed  it  to  the  groimd  and  raised  his  foot  to 
trample  on  it,  but  forbore,  lest  he  should  dirty  a  thing  that  must 
go  to  Susan. 

Then  he  walked  the  room  in  great  agitation. 

"  Too  late ,  George  Fielding"  he  cried  aloud.  "  Too  late ;  I 
can't  shift  my  heart  like  a  weather-cock  to  suit  the  changes  in 
your  luck.  You  have  been  feeding  me  with  hopes  till  I  can't 
live  without  them.  I  never  longed  for  a  thing  yet  but  what  I 
got  it,  and  I'll  have  this  though  I  trample  a  hundred  George 
Fieldings  dead  on  my  way  to  it;   Now  let  me  think." 

He  pondered  deeply,  his  great  brows  knitted  and  lowered. 
For  full  half  an  hour  invention  and  resource  poured  scheme 
after  scheme  through  that  teeming  brain,  and  prudence  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  sat  in  severe  and  cool  judgment  on 
each  in  turn ,  and  dismissed  the  visionary  ones.  At  last  the 
deep  brow  began  to  relas,  and  the  eye  to  kindle;  and  when  he 
rose  to  ring  the  bell,  his  face  was  a  sign-post  with  Eureka  writ- 
ten on  it  in  Nature's  vivid  hand-writing.  In  that  hom*  he  had 
hatched  a  plot  worthy  of  Machiavel,  —  a  plot  complex  yet  clear. 
A  servant  girl  answered  the  bell. 

"Tell  David  to  saddle  Rachael  directly." 

And  in  five  minutes  Mr.  Meadows  with  a  shirt,  a  razor,  a 
comb,  and  a  map  of  Australia  was  gallopping  by  cross  lanes  to 
the  nearest  railway  station.  There  he  telegraphed  Mr.  Clinton 
to  meet  him  at  Feel's  Coffee-house  at  two  o'clock. 

The  message  flashed  up  to  town  like  lightning.    The  man 
followed  it  slowly  like  the  wind. 
U  is  never  too  late  to  mend.  11,  10 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

Meadows  found  Mr.  Clinton  at  Peers. 

"Mr.  Clinton,  I  want  a  man  of  intelligence  to  be  at  my  ser- 
vice for  twenty-four  hours.    I  give  you  the  first  offer." 

Mr.  Clinton  replied  that  really  he  had  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire  that  twenty-foiu:  hours  — 

Meadows  put  a  fifty  pound  note  on  the  table. 

'^Will  all  yoiu-  irons  iron  you  out  fifty  pounds  as  flat  as 
that?" 

"Why  hem?" 

"No  nor  five.  Come  sir,  sharp  is  the  word.  Can  you  be  my 
servant  for  twentyrfom*  hours  for  fifty  pounds,  yes  or  no!" 

"Why  this  is  dramatic  —  yes !" 

"It  is  half-past  two.  Between  this  and  four  o'clock  I  must 
buy  a  few  hundred  acres  in  Australia  a  fair  bargain." 

"Humph!  Well  that  can  be  done.  I  know  an  old  fellow 
that  has  land  in  every  part  of  the  globe." 

"Take  me  to  him." 

In  ten  minutes  they  were  in  one  of  those  dingy  narrow  alleys 
in  the  city  of  London  that  look  the  abode  of  decent  poverty, 
and  they  could  afford  to  buy  Grosvenor  Square  for  their 
stables;  and  Mr.  Clinton  introduced  his  friend  to  a  blear-eyed 
merchant  in  a  large  room  papered  with  maps;  the  windows 
were  encrusted;  mustard  and  cress  might  have  been  grown 
from  them.  Beauty  in  clean  linen  collar  and  wrist-bands  would 
have  shone  here  with  intolerable  lustre;  but  the  blear-eyed 
merchant  did  not  come  out  bright  by  contrast;  he  had  taken 
the  local  colour.  You  could  see  him  and  that  was  all.  He  was 
like  a  partridge  in  a  furrow.  A  snuff-coloured  man ;  coat  rusty 
all  but  the  collar,  and  that  greasy;  poor  as  its  colour  was,  his 
linen  had  thought  it  worth  emulating;  blackish  nails,  cotton 
wipe,  little  bald  place  on  head,  but  didn't  shine  for  the  same 
reason  the  windows  didn't  Mr.  Clinton  approached  this 
"dhirrrty  money,"  this  rusty  coin,  in  the  spirit  of  flunkeyism. 

"Sir"  said  he  in  a  low  reverential  tone  "this  party  is  dis- 
posed to  purchase  a  few  hundred  acres  in  the  colonies." 
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Mr.  Rich  looked  up  from  his  desk  and  pointed  with  a  sweep 
of  his  pen  to  the  walls. 

"There  are  the  maps:  the  red  crosses  are  my  land.  They 
are  numbered.  Refer  to  the  margin  of  map ,  and  you  will  find 
the  acres  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  calculated  to  a  frac- 
tion. When  you  have  settled  in  what  part  of  the  world  you 
buy,  come  to  me  again;  time  is  gold." 

And  the  blear-eyed  merchant  wrote  and  sealed  and  filed 
and  took  no  notice  of  his  customers.  They  found  red  crosses 
in  several  of  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Borneo,  in  nearly 
all  the  colonies,  and  as  luck  would  have  it  they  found  one  small 
cross  within  thirty  miles  of  Bathurst,  and  the  margin  described 
it  as  five  hundred  acres.  Mr.  Meadows  stepped  towards  the 
desk. 

"I  have  found  a  small  property  near  Bathurst." 

«  Bathurst?  where  is  that? " 

"In  Australia." 

"Suit?" 

"  If  the  price  suits.    What  is  the  price  sir  ?  " 

"The  books  must  tell  us  that." 

Mr.  Rich  stretched  out  his  arm  and  seized  a  ledger  and  gave 
it  Meadows. 

"I  have  but  one  price  for  land,  and  that  is  five  per  cent, 
profit  on  my  outlay.  Book  will  tell  you  what  it  stands  me  in, 
you  can  add  five  per  cent,  to  that,  and  take  the  land  away  or 
leave  it." 

With  this  curt  explanation  Mr.  Rich  resumed  his  work. 

"It  seems  you  gave  five  shillings  an  acre  sir"  said  Mr. 
Clinton.  "Five  times  five  hundred  shillings,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds.  Interest  at  five  per  cent.,  six  pounds 
five." 

"When  did  I  buy  it?'  asked  Mr.  Rich. 

"  Oh,  when  did  you  buy  it  sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Rich  snatched  the  book  a  little  pettishly  and  gave  it  to 
Meadows. 

"You  make  the  calculation,"  said  he;  "the  figures  are  all 
there.    Come  to  me  when  you  have  made  it." 

10* 
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The  land  had  been  bought  twenty-seven  years  and  some 
months  ago.  Mr.  Meadows  made  calculation  in  a  turn  of  the 
hand  and  announced  it.  Bich  rang  a  hand  belL  Another 
snufiy  figure  with  a  stoop  and  a  bald  head  and  a  pen  came 
through  a  curtain. 

"Jones,  verify  that  calculation.** 

"Penny  half-penny  two  pence,  penny  half-penny  two  pence. 
Mum,  mum !    Half-penny  wrong,  sir." 

"There  is  a  half-penny  wrong!"  cried  Mr.  Rich  to  Meadows 
with  a  most  injured  air. 

"There  is  sir"  said  Meadows,  "but  it  is  on  the  right  side  for 
you.  I  thought  I  would  make  it  even  money  against  my- 
self." 

"There  are  only  two  ways,  wrong  and  right,"  was  the* reply. 
"Jones  —  make  it  right.  There  that  is  the  price  for  the  next 
half  hour ;  after  business  hours  to-day  add  a  day*s  interest;  and, 
Jones  —  if  he  does  not  buy  write  your  calculation  into  the  book 
with  date  —  save  time,  next  customer  comes  for  it." 

"  You  need  not  trouble  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Meadows.  "1  take 
the  land.  Here  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  —  that  is 
rather  more  than  half  the  purchase-money." 

"Jones  —  count." 

"When  can  I  have  the  deeds?" 

"Ten  to-morrow." 

"Receipt  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds"  said  Meadows 
falling  into  the  other's  key. 

"Jones  write  receipt  —  two  five  nought;" 

"Write  me  an  agreement  to  sell"  proposed  Meadows. 

"No,  you  write  it;  I'll  sign  it.  Jones,  enter  transaction  in 
the  books.  Have  you  anything  to  do,  yoimg  gentleman?" 
addressing  Clinton. 

"No  sir." 

"Then  draw  this  pen  through  the  two  crosses  on  the  map 
and  margin.    Good  morning,  gentlemen." 

And  the  money-making  machine  rose  and  dismissed  them, 
as  he  had  received  them,  with  a  short  sharp  business  cong^. 

Ye  fair,  who  turn  a  shop  head  over  heels,  maul  sixty  yards 
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of  ribbon  and  buy  six,  which  being  sent  home  insatiable  be- 
comes your  desire  to  change  it  for  other  six  which  you  had 
fairly,  closely,  and  with  all  the  powers  of  your  mind  compared 
with  it  during  the  seventy  minutes  the  purchase  occupied,  let 
me  respectfully  inform  you  that  the  above  business  took  just 
eight  minutes,  and  that  "when  it  was  done  'twas  done." 
{Shakespeare), 

"You  have  given  too  much,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Clinton. 

"  Come  to  my  inn,"  was  all  the  reply.  "  This  is  the  easy  part, 
the  game  is  behind." 

After  dinner — "Now"  said  Meadows,  "business:  do  you 
know  any  respectable  firm  disposed  towards  speculation  in 
mines?" 

"Plenty." 

"Any  that  are  looking  towards  gold?" 

"Why,  no.  Gold  is  a  metal  that  ranks  very  low  in  specula- 
tion. Stop !  yes,  I  know  one  tip-top  house  that  has  gone  a 
little  way  in  it,  but  they  have  burned  their  fingers,  so  they  will 
go  no  farther." 

"You  are  wrong;  they  will  be  eager  to  go  on —  first  to 
recover  the  loss  on  that  article  of  account,  and  next  to  show 
their  enemies,  and  in  particular  such  of  them  as  are  their 
friends,  that  they  didn't  blunder.  You  will  go  to  them  to- 
morrow and  ask  if  they  can  allow  you  a  commission  for  bring- 
ing th^m  an  Australian  settler  on  whose  land  gold  has  been 
found." 

"Now  my  good  sir"  began  Mr.  Clinton  a  little  superciliously 
"  that  is  not  the  way  to  gain  the  ear  of  such  a  firm  as  that.  The 
better  way  will  be  for  you  to  ehow  me  your  whole  design 
and  leave  me  to  devise  the  best  means  for  carrying  it  into 
effect" 

Up  to  this  moment  Meadows  had  treated  Mr.  Clinton  with  a 
marked  deference  as  from  yeoman  to  gentleman.  The  latter 
therefore  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  the  other  turned  sharp 
on  him  thus :  — 

"This  won't  do;  we  must  understand  one  another.  You 
think  you  are  the  man  pf  talent  and  I  am  the  clodhopper.  Think 
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SO  to-morrow  night;  but  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  you  must 
keep  that  notion  out  of  your  head  or  you  will  bitch  my  schemes 
and  lose  your,  fifty  pounds.  Look  here,  sir.  You  began  life 
with  ten  thousand  pounds;  you  have  been  all  your  life  trying 
all  you  know  to  double  it  —  and  where  is  it?  The  pounds  are 
pence  and  the  pence  oil  the  road  to  farthings.  I  started  with  a 
whip  and  a  smock-frock  and  this,"  touching  his  head,  "  and  I 
have  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  government  securities.  Which 
is  the  able  man  of  these  two  —  the  bankrupt  that  talks  like  an 
angel  and  loses  the  game,  or  the  wise  man  that  quietly  wins  it 
and  pockets  what  all  the  earth  are  grappling  with  him  for?  So 
much  for  that.  And  now  which  is  master  —  the  one  who  pays 
or  the  one  who  is  paid?  I  am  not  a  liberal  man,  sir,  I  am  a  man 
that  looks  at  every  penny.  I  don't  give  fifty  pounds.  I  sell  it. 
That  fifty  pounds  is  the  price  of  your  vanity  for  twenty-four 
hours.  I  take  a  day's  loan  of  it.  You  are  paid  fifty  pounds  per 
diem  to  see  that  there  is  more  brains  in  my  little  finger  than  in 
all  your  carcass.  See  it  for  twenty-four  hours  or  I  won't  fork 
out,  or  don't  see  it  but  obey  me  as  if  you  did  see  it.  You  shan't 
utter  a  syllable  or  move  an  inch  that  I  have  not  set  down  for 
you.  Is  this  too  hard?  then  accept  ten  pounds  for  to-day's 
work,  and  let  us  part  before  you  bungle  your  master's  game  as 
you  have  done  your  own." 

Mr.  Clinton  was  red  with  mortified  vanity,  tut  forty  pounds  I 
He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair. 

"This  is  amusing,"  said  he.  "Well,  sir,  I  will  act  as  if  you 
were  Solomon  and  I  nobody.  Of  course  under  these  circum- 
stances no  responsibility  rests  with  me." 

"You  are  wasting  my  time  with  your  silly  prattle"  said 
Meadows  very  sternly.  "Man  alive!  you  never  made  fifty 
pounds  cash  since  you  were  calved.  It  comes  to  your  hand  to- 
day, and  even  then  you  must  chatter  and  jaw  instead  of  saying 
yes  and  closing  your  fingers  on  it  like  a  vice." 

"  Yes ! "  shouted  Clinton ;  "  there." 

"  Take  that  quire  "  said  Meadows  sharply.  "  Now  Til  dictate 
the  very  words  you  are  to  say;  learn  them  off  by  heart  and  don't 
add  a  syllable  or  subtract  one  or  —  no  fifty  pounds." 
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Meadows  being  a  general  by  nature  (not  Horse-Guards) 
gave  Clinton  instructions  down  to  the  minutest  matters  of  de- 
tail, and  he  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  proving  he  would 
succeed  —  and  failing  —  began  to  suspect  the  man  who  had 
always  succeeded  might  perhaps  have  haid  something  to  do  with 
his  success. 

Next  morning  [well  primed  by  Mead9ws,  Mr.  Clinton  pre- 
sented himself  to  Messrs.  Bradthwaite  and  Stevens  and  re- 
quested a  private  audience.  He  inquired  whether  they  were 
disposed  to  allow  'him  a  commission  if  he  would  introduce 
them  to  an  Australian  settler  on  whose  land  gold  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  two  members  of  the  firm  looked  at  one  another.  After 
a  pause  one  of  them  said  — 

^'Commission  really  must  depend  on  how  such  a  thing 
turned  out.  They  had  little  confidence  in  such  statements,  but 
would  see  the  settler  and  put  some  questions  to  him." 

Clinton  went  out  and  introduced  Meadows.  This  happened 
just  as  Meadows  had  told  him  it  would.  Outside  the  door 
Mr.  Meadows  suddenly  put  on  a  rustic  carriage  and  so  came  in 
and  imitated  natural  shyness  with  great  skill;  he  had  to  be 
twice  asked  to  sit  down. 

The  firm  cross-examined  him.  He  told  them  gold  had 
been  discovered  within  a  stone*s  throw  of  his  land,  thirty  miles 
from  Bathurst;  that  his  Mends  out  there  had  said  go  home  to 
England  and  they  will  give  you  a  heavy  price  for  your  land 
now;  that  he  did  hope  to  get  a  heavy  price,  and  so  be  able  to 
live  at  home  —  didn't  want  to  go  out  there  again;  that  the 
land  was  worth  money  —  for  there  was  no  more  to  be  sold  in 
that  part;  government  land  all  round  and  they  wouldn't  sell, 
for  he  had  tried  them  (his  sharp  eye  had  seen  this  fact  marked 
on  Mr.  Rich's  map). 

"Well"  said  the  senior  partner  "we  have  information  that 
gold  has  been  discovered  in  that  district;  the  report  came  here 
two  days  ago  by  the  *Anne  Amelia.'  But  the  account  is  not 
distinct  as  yet  We  do  not  hear  on  whose  land  it  is  found  if  at 
alL    I  presume  you  have  not  seen  gold  found." 
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"Could  I  afford  to  leave  my  business  out  there -and  come 
home  —  on  a  speculation?" 

The  eyes  of  the  firm  began  to  glitter. 

"Have  you  got  any  gold  to  show  us?" 

"Nothing  to  specdt  of,  sir;  only  what  they  chucked  me  for 
giving  them  a  good  dinner.  But  they  are  shovelling  it  about 
like  grains  of  wheat  I  assure  you." 

The  firm  became  impatient. 

"  Show  us  what  they  gave  you  as  the  price  of  a  dinner?" 

Meadows  dug  into  a  deep  pocket,  and  chased  into  a  comer, 
and  caught,  and  produced,  a  little  nugget  of  quartz  and  gold 
worth  about  four  pounds,  also  another  of  somewhat  less  value. 

"They  don't  look  handsome  gents,"  said  he,  "but  you  may 
see  the  stuff  glitter  here  and  there ;  and  here  is  some  of  the 
dust.  I  had  to  buy  this,  gave  them  fifty  shillings  an  ounce  for 
it.  I  wish  I  had  bought  a  hundredweight,  for  they  tell  me  it  is 
worth  three  pound  ten  here." 

"  May  we  inspect  these  specimens." 

"Why  not,  sir?  Til  trust  it  with  you:  I  wouldn't  with  every 
body  though." 

The  partners  retired  with  the  gold,  tested  it  with  muriatic 
acid,  weighed  it,  and  after  a  short  excited  interview  one  of  them 
brought  it  back,  and  asked  with  great  nonchalance  the  price  of 
the  land. 

Meadows  hung  his  head. 

"  Twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Twenty  thousand  pounds  I "  and  the  partner  laughed  in  his 
face. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  are  surprised  sir.  I  wonder  at  myself 
asking  so  much.  Why  before  this  if  you  had  offered  me  five 
thousand,  I  would  have  jumped  into  your  arms  as  the  saying  is; 
but  they  all  say  I  ought  to  have  twenty  thousand,  and  they  have 
talked  to  me  tUl  they  make  me  greedy." 

The  partners  retired  and  consulted,  and  the  firm  ended  by 
offering  ten  thousand. 

"I  am  right  down  ashamed  to  say  no"  was  the  answer,  "but 
I  suppose  I  must  not  take  it." 
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The  firm  undertook  to  prove  that  it  was  a  magnificent  offen 
Meadows  offered  no  resistance,  he  thought  so  too;  but  he  must 
not  take  it,  everybody  told  him  it  was  worth  more.  At  last 
when  his  hand  was  on  the  door  they  ofiered  him  twelve  thou- 
sand five  himdred.^ 

He  begged  to  consider  of  it. 

No !  they  were  peremptory.   If  he  was  off  they  were  off. 

He  looked  this  way  and  that  way  with  a  frightened  air. 

"What  shall  I  do  sir"  said  he  helplessly  to  Clinton,  and 
nudged  him  secretly. 

"Take  it  and  think  yourself  very  lucky,"  said  that  gentle- 
man, exchanging  a  glance  with  the  firm. 

"Well  then  if  you  say  so  I  will.  You  shall  have  it  gentlemen, 
five  hundred  acres  in  two  lots  —  400  and  100." 

Clinton  acting  on  his  secret  instructions  now  sought  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  the  firm. 

"I  am  to  have  a  commission,  gentlemen?" 

"  Yes !  fifty  pounds ;  bi;t  really  we  can  hardly  afford  it." 

"  Well  then  as  you  give  me  an  interest  in  it  I  say —  pin  him." 

"Why?" 

"Don't  you  see  he  is  one  of  those  soft  fellows  who  listen  to 
everybody.  If  he  goes  away,  and  they  laugh  at  him  for  not 
getting  more  for  it,  I  really  could  hardly  answer  for  his  ever 
coming  back  here." 

The  firm  came  in  cheerfully. 

"Well  Mr.  — Mr." 

"  Not  Mr. ,  sir.    Crawley  —  plain  John  Crawley." 

"We  will  terminate  this  affair  with  you.  We  will  have  a 
contract  of  sale  drawn  up  and  make  you  an  advance.  When 
can  you  give  us  the  title  deeds?" 

"In  a  couple  of  hours  if  the  lawyer  is  at  home." 

"By  the  by,  you  will  not  object  to  draw  upon  us  at  threq 
months  for  one-half  of  the  money." 

"No ,  sir.  I  should  say  by  the  look  of  you  you  were  as  good 
as  the  bank." 

"The  other  half  by  check  in  two  hours." 

The  parties  signed  the  contract  respectively. 
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Then  Meadows  and  Clinton  went  off  to  the  Five  per  Center, 
completed  with  him,  got  the  title  deeds,  hrought  them,  re- 
ceived cheque  and  accepted  draft.  Clinton,  by  Meadows's  ad- 
vice, went  in  and  dunned  for  his  commission  then  and  there  and 
got  it,  and  the  confederates  went  off  and  took  a  hasty  dinner 
together.   After  dinner  they  settled. 

*^As  you  showed  me  how  to  get  this  commission  out  of  them 
it  belongs  to  you"  said  Clinton  sorrowfully. 

"It  does,  sir. .  Give  it  to  me.  I  return  it  you  sir  —  do  me 
the  favour  to  accept  it." 

"You  are  very  generous,  Mr.  Meadows." 

"And  here  is  the  other  fifty  you  have  earned." 

"Thank  you  my  good  sir.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  day's 
work?" 

"Amply  sir.  Your  skill  and  ingenuity  brought  us  through 
triumphant"  said  Meadows,  resuming  the  deferential  since  he 
risked  nothing  by  it  now. 

"  Well  I  think  I  managed  it  pretty  well.  By  the  by  that  gold 
you  showed  them,  was  it  really  gold?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Oh !  because  I  thought  —  " 

"No,  sir,  you  did  not  A  man  of  your  ability  knows  I 
would  not  risk  ten  thousand  pounds  for  want  of  a  purchase  I 
could  not  lose  ten  shillings  by.    Ore  is  not  a  fancy  article." 

"Oh!  ah!  yes,  very  true;  no,  of  course  not    One  question 
more.    Where  did  the  gold  come  from?" 
• "  California." 

"But  I  mean  how  did  you  get  it?" 

"I  bought  it  out  of  a  shop-window  those  two  knowing  ones 
pass  twice  every  day  of  their  lives." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"Fot^  pass  it  oftener  than  that,  sir.  Excuse  me,  sir;  I  must 
catch  the  train.  But  one  word  before  I  go.  My  name  must 
never  be  mentioned  in  this  business." 

"  Very  well ;  it  never  shall  transpire  upon  my  honour." 

Meadows  felt  pretty  safe.  As  he  put  on  his  great-coat  he 
thought  to  himself,  "When  the  story  is  blown  and  laughed 
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over,  this  man's  vanity  will  keep  my  name  out  of  it.  He  won't 
miss  a  chance  of  telling  the  world  how  clever  he  is.  My  game  is 
to  pass  for  honest,  not  for  clever,  no  thank  you." 

"Good-bye  sir"  was  his  last  word.  "It  is  you  for  hood- 
winking them." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!    Good-bye  farmer"  (in  a  patronizing  tone). 

Soon  after  this  Meadows  was  in  a  comer  of  a  railway-car- 
riage, twelve  thousand  four,  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  second  part  of  his  great  complex  scheme 
boiling  and  bubbling  in  his  massive  head.  There  he  sat  silent 
as  the  grave,  his  hat  drawn  over  hi^  powerful  brows  that  were 
knitted  all  the  journey  by  one  who  never  knitted  them  in  vain. 

He  reached  home  at  eight  and  sat  down  to  his  desk  and 
wrote  for  more  than  half  an-hour.  Then  he  sealed  up  the  paper 
and  when  Crawley  came  he  found  him  walking  up  and  down  the 
room-  At  a  silent  gesture  Crawley  took  a  chair  and  sat  quivering 
with  curiosity.   Meadows  walked  in  deep  thought. 

"You  demanded  my  confidence.  It  is  a  dangerous  secret, 
for  once  you  know  it,  you  must  serve  me  with  red-hot  zeal  or  be 
my  enemy  and  be  crushed  out  of  life  like  a  blind-worm  or  an 
adder  Petei  Crawley." 

"I  know  that  dear  sir"  assented  Peter  ruefiiUy. 

"First,  how  far  have  you  guessed?" 

"I  guess  Mr.  Levi  is  spme  how  against  us." 

"He  is"  replied  Meadows  carelessly. 

"  Then  that  is  a  bad  job.  He  will  beat  us.  He  is  as  cunning 
as  a  fox." 

Meadows  looked  up  contemptuously,  but  as  he  could  not 
afford  to  let  such  a  sneak  as  Crawley  think  him  any  thing  short 
of  invincible  he  said  coolly,  "He  is,  and  I  have  measured  cun- 
ning with  a  fox." 

"  You  have  ?   That  must  have  been  a  tight  match." 

"A  fox  used  to  take  my  chickens  one  hard  winter;  an  old  fox 
cautious  and  sly  as  the  Jew  you  rate  so  high.  The  men  sat  up 
with  guns  for  him  —  no ;  a  keeper  set  traps  in  a  triangle  for  him 
—  no.  He  had  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  the  ear  of  a  hare,  and  his 
own  nose.    He  would  have  the  cMckens  and  he  would  not  get 
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himself  into  trouble.  The  women  complained  to  me  of  the  fox. 
I  turned  a  ferret  loose  into  the  rabbit-hutch,  and  inhalf  a-mi- 
nute  there  was  as  nice  a  young  rabbit  dead  as  ever  you  saw.** 

"Lookee  there  now**  cried  Crawley. 

"I  choked  the  ferret  off  but  never  touched  the  rabbit.  I  took 
the  rabbit  with  a  pair  of  tongs;  the  others  had  handled  their 
baits  and  pug  crept  round  *em  and  nosed  the  trick.  I  poinded 
twenty  drops  of  croton  oil  into  the  little  hole  ferret  had  made  in 
bunny's  head,  and  I  dropped  him  in  the  grass  near  pug's  track. 
Next  morning  rabbit  had  been  drawn  about  twenty  yards  and 
the  hole  in  his  head  was  three  times  as  big.  Fug  went  the 
nearest  way  to  blood;  went  in  at  ferret's  hole.  1  knew  he 
would.** 

"Yes,  sir!  yes!  yes!  yes  I  and  there  lay  the  fox.** 

"No  signs  of  him.  Then  I  said  *Go  to  the  nearest  water. 
Croton  oil  makes  *em  dry.  They  went  along  the  brook — and  on 
the  very  bank  there  lay  an  old  dog-fox  blown  up  like  a  bladder, 
as  big  as  a  wolf  and  as  dead  as  a  herring  —  now  for  the  Jew. 
Look  at  that ; "  and  he  threw  him  a  paper. 

"Why  this  is  the  judgment  on  which  I  arrested  Will  Field- 
ing, and  here  is  the  acceptance.** 

"Levi  bought  them  to  take  the  man  out  of  my  power.  He 
left  them  with  old  Cohen.  I  have  got  them  again  you  see ,  and 
got  young  Fielding  in  my  power  spite  of  his  foxy  friend.** 

"  Capital  sir  capital !  **  cried  the  admiring  Crawley.  He  then 
looked  at  the  reconquered  documents.  "Ah!**  said  he  spite- 
fully, "how  I  wish  I  could  alter  one  of  these  names ,  only  one !  ** 

"What  d'ye  mean?** 

"I  mean  that  I'd  give  fifty  pound  (if  I  had  it)  if  it  was  but 
that  brute  George  Fielding  that  was  in  our  power  instead  of  this 
fool  William." 

Meadows  opened  his  eyes:  "Why?** 

"Because  he  put  an  affiront  upon  me,**  was  the  somewhat 
sulky  reply. 

"What  was  that?" 

"  Oh  no  matter  sir !  ** 

"But  it  is  matter.   Tell  me.   I  am  that  man's  enemy." 
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"  Then  I  am  in  luck.   You  are  just  the  enemy  I  wish  him." 

"  What  was  the  affront?  " 

"He  called  me  a  pettifogger." 

"Oh!  is  that  all?" 

"  No.   He  discharged  me  from  -visiting  his  premises." 

"That  was  not  very  polite." 

"And  threatened  to  horsewhip  me  next  time  I  came  there." 

"  Oh,  is  that  where  the  shoe  pinches?" 

"No,  it  is  not!"  cried  Crawley  almost  in  a  shriek;  "but  he 
altered  his  mind,  and  did  horsewhip  me  then  and  there.  Carse 
him!" 

Meadows  smiled  grimly.  He  saw  his  advantage.  "  Crawley" 
said  he  quickly  "he  shrill  rue  the  day  he  lifted  his  hand  over 
you.    You  want  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  me." 

"  Oh  Mr.  Meadows  that  is  too  far  for  the  naked  eye  to  see," 
was  the  despondent  reply. 

"Not  when  it  suits  my  book.  I  am  going  to  keep  my  promise 
and  show  you  my  heart." 

"Ah!" 

"  Listen  and  hear  the  secret  of  my  life.   Are  you  listening ?  " 

"What  do  you  think,  sir?"  was  the  tremulous  answer. 

"I  —  love  —  Miss  —  Merton,"  and  for  once  his  eyes  sunk 
before  Crawley's. 

"Sir!  you  —  love  —  a— woman?" 

"Not  as  hbertines  love,  nor  as  boys  flirt  and  pass  on. 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  me ,  1  love  her  with  all  my  heart  and  soul 
and  brain!  I  love  her  with  more  force  than  such  as  you  can 
hate!" 

"  The  deuce  you  do ! " 

"I  love  the  sweetheart  —  of  the  man  —  who  lashed  you  — 
like  a  dog." 

Crawley  winced  and  rubbed  his  hands. 

"And  your  fortune  is  made  if  you  help  me  win  her." 

Crawley  rubbed  his  hands. 

"  Old  Merton  has  promised  the  woman  I  love  to  this  George 
Fielding,  if  he  comes  back  with  a  thousand  pounds." 

"Don't  you  be  frightened,  sir;  that  he  will  never  do." 
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"Will  he  not?   Read  this  letter." 

"Ah !  the  letter  that  put  you  out  so.  Let  me  see  —  Mum  I 
mum  I  Found  gold.    Pheugh!  Pheugh!  Pheeeugh!!" 

"  Crawley,  most  men  reading  that  letter  would  have  given  in 
then  and  there ,  and  not  fought  against  such  luck  as  this.  I 
only  said  to  myself  *  Then  it  will  cost  me  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
win  the  day.'  Well  between  yesterday  eleven  forenoon  and  this 
hour  I  made  the  ten  thousand  pounds." 
»    He  told  him  briefly  how. 

"Beautiful,  sir!  Beautiful!  What  did  you  make  the  ten 
thousand  out  of  your  own  rival's  letter?" 

"  Yes ,  I  taxed  the  enemy  for  the  expenses  of  the  war." 

"  Oh  Mr.  Meadows  what  a  fool  what  a  villain  I  was  to  think 
Mr.  Levi  was  as  great  a  man  as  you.  I  must  have  been  under  a 
hallucination." 

"  Crawley,  the  day  that  John  and  Susan  Meadows  walk  out 
of  church  man  and  wife  I  put  a  thousand  pounds  into  your  hand 
and  set  you  up  in  any  business  you  like ;  in  any  honest  business, 
for  from  that  day  our  underhand  dealings  must  end.  The  bus- 
band  of  that  an^l  must  never  grind  the  poor,  or  Tm>ng  a  Uving 
creature.  If  heaven  consents  to  my  being  happy  in  this  way, 
the  least  I  can  do  is  to  walk  straight  and  straight  forward  the 
rest  of  my  days,  and  I  will  s'help  me  God." 

"That  is  fair.  I  knew  you  were  a  great  man,  but  I  had  no 
idea  you  were  such  a  good  one." 

"  Crawley,"  said  the  other,  with  a  sudden  gloomy  misgiving, 
"I  am  trying  to  cheat  the  devil.  I  fear  no  man  can  do  that," 
and  he  himg  his  head. 

"No  ordinary  man  sir"  replied  the  parasite,  "but  your  skill 
has  no  bounds.  Your  plan  sir  at  once,  that  I  may  co-operate 
and  not  thwart  your  great  skill  through  ignorance." 

"  My  plan  has  two  hands :  one  must  worit  here  —  the  other  a 
great  many  miles  from  here.  If  I  could  but  cut  myself  in  two  all 
would  be  well  —  but  I  can't ;  I  must  be  one  hand  you  the  other. 
/  work  thus :  —  Post-  ofQce  here  is  under  my  thumb.  I  stop  all 
letters  from  him  to  her.   Presently  comes  a  letter  from  Australia 
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telling  among  porii,  grains,  etc.  how  George  Fielding  has  made 
his  fortune  and  married  a  girl  out  there.'* 

"  But  who  is  to  write  the  letter  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  ". 

"  Havn't  an  idea.    She  won't  believe  it." 

"Not  at  first  perhaps,  but  when  she  gets  no  more  letters 
from  him  she  will." 

"  So  she  will.     So  then  you  will  run  him  down  to  her." 

"Not  such  a  fool ,  she  would  hate  me.  I  shall  never  mention 
his  name.  I  make  one  of  my  tools  hang  gaol  over  old  Merton. 
Susan  thinks  George  married.  I  strike  upon  her  pique  and  her 
father's  distress.  I  ask  him  for  his  daughter.  Offer  to  pay  my 
father-in-law's  debts  and  start  him  afresh." 

"Beautiful!  Beautiful!" 

"Susan  likes  me  already.  I  tell  her  ail  I  suffered  silent, 
while  she  was  on  with  George.  I  press  her  to  be  mine.  She 
will  say  no  perhaps  three  or  four  times ,  but  the  fifth  she  will  say 
yes!" 

"  She  will!  You  are  a  great  man." 

"And  she  will  be  happy." 

"Can't  see  it." 

"A  man  that  marries  a  virtuous  woman  and  loves  her  is  no 
man  at  all  if  he  can't  make  her  love  him;  they  can't  resist  our 
stronger  wills  except  by  flight  or  by  leaning  upon  another  man. 
Ill  be  back  directly." 

Mr.  Meadows  returned  with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  two  glasses. 
Crawleywas  surprised.  %  This  was  a  beverage  he  had  never  seen 
his  friend  drink  or  offer  him.  Another  thing  puzzled  him.  When 
Mr.  Meadows  came  back  with  the  wine  he  had  not  so  much  co- 
lour as  usual  in  his  face  —  not  near  so  much. 

"Crawley"  saidMeadows  in  a  low  voice  "suppose  while  I  am 
working,  this  George  Fielding  were  to  come  home  with  money 
in  both  pockets?" 

"He  would  kick  it  all  down  in  a  moment." 

"I  am  glad  you  see  that.  Then  you  see  one  hand  is  not 
enough ;  another  must  be  working  far  away." 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  see —" 
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"You  will  see.  Drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me  my  good 
friend  —  your  health." 

"Same  to  you  sir." 

"Is  it  to  your  mind?'* 

"Elixir!  This  is  the  stuff  that  sharpens  a  chap's  wit,  and  puts 
courage  in  his  heart." 

"I  brought  it  for  that.  You  and  1  have  no  chicken's  play  on 
hand.    Another  glass." 

"  Success  to  your  scheme  sir." 

"Crawley,  George  Fielding  must  not  come  back  this  year 
with  one  thousand  pounds." 

"  No  he  must  not  —  thank  you  sir ,  your  health.  Musn't ,  he 
shan't;  but  how  on  earth  can  you  prevent  him?" 

"That  paper  will  prevent  him:  it  is  a  paper  of  instructions. 
My  very  brains  lie  in  that  paper  —  put  it  in  your  pocket" 

"In  my  poekejt,  sir?  Highly  honoured  —  shall  be  executed 
to  the  letter.    What  wine ! " 

"And  this  is  a  cheque-book." 

"No!  is  it  though?" 

"You  yfiH  draw  on  me  for  one  hundred  pounds  per  month." 

" No !  shall  I  though?    Sir ,  you  are  a  king ! " 

"  Of  which  you  will  account  for  fifty  pounds  only." 

"Liberal,  sir;  as  I  said  before ,  liberal  as  running  water." 

"You  are  going  a  journey." 

"Am  I?  well!  Don't  you  turn  pale  for  that —  I'll  come  back 
to  you ,  —  nothing  but  death  shall  part  us.  Have  a  drop  of  this 
sir,it  will  put  blood  into  your  cheek  and  fire  into  your  hesttt.  That 
is  right.    Where  am  I  going,  sir?" 

"What,  don't  you  know?" 

"No!   nor  I  don't  care:   so  long  as  it  is  in  your  service 

I  go." 

"  Still  it  is  a  long  journey." 

"Oh  is  it?  Your  health  then,  and  my  happy  return." 

"You  are  not  afraid  of  thejsea  or  the  wind?" 

"I  am  afraid  of  nothing  but  your  wrath,  and  —  and  —  the 
law.  The  sea  be  hanged  and  the  wind  be  blowed!  When  I  see 
your  talent  and  energy,  and  hold  your  cheque-book  in  my  hand 
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an^  your  instructions  in  my  pocket,  I  feel  to  play  at  foot-ball 
with  the  world.     When  shail  I  start  ?  *' 

"To-morrow  morning." 

"  To-night  if  you  like*    Where  am  I  to  go  to  ?  " 

"To  Australia!" 

That  single  word  suspended  the  glass  going  to  Crawley's 
lips,  and  the  chuckle  coming  from  them.  A  dead  silence  on 
both  sides  followed  it.  And  now  two  colourless  faces  looked 
into  one  another's  eyes  across  the  table. 


CHAPTEE  XXTTT. 

Three  days  the  gold-finders  worked  alone  upon  the  pre- 

Adamite  river's  bed.    At  evening  on  the  third  day  they  looked 

up ,  and  saw  a  figure  perched  watching  them  with  a  pipe  in  its 

mouth.    It  disappeared  in  silence.    Next  day  there  were  men 

on  their  knees  beside  them  digging,  scraping,  washing,  and 

worshipping  gold.     Soon  they  were  the  centre  of  a  group,  — 

soon  after  of  a  humming  mob.   As  if  the  birds  had  really  carried 

the  secret  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  men  swarmed  and 

buzzed  and  settled  like  locusts  on  the  gold-bearing  tract.    They 

came  in  panting,  gleaming,    dusty,   and  travel-stained,    and 

flung  off  their  fatigue  at  sight,  and  running  up  dived  into  tte 

gullies,  and  pHed  spade  and  pick- axe  with  clenched  teeth  and 

throbbing  hearts.    They  seamed  the  face  of  Nature  for  miles; 

turned  the  streams  to  get  at  their  beds ;  pounded  and  crushed 

the  solid  rock  to  squeeze  out  the  subtle  stain  of  gold  it  held  in 

its  veins ;  —  hacked  through  the  crops  as  through  any  other  idle 

impediment;    pecked  and  hewed,    and  fought  and  wrestled 

"With  Nature  for  the  treasure  that  lay  so  near  yet  in  so  tight  a 

grip. 

We  take  off  our  clothes  to  sleep  and  put  them  on  to  play  at 
work,  but  these  put  on  their  clothes  to  sleep  in,  and  tore  them 
off  at  peep  of  day,  and  labour  was  redhot  till  night  came  and 
cooled  it;  and  in  this  fight  lives  fell  as  quickly  as  in  actual  war, 
and  by  the  same  enemy  —  Disease:  small  wonder,  when  hun- 
Jt  is  never  too  late  to  mend*  II,  11 
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drcds  and  hundreds  wyQugbt  tbe  Uve-loAg  day  w^ct-hAJf  m  kf 
water,  the  other  half  dripping  with  sweat 

Men  rotted  like  sheep,and  died  at  the  feet  of  that  gpld  vhom 
they  stormed  here  in  hi^  fortress;  and  soine  alfts  n^  |t  worse 
fate :  for  that  befel  which  the  world  has  seen  in  ^yevy  age  an4 
land  where  gold  has  come  to  light  upon  a  soil:  men  wrestling 
fiercely  with  Nature  jostled  each  other:  cupidity  inflamed  hate 
to  madness,  and  human  blood  flowed  like  water  oyer  that  yellow 
dirt.  And  now  from  this  one  burning  spot  gold-fever  struck  in- 
wards to  the  heart  of  the  land:  burned  its  veins,  and  maddened 
its  brain:  the  workman  sold  his  tools,  bought  a  spade  and  a 
pick-axe,  and  fled  to  the  gold:  the  lawyer  flung  down  his 
parchment  and  off  to  the  gold :  the  penny-a-liner  his  brass  pen 
and  off  to  a  ^eater  wonder  than  he  had  ever  fabricated :  the 
schoolmaster,  to  whom  little  boys  were  puzzling  out  — 

Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  co^a 
Aurl  9acra  fames 

made  the  meaning  perfectly  clear;  he  dropped  ferule  and  book 
and  ran  with  the  national  hunt  for  gold.  Shops  were  closed  for 
want  of  buyers  and  sellers;  the  grass  crept  up  between  the 
paving  stones  in  great  thoroughfares;  outward-bound  ships  lay 
deserted  and  helpless  in  the  roads;  the  wilderness  was  peopled 
and  the  cities  desolate;  commerce  was  paralyzed,  industry 
contracted:  the  wise  and  good  trembled  for  the  destiny  of  the 
people ,  the  Government  trembled  for  itself:  —  idle  fear.  That 
which  shook  this  colony  for  a  moment,  settled  H  firm  as  a 
granite  mountain ,  and  made  it  great  with  a  rapidity  that  would 
have  astounded  the  puny  ages  cant  appeals  to  as  the  days  of 
wonders. 

The  sacra  fames  was  not  Australian  but  human;  and  so  at 
the  first  whisper  of  gold  the  old  nations  poured  tb»  wealth  they 
valued  —  their  food  and  clothes  and  silk  and  coin  —  and  the 
prime  treasure  they  valued  not,  their  r^eu  —  into  that  favojored 
land. 

Then  did  great  labour,  insulted  and  cheated  so  many  years 
in  narrow  over-crowded  comers  of  the  hi^e  i^npeopled  glpbe* 
lift  his  bare  arm  and  cry,  **Who  bids  for  this?"  and  a  dozen 
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gloved  bsnds  }insi|ied  and  clutched  at  tbe  prise :  and  in  bargains 
where  a  man  went  on  one  side  and  money  on  the  other,  the  mo^ 
ney  had  to  say  ^'t^ank  you"  over  it  instead  of  the  man. 

But  stiU  thoiigh  the  average  value  of  labour  was  now  full  as 
hi^  m  the  cities  as  in  the  mine ,  men  flowed  to  the  4esert  and 
the  gold,  tempted  by  the  enormous  prizes  there,  that  lay  close 
to  all  and  eame  to  fortune's  favoiu'ites. 

Henee  a  new  wonder,  a  great  moral  phenomenon,  the  world 
had  never  seen  before  on  such  a  wide  scale.  At  a  period  of  un- 
paralleled civilisation  and  refinement,  society,  with  its  artificial 
habits  and  its  jealous  class  distinctions  on  its  back,  took  a 
sudden  unprepared  leap  from  the  heights  it  had  been  centuries 
eonstructing,  —  into  a  gold  mine :  it  emerged,  its  delicate  fabric 
crushed  out  of  all  recognizable  8hape,ita  petty  prides  annihilated, 
and  even  its  just  distinctions  turned  topsy  turvy :  for  mind  is  really 
more  honourable  than  muscle,  yet  when  these  two  met  in  a  gold 
mine  it  fared  ill  with  mind.  Classical  and  mathematical  scholars 
joined  their  forces  with  navvies  to  dig  gold:  and  nearly  always 
the  scholars  were  found  after  a  while  cooking,  shoe-cleaning, 
and  dmng  generally  menial  o^ces  for  the  navvies. 

Those  who  had  no  learning,  but  had  good  birth,  genteel 
manners,  and  kid  gloves  and  feeble  loins,  sank  lower  and  be- 
came the  dregs  of  gold-digging  society  ere  aweek's  digging  had 
pasted  over  their  backs.  Not  that  ail  wit  yielded  to  muscle. 
Low  cunning  often  held  its  own ;  hundreds  of  lazy  leeches  set- 
tled on  labour's  bore  arm  and  bkd  it.  Such  as  could  minister  to 
the  digger's  physical  needs,  appetites,  vices,  had  no  need  to 
dig;  they  made  the  diggers  work  for  them ,  and  took  toll  of  the 
precious  dust  as  it  fell  into  their  hands. 

One  brute  that  could  not  spell  chicoree  to  save  himself  from 
the  gallows,  cleared  two  thousand  pounds  a  month  by  selling  it 
and  hot  water  at  a  pinc^  a  cup.  Thus  ran  his  imnouncement  — 
**  Cofy  alius  rady."  Meantime  Trigonometry  was  frying  steaks 
and  on  Sunday  blacking  boots. 

After  a  while  lucky  diggers  returned  to  the  to^yns  ch>gg!ed 
with  gold ,  and  lusting  and  panl^g  for  pleasure, 

11* 
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They  hired  ^carriages  and  sweet-hearts,  and  paraded  the 
streets  all  day,  crying  "We  be  the  hairy-stocracy  now  1 1 " 

The  shopkeepers  bowed  down  and  did  them  homage. 

Even  here  Nature  had  her  say.  The  sexes  came  out  —  the 
men  sat*  in  the  carriages  in  their  dirty  fustian  and  their 
chequered  shirts  and  no  jacket;  their  inamoratas  beside  them 
glittered  in  silk  and  satin:  and  some  fiend  told  these  poor 
women  it  was  genteel  to  be  short-sighted;  so  they  all  bought 
gold  spy-glasses,  and  spied  without  intermission. 

Then  the  old  colonial  aristocracy,  who  had  been  bom  in 
broad-cloth  and  silk,  and  unlike  the  new  had  not  been  trans- 
ported, but  only  their  papas  and  mammas,  were  driven  to 
despair:  but  at  last  they  hit  upon  a  remedy.  They  would  be 
distinguished  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and  the  only  way  left  now 
was  always  to  go  on  foot.  So  they  walked  the  pavement  —  wet 
or  dry  nothing  could  induce  them  to  enter  the  door  of  a  carriage. 
Item:  they  gave  up  being  short-sighted;  the  few,  who  for 
reasons  distinct  from  fashion  could  not  resign  the  habit,  con- 
cealed it,  as  if  it  was  a  defect  instead  of  a  beauty. 

This  struggle  of  classes  in  the  towns,  with  its  hundred  and  one 
incidents,  was  an  excellent  theme  for  satire  of  the  highest 
class.  How  has  it  escaped?  is  it  that  even  Satire,  low  and  easy 
art,  is  not  so  low  and  easy  as  Detraction.  But  these  are  the 
outskirts  of  a  great  theme.  The  theme  itself  belonged  not  to 
little  satire  but  to  great  epic. 

In  the  sudden  return  of  a  society  far  more  complex  artificial 
and  conventional  than  Pericles  ever  dreamed  of,  to  elements 
more  primitive  than  Homer  had  to  deal  with;  in  this  with  its 
novelty,  and  nature,  and  strange  contrasts. 

In  the  old  barbaric  force  and  native  colour  of  the  passions  as 
they  burst  out  undisguised  around  the  gold. 

In  the  hundred  and  one  personal  ^}ombats  and  trials  of 
cunning. 

In  a  desert  peopled,  and  cities  thinned,  by  the  magic  of 
cupidity. 

In  a  huge  army  collected  in  ten  thousand  tmU,  not  as 
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heretofore  by  one  man's  constraining  will,  but  each  human  unit 
spurred  into  the  crowd  by  his  own  heart, 

In  "the  siege  of  Gold,**  defended  stoutly  by  Bock  and 
Disease, 

In  the  world-wide  effect  of  the  discovery,  the  peopling  of 
the  earth  at  last  according  to  heayen's  long-published  and 
resisted  design. 

Fate  offered  poetry  a  theme  broad  and  high,  yet  piquant, 
and  Tarious  as  the  dolphin  and  the  rainbow. 

I  cannot  sing  this  song,  because  I  am  neither  Lamartine  nor 
Hugo  nor  Walter  Scott.  I  cannot  hum  this  song,  because  the 
severe  conditions  of  my  story  forbid  me  even  to  make  the  ad- 
venturous attempt  I  am  here  to  tell  not  the  great  tale  of  gold, 
but  the  little  story  of  how  Susan  Merton  was  affected  thereby. 
Yet  it  shall  never  be  said  that  my  pen  passed  close  to  a  great 
man  or  a  great  thing  without  a  word  of  homage  and  sympathy 
to  set  against  the  sneers  of  grovelling  criticasters,  the  blindness 
of  self-singing  poetasters,  and  the  national  itch  for  detraction  of 
all  great  things  and  men  that  live,  and  deification  of  dead 
dwarfs. 

God  has  been  bountiful  to  the  human  race  in  this  age.  Most 
bountiful  to  Poets;  most  bountiful  to  all  of  us  who  have  a  spark 
of  nobleness  in  ourselves,  and  so  can  see  and  revere  at  sight  thet 
truly  grand  and  noble,  (any  snob  can  do  this  after  it  has  been 
settled  two  hundred  years  by  other  minds  that  he  is  to  do  it). 
He  has  given  us  warlike  heroes  more  than  we  can  count  —  far 
less  honour  as  they  deserve ;  and  valour  as  full  of  v£iriety  as 
courage  in  the  Uiad  is  monotonous  —  except  when  it  takes  to 
its  heels. 

He  has  given  us  one  hero,  a  better  man  than  Hector  or 
Achilles.  For  Hector  ran  away  from  a  single  man:  this  hero 
was  never  known  to  run  away  at  all.  Achilles  was  a  better 
egotist  than  soldier;  wounded  in  his  personal  vanity  he  re- 
venged himself,  not  on  the  man  who  had  wronged  him  —  Pru- 
dence forbade  —  but  on  the  army,  and  on  his  country.  This 
antique  hero  sulked;  my  hero,  deprived  of  the  highest  com- 
mand, retained  a  higher  still  —  the  command  that  places  the 
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great  of  heart  above  all  petty  persomal  feeHng.  He  was  a  toldier^ 
and  could  not  look  from  his  tent  on  battle ,  and  not  plunge  ittto 
it.  What  true  8oldi»  e?er  could?  He  wm  Bot  a  Gre^  hmt  a 
Frenchman  —  and  could  not  love  himself  better  than  his  coun- 
try;   Abore  all,  he  was  not  Achilles  but  Canrobert. 

He  has  given  us  to  see  Nineveh  disinterred  by  an  Englisli 
hero. 

He  has  given  us  to  see  the  north-west  passage  forced ,  and 
winter  bearded  on  his  everlasting  throne  by  another.  (Is  it  the 
hero's  fault  if  self  and  snowdrop-singing  poetasters  eannot  see 
this  feat  with  the  eyes  of  Camoens?) 

He  has  given  us  to  see  Titans  enslaved  by  man;  Ste«m 
harnessed  to  our  carriages  and  ships;  (Galvanism  tanned  into  aa 
alphabet  —  a  Gamut,  and  its  metal  harp-strings  str^nbed 
across  the  earth  malgre  mountains  and  Uie  sea,  and  so  meB*g 
minds  defying  the  twin  monsters  Time  and  Spaoe;  and  now^ 
gold  revealed  in  the  east  and  west  at  once,  and  so  naankind  now 
first  in  earnest  peopling  the  enormous  globe.  Yet  old  women 
and  children  of  the  pen  say  this  is  a  bad,  a  small,  a  lifdess^ 
an  unpoetic  age :  —  and  they  are  not  mistaken.    For  they  He. 

As  only  tooth-stoppers,  retailers  of  conventional  plirases, 
links  in  the  great  cuckoo-chain,  universal piU-venders,  Satan^ 
and  ancient  booksellers'  ancient  nameless  hacks  ean  lie^ 
they  lie. 

It  is  they  who  are  small-eyed.  Now,  as  heretofore^  weaklings 
cannot  rise  high  enough  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  thdr  own 
age,  and  calculate  its  dimensions. 

The  age,  smaller  than  epochs  to  come,  is  a  giant  eompared 
with  the  past,  and  full  of  mighty  materieds  for  any  great  pen  in 
prose  or  verse. 

My  little  Mends  aged  nineteen  and  downwards  —  four-soove 
and  upwards  —  who  have  been  lending  your  ears  to  the  stide 
little  cant  of  every  age  as  chanted  in  this  one  by  Buffo*Bom-> 
bastes  and  other  foaming  at  the  pen  old  women  of  both  sexes  — 
take,  by  way  of  antidote  to  all  that  poisonous  soul-withering 
drivel,  ten  honest  words. 

I  say  before  heaven  and  earth  that  the  man  who  could  grasp 
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the  facte  of  this  day  and  do  an  immortal  writer's  duty  by  them, 
i.  e. ,  so  paint  them  as  a  later  age  will  be  content  to  engrave 
them,  woiild  be  the  greatest  writer  ever  lived :  such  is  the  force, 
weight,  and  number  of  the  grand  topics  that  lie  this  day  on- the 
world's  face.  I  say  that  Tie  who  has  eyes  to  see  may  now  see 
greater  and  far  more  poetic  things  than  human  eyes  have  seen 
since  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  and  his  miracles  left  the  earth. 

It  is  very  hard  to  write  a  good  book  or  a  good  play,  or  to  in- 
vent a  good  picture  and  having  invented  paint  it.  But  it  aiVays 
was  hard,  except  to  those  —  to  whom  it  was  impossible. 
Bunglers  will  not  mend  matters  by  blackening  the  great  can- 
vases they  can't  pamt  on,  nor  the  impotent  become  males  by 
detraction. 

"Justice!'' 

When  we  write  a  story  or  sing  a  poem  of  the  great  nine- 
teenth century,  there  is  but  one  fear — not  that  Our  theme  will 
be  beneath  us,  but  we  miles  below  it;  that  we  shaS  lac^  the 
comprehensive  vision  a  man  must  have  from  heaven  to  catch  the 
historical,  the  poetic,  the  lasting  features,  of  the  Titan  events 
that  stride  so  swiftly  past  IN  THIS  GIGANTIC  AGE. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  life  of  George  Fielding  and  Thomal  EobinsfOn  fbr 
months  could  be  composed  in  a  few  wordd ;  tremendous  work 
from  sunrise  to  sundown ,  sad  on  Sunday  \^eIcome  rest,  a  ^uiet 
pipe,  and  a  book. 

At  night  they  slept  hi  a  good  tent,  with  Carlo  at  their  feet, 
and  a  little  bag  between  them;  this  bag  never  left  their  sight; 
it  went  out  to  their  work,  a.nd  in  to  sleep. 

It  is  dhmer-time;  George  and  Tom  are  snatching  amxmth- 
ftd,  and  a  few  words  over  it. 

"How  much  do  you  think  we  are ,  Tom?" 

••Hush  I  d<m't  speak  86  loud,  for  heaven's  sake ;•*  heatfded 
in  a  whkper  "not  a  penny  under  seven  hundred  pounds 
worth." 

George  sighed* 
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"It  is  slower  work  than  I  thought;  but  it  is  my  fault,  I  am  so 
unlucky." 

"  Unlucky  I  and  we  have  not  been  eight  months  at  it." 

"But  one  party  near  us  cleared  four  thousand  pounds  at  a 
haul;  one  thousand  pounds  a  piece  —  ahl " 

"And  hxmdreds  have  only  just  been  able  to  keep  themselves. 
Come :  you  must  not  grumble,  we  are  high  above  the  average." 
^  George  persisted. 

"The  reason  we  don't  get  on  is,  we  try  for  nothing  better 
than  dust.  You  know  what  you  told  me,  that  the  gold  was 
never  created  in  dust  but  in  masses  like  all  metals;  the  dust  is 
only  a  trifle  that  has  been  washed  off  the  bulk.  Then  you  said 
we  ought  to  track  the  gold  dust  coarser  and  coarser,  till  we 
traced  the  metal  to  its  home  in  the  great  rocks." 

"Ay  I  Ay  I  I  believe  I  used  to  talk  so,  but  I  am  wiser  now. 
Look  here  George,  no  doubt  the  gold  was  all  in  block  when  the 
world  started,  but  how  many  million  years  ago  was  that.  This 
is  my  notion  George :  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  the  gold 
was  all  solid,  at  the  end  it  is  all  to  be  dust;  now  which  are  we 
nearer,  the  end  or  the  beginning?" 

"Not  knowing  can't  say  Tom." 

"Then  T  can,  for  his  reverence  told  me.  We  are  fifty  times 
nearer  the  end  than  the  beginning,  follows  there  is  fifty  times 
as  much  gold  dust  in  nature  as  solid  gold." 

"What  a  head  you  ha'  got  Tom?  but  I  can't  take  it  up  so: 
seems  to  me  this  dust  is  like  the  grain  that  is  shed  from  a  ripe 
crop  before  it  comes  to  the  sickle :  now  if  we  could  trace  — ^". 

"How  can  you  trace  syrup  hip  to  the  lump  when  the  lump  is 
all  turned  to  syrup  ?  " 

George  held  his  peace  —  shut  up  but  not  convinced. 

"Hallo!  you  two  lucky  ones"  cried  a  voice  distant  about 
thirty  yards  "will  you  buy  our  hole,  it  is  breaking  our  heart 
here." 

Robinson  went  up  and  found  a  large  hole  excavated  to  a 
great  depth;  it  was  yielding  literally  nothing,  and  this  deter- 
mined that  paradoxical  personage  to  buy  it  if  it  was  cheap, 
"What  there  is  must  be  somewhere  all  in  a  lump." 
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He  offered  te)a  pounds  for  it,  which  was  eagerly  snapped  at. 

"Well  done  Gardiner"  said  one  of  the  band.  "We  would 
have  taken  ten  shillings  for  it"  explained  he  to  Kobinson. 

Robinson  paid  the  money,  and  let  himself  down  into  the  hole 
with  his  spade.  He  drove  his  spade  into  the  clay,  and  the 
bottom  of  it  just  reached  the  rock;  he  looked  up.  "I  would 
have  gone  just  one  foot  deeper  before  I  gave  in"  said  he;  he 
called  George.  "Come  George,  we  can  know  our  fate  in  ten 
minutes." 

They  shovelled  the  clay  away  down  to  about  one  inch  above 
the  rock,  and  there  in  the  white  clay  they  found  a  little  bit  of 
gold  as  big  as  a  pin's  head.  • 

"We  have  done  it  this  time"  cried  Kobinson,  "shave  a  little 
more  off,  not  too  deep,  and  save  the  clay.  This  time  a  score 
of  little  nuggets  came  to  view  sticking  in  the  clay;  no  need  for 
washing,  they  picked  them  out  with  their  knives." 

The  news  soon  spread,  and  a  multitude  buzzed  round  the 
hole  and  looked  down  on  the  men  picking  out  peas  and  beans 
of  pure  gold  with  their  knives.    , 

Presently  a  voice  cried  "Shame,  give  the  men  back  their 
hole." 

"Gammon,"  cried  others,  "they  paid  for  a  chance,  audit 
turned  out  well;  a  bargain  is  a  bargain."  Gardiner  and  his 
mates  looked  sorrowfully  down.  Kobinson  saw  their  faces,  and 
came  out  of  the  hole  a  moment.  He  took  Gadiner  aside  and 
whispered  "Jump  into  our  hole  like  lightning,  it  is  worth  four 
pound  a-day." 

"God  bless  you!"  said  Gardiner.  He  ran  and  jumped  into 
the  hole  just  as  another  man  was  going  ^o  take  possession.  By 
digger's  law  no  party  is  allowed  to  occupy  two  holes. 

All  that  afternoon  there  was  a  mob  looking  down  at  George 
and  Kobinson  picking  out  peas  and  beans  of  gold,  and  envy's 
Satanic  fire  burned  many  a  heart;  these  two  were  picking  up  at 
least  a  hundred  pounds  an  hour. 

Now  it  happened  late  in  the  afternoon  that  a  man  of  shabby 
figure,  evidently  not  a  digger,  observing  that  there  was  always 
more  or  less  crowd  in  one  place,  shambled  up  and  looked  down 
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with  ^e  rest;  as  he  looked  down  George  happened  to  lodi  up ; 
the  new  comer  drew  back  hastily.  After  that  his  ]»K>ceedings 
were  singular  -—  he  remained  in  the  crowd  move  than<  two  houn^ 
not  stationary  bnt  winding  in  and  out.  He  listened  to  every- 
thing that  was  said,  especially  if  it  was  muttered  and  not  e^ken 
out;  and  he  peered  into  every  face ,  and  peering  into  every  fiiC6> 
it  befell  that  at  last  his  eye  lighted  on  one  that  seemed  tO' 
fascinate  him;  it  belonged  to  a  fellow  with  a  great  butt  neok> 
and  hair  and  beard  flowing  all  into  one  —  a  man  more  like  th# 
black-maned  lion  of  North  Africa  than  anything  el«e.  But  it 
was  not  hk  appearaBce  that  fascinated  the  serpentine  one,  it 
was  the  look  he  cast  down  upon  those  two  hioky  ^gger^;  a 
8C0I7I  of  tremendous  hatred  —  hatred  unto  death*  Instinct 
told  the  serpent  there  tavat  be  more  ia  this  than  extempore 
envy.  He  waited  and  watched  ^  and  when  the  black-maned  one 
moved  away,  he  followed  him  about  everywhere  tili4tb«the 
got  him  alone.: 

Then  he  sidled  up,  and  in  a  cringing  way  said  — 

"What  luck  some  men  have,  don't  they?** 

The  man  answered  by  a  fieroe  grunt. 

The  serpent  was  half  afraid  of  him,  but  he  went  on. 

"There  w^  be  a  good  himp  of  gold  in  theiiv  tent  to^ni^t.** 

The  other  seemed  strudc  with  these  words; 

"They  have  been  lucky  a  long  time**  exj^aififed  the  oth^nr, 
"and  now  this  added  — " 

"WeUl  what  about  it?" 

"  Nothing !  only  I  wish  somebody  else  had  it  instead." 

"Why?" 

"That  is  asecret  for  the  i^esent  I  only  tdl  you,  beoiKtte 
I  think  somehow  they  are  no  friends  of  y^urs  either." 

"Perhapenotl  what  then." 

"Then  we  might  pexhaps  do  business  together;  it  wiU  strike 
you  nngular ,  but  I  have  a  friend  who  would  grre  money  to  imy 
one  that  would  take  a  little  from  those  two." 

"Say  that  again." 

"Would  give  money  to  any  one  that  would  take  itfrofife 
those  two." 
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'*  Afid  you  won't  ask  for  any  share  of  the  swag?** 

"Me?    I  h^ve  nothing  to  do  with  it"  • 

"Gammon I  well!  your  friend  1  will  he?" 

"Not  a  farthing  I" 

"  And  what  will  he  give ,  suppose  I  have  a  friend  that  will  do 
the  trick?" 

"According  to  the  risk  I " 

The  man  gave  a  whistle.  A  lellow  with  forehead  Tillamouaiy 
low  came  from  behind  some  tents." 

"  What  is  it,  Will?  "  asked  the  new  oomer. 

"A  plant." 

"This  one  in  it  1" 

"  Yes  I    This  is  too  public ,  come  to  Bevan's  store." 

CHAPTEK  XXV. 

"OsoROK,  I  want  you  to  go  to  BathuMt" 

"What  to?" 

"To  buy  some  things!" 

"WJiat  things?" 

"First  of  aU  a  revolver ,  there  were  fellows  about  owr  tent 
kst  night  creeping  and  prowling." 

"  I  never  heard  them." 

"No  more  you  would  an  earthquake  —  but  I  heiurd  them 
and  got  up,  and  pointed  my  revolver  at  them ,  so  then  they  cut 
—  all  the  better  for  them.  We  must  mdnd  our  eye ,  George ;  a 
good  many^  tents  are  robbed  every  week^  and  we  are  known  to 
have  a  good  swag." 

"  Well  I  niust  start  this  moment  if  I  am  to  be  back." 

"And  take  a  pound  of  dust  and  buy  things  that  we  can  sell 
here  to  a  profit" 

George  came  back  at  night  looking  rather  sheep-faced. 

"Tom*'  said  he  "I  am  afraid  I  have  done  wrong.  Yoit  sea 
there  was  a  confounded  auction,  and  what  with  the  hammer  and 
the  folk  bidding,  andhispadaver,  I  eould  not  help  it." 

"  But  what  is  it  you  have  bou|^t?  " 

"A  bit  o' land  Tom." 
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Kobinson  groaned;  but  recovering  himself  he  said  gaily, 

"  Well ,  have  you  brought  it  with  you  ?  " 

"No,  it  is  not  so  small  as  all  that;  as  nice  abit  of  grass  as 
ever  you  saw  Tom,  andjust  outside  the  town  of  Bathurst;  only 
I  didn't  ought  to  have  spent  your  money  as  well  as  my  own." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  —  I  accept  the  investment.  Let  me 
load  your  new  revolver.  Now  look  at  my  day*s  work.  I  wouldn't 
take  a  hundred  pound  for  these  little  fellows." 

George  gloated  over  the  little  nuggets ,  for  he  saw  Susan's 
eyes  in  them.  To-night  she  seemed  so  near.  The  little  bag 
was  placed  between  them,  the  day's  spoils  added  to  it,  and  the 
tired  friends  were  soon  asleep. 

CHAPTER  XXYI. 

"Help!  help!  murder!  help!  murder!" 

Such  were  the  cries  that  invaded  the  sleepers'  ears  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  to  which  horrible  sounds  was  added  the 
furious  barking  of  Carlo. 

The  men  seized  their  revolvers  and  rushed  out  of  the  tent. 
At  about  sixty  yards  distant  they  saw  a  man  on  the  ground 
struggling  under  two  fellows,  and  still  crying,  though  more 
faintly  "murder"  and  "help." 

"They  are  killing  him!"  cried  George;  and  Kobinson  and 
he  cocked  their  revolvers  and  ran  furiously  towards  the  men. 
But  these  did  not  wait  the  attack,  'lliey  started  up  and  off  like 
the  wind,  followed  by  two  shots  from  Bobinson  that  whistled 
unpleasantly  near  them. 

"  Have  they  hurt  you  my  poor  fellow?"  said  Bobinson. 

The  man  only  groaned  for  answer. 

Bobinson  turned  his  face  up  in  the  moonlight,  and  re- 
cognised a  man  to  whom  he  had  never  spoken,  but  whom  his 
watchful  eye  had  noticed  more  than  once  in  the  mine  —  it  was 
in  fact  the  pedlar  Walker. 

"  Stop  George ,  I  have  seen  this  face  in  bad  company.  Oh ! 
back  to  our  tent  for  your  life ,  and  kill  any  man  you  see  near  it ! " 

They  ran  back.    They  saw  two  dark  figures  melting  into  the 
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night  on  the  other  side  the  tent  They  darted  in  —  they  felt  for 
the  bag.  Gone!  They  felt  convulsively  all  round  the  tent. 
Gone !  With  trembling  hands  Eobinson  struck  a  light.  Gone  — 
the  work  of  months  gone  in  a  moment  —  the  hope  of  a  life 
snatched  out  of  a  lover's  very  hand,  and  held  out  a  mile  off 
again ! 

The  poor  fellows  rushed  wildly  out  into  the  night.  They  saw 
nothing  but  the  vnretched  decoy  vanishing  behind  the  nearest 
tents.  They  came  into  the  tent  again.  They  sat  down  arid 
bowed  to  the  blow  in  silence,  and  looked  at  one  another,  and 
their  lips  quivered,  and  they  feared  to  speak  lest  they  should 
break  into  unmanly  rage  or  sorrow.  So  they  sat  like  stone  till 
day-break. 

And  when  the  first  streak  df  twiligjit  came  in  George  said  in 
a  firm  whisper, 

"  Take  my  hand  Tom  before  we  go  to  work." 

So  the  two  friends  sat  hand  in  hand  a  minute  or  two ;  and 
that  hard  grip  of  two  working  men's  hands,  though  it  was  not 
gently  eloquent  like  beauty's  soft  expressive  palm,  did  yet  say 
many  things  good  for  the  heart  in  this  bitter  hour. 

It  said,  "A  great  calamity  has  fallen:  but  we  do  not  blame 
each  other,  as  some  turn  to  directly  and  do.  It  is  not  your  fault 
George.    It  is  not  your  fault  Tom." 

It  said,  "We  were  lucky  together;  now  we  are  unlucky 
together  —  all  the  more  friends.  We  wrought  together;  now 
we  have  been  wronged  together  —  all  the  more  friends."  With 
this  the  sun  rose ,  and  for  the  first  time  they  crept  to  their  work 
instead  of  springing  to  it. 

They  still  found  gold  in  it,  but  not  quite  so  abundant  or  so 
large.  They  had  raised  the  cream  of  it  for  the  thieves.  More- 
over a  rush  had  been  made  to  the  hole,  claims  measured  off 
actually  touching  them;  so  they  could  not  follow  the  gold- 
bearing  strata  horizontally  —  it  belonged  to  their  neighbours. 
They  worked  in  silence  —  they  eat  their  meal  in  silence.  But 
as  they  rose  to  work  again  Robinson  said  very  gravely  even 
solemnly, 

"George,  now  I  know  what  an  honest  man  feels  when  he 
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is  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  hh  work  and  kis  self-denial  and  his 
sobriety.  If  X  had  known  it  fifteen  years  ago  I  should  never  have 
been  a  —  what  I  have  been." 

For  two  months  the  Mends  worked  stoutly  with  leaden 
hearts,  but  did  little  more  than  pay  their  expenses.  The  bag 
lay  between  them  light  as  a  feather.  One  morning  Tom  said  to 
George , 

"George,  this  won't  do.  I  am  going  prospecting.  Moore 
will  lend  me  his  horse  for  a  day." 

That  day  George  worked  alone.  Bobinson  rode  all  over  the 
country  with  a  tin  pan  at  his  back,  and  tested  all  the  places  that 
seemed  likely  to  his  experienced  eye.  At  night  he  returned  to 
their  tent.     George  was  just  lying  down. 

*^No  sleep  to-night  Ge(»ge/*'  said  he  instinctively  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "I  have  found  surface-gold  ten  miles  to 
the  southward." 

"Well  we  will  go  to  it  to-morrow." 

"What  by  daylight  watched  as  we  are?  We  the  two  lucky 
ones,"  said  Bobinson,  bitterly.  "No.  Wait  till  the  coast  is 
clear  — .then  strike  tent  and  away." 

At  midnight  they  stole  out  of  the  camp.  By  peep  of  day  they 
were  in  a  little  deli  with  a  brook  running  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"Now  George  listen  to  me.  Here  is  ten  thousand  pounds  if 
we  could  keep  this  gully  and  the  creek  a  fortnight  to  ourselves.** 

"  Oh  Tom  I  and  we  will.  Nobody  wiJU  find  us  here ,  it  is  lik^ 
a  box." 

Bobinson  smiled  sadly.  The  men  drove  their  spades  in  close 
to  the  little  hole  which  Bobinson  had  made  prospecting  yester- 
day, and  the  very  first  cradle-full  yielded  an  ounce  of  gold-dust 
extremely  small  and  pure.  They  found  it  diffused  with  wonder- 
ful regularity  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  Here  for  the 
first  time  George  saw  gold-dust  so  plentiful  as  to  be  visible. 
When  a  spade-full  of  the  clay  was  turned  up  it  glittered  all  over. 
When  they  tore  up  the  grass,  which  was  green  as  an  emerald, 
specks  of  bright  gold  came  up  clinging  to  the  roots.  They  fell 
like  spaded  tigers  on  the  prey. 

"  What  are  you  doing  George  ? " 
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"  Going  to  light  a  fire  for  diimer.  We  must  eat  I  enppose, 
though  I  do  grudge  the  time." 

"  We  must  eat,  but  not  hot" 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  if  you  light  a  fire  the  smoke  will  be  seen  vcdlm  off, 
and  half  the  diggings  will  be  down  upon  us.  I  have  biought 
three  days*  cold  meat  —  here  it  is." 

"Will  this  be  enough?"  asked  George  simply,  hit  mouth 
fuU. 

"Ye9,  it  will  be  enough,"  replied  the  other  bitterly.  "Do 
you  hear  that  bird  George?  They  call  him  a  leather-head. 
What  is  he  singing?" 

George  laughed.  "  Seems  to  me  he  is  saying.  *  Off  we  go  1' 
•Offwegol'   *OtfwegoI'" 

"That  is  it.  And  look  now,  ojf  he  is  gone;  and  what  is 
more,  he  has  gone  to  tell  all  the  world  he  saw  two  men  pick  up 
gold  like  beans." 

"Work I"  cried  George. 

That  night  the  little  bag  felt  twice  as  heavy  as  last  night,  and 
Susan  seemed  nearer  than  for  many  a  day.  These  two  worked 
for  their  lives.  They  counted  each  minute,  and  George  was 
a  Goliath;  the  soil  flew  round  him  like  the  dust  about  a  winnow^ 
ing-machine :  he  was  working  for  Susan.  Kobinson  wasted  two 
seconds  admiring  him. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "gold  puts  us  all  on  our  mettle,  but  you 
beat  all  ever  I  saw.    You  are  a  man." 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  and  the  friends  were 
filling  the  little  bag  fast;  and  at  breakfast  George  quiszed 
Hobinson's  late  fears. 

"The  leather-head  didn't  tell  anybody,  for  here  we  are  all 
alone." 

Kobinson  laughed. 

"But  we  should  not  have  been  if  I  had  let  you  light  a  fire. 
However  I  really  begin  to  hope  now  they  will  let  us  alone  UU  we 
have  cleared  out  the  gully.    Hallo ! " 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"  Look  there  George." 
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"What  is  it?    Smoke  rising  —  down  the  valley?" 

"We  are  done  I    Didn'tJ  tell  you?" 

"Don't  say  so  Tom.  Why  it  is  only  smoke,  and  five  miles  off." 

"What  signifies  what  it  is  or  where  it  is.  It  is  on  the  road 
to  us." 

"I  hope  better." 

"What  is  the  use  hoping  nonsense?  Was  it  there  yesterday? 
Well  then." 

"Don't  you  be  faint-hearted,"  said  George.  "We  are  not 
caught  yet  I  wonder  whether  Susan  would  say  it  was  a  sin  to 
try  and  mislead  them  ?  " 

"A  sin  I  I  wish  I  knew  how,  I'd  soon  see.  That  was  a  good 
notion.  This  place  is  five  hundred  pound  a  day  to  us.  We 
must  keep  it  to-day  by  hook  or  by  crook.  Come  with  me  quick. 
Bring  your  tools  and  the  bag." 

George  followed  Robinson  in  utter  ignorance  of  his  design; 
that  worthy  made  his  way  as  fast  as  he  could  towards  the  smoke. 
When  they  got  within  a  mile  of  it  the  valley  widened  and  the 
smoke  was  seen  rising  from  the  side  of  the  stream.  Concealing 
themselves,  they  saw  two  men  beating  the  ground  on  each  side 
like  pointers.  Kobinson  drew  back.  "They  are  hunting  up 
the  stream,"  said  he,  "it  is  there  we  must  put  the  stopper  on 
them." 

They  made  eastward  for  the  stream  which  they  had  left. 

"  Come ,"  said  Robinson,  "here  is  a  spot  that  looks  likely  to 
a  novice :  dig  and  cut  it  up  all  you  can." 

George  was  mystified  but  obeyed,  and  soon  the  place  looked 
as  if  men  had  been  at  work  on  it  some  time.  Then  Robinson 
took  out  a  handful  of  gold-dust  and  coolly  scattered  it  over 
a  large  heap  of  mould. 

"What  are  you  at?  Are  you  mad  Tom?  Why  there  goes 
five  pounds.    What  a  sin  1 " 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  the  man  that  fiung  away  a  sprat  to 
catch  a  whale?  Now  turn  back  to  our  hole.  Stop ,  leave  your 
pickaxe,  then  they  will  think  we  are  coming  back  to  work." 

In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  they  were  in  their  little  gully 
working  like  mad.    They  ate  their  dinner  working.    At  five 
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o'clock  George  pointed  out  to  Robinson  no  less  than  seven 
distinct  columns  of  smoke  rising  about  a  mile  apart  all  down  the 
railey. 

"Ay!**  said  Kobinson,  'Hhose  six  smokes  are  hunting  the 
smoke  that  is  hxmting  us!  but  we  have  screwed  another  day 
out." 

Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  a  man  came  into  the  gully  with 
a  pickaxe  on  his  shoulder. 

"Ah!  how  d'ye  do?"  said  Hobinson  in  a  mock  friendly 
accent  "We  have  been  expecting  you.  Thank  you  for  bringing 
us  our  pickaxe." 

The  man  gave  a  sort  of  rueful  laugh,  and  came  and  delivered 
the  pick  and  coolly  watched  the  cradle. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  what  you  want  to  know?"  said  Ro- 
binson. 

The  man  sneered.  "Is  that  the  way  to  get  the  truth  from  a 
digger?"  said  he. 

"  It  is  from  me,  and  the  only  one." 

"  Oh !  then  what  are  you  doing  mate?" 

"  About  ten  ounces  of  gold  per  hour." 

The  man's  mouth  and  eyes  both  opened. 

"  Come  my  lad"  said  Robinson  good-naturedly,  "  of  course  I 
am  not  glad  you  have  found  us,  but  since  you  are  come,  call  your 
pals  —  light  fires  —  and  work  all  nightl  To-morrow  it  wUi  be 
too  late." 

The  man  whistled.  He  was  soon  joined  by  two  more  and 
afterwards  by  others.  The  whole  party  was  eight.  A  hurried 
conference  took  place,  and  presently  the  captain,  whose  name 
wad  Ede ,  came  up  to  Robinson  with  a  small  barrel  of  beer  and 
begged  him  and  his  pal  to  drink  as  much  as  they  liked.  They 
were  very  glad  of  the  draught  and  thanked  the  men  warmly. 

The  new  comers  took  Robinson's  advice ,  lighted  large  fires, 
divided  their  company,  and  groped  for  gold.  Every  now  and 
then  came  a  shout  of  joy,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  fires,  the  wild 
figures  showed  red  as  blood  against  the  black  wall  of  night,  and 
their  excited  eyes  glowed  like  carbuncles  as  they  clawed  the 
sparkling  dust.  George  and  Robinson,  fatigued  already  by  a 
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long  day,  broke  down  about  three  in  the  morning.  They  reeled 
into  their  tent,  dug  a  hole,  put  in  their  gold  bag,  stamped  it 
down,  tumbled  dead  asleep  down  over  it,  and  never  woke  till 
mom. 

Gnlr-r-rl  gnlr-r-r! 

"What  is  the  matter  Carlo?" 

Gn  1  r-r-r. 

Huml  hum!  hum!    Crash!  crash! 

At  these  sounds  Kobinson  lifted  up  the  comer  of  his  tent. 
The  gully  was  a  digging.  He  ran  out  to  see  where  he  was  to 
work,  and  found  the  whole  soil  one  enormous  tan-yard,  the  pits 
ten  feet  square ,  and  so  close,  there  was  hardly  room  to  walk  to 
your  hole  without  tumbling  into  your  neighbour's.  You  had  to 
balance  yourself  and  move  like  boys  going  along  a  beam  in  a 
timber-yard.  In  one  of  these  he  found  £de  and  his  gang  work- 
ing.   Mr.  Ede  had  acquired  a  black  eye ,  ditto  one  of  his  mates. 

"  Good  morning,  CaptainRobinson'*  said  this  personage  with 
a  general  gaiety  of  countenance  that  contrasted  most  droily 
with  the  mourning  an  expressive  organ  had  gone  into. 

"Well,  was  I  right?"  asked  Hobinson,  looking  ruefully 
round  the  crowded  digging. 

"You  were,  Captain  Kobinson,  and  thank  you  for  last 
night." 

"Well,  you  have  picked  up  my  name  somehow.  Now  just 
tell  me  how  you  picked  up  something  else.  How  did  you  suspect 
us  in  this  retired  spot?" 

"We  were  working  just  clear  of  the  great  digging  by  the 
side  of  the  creek,  and  doing  no  good,  when  your  cork  came 
down." 

"My  cork?" 

"  Cork  out  of  your  bottle." 

"I  had  no  bottle.  Oh  yes  I  my  pal  had  a  bottle  of  small 
beer." 

"Ay I  he  must  have  thrown  it  into  the  creek,  for  a  cork 
came  down  to  us.  Then  I  looked  at  it  and  I  said,  ^Here  is  a 
cork  &om  Moore's  store ;  there  is  a  party  working  up  stream^by 
this  cork." 
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Robinson  gave  a  little  groan.  "We  are  never  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  gold  digging"  said  he. 

"  So  we  came  up  the  stream  and  tried  several  places  as  we 
came,  but  foun^  nothing,  at  last  we  came  to  your  pickaxe  and 
signs  of  work,  so  my  lads  would  stay  and  work  there,  and  I  let 
them  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  I  said,  *  Come  now  lads  the  party 
we  are  after  is  higher  up.'" 

"Now  how  could  you  pretend  to  know  that?"  inquired  Ro- 
binson with  curiosity. 

"Easy  enough.  The  water  came  down  to  us  thick  and 
muddyi§h,  so  I  knew  you  were  washing  up  stream." 

"Confound  my  stupid  head"  cried  Robinson,  "I  deserve  to 
have  it  cut  off  after  all  my  experience."  And  he  actually  capered 
with  vexation. 

"The  best  may  make  a  mistake"  said  the  other  soothingly. 

"Well,  captain,  you  did  us  a  good  turn  last  night,  so  here  is 
your  claim.  We  put  your  pal's  pick  in  it  —  here  close  to  us. 
Oh !  there  was  a  lot  that  made  difficulties  but  we  over-persuaded 
them." 

"Indeed  I    How?" 

"  Gave  them  a  hiding,  and  promised  to  knock  out  any  one's 
brains  that  went  into  it.  Oh  I  kindness  begets  kindness,  even 
in  a  gold-mine." 

"It  does"  cried  Robinson,  "and  the  proof  is  — that  I  give 
you  the  claim.  Here,  come  this  way  and  seem  to  buy  it  of  me. 
All  their  eyes  are  upon  us.  Now  split  your  gang,  and  four  take 
my  claim." 

"Well,  that  is  good  of  you.  But  what  will  you  do  captain? 
Where  shall  you  go?"    And  his  eyes  betrayed  his  curiosity. 

"Humph!  Well  I  will  tell  you  on  condition  that  you  don't 
bring  two  thousand  after  me  again.  "You  should  look  behind 
you  as  well  as  before,  stupid." 

These  terms  agreed  to ,  Robinson  let  Ede  know  that  he  was 
going  this  moment  back  to  the  old  digging.  The  other  was 
greatly  surprised.  Robinson  then  explained  that  in  the  old 
digging  gold  lay  at  various  depths  and  was  inexhaustible ;  that 
this  afternoon  there  would  be  a  rush  made  from  it  to  Robinson's 
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Gully  (so  the  spot  where  they  stood  was.  already  called) ;  that 
thousands  of  good  claims  would  thus  by  diggers' law  he  vacated; 
and  that  he  should  take  the  best  before  the  rush  came  backt 
which  would  be  immediately',  since  Robinson's  Gully  would  be 
emptied  of  its  gold  in  four  hours. 

"  So  clear  out  your  two  claims  "  said  he.  "  It  won't  take  you 
two  hours.  All  the  gold  lies  in  one  streak  four  inches  deep. 
Then  back  after  me ;  I'll  give  you  the  office.  I'll  mark  you  down 
a  good  claim." 

Mr.  Ede,  who  was  not  used  to  this  sort  of  thing  since  he 
fought  for  gold ,  wore  a  ludicrous  expression  of  surprise  and 
gratitude.  Robinson  read  it  and  grinned  superior,  but  the  look 
rendered  words  needless,  so  he  turned  the  conversation, 

"How  did  you  get  your  black  eye?" 

"  Oh !  didn't  1  tell  you?  Fighting  with  the  black-gjiards  for 
your  claim." 

It  was  now  Robinson's  turn  to  be  touched. 

"You  are  a  good  fellow.  You  and  I  must  be  friendss.  Ahl 
if  I  could  but  get  together  about  forty  decent  men  like  you,  and 
that  had  got  gold  to  lose." 

"Well,"  said  Ede,  "why  not?  Here  axe  eight  that  have 
got  gold  to  lose ,  thanks  to  you,  and  your  own  lot — that  makes 
ten.  "We  could  easy  make  up  forty  for  any  good  lay;  there  is 
my  hand  for  one.   What  is  it?" 

Robinson  took  Ede's  hand  with  a  haste  and  an  energy  that 
almost  startled  him,  and  his  features  darkened  with  an  expres- 
sion unusual  now  to  his  good-natured  face.  "To  put  down 
thieving  in  the  camp"  said  he  sternly. 

"Ah!"  said  the  other  half  sadly  (the  desirableness  o{[  this 
had  occurred  to  him  before  now) ;  "  but  how  are  we  to  do  that?" 
asked  he  incredulously.    "  The  camp  is  choke  full  of  them." 

Robinson  looked  blacker,  uglier,  and  more  in  earr^i^st.  So 
was  his  answer  when  it  came, 

"  Make  stealing  death  by  the  law." 

"The  law!   What  law?" 

"Lynch!"      "" 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

One  evening  about  a  fortnight  after  Robinson's  return  to 
the  diggings  two  men  were  seated  in  a  small  room  at  'Bevan's 
store.  There  was  little  risk  of  their  being  interrupted  by  any 
honest  digger,  for  it  was  the  middle  of  the  day. 

"I  know  that  well  enough"  growled  the  black-maned  one, 
"^very  body  knows  the  lucky  rip  has  got  a  heavier  swag  than 
ever,  but  we  shan't  get  it  so  cheap ,  if  we  do  at  all." 

"Why  not?" 

"He  is  on  his  guard  now,  night  and  day,  and  what  is  more 
he  has  got  friends  in  the  mine  that  would  hang  me  or  you  either 
up  to  dry,  if  they  but  caught  us  looking  too  near  his  tent." 

"The  ruffians.    Well  but  if  he  has  friends  he  has  enemies." 

"Not  so  ilany;  none  that  I  know  of  but  you  and  me:  I 
wonder  what  he  has  done  to  you?"v 

The  other  waived  this  question  and  replied,  "I  have  foimd 
two  parties  that  hate  him ;  two  that  came  in  last  week." 

"Have  you?  then,  if  you  are  in  earnest,  make  me  ac- 
quainted with  them,  for  I  am  weak-handed,  I  lost  one  of  my 
pals  yesterday." 

"Indeed I  how?" 

"They  caught  him  at  work  and  gave  him  a  rap  over  the  head 
with  a  spade.  The  more  —  fool  he  for  being  caught.  Here  is 
to  his  memory." 

"Ugh I  what  is  he  i^ he—" 

"Dead  as  a  herring." 

"Where  shall  we  all  go  to?  What  lawless  fellows  these 
diggers  are.   I  will  bring  you  the  men." 

For  the  last  two  months  the  serpentine  man  had  wound  in 
and  out  the  camp ,  poking  about  for  a  villain  of  the  darker  sort 
as  minutely  as  Diogenes  did  for  an  honest  man,  and  dispensing 
liquor  and  watching  looks  and  words.  He  found  rogues  galore, 
and  envious  spirits  that  wished  the  friends  ill,  but  none  of  them 
seemed  game  to  risk  their  lives  against  tWo  meti,  one  of  whom 
said  openly  he  would  kill  any  stranger 'he  caught  in  his  tent, 
and  whom  some  fifty  stout  fellows  called  Captain  Robinson, 
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and  were  ready  to  take  up  his  quarrel  like  fire.  But  at  last  he 
fell  in  with  two  old  lags,  who  had  a  deadly  grudge  against  the 
captain,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  for  him  into  the  bargain. 
By  the  aid  of  liquor  he  wormed  out  their  story.  This  was  the 
marrow  of  it:  —  the  captain  had  been  their  pal,  and  while  they 
were  all  three  cracking  a  crib ,  had  with  unexampled  treachery 
betrayed  them,  and  got  them  laid  by  the  heels  for  nearly  a 
year;  in  fact  if  ^hey  had  not  broken  prison  they  would  not  have 
been  here  now.  In  short  in  less  than  half  an  hour  he  returned 
with  our  old  acquaintances  brutus  and  mephistophiles. 

These  two  came  half  reluctant,  suspicious,  and  reserved: 
but  at  sight  of  Black  Will  they  were  reassured,  villain  was  so 
stamped  on  him.  With  instantaneous  sympathy  and  an  instinct 
of  confidence  the  three  compared  notes,  and  showed  how  each 
had  been  aggrieved  by  the  common  enemy.  N^t  they  held  a 
council  of  war,  the  grand  object  of  which  was  to  hit  upon  some 
plan  of  robbing  the  friends  of  their  new  swag. 

It  was  a  dif&cult  and  very  dangerous  job.  Plans  were  pro- 
posed and  rejected,  and  nothing  agreed  upon  but  this,  that  the 
men  should  be  carefully  watched  for  days  to  find  out  where  they 
kept  their  gold  at  night  and  where  by  day,  and  an  attempt 
tinned  and  regulated  accordingly.  Moreover,  the  same  after- 
noon a  special  gang  of  six  was  formed,  including  Walker, 
which  pitiful  fox  was  greatly  patronised  by  the  black-maned 
lion.  At  sight  of  him,  brutus,  who  knew  him  not  indeed  by 
name  but  by  a  literary  transaction,  was  for  "laying  on,"  but 
his  patron  interposed,  and  having  enquired  and  heard  the 
offence,  bellowed  with  laughter,  and  condemned  the  ex-pedlar 
to  a  fine  of  half  a  crown  in  grog.  This  softened  brutus ,  and  a 
harmonious  debauch  succeeded.  Like  the  old  Egyptians  they 
debated  first  sober  and  then  drunk,  and,  to  stagger  my  general 
notion  that  the  ancients  were  unwise,  candour  compels  me  to 
own,  it  was  whiie  stammering,  maudling,  stinking,  and  in 
every  sense  drunk,  that  mephistophiles  drivelled  out  a  scheme 
so  cunning  and  so  new  as  threw  everybody  and  everything  into 
the  shade.     It  was  carried  by  hiccoughation. 

To  work  this  scheme  mephistophiles  required  a  beautiful 
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large  new  tent;  the  serpentine  man  bought  it  Money  to  feed 
the  gang;  serpent  advanced  it 

Kobinson's  tent  was  about  thirty  yards  from  his  claim, 
which  its  one  opening  faced.  So  he  and  George  worked  with 
an  eye  ever  upon  their  tent.  At  night  two  men  of  Robinson's 
party  patrolled  armed  to  the  teeth;  they  relieved  guard  every 
two  hours.  Captain  Robinson's  orders  to  these  men,  if  they 
saw  anybody  doing  anything  suspicious  after  dark,  were 
these ,  — 

First  fire , 
Then  enqnire. 

This  general  order  was  matter  of  publicity  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
round  Robinson's  tent,  and  added  to  his  popularity  and  our 
rascals'  perplexities. 

These  ordeiy  had  surely  the  double  merit  of  conciseness  and 
melody;  well  for  all  that  they  were  disgustingly  offensive  to  one 
true  friend  of  the  captain's,  viz.,  to  George  Fielding. 

"  What  is  all  the  gold  in  the  world  compared  with  a  man's 
life?"  said  he  indignantly. 

"An  ounce  of  it  is  worth  half  a  dozen  such  lives  as  some 
here ,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

"I  have  heard  you  talk  very  different.  I  mind  when  you 
could  make  excuses  even  for  thieves  that  were  never  taught  any 
better,  poor  unfortunate  souls." 

"Did  I?"  said  the  captain  a  little  taken  aback.  "Well, 
perhaps  I  did;  it  was  natural,  hem,  \mder  the  circumstances. 
No  I  not  for  such  thieves  as  these,  that  haven't  got  any  honour 
at  all." 

"Honour,  eh?" 

"Yes!  honour.  Look  here,  suppose  in  my  xmconverted 
days  I  had  broke  into  a  jeweller's  shop  (that  comes  nearest  to  a 
mine)  with  four  or  five  pals,  do  you  think  I  should  have  held  it 
lawful  to  rob  my  pals  of  any  part  of  the  swag  just  because  we 
happened  to  be  robbing  a  silversmith?  Certainly  not;  I  assure 
you,  George,  the  punishment  of  such  a  nasty  sneaking  dis- 
honourable act  would  be  death  in  every  gang,  and  cheap  too. 
Weil,  we  have  broken  into  Nature's  shop  here,  and  we  are  to  rifle 
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her,  and  not  turn  to  like  unnatural  monsters,  and  rob  our  ten 
thousand  pals." 

"Thieving  is  thieving  in  my  view,"  was  the  prejudiced  reply. 

"And  hanging  is  hanging —  as  all  thieves  shall  find  if  caught 
convenient.** 

"You  make  my  flesh  creep,  Tom:  I  liked  you  better  when 
you  were  not  so  great  a  man,  more  humble  like ;  have  you  for- 
gotten when  you  had  to  make  excuses  for  yourself;  then  you 
had  Susan  on  your  side  and  brought  me  round,  for  1  was  bitter 
against  theft:  but  never  so  bad  as  you  are  now.** 

"  Oh  1  never  mind  what  I  said  in  those  days :  why,  you  must 
be  well  aware  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking  about.  I  had 
been  a  rogue  and  a  fool,  and  I  talked  like  both;  but  now  I  am 
a  man  of  property^  and  my  eyes  are  open  and  my  conscience 
revolts  against  theft,  and  the  gallows  is  the^j^est  institution 
going,  and  next  to  that  comes  a  jolly  good  prison.  I  wish  there 
was  one  in  this  mine  as  big  as  Pentonville ,  then  property  — ** 

Here  the  dialogue  was  closed  by  the  demand  the  pick  n;}ade 
upon  the  man  of  property's  breath.  But  it  rankled,  and  on 
laying  down  the  pick  he  burst  out:  "Well  to  think  of  an  honest 
man  like  you  having  a  word  to  say  for  thieving.  Why,  it  is  a 
despicable  trait  in  a  gold-mine.  Fll  go  farther,  1*11  prove  it  is 
the  sin  of  sins  all  round  the  world.  Stolen  money  never  thrives 
—  goes  for  drink  and  nonsense.  Now  you  pick  and  I'll  wash. 
Theft  corrupts  the  man  tha^  is  robbed  as  well  as  the  thief; 
drives  him  to  despair  and  drink  and  ruin  temporal  and  eternal. 
No  country  could  stand  half  an  hour  without  law!!  The  very 
honest  would  turn  thieves  if  not  protected »  and  there  would  be 
a  go.  Besides,  this  great  crime  is  like  a  trunk  railway,  other 
little  crimes  run  into  it  and  out  of  it ;  lies  buzz  about  it  like  these 
Australian  flies  —  drat  you !  Drunkenness  precedes  and  follows 
it,  and  perjury  rushes  to  its  defence." 

"Well,  Tom,  you  are  a  beautiful  speaker." 

"I  haven't  done  yet:  what  wonder  it  degrades  a  man  when  a 
dog  loses  his  dignity  under  it.  Behold  the  dog  who  l>as  stolen ; 
look  at  Carlo  yesterday  when  he  demeaned  himself  to  prig 
Jem*8  dinner;  (the  sly  brute  won*t  look  at  ours.)    How  mean 
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he  cut  with  his  tail  under  his  belly,  instead  of  turning  out  to 
meet  folk  all  jolly  and  waggle- un^-tail-um  as  on  other  occasions 
—  Hallo,  you  sir!  what  are  you  doing  so  near  our  tent?"  and 
up  jumped  the  man  of  property  and  ran  cocking  a  revolver  to  a 
party  who  was  kneeling  close  to  the  friends*  tent. 

The  man  looked  up  coolly;  he  was  on  his  knees.  "We  are 
newly  ar^ved  and  just  going  to  pitch,  and  a  digger  told  us  we 
mittt  not  come  within  thirty  yards  of  the  captain's  tent,  so  we 
are  measuring  the  distance.'* 

"Well,  measure  it  —  and  keep  it.** 

Bobinson  stayed  by  his  tent  till  the  man,  whose  face  was 
strange  to  him^  had  measured  and  marked  the  ground.  Soon 
after  the  tent  in  question  was  pitched ,  and  it  looked  so  large 
and  new  that  the  man  of  proper^*s  suspicions  were  lulled. 

"It  is  all  rfght,**  said  he,  "tent  is  worth  twenty  pounds  at 
the  lowest  farthing." 

While  Black  Will  and  his  gang  were  scheming  to  get  the 
friends'  gold ,  Robinson ,  though  conscious  only  of  his  general 
danger,  grew  more  and  more  nervous  as  the  bag  grew  heavier, 
and  strengthened  his  defences  every  day. 

This  very  day  one  was  added  to  the  cause  of  order  in  a  very 
characteristic  way.  I  must  first  observe  that  Mr.  McLauchlan 
had  become  George*s  bailiff,  that  is,  on  discovery  of  the  gold 
he  had  agreed  to  incorporate  George's  flocks,  to  use  his  ground, 
and  to  account  to  him,  sharing  the  profits,  and  George  running 
the  risks.  George  had  however  encumbered  the  property  with 
Abner  as  herdsman:  that  worthy  had  come  whining  to  him 
lame  of  one  leg  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  he  convinced 
George  Jacky  had  given  him  with  his  battle-axe. 

"Fm  spoiled  for  life  and  by  your  savage.  I  have  lost  my 
place ;  do  something  for  me." 

Good-hearted  George  did  a^  related,  and  moreover  promised 
to  give  Jacky  a  hiding  if  ever  he  caught  him  again.  George's 
aversion  to  bloodshed  is  matter  of  history;  it  was  also  his  creed 
that  a  good  hiding  did  nobody  any  harm. 

Now  it  was  «heep-shearing  time  and  McLauchlan  was  short 
of  hands;  he  came  into  the  mine  to  see  whether  out  of  so  many 
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thousands  he  could  not  find  four  or  five  who  would  shear  instead 
of  digging. 

When  he  put  the  question  to  George,  George  shook  his 
head  doubtfully,  "however"  said  he,  "look  out  for  some  un- 
lucky ones,  that  is  your  best  chance ,  leastways  your  only  one." 

So  McLauchlan  went  cannily  about  listening  here  and  there 
to  the  men ,  who  were  now  at  their  dinners ,  and  he  found  Ede's 
gang  grumbling  and  growling  with  their  mouths  full;  in  short 
enjoying  at  the  same  time  a  good  dinner  and  an  Englishman's 
grace. 

"This  will  do"  thought  the  Scot,  misled  like  continental 
nations  by  that  little  trait  of  ours;  he  opened  the  ball. 

"Tm  saying  —  my  lads  —  will  ye  gie  ower  this  weary  warrk 
a  wee  whilee  and  shear  a  wheen  sheep  to  me." 

The  men  looked  in  his  face,  then  at  one  another,  and  the 
proposal  struck  them  as  singularly  droll.  They  burst  out 
laughing  in  his  face. 

McLauchlan  (keeping  his  temper  thoroughly  but  not  with- 
out a  severe  struggle).  "  Oh  fine  I  ken  Til  ha'e  to  pay  a  maist 
deevelich  price  for  your  highnesses  —  aweel  Ise  pay  —  aw  thing 
has  its  price;  jaast  name  your  wage  for  shearing  five  hunder 
sheep." 

The  men  whispered  together.  The  Scot  congratulated  him- 
self on  his  success;  it  would  be  a  question  of  price  after  all. 

"We  will  do  it  for  —  the  wool." 

"Th'  'oo?  —  00  ay!  but  hoo  muckle  o'  th'  'oo?  for  ye 
ken"  — 

"How  muckle?  why  all." 

"A  the  'oo !  ye  blackguard,  ye're  no  blate." 

"Keep  your  temper  farmer,  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  shear 
sheep  for  less  than  that." 

"De'il  go  wi  ye  then ! "  and  he  moved  off  in  great  dudgeon. 

"Stop,"  cried  the  captain,  "you  and  I  are  acquainted  — 
you  lived  out  Wellington  way  —  me  and  another  wandered  to 
your  hut  one  day  and  you  gave  us  our  supper." 

"Ay  lad,  I  mind  o' ye  the  noo ! " 

"The  j oiliest  supper  ever  I  had  —  a  haggis  you  called  it." 
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"Aye  did  I  my  fine  lad.  I  cookit  it  till  ye  mysel.  yemeicht 
help  me  for  ane." 

"I  will"  said  Captain  Ede,  and  a  conference  took  place  in 
a  whisper  between  him  and  his  men. 

"  It  is  a'  reicht  the  noo  1 "  thought  McLauchlan. 

"We  have  an  offer  to  make  to  you,"  said  Ede  respectfully. 

"Letushear't." 

"Our  party  is  large  —  we  want  a  cook  for  it,  and  we  offer 
you  the  place  in  return  for  past  kindness." 

"Me  a  cuik,  y*  impudent  vagabond!"  cried  the  Caledonian 
red  as  a  turkey-cock,  and  if  a  look  could  have  crushed  a  party 
of  eight  their  hole  had  beentheir  grave. 

McLauchlan  took  seven  ireful  steps  —  wide  ones  —  then  his 
hot  anger  assumed  a  cold  sardonic  form,  he  returned  and  with 
blighting  satire  speered  this  question  by  way  of  gratifying  an 
ironical  curiosity.' 

"An  whaat  would  ye  ha*e  the  cheek  t'offer  a  McLauchlan  to 
cuik  till  ye,  you  that  kens  sae  fine  the  price  o'  wark?" 

"Thirty  shillings." 

"Thretty  shilling  the  week  for  a  McLauchlan!" 

"The  week,"  cried  Ede,  "nonsense  —  thirty  shillings 
a-day  of  course.  We  sell  work  for  gold,  sir,  and  we  give  gold 
for  it;  look  here!"  and  he  suddenly  bared  a  sturdy  brown  arm, 
and  smacking  it  cried  "that  is  dirt  where  you  come  from  but  it 
is  gold  here." 

"Ye*re  a  fine  lad,"  said  the  Scot  smoothly  —  "an  yeVe 
a  boenny  aerm,"  —  added  he  looking  down  at  it,  "Fse  no  deny 
that.  I'm  thinking  —  I'll  just  come  —  and  cuik  till  ye  a  wee  — 
for  auld  lang  syne  —  thretty  schelln  the  day —  an  ye'll  buy  the 
flesh  o*  me.  I'll  sell  it  a  hantle  cheaper  than  thir  warldly-minded 
fleshers." 

Bref ,  he  came  to  be  shorn  and  remained  to  fleece. 

He  went  and  told  George  what  he  had  done. 

"Hech!  hech!"  whined  he,  "thir's  a  maist  awfu'  come 
doon  for  the  M^Lauchlans  —  but  wha  wadna'  stuip  to  lift 
gowd?" 

He  left  his  head  man,  a  countryman  of  his  own,  in  charge 
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of  the  flocks,  and  tarried  in  the  mine.  He  gave  great  satis- 
faction except  that  he  used  to  make  his  masters  wait  for  dinner 
while  he  pronounced  a  thundering  long  benediction ;  but  his 
cookery  compensated  the  delay. 

Robinson  enrolled  him  in  his  police,  and  it  was  the  fashion 
openly  to  quiz  and  secretly  respect  him. 

Robinson  also  made  Mends  with  the  women ,  in  t)iEa'ticular 
with  one  Mary  !M*Dogherty  wife  of  a  very  unsuccessful  digger. 
Many  a  pound  of  potatoes  Fat  and  she  had  from  the  captiin, 
and  this  getting  wind  secured  the  goodwill  of  the  Irish  boys. 

CHAPTER  XXYm. 

George  was  very  home-sick. 

"Haven't  we  got  a  thousand  pounds  a-pieee  yet?** 

"Hush!  no!  not  quite :  but  too  much  to  bawl  about." 

"And  we  never  shall  till  you  take  my  advice  and  trace  the 
gold  to  its  home  in  the  high  rocks.  Here  we  are  plodding  for 
dust,  and  one  good  nugget  would  make  us.'' 

"Well!  well!**  said  Robinson,  "themomeiitthe  dry  weather 
goes  you  shall  show  me  the  home  of  the  gold."  I*o6r  George 
and  his  nuggets ! 

"That  is  a  bargain,*'  said  George,  "and  now  I  have  some- 
thing more  to  say.  "WTiy  keep  so  much  gOld  in  our  tent?  It 
makes  me  fret.    I  am  for  selling  some  of  it  to  Mr.  LevL" 

"What  at  three  pounds  the  ounce?  not  if  I  know  it." 

"  Then  why  not  leave  it  with  him  to  keep  ?  " 

"Because  it  is  safer  in  its  little  hole  in  our  tent.  What  do 
the  diggers  care  for  Mr.  Levi?  You  and  I  respect  him,  but  I  am 
the  man  they  swear  by.  No,  George,  Tom  weasel' isn't  caught 
napping  twice  in  the  same  year.  Don't  you  see  I  have  been 
working  this  four  months  past  to  make  my  tent  safe  and  I've 
done  it.  It  is  watched  for  me  night  and  day,  and  if  our  swag 
was  in  the  Bank  of  England  it  wouldn't  be  safer  than  it  is.  Put 
that  in  your  pipe.    Well  Carlo ,  what  is  the  news  inyour  part  ?  ** 

Carlo  came  running  up  to  George  and  licked  his  face.  Which 
just  rose  above  the  hole. 
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^*  What  is  it  Carlo?**  asked  George  in  some  astonishment. 

"Hal  ha!"  laughed  the  other,  "here  is  the  very  dog  come 
out  to  encourage  his  faint-hearted  master.'* 

"No!**  said  George,  "it  can't  be  that  —  he  means  some- 
thing, —  be  quiet  Carlo  licking  me  ail  to  pieces,  —  but  what  it 
is  heaven  only  knows;  don't  you  encourage  him;  he  has  no 
business  out  of  the  tent  —  go  back  Carlo  —  go  into  kennel  sir,** 
and  off  slunk  Carlo  back  into  the  tent,  of  which  he  was  the  day 
sentinel. 

"Tom,**  remarked  George  thoughtfully,  "I  believe  Carlo 
wanted  to  show  me  something;  he  is  a  wonderful  wise  dog.** 

"Nonsense"  cried  Robinson  sharply,  "he  heard  you  at  the 
old  lay  grumbling,  and  came  to  ss^  cheer  up  old  fellow.** 

While  Robinson  was  thus  quizzing  George,  a  tremendous 
noise  was  suddenly  heard  in  their  tent.  A  scuffle  —  a  iSerce 
muffled  snarl  —  and  a  human  yell ;  with  a  cry  aimosi  as  loud  the 
men  bounded  out  of  their  hole,  and,  the  blood  nmning  like 
melting  ice  down  their  backs  with  apprehension  —  burst  into 
the  tedt;  then  they  came  upon  a  sight  that  almost  drew  the  eyes 
out  of  their  heads. 

In  the  centre  of  the  tent,  not  six  inches  from  their  buried 
treasure ,  was  the  head  of  a  man  emerging  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  cursing  and  yelling,  for  Carlo  had  seized  his 
head  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  bitten  it  so  deep ,  that  the 
hlood  literally  squirted,  and  was  stamping  and  going  back 
snarling  and  pulling  and  hauling  in  fierce  jerks  to  extract  it  from 
the  earth,  while  the  burly -bearded  ruffian  it  belonged  to, 
cramped  by  his  situation  and  pounced  on  unawares  by  the  fiery 
teeth,  was  striving  and  battling  to  get  down  into  the  earth 
again.  Spite  of  his  disadvantage,  such  was  his  strength  and 
despair  that  he  now  swung  the  dog  backwards  and  forwards. 
But  the  men  burst  in.  George  seized  him  by  the  hair  of  his 
head,  Tom  by  the  shoulder,  and  with  Carlo's  help  wrenched 
him  on  to  the  floor  of  the  tent,  where  he  was  flung  on  his  back 
with  Tom's  revolver  at  his  temple,  and  Carlo  flew  round  and 
round  barking  furiously,  and  now  and  then  coming  flying  at 
him;  on  which  occasions  he  was  always  warded  off  by  George's 
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strong  arm  and  passed  devious ,  his  teeth  clicking  together  like 
machinery,  the  snap  and  the  rush  being  all  one  design  that 
must  succeed  or  fail  together. 

Captain  Robinson  put  his  lips  to  his  whistle  and  the  tent 
was  full  of  his  friends  in  a  moment. 
"  Get  me  a  bullock  rope." 
"Aye!" 

"And  drive  a  stout  pole  into  the  ground.' 
."Ayel"  ^ 

In  less  than  five  minutes  brutus  was  tied  up  to  a  post  in  the 
sun  with  a  placard  on  his  breast  on  which  was  written  in  enorm- 
ous letters  — 

THIEF 
(and  underneath  in  smaller  letters  — ) 

Caught  trying  to  shake  Captain  Kobinson's  tent 

First  offence. 
N.B.  —  To  be  hanged  next  time. 

Then  a  crier  was  sent  through  the  mine  to  invite  inspection  of 
brutus's  features,  and  ere  sunset  thousands  looked  into  his 
face ,  and  when  he  tried  to  lower  it  pulled  it  savagely  up. 

"I  shall  know  you  again  my  lad"  was  the  common  remark, 
"  and  if  I  catch  you  too  near  my  tent,  rope  or  revolver,  one  of 
the  two." 

Captain  Robinson's  men  did  not  waste  five  minutes  with 
brutus.  They  tied  him  to  the  stake  and  dashed  into  their  holes 
to  make  up  lost  time ,  but  Robinson  and  George  remained  quiet 
in  theif  tent. 

J*  George"  said  Tom  in  a  low  contrite  humble  voice,  "let  us 
return  thanks  to  heaven,  for  vain  is  man's  skill." 

And  they  did. 

"George"  said  Tom  rising  from  his  knees,  "the  conceit  is 
taken  out  of  me  for  about  the  twentieth  time ;  I  felt  so  strong 
and  I  was  nobody.  The  danger  came  in  a  way  I  never  dreamed, 
and  when  it  had  come  we  were  saved  by  a  friend  I  never  valued. 
Give  a  paw,  Carlo." 

Carlo  gave  a  paw. 
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"He  has  been  a  good  friend  to  us  this  day,"  said  George. 
"I  see  it  all  now;  he  must  have  heard  the  earth  move  and  did 
not  understand  it,  so  he  came  for  me ,  and  when  you  would  not 
let  me  go  he  went  back,  and  says  he  —  *I  dare  to  say  it 
is  a  rabbit  burrowing  up.'  So  he  waited  still  as  death  watching 
and  nailed  six  feet  of  vermin  instead  of  bunny." 

Here  they  both  fell  to  caressing  Carlo,  who  jumped  and 
barked  and  finished  with  a  pretended  onslaught  on  the  captain 
as  he  was  kneeling  looking  at  their  so  late  emperilled  gold ,  and 
knocked  him  over  and  slobbered  his  face  when  he  was  down. 
Opinions  varied,  but  the  impression  was  he  knew  he  hc^d  been  a 
clever  dog.  This  same  evening  Jem  made  a  collar  for  him  on 
which  was  written,  "Policeman  C." 

The  fine  new  tent  was  entered  and  found  deserted ,  nothing 
there  but  an  enormous  mound  of  earth  that  came  out  of  the 
subterranean ,  which  Kobinson  got  a  light  and  inspected  all  the 
way  to  its  debouchure  in  his  own  tent.  As  he  returned  holding 
up  his  light  and  peering  about  he  noticed  something  glitter  at 
the  top  of  the  arch ;  he  held  the  light  close  to  it  and  saw  a  speck 
or  two  of  gold  sparkling  here  and  there.  He  took  out  his  knife 
and  scraped  the  roof  in  places  and  brought  to.  light  in  detached 
pieces  a  layer  of  gold-dust  about  the  substance  of  a  sheet  of 
blotting  paper  and  full  three  yards  wide ;  it  crossed  the  sub- 
terranean at  right  angles ,  dipping  apparently  about  an  inch  in 
two  yards.  The  conduct  of  brutus  and  co.  had  been  typical. 
They  had  been  so  bent  on  theft  that  they  were  blind  to  the 
pocketsful  of  honest  safe  easy  gold  they  rubbed  their  very  eyes 
and  their  thick  skulls  against  on  their  subterraneous  path  to 
danger  and  crime. 

Two  courses  occurred  to  Robinson;  one  was  to  try  and 
monopolize  this  vein  of  gold,  the  other  to  take  his  share  of  it 
and  make  the  rest  add  to  his  popularity  and  influence  in  the 
mine.  He  chose  the  latter,  for  the  bumptiousness  was  chilled 
in  him.    This  second  attack  on  his  tent  made  him  tremble. 

"I  am  a  marked  man,"  said  he.  "Well  if  I  have  enemies, 
the  more  need  to  get  firiends  all  round  me." 

I  must  here  observe  that  many  men  failed  altogether  at  the 
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gold  diggings  and  returned  in  rags  and  tatters  to  the  towns; 
many  others  found  a  little ,  enough  to  live  like  a  gentleman  iny- 
where  else ,  but  too  little  for  bare  existence  in  a  place  where  an 
egg  cost  a  shilling,  a  cabbage  a  shilling,  and  baking  two  pounds 
of  beef  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  a  pair  of  mining  boots 
eight  pounds,  and  a  frying-pan  thirty  shillings,  and  so  on. 

Besides  the  hundreds  that  fell  by  diarrhoea,  their  hands 
clutching  in  vain  the  gold  that  could  not  follow  them,  many  a 
poor  fellow  died  of  a  broken  heart  and  hardships  suffered  in 
vain,  and  some,  long  unlucky  but  persevering,  suddenly  sur- 
prised by  a  rich  find  of  gold  fell  by  the  shock  of  good  fortune, 
went  raving  mad ,  dazzled  by  the  gold ,  and  perished  miserably. 
For  here  all  was  on  a  great  heroic  scale,  starvation,  wealth,  in- 
dustry, crime,  retribution,  madness,  and  disease. 

Now  the  good-natured  captain  had  his  eye  upon  four  un- 
lucky men  at  this  identical  moment. 

No.  1,  Mr.  Miles  his  old  master,  who  having  run  through 
his  means  had  come  to  the  diggings.  He  had  joined  a  gang  of 
five ;  they  made  only  about  three  pounds  a-week  each  and  had 
expelled  him,  alleging  that  his  work  was  not  quite  up  to  their 
mark.  He  was  left  without  a  mate  and  earned  a  precarious 
livelihood  without  complaining,  for  he  was  game,  butRobin- 
son's  quick  eye  and  ear  saw  his  clothes  were  shabby  and  that  he 
had  given  up  his  ha!  ha!  ha! 

No.  2 ,  Jem ,  whose  mate  had  run  away  and  robbed  him, 
and  he  was  left  solus  with  his  tools. 

No.  3,  Mr.  Stevens,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  above  all 
linguist,  broad  in  the  forehead  but  narrow  in  the  chest,  who  had 
been  successively  rejected  by  five  gangs  and  was  now  at  a  dis- 
count. He  picked  up  a  few  shillings  by  interpreting ,  but  it  was 
a  suspicious  circumstance  that  he  often  came  two  miles  from  his 
end  of  the  camp  to  see  Kobinson  just  at  dinner-time.  Then  a 
look  used  to  pass  between  those  two  good-hearted  creatures, 
and  Mr.  Stev6ns  was  served  first  and  Carlo  docked  till  evening. 
Titles  prevailed  but  little  in  the  mine.  They  generally  ad- 
dressed the  males  of  our  species  thus  — 

"Hi!  man!" 
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The  females  thus  — 

"Hi!  woman!" 

The  Spartans!  but  these  two  made  an  exception  in  favour 
of  this  reduced  scholar.  They  called  him  "Sir,"  and  felt 
abashed  his  black  coat  should  so  rusty;  and  they  gave  him 
the  gristly  bits,  for  he  was  not  working,  but  always  served 
him  first. 

No.  4.  Unlucky  Jack,  a  digger.  This  man  really  seemed  to 
be  unlucky.  Gangs  would  find  the  stuff  on  four  sides  of  him, 
and  he  none;  his  last  party  had  dissolved,  owing  they  said  to 
his  ill-luck,  and  he  was  forlorn.  These  four  Kobinson  con*- 
vened,  with  the  help  of  Mary  M*Dogherty,  who  went  for 
Stevens;  and  made  them  a  little  speech,  telling  them  he  had 
seen  all  their  four  ill-lucks ,  and  was  going  to  end  that  with  one 
blow.  He  then,  taking  the  direction  of  brutus's  gold-vein, 
marked  them  out  a  claim  full  forty  yards  off,  and  himself  one 
close  to  them;  organized  them,  and  set  them  working  in  high 
spirits,  tremulous  expectation,  and  a  fervour  of  gratitude  to 
him ,  and  kindly  feeling  towards  their  unlucky  comrades. 

"You  won't  find  anything  for  six  feet,"  said  the  captain. 
"Meantime,  all  of  you  turn  to  and  tell  the  rest  how  you  were 
the  unluckiest  man  in  the  whole  mine  —  till  you  fell  in  with 
me  —  he!  he!" 

And  the  captain  chuckled.  His  elastic  vanity  was  fast  re- 
covering from  brutus ,  and  his  spirits  rising. 

Towards  evening  he  collected  his  whole  faction,  got  on  the 
top  of  two  cradles,  made  a  speech,  thanked  them  for  their  good- 
will, and  told  them  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  making  them 
a  return.  He  had  discovered  a  vein  of  gold  which  he  could 
have  kept  all  to  himself^  but  it  was  more  just  and  more  genyous 
to  share  it  with  his  partisans.  * 

"Now,  pass  through  this  little  mine  one  at  a  time ,"  said  he, 
"and  look  at  the  roof,  where  I  have  stuck  the  two  lighted 
candles ,  and  then  pass  on  quick  to  make  room  for  others." 

The  men  dived  one  after  another,  examined  the  roof,  and 
rushing  wildly  out  at  the  other  end  in  great  excitement,  ran  and 
marked  out  claims  on  both  sides  of  the  subterranean. 
Jt  is  never  too  late  to' mend,  JU  13 
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But  with  all  their  greediness  and  eagerness,  they  left  ten 
feet  square  untouched  on  each  side  the  subterranean. 

"What  is  this  left  for?" 

"That  is  left  for  the  clever  fellow  that  found  the  gold  after  a 
thiefhad  missed  it,"  cried  one. 

"And  for  the  generous  fallow  that  parted  his  find,"  roared 
another  from  a  distance. 

Robinson  seemed  to  reflect. 

"  No !  I  won't  spoil  the  meat  by  cutting  myself  the  fat  —  no  1 
I  am  a  digger,  but  not  only  a  digger,  I  aspire  to  the  honour  of 
being  a  captain  of  diggers ;  my  claim  lies  out  there." 

"  Hurrah !  three  cheers  for  Captain  Bobinson ! " 

"Will  you  do  me  a  favour  in  retium?" 

"Hurrah I  won't  we?" 

"I  am  going  to  petition  the  governor  to  send  us  out  police 
to  guard  our  tents." 

"Hurrah  I" 

"And  even  beaks,  if  necessary  —  (doubtful  murmurs).  And 
above  all,  soldiers  to  take  our  gold  safe  down  to  Sydney." 

"Hurrahl" 

"Where  we  can  sell  it  at  three  fifteen  the  ounce." 

"Hurrahl  hurrahl  hurrahl" 

"Instead  of  giving  it  away  here  for  three  pounds,  and  then 
being  robbed.  •  If  you  will  all  sign ,  Mr.  Stevens  and  I  will  draw 
up  the  petition ;  no  country  can  stand  without  law  I " 

"Hurrah  for  Captain  Kobinson  the  digger's  Mend." 

And  the  wild  fellows  jumped  out  of  the  holes,  and  four 
seized  the  digger's  friend,  and  they  chaired  him  in  their  roug^ 
way,  and  they  put  Carlo  into  a  cradle ,  and  raised  him  high ,  and 
chaired  him;  and  both  man  and  dog  were  right  glad  to  get  safe 
out  of  the  precarious  honour. 

The  proceedings  ended  by  brutus  being  loosed  and  set  be- 
tween two  long  lines  of  men  with  lumps  of  clay,  and  pelted  and 
knocked  down,  and  knocked  up  again ,  and  driven  bruised 
battered  and  bleeding  out  of  that  part  of  the  camp.  He  found 
his  way  to  a  little  dirty  tent  not  much  bigger  than  a  badger's 
hole,  crawled  in,  and  sunk  down  in  a  fainting  state,  and  lay 
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on  his  back  stiff  and  fevered,  and  smarting  soul  and  body^  many 
days. 

And  while  Robinson  was  exulting  in  his  skill,  his  good  for- 
tune, his  popularity,  his  swelling  bag,  and  the  consiabulary 
force  he  was  collecting  and  heading,  this  tortured  ruffian, 
driven  to  utter,  desperation  by  the  exposure  of  his  features  to  all 
the  camp  with  "Thief"  blazing  on  him,  lay  groaning  stiff  and 
sore  —  but  lived  for  revenge. 

"Let  him  keep  his  gold  —  1  don't  care  for  his  gold  now- 
ril  have  his  blood!" 

CHAPTER  XXTX. 

"I  WONDBR  at  you  giving  away  the  claim  that  lay  close 
to  the  gold ;  it  is  all  very  well  to  be  generous ,  but  you  forget  — 
Susan." 

"Don't  you  be  silly  George,:  the  vein  dips,  and  those  that 
cut  down  on  it  where  it  is  horizontallish  will  get  a  little ;  we, 
that  nick  it  nearly  verticallish,  will  get  three  times  as  much  out 
of  a  ten  foot  square  claim." 

"Weill  you  are  a  sharp  fellow,  to  be  sure;  but  if  it  is  so, 
why  on  earth  did  you  make  a  favour  to  them  of  giving  them  the 
miUL  and  taking  the  cream?" 

"Policy  George  I  policy  1" 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

SUNDAY. 

"  Tom  ,  I  invite  you  to  a  walk." 

"Ay  I  ayl    I'd  give  twenty  pounds  for  one ;  but  the  swag?" 

"Leave  it  this  one  day  with  Mr.  Levi;  he  has  got  two  young 
men  always  armed  in  his  tent,  and  a  little  peevish  dog,  and 
gutta  percha  pipes  running  into  all  the  Jews'  tents  that  are  at 
his  back  like  chicks  after  the  old  hen." 

"Oh  I  he  is  a  deep  one." 

"And  he  has  got  mouth-pieces  to  them,  and  so  ho  could 
bring  thirty  men  upon  a  thief  in  less  than  half  a  minute^" 
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"Well  then,  George!  a  walk  is  a  great  temptation  this 
beautiful  day." 

In  short,  by  eight  o'clock  the  gold  was  deposited,  and  the 
three  friends,  for  Policeman  C  must  count  for  one,  stepped 
lustily  out  in  the  morning  air. 

It  was  the  month  of  January;  a  blazing-hot  day  was  be- 
ginning to  glow  through  the  freshness  of  morning;  the  sky  was 
one  cope  of  pure  blue ,  and  the  southern  air  crept  slowly  up ,  its 
wings  clogged  with  fragrance,  and  just  tuned  the  trembling 
leaves  —  no  more. 

"Is  not  this  pleasant,  Tom  —  isn't  it  sweet?" 

"I  believe  you,  George  I  and  what  a  shame  to  run  down 
such  a  country  as  this.  There  they  come  home ,  and  tell  you 
the  flowers  have  no  smell,  but  they  keep  dark  about  the  trees 
and  bushes  being  haystacks  of  flowers.  Snuff  the  air  as  we  go, 
it  is  a  thousand  English  gardens  in  one.  Look  at  all  those  tea- 
scrubs  ,  each  with  a  thousand,  blossoms  on  it  as  sweet  as  honey, 
and  the  golden  wattles  on  the  other  side,  and  all  smelling  like 
seven  o'clock;  after  which  flowers  be  hanged ! "  , 

"Ay,  lad  I  it  is  very  refreshing  —  and  it  is  Sunday,  and  we 
have  got  away  from  the  wicked  for  an  hour  or  two;  but  in  Eng- 
land, there  would  be  a  little  white  church  out  yonder,  and  a 
spire  like  an  angel's  forefinger  pointing  from  the  grass  to 
heaven,  and  the  lads  in  their  clean  smock-frocks  like  snow,  and 
the  wenches  in  their  white  stockings  and  new  shawls,  and  the 
old  women  in  th^ir  scarlet  cloaks  and  black  bonnets ,  all  going 
one  road,  and  a  tinkle  tinkle  from  the  bellfry,  that  would  turn 
aU  these  other  sounds  and  colours  and  sweet  smells  holy  as 
well  as  fair  on  the  Sabbath  mom.  Ah !  England.   Ah  I " 

"You  will  see  her  again  —  no  need  to  sigh." 

"  Oh,  I  was  not  thinking  of  her  in  particular  just  then." 

"Of  who?" 

"Of  Susan  I" 

"Prejudice  be  hanged,  this  is  a  lovely  land." 

"  So  'tis ,  Tom ,  so  'tis.  But  Til  tell  you  what  puts  me  out  a 
little  bit;  nothing  is  what  it  sets  up  for  here.  If  you  see  a  ripe 
pear  and  go  to  eat  it  -—  it  is  a  lump  of  hard  wood.    Next  comes 
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a  thing  the  very  sight  of  which  turns  your  stomach  —  and  that 
is  delicious,  a  lOquot  for  instance.  There  now  look  at  that  mag- 
pie !  well  it  is  Australia  —  so  that  magpie  is  a  crow  and  not  a 
magpie  at  all.  Everything  pretends  to  he  some  old  friend  or 
other  of  mine,  and  turns  out  a  stranger.  Here  is  nothing  hut 
surprises  and  deceptions.  The  flowers  make  a  point  of  not 
smelling,  and  the  hushes  that  nohody  expects  to  smell  or  wants 
to  smell,  they  smell  lovely." 

"What  does  it  matter  where  the  smell  comes  from,  so  that 
you  get  it?" 

"Why,  Tom,"  replied  George  opening  his  eyes,  "it  makes  all 
the  difference.  I  like  to  smell  a  flower  —  flower  is  not  com- 
plete without  smell  —  but  I  don't  care  if  I  never  smell  ^  bush 
till  I  die.  Then  the  birds  they  laugh  and  talk  like  Christians; 
they  make  me  split  my  sides,  God  bless  their  little  hearts:  but 
they  won't  chirrup.  Oh  dear  no,  bless  you  they  leave  the 
Christians  to  chirrup  —  they  hold  conversations  and  giggle, 
and  laugh  and  play  a  thing  like  a  fiddle  —  it  is  Australia !  where 
everything  is  inside  out  and  topsy  turvy.  The  animals  have 
four  legs  so  they  jump  on  two.  Ten  foot  square  of  rock  lets  for 
a  pound  a  month;  ten  acres  of  grass  for  a  shilling  a  year. 
Roasted  at  Christmas ,  shiver  o'  cold  on  Midsummer-day.  The 
lakes  are  grass,  and  the  rivers  turn  their  backs  on  the  sea  and 
run  into  the  heart  of  the  land;  and  the  men  would  stand  on 
their  heads,  but  I  have  taken  a  thought,  and  I've  found  out  why 
they  don't." 

"Why?" 

"Because  if  they  did  their  heads  would  point  the  same  way 
a  man's  head  points  in  England." 

Kobinson  laughed,  and  told  George  he  admired  the  country 
for  these  very  traits.  "Novelty  for  me  against  the  world. 
Who'd  come  twelve  thousand  miles  to  see  nothing  we  couldn't 
see  at  home?  Hang  the  same  old  story  always;  where  are  we 
going  George?" 

"Oh,  not  much  farther,  only  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
camp?" 

"Whereto?" 
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"To  a  fanner  I  know.  I  am  going  to  show  you  a  lark, 
Tom ,"  said  George ,  and  his  eyes  beamed  beneyolence  on  his 
comrade. 

Kobinson  stopped  dead  short.  "George,"  said  he,  "no! 
don't  let  us.  I  would  rather  stay  at  home  and  read  my  book. 
You  can  go  into  temptation  and  come  out  pure :  I  can't.  I  am 
one  of  those  that  if  I  go  into  a  puddle  up  to  my  shoe,  I  must 
splash  up  to  my  middle." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it?"* 

"Your  proposing  to  me  to  go  in  for  a  lark  on  the  Sabbath- 
day." 

"Why  Tom,  am  I  the  man  to  tempt  you  to  do  evil?"  asked 
George  hurt. 

"  Why  no !  but  for  all  that,  you  proposed  a  lark." 

"Aye  but  an  innocent  one  j  one  more  likely  to  lift  your  heart 
on  high  than  to  give  you  ill  thoughts." 

"Well,  this  is  a  riddle;"  and  Robinson  was  intensely 
puzzled. 

"Carlo,"  cried  George  suddenly,  "come  here,  I  will  not  have 
you  hunting  and  tormenting  those  Kangaroo  rats  to-day.  Let 
us  all  be  at  peace  if  you  please.    Come  to  heel." 

The  friends  strode  briskly  on,  and  a  little  after  eleven  o'clock 
they  came  upon  a  small  squatter's  house  and  premises.  "Here 
we  are"  cried  George,  and  his  eyes  glittered  with  innocent  de- 
light. 

The  house  was  thatched  and  white-washed,  and  English 
was  written  on  it  and  on  every  foot  of  ground  round  it.  A  ftirze 
bush  had'been  planted  by  the  door.  Vertical  oak  palings  were 
the  fence,  with  a  five-barred  gate  in  the  middle  of  them.  From 
the  little  plantation  all  the  magnificent  trees  and  shrubs  of 
Australia  had  been  excluded  with  amazing  resolution  and  con- 
sistency, and  oak  and  ash  reigned  safe  from  over-towering 
rivals.  They  passed  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  there  George's 
countenance  fell  a  little,  for  on  the  oval  grass-plot  and  gravel 
walk  he  found  from  thirty  to  forty  rough  fellows,  most  of  them 
diggers. 

"Ah  well"  said  he  on  reflection,  "we  could  not  expect  to 
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have  it  all  to  ouTselyes,  /and  indeed  it  would  be  a  sin  to  wish  it 
you  know.  Now ,  Tom ,  come  this  way ;  here  it  is ,  here  it  is  — 
there.**  Tom  looked  up ,  and  in  a  gigantic  cage  was  a  light 
brown  bird. 

He  was  utterly  confounded.  "What  is  it  this  we  came  twelve 
miles  to  see?" 

"Aye  I  and  twice  twelve  wouldn't  have  been  much  to  me." 

"  Well,  but  what  is  the  lark  you  talked  of?  " 

"This  is  it." 

"This?   This  is  a  bird." 

"Well,  and  isn't  a  lark  a  bird?" 

"Oh,  ay!   I  see!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Robinson's  merriment  was  interrupted  by  a  harsh  remon- 
strance from  several  of  the  diggers,  who  were  all  from  the  other 
end  of  the  camp. 

"Hold  your  —  cackle,"  cried  one,  "he  is  going  to  sing;" 
and  the  whole  party  had  their  eyes  turned  with  expectation  to- 
wards the  bird. 

Like  most  singers  he  kept  them  waiting  a  bit.  But  at  last, 
just  at  noon,  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  had  warranted  him 
to  sing,  the  little  feathered  exile  began  as  it  were  to  tune  his 
pipes.  The  savage  men  gathered  round  the  cage  that  moment, 
and  amidst  a  dead  stillness  the  bird  uttered  some  very  un- 
certain chirps,  but  after  a  while  he  seemed  to  revive  his  me- 
mories, and  call  his  ancient  cadences  back  to  him  one  by  one, 
and  string  them  sotto  voce. 

And  then  the  same  sun  that  had  warmed  his  little  heart  at 
home  came  glowing  down  on  him  here,  and  he  gave  music  back 
for  it  more  and  more,  till  at  last —  amidst  breathless  silence  and 
glistening  eyes  of  the  rough  diggers  hanging  on  his  voice  — 
outburst  in  that  distant  land  his  English  song. 

It  swelled  his  little  throat  and  gushed  from  him  with  thrill- 
ing force  and  plenty,  and  every  time  he  checked  his  song  to 
think  of  its  theme,  the  green  meadows,  the  quiet  8tea]dng 
streams,  the  clover  he  first  soared  from  and  the  spring  he  sang 
so  well,  a  loud  sigh  from  many  a  rough  bosom,  many  a  wild  and 
wicked  heart,  told  how  tight  the  listeners  had  held  their  breath 
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to  hear  him:  and  when  he  swelled  with  song  again,  and  poured 
with  all  his  soul  the  green  meadows,  the  quiet  brooks,  the 
honey  clover,  and  the  English  spring,  the  rugged  mouthy 
opened  and  so  stayed,  and  the  shaggy  lips  trembled,  and  more 
than  one  drop  tsickled  from  fierce  unbridled  hearts  down 
bronzed  and  rugged  cheeks. 

Bulce  domum  I 

And  these  shaggy  men  fiiU  of  oaths  and  strife  and  cupidity 
had  once  been  white-headed  boys,  and  had  strolled  about  the 
English  fields  with  little  sisters  and  little  brothers,  and  seen  the 
lark  rise,  and  heard  him  sing  this  very  song.  The  little  play- 
mates lay  in  the  church-yard ,  and  they  were  full  of  oaths  and 
drink  and  lusts  and  remorses  —  but  no  note  was  changed  in  this 
immortal  song.  And  so  for  a  moment  or  two  years  of  vice  rolled 
away  like  a  dark  cloud  from  the  memory,  and  the  past  shone  out 
in  the  song-shine:  they  came  back,  bright  as  the  immortal 
notes  that  lighted  them,  those  faded  pictures  and  those  fleeted 
days ;  the  cottage,  the  old  mother's  tears  when  he  left  her  with- 
out one  grain  of  sorrow:  the  village-church  and  its  simple 
chimes ;  the  clover  field  hard  by  in  which  he  lay  and  gambolled, 
while  the  lark  praised' God  over-head;  the  chubby  playmates 
that  never  grew  to  be  wicked ,  the  sweet  sweet  hours  of  youth 
—  and  innocence  —  and  home. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  What  will  you  ta^e  for  him  mistress  ?  I  will  give  you  five 
pounds  for  him." 

"No!  nol  I  won't  take  five  pounds  for  my  bird!" 

"Of  course  she  won't,"  cried  another,  "she  wouldn't  be 
such  a  flat.  Here  missus,"  cried  he,  "I'll  give  you  that  for 
him,"  and  he  extended  a  brown  hand  with  at  least  thirty  new 
sovereigns  glittering  in  it." 

The  woman  trembled;  she  and  her  husband  were  just 
emei^ging  from  poverty  after  a  hard  fight.  "Oh I"  she  cried, 
"  it  is  a  shame  to  tempt  a  poor  woman  with  so  much  gold.  We 
had  six  brought  over,  and  all  died  on  the  way  but  this  one;" 
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and  she  threw  her  white  apron  over  her  head,  not  to  see  the 
glittering  bribe. 

" —  you  put  the  blunt  up  and  don't  tempt  the  woman," 
was  the  cry.  Another  added,  "Why  you  fool  it  wouldn't  live  a 
week  if  you  had  it,"  and  they  all  abused  the  merchant:  but  the 
woman  turned  to  him  kindly  and  sdd, 

"  You  come  to  me  every  Sunday  —  and  he  shall  sing  to  you. 
You  will  get  more  pleasure  from  him  so"  said  she  sweetly  "than 
if  he  was  always  by  you." 

"  So  I  will  old  girl"  replied  the  rough  in  a  friendly  tone. 

George  stayed  till  the  lark  gave  up  singing  altogether  and 
then  he  said  "  Now  I  am  off.  I  don't  want  to  hear  bad  language 
after  that:  let  us  take  the  lark's  chirp  home  to  bed  with  us;" 
and  they  made  off:  and  true  it  was  the  pure  strains  dwelt  upon 
their  spirits,  and  refreshed  and  purified  these  sojourners  in  a 
godless  place.  Meeting  these  two  figures  on  Sunday  afternoon 
armed  each  with  a  double  barrelled  gun  and  a  revolver,  you 
would  never  have  guessed  what  gentle  thoughts  possessed  them 
wholly.  They  talked  less  than  they  did  coming,  but  they  felt^o 
quiet  and  happy. 

"The  pretty  bird,"  purred  George  (seeing  him  by  the  ear,) 
"1  feel  after  him  —  there  —  as  if  I  had  just  come  out  o' 
church." 

"  So  do  I  George,  and  I  think  his  song  must  be  a  psalm,  if  we 
knew  all." 

"  That  it  is,  for  heaven  taught  it  him.  We  must  try  and  Jteep 
all  this  in  our  hearts  when  we  get  among  the  broken  bottles  and 
foul  language,  and  gold,"  says  George.  "How  sweet  it  all 
smells,  sweeter  than  before." 

"That  is  because  it  is  afternoon." 

"Yes!  or  along  of  the  music;  that  tune  was  a  breath  from 
home  that  makes  everything  please  me:  now  this  is  the  first 
Sunday  that  has  looked  and  smelled  and  sounded  Sunday." 

"  George,  it  is  hard  to  believe  the  world  is  wicked ;  every- 
thing seems  good  and  gentle,  and  at  peace  with  heaven  and 
earth." 

A  jet  of  smoke  issued  from  the  bush,  followed  by  the  report 
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of  a  gun,  and  Carlo,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  George's  re- 
verie to  slip  on  a-head,  gave  a  sharp  howl,  and  spun  round  upon 
all  fours. 

^^The  scoundrels!"  shrieked  Bqhinson.  And  in  a  moment 
his  gun  was  at  his  shoulder,  and  he  fired  both  barrels  slap  into 
the  spot  whence  the  smoke  had  issued. 

Both  the  men  dashed  up  and  sprang  into  [the  bush  revolver 
in  hand,  but  ere  they  could  'reach  it  the  dastard  had  run  for  it; 
and  the  scrub  was  so  thick  pursuit  was  hopeless.  The  men  re- 
turned full  of  anxiety  for  Caiio. 

The  dog  met  them,  his  tail  between  his  legs,  but  at  sight  of 
George  he  wagged  his  tail,  and  came  to  him  and  licked  George's 
hand,  and  walked  on  with  them  licking  George'^  hand  every 
now  and  then. 

*^Look  Tom,  he  is  as  sensible  as  a  Christian.  He  knows  the 
shot  was  meant  for  him,  though  they  didn't  hit  him." 

By  this  time  the  men  had  got  out  of  the  wood  and  pursued 
their  road,  but  not  with  tranquil  hearts.  Sunday  ended  with 
the  noise  of  that  coward's  gim.  They  walked  on  hastily,  guns 
ready,  fingers  on  trigger:  at  war.  Suddenly  Robinson  looked 
back,  and  stopped  and  drew  George's  attention  to  Carlo.  He 
was  standing  with  all  his  four  legs  wide  apart  like  a  statue. 
George  called  him;  he  came  directly,  and  was  for  licking 
George's  hand,  but  George  pulled  him  about  and  examined  him 
all  over. 

"I  wish  they  may  not  have  hurt  him  after  all  the  butchers; 
they  have  too.  See  here  Tom ,  here  is  one  streak  of  blood  on 
his  belly;  nothing  to  hurt  though  I  do  hope.  Never  mind 
Carlo  "  cried  George,  "  it  is  only  a  single  shot  by  what  I  can  see, 
'tisn't  like  when  Will  put  the  whole  charge  into  you  rabbit 
shooting,  is  it  Carlo?  No,  says  he;  we  don't  care  for  this,  do 
we  Carlo?"  cried  George,  rather  boisterously. 

"Make  him  go  into  that  pool  there"  said  Robinson,  "then 
he  won't  have  fever." 

"I  will;  here —  cess  I  cess  I"  He  threw  a  stone  into  the 
pool  of  water  that  lay  a  little  off  the  road,  and  Carlo  went  in 
after  it  without  hesitation,  though  not  with  his  usual  alacrity: 
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after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the  stone  he  swam  out 
lower  down,  and  came  back  to  the  men  and  wagged  his  tail 
slowly,  and  walked  behind  George. 

They  went  on. 

"Tom"  said  George,  after  a  pause,  "1  don't  like  it." 

"Don't  like  what?" 

"He  never  so  much  as  shook  himself." 

"What  of  that?  He  did  shake  himself  I  should  say." 

"Not  as  should  be.  Who  ever  saw  a  dog  come  out  of  the 
water  and  not  shake  himself.  Carlo,  hie  Carlo!"  and  George 
threw  a  stone  along  the  ground,  after  which  Carlo  trotted;  but 
his  limbs  seemed  to  work  stifQy;  the  stone  spun  ro\md  a  sharp 
comer  in  the  road,  the  dog  followed  it. 

"He  will  do  now"  said  Robinson. 

They  walked  briskly  on.  On  turning  the  comer  they  foimd 
Carlo  sitting  up  and  shivering  with  the  stone  between  his 
paws. 

"We  must  not  let  him  sit"  said  Tom,  "keep  his  blood  warm. 
I  don't  think  we  ought  to  have  sent  him  into  the  water." 

"I  don't  know"  muttered  George  gloomily.  "Carlo,"  cried 
he  cheerfully  "don't  you  be  downhearted;  there  is  nothing  so 
bad  as  faint-heartedness  for  man  or  beast.  Come,  up  and  away 
ye  go,  and  shake  it  off  like  a  man." 

Carlo  got  up  and  wagged  his  tail  in  answer,  but  he  evi- 
dently was  in  no  mood  for  ranning,  he  followed  languidly 
behind. 

"Let  us  get  home"  said  Robinson;  "there  is  an  old  pal  of 
mine  that  is  clever  about  dogs,  he  will  cut  the  shot  out  if  there 
is  one  in  him,  and  give  him  some  physic." 

The  men  strode  on,  and  each  to  hide  his  own  uneasiness 
chatted  about  other  matters,  but  all  of  a  sudden  Robinson  cried 
out,  "Why  where?*  the  dog?"  They  looked  back,  and  there 
was  Carlo  some  sixty  yards  in  the  rear,  but  he  was  not  sitting 
this  time,  he  was  lying  on  his  belly. 

,  "Oh!  this  is  a  bad  job"  cried  George.  The  men  ran  up  in 
real  alarm :  Carlo  wagged  his  tail  as  soon  as  they  came  near  him 
but  he  did  not  get  up. 
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"C^rlo"  cried  George  despairingly,  "you  wouldn't  do  it, 
you  couldn't  think  to  do  it.  Oh !  my  dear  Carlo,  it  is  only 
making  up  your  mind  to  live ;  keep  up  your  heart  old  fellow ; 
don't  go  to  leave  us  alone  among  these  villains.  My  poor  dear 
darling  dog.  Oh  no  I  he  won't  five,  he  can't  live ;  see  how  dull 
his  poor  dear  eye  is  getting.     Oh!  Carlo!  Carlo!" 

At  the  sound  of  his  master's  voice  in  such  distress  Carlo 
whimpered,  and  then  he  began  to  stretch  his  limbs  out  At  the 
sight  of  this  Robinson  cried  hastily  — 

"Rub  him  George,  we  did  wrong  to  send  him  into  the 
water." 

George  rubbed  him  all  over.  After  rubbing  him  awhile  he 
said  — 

"Tom,  I  seem  to  feel  him  turning  to  dead  under  my 
hand." 

George's  hand  in  rubting  Carlo  came  round  to  the  dog's 
shoulder,  then  Carlo  turned  his  head  and  for  the  third  time 
began  to  lick  George's  hand.  George  let  him  lick  his  hand  and 
gave  up  rubbing  him,  for  where  was  the  use?  Carlo  never 
left  off  licking  his  hand,  but  feebly,  very  feebly,  more  and  more 
feebly. 

Presently,  even  while  he  was  licking  his  hand,  the  poor 
thing's  teeth  closed  slowly  on  his  loving  tongue,  and  then  he 
could  lick  the  beloved  hand  no  more.  Breath  fluttered  about 
his  body  a  little  while  longer;  but  in  truth  he  had  ceased  to  live 
when  he  could  no  longer  kiss  his  master's  hand. 

And  so  the  poor  single-hearted  soul  was  gone. 

George  took  it  up  tenderly  in  his  arms.  Robinson  made  an 
effort  to  console  him. 

"Don't  speak  to  me  if  you  please,"  said  George  gently,  but 
quickly.  He  carried  it  home  silently,  and  laid  it  silently  down 
in  a  comer  of  the  tent. 

Robinson  made  a  fire  and  put  some  stakes  on,  and  made 
George  slice  some  potatoes  to  keep  him  from  looking  always  at 
what  so  little  while  since  was  Carlo.  Then  they  sat  down 
silently  and  gloomily  to  dinner,  it  was  long  past  their  usual  hour 
and  they  were  working  men.    Until  we  die  we  dine  come  what 
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may.    The  first  part  of  the  meal  passed  in  deep  silence.    Then 
Robinson  said  sadly  — 

"We  will  go  home  George.  I  fall  into  your  wishes  now. 
Gold  can't  pay  for  what  we  go  through  in  this  hellish  place." 

"Not  it"  replied  George  quie^y. 

"We  are  surrounded  by  enemies." 

"  Seems  so,"  was  the  reply  in  a  very  languid  tone. 
*  "Labour  by  day  and  danger  by  night." 

"Ay ! "  but  in  a  most  indifferent  tone. 

"-^d  no  Sabbath  for  us  two." 

"No!" 

"I'll  do  my  best  for  you,  and  when  we  have  five  hundred 
pounds  more  you  shall  go  home  to  Susan." 

"Thank  you.  He  was  a  good  friend  to  us  that  lies  there 
under  my  coat;  he  used  to  lie  over  it  and  then  who  dare 
touch  it." 

"No!  but  don't  give  way  to  that  George  —  do  eat  a  bit,  it 
will  do  you  good."  • 

"I  will  Tom,  I  will.  Thank  you  kindly.  Ah!  now  I  see 
.why  he  came  to  me  and  kept  licking  my  hand  so  the  moment  he 
got  the  hurt.  He  had  more  sense  than  we  had ;  he  knew  he  and 
I  were  to  part  that  hour:  and  I  tormented  his  last  minutes 
sending  him  into  the  water  and  after  stones,  when  the  poor 
thing  wanted  to  be  bidding  me  good-bye  all  the  while.  Oh 
dear!  oh  dear!"  and^George  pushed  his  scarce  tasted  dinner 
from  him,  and  left  the  tent  hurriedly  his  eyes  thick  with 
tears. 

Thus  ended  this  human  day  so  happily  begun;  and  thus 
the  poor  dog  paid  the  price  of  fidelity  this  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

Siste  viator  iter  —  and  part  with  poor  Carlo  —  for  whom 
there  are  now  no  more  little  passing  troubles  —  no  more  little 
simple  joys.  His  duty  is  performed  —  his  race  is  run :  peace  be 
to  Wm,  and  to  all  simple  and  devoted  hearts.  Ah  me !  how  rare 
they  are  among  men. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Tom,  if  you  please?" 
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"Laying  down  a  gut  line  to  trip  them  up  when  they  get  into 
our  tent." 

"When  — who?" 

"Those  that  shot  Carlo." 

"  They  won't  venture  near  me." 

"  Won-t  they.  "What  was  the  dog  shot  for?  They  will  come 
—  and  come  to  their  death;  to-night  I  hope.  Let  them  come! 
you  will  hear  me  cry  *  Carlo'  in  their  ears  as  I  put  my  revolver 
to  their  sculls  and  pull  the  trigger." 

George  said  nothing,  but  he  clenchedhis  teeth.  After  a 
pause  he  muttered  "We  should  pray  against  such  thoughts." 

Kobinson  was  disappointed,  no  attack  was  made;  in  fact 
even  if  such  a  thing  was  meditated  the  captain's  friends  watched 
his  tent  night  and  day,  and  made  such  a  feat  a  fool-hardy  enter- 
prise, full  of  danger  from  without  and  within. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  week  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell  and 
£lled  many  pf  the  claims,  and  caused  much  inaction  and  distress 
among  the  diggers,  and  Kobinson  guarded  the  tent,  and  wrote 
letters  and  studied  Australian  politics,  with  a  view  to  being 
shortly  a  member  of  congress  in  these  parts.  George  had  his 
wish  at  last  and  cruised  about  looking  for  the  home  of  the  gold. 
George  recollected  to  have  seen  what  he  described  as  a  river  of 
quartz  sixty  feet  broad,  and  running  between  two  black  rocks. 
It  ran  in  his  head  that  gold  in  masses  was  there  locked  up,  for 
argued  he  all  the  nuggets  of  any  size  I  have  seen  were  more 
than  half  quartz.  Erobinson  had  given  up  debating  the 
point. 

George  was  uneasy  and  out  of  spirits  at  not  hearing  from 
Susan  for  several  months,  and  Kobinson  was  for  indulging  him 
in  everything. 

Poor  George !  he  could  not  even  find  his  river  of  quartz. 
And  when  he  used  to  come  home  day  after  day  empty-handed 
and  with  this  confession,  the  other's  lips  used  to  twitch  with  the 
hard  struggle  not  to  laugh  at  him;  and  he  used  to  see  the 
struggle  and  be  secretly  more  annoyed  than  if  he  had  been 
laughed  out  at. 

One  afternoon  Tom  Kobinson,  internally  despising  the  whole 
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thing,  and  perfectly  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  there  was  no 
river  of  quartz,  but  paternal  and  indulgent  to  his  friend's  one 
weakness,  said  to  him  — 

"  m  tell  you  how  to  find  this  river  of  quartz  if  it  is  anywhere 
except  in  your  own  head." 

"  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you.    How  ?  " 

^' Jem  has  come  back  to  camp,  and  he  tells  me  that  Jacky  is 
encamped  with  a  lot  more  close  to  the  gully  he  is  working  —  it 
was  on  the  other  side  the  bush  there  —  and  Jack  inquired  v^ry 
kind  after  you." 

"The  Httie  viper." 

"He  grinned  from  ear  to  «ar  Jem  tells  me;  and  says  he, 
'Me  come  and  see  George  9,  good  deal  soon,*  says  he." 

"If  he  does  George  will  tan  his  black  hide  for  him." 

"What  makes  you  hold  spite  so  long  against  poor  Jacky?" 

"He  is  a  little  sneaking  varmint." 

"He  knows  every  part  of  this  country,  and  he  would  show 
you  'the  home  of  the  gold,*"  observed  Robinson,  restraining 
his  merriment  with  great  difficulty. 

This  cock  would  not  fight,  as  vulgar  wretches  say.  Jacky 
had  rather  mortified  George  by  deserting  him  upon  the  first  dis- 
covery of  gold.  "Dis  a  good  deal  stupid',**  was  that  worthy*s 
remark  on  the  second  day. .  "  When  I  hunt  tings  run ,  and  I  run 
behind  and  catch  dem.  You  hunt  —  it  not  run  —  yet  you  not 
catch  it  always.  Dat  a  good  deal  stupid.  Before  we  hunt  gold 
you  do  many  tings,  now  do  one:  dat  a  good  deal  stupid.  Be- 
fore, you  go  so  (erecting  a  fore-finger);  now  you  always  so 
(crooking  it).  Dat  too  stupid."  And  with  this  —  whirr  I  my 
lord  was  off  to  the  woods. 

On  the  head  of  this  came  Abner  limping  in ,  and  told  how  a 
savage  had  been  seen  creeping  after  him  with  a  battle-axe ,  and 
how  he  had  lain  insensible  for  days,  and  now  was  lame  for  life. 
George  managed  to  forgive  Jacky*s  unkind  desertion,  but  for 
creeping  aft;er  Abner  and  '  spoiling  him  for  life ,'  to  use  Abner's 
phrase ,  he  vowed  vengeance  on  that  black  hide  and  heart 

Now  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  Jacky  had  come  back  to  the 
camp  with  Jem,  and  would  have  marched  before  this  into 
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George's  tent.  But  Robinson  knowing  how  angry  George  was 
with  him,  and  not  wishing  either  Jacky  to  be  licked  or  George 
to  be  tomahawked,  insisted  on  his  staying  with  Jem  till  he 
had  smoothed  down  his  friend's  indignation.  Soon  after  this 
dialogue  Kobinson  slipped  out,  and  told  Jacky  to  stay  with  Jem 
and  keep  out  of  George's  way  for  a  day  or  two. 

And  now  the  sun  began  to  set  red  ad  blood,  and  the  place 
to  sparkle  far  and  wide  with  the  fiery  rays  emitted  from  a  hun- 
dred thousand  bottles  that  lay  sovm  broad-cast  over  the  land; 
and  the  thunder  of  the  cradles  ceased,  and  the  accordions  came 
out  all  over  five  miles  of  gold-mine.  Their  gentler  strains  lasted 
till  the  sun  left  the  sky;  then  just  at  dusk  came  a  tremendous 
discharge  of  musketry  roaring  rattling  and  re-echoing  among 
the  rocks.  This  was  tens  of  thousands  of  diggers  discharging 
their  muskets  and  revolvers  previous  to  reloading  them  for  the 
night;  for  calm  as  the  sun  had  set  to  the  music  of  accordions, 
many  a  deadly  weapon  they  knew  would  be  wanted  to  defend 
life  and  gold  ere  that  same  branquil  sun  should  rise  again. 

Thus  the  tired  army  slept;  not  at  their  ease  like  other 
armies  guarded  by  sentinels  and  pickets,  but  every  man  in 
danger  every  night  and  every  hour  of  it.  Each  man  lay  in  his 
clothes  with  a  weapon  of  death  in  his  hand ;  Robinson  with  two, 
a  revolver,  and  a  cutlass  ground  like  a  razor.  Outside  it  was 
all  calm  and  peaceful.  No  boisterous  revelry  —  all  seemed  to 
sleep  innocent  and  calm  in  the  moonlight  after  the  day  of  Her- 
culean toil. 

Perhaps  if  any  one  eye  could  have  visited  the  whole 
enormous  camp,  the  children  of  theft  and  of  the  night  might 
have  been  seen  prowling  and  crawling  from  one  bit  of  shade  to 
another.  But  in  the  pait  where  our  friends  lay  the  moon  re- 
vealed no  human  figures  but  Robinson's  patrol,  three  men  who 
with  a  dark  lantern  and  armed  to  the  teeth  went  their  rounds 
and  guarded  forty  tents  above  all  the  captain's.  It  was  at  his 
tent  that  guard  was  relieved  every  two  hours.  So  all  was 
watched  the  livelong  night. 

Two  pointed  rocks  connected  at  the  base  faced  the  captain's 
tent    The  silver  rays  struck  upon  their  foreheads  wet  with  the 
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vapours  of  night,  and  made  them  like  frost  seen  through  phos- 
phorus. It  was  startling.  The  soul  of  silver  seemed  to  be 
sentinel  and  eye  the  secret  gold  below. 

And  now  a  sad,  a  miserable  sound  grated  on  the  ear  of  night. 
A  lugubrious  quail  doled  forth  a  grating  dismal  note  at  long  but 
measured  intervals,  offending  the  ear  and  depressing  the  heart. 
This  was  the  only  sound  Nature  afforded  for  hours.  The  neigh- 
bouring bush,  though  crammed  with  the  merriest  souls  that 
ever  made  feathers  vibrate  and  dance  with  song,  was  like  a 
tomb  of  black  marble ;  not  a  sound  —  only  this  little  raven  of  a 
quail  tolled  her  harsh  lugubrious  crake. 

Those  whose  musical  creed  is  Time  before  Sentiment  might 
have  put  up  with  this  night-bird;  for  to  do  her  justice  she  was  a 
perfect  timeist  —  one  crake  in  a  bar  the  livelong  night;  but  her 
tune  —  ugh  I  She  was  the  mother  of  all  files  that  play  on  iron 
throughout  the  globe  —  Crake!  —  crake!  —  crake!  untuning 
the  night. 

An  eye  of  red  light  suddenly  opened  in  the  silver  stream 
shows  three  men  standing  by  a  snowy  tent  It  is  the  patrol 
waiting  to  be  relieved.  Three  more  figures  emerge  from  the 
distant  shade  and  join  them.  The  first  three  melt  into  the 
shade. 

Crake! 

The  other  three  remain  and  mutter.  Now  they  start  on  their 
rounds. 

"What  is  that?"  mutters  one. 

"FU  go  and  see."    Click. 

"Well!" 

"Oh,  it  is  only  that  brown  donkey  that  cruises  about  here. 
She  will  break  her  neck  in  one  of  the  pits  some  day." 

"  Not  she.     She  is  not  such  an  ass." 

These  three  melted  into  the  night,  going  their  rounds;  and 
now  nothing  is  left  in  sight  but  a  thousand  cones  of  snow,  and 
the  donkey  paddling  carefully  among  the  pits. 

Craake! 

Now  the  donkey  stands  a  moment  still  in  the  moonlight  — 
now  he  paddles  slowly  away  and  disappears  on  the  dark  side  the 
h  is  never  too  late  to  mend*  IL  14 
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captain's  tent.  What  is  he  doing?  He  stoops  —  he  lies  down 
—  he  takes  off  his  head  and  skin ,  and  lays  them  down.  Itis  a 
man!  He  draws  his  knife  and  puts  it  between  his  teeth. 
A  pistol  is  in  his  hand  —  he  crawls  on  his  stomach  —  the  tent  is 
between  him  and  the  patrol.  His  hand  is  inside  the  tent  —  he 
finds  the  opening  and  winds  like  a  serpent  into  the  tent. 
Craakel 

CHAPTEE  XXXEI. 

Black  Will  no  sooner  found  himself  inside  the  tent  than 
he  took  out  a  dark  lantern  and  opened  the  slide  cautiously. 
There  lay  in  one  comer  the  two  men  fast  asleep  side  by  side. 
Casting  the  glare  around  he  saw  at  his  feet  a  dog  with  a  chain 
round  him.  It  startled  him  for  a  moment  —  but  only  for  a 
moment.  He  knew  that  dog  was  dead,  mephistophiles  had 
told  him  within  an  hour  after  the  feat  was  performed.  Close  to 
his  very  hand  was  a  pair  of  miner's  boots.  He  detached  them 
from  the  canvas  and  passed  them  out  of  the  tent;  and  now 
looking  closely  at  the  ground  he  observed  a  place  where  the  soil 
seemed  loose.  His  eye  flashed  with  triumph  at  this.  He  turned 
up  the  openings  of  the  tent  behind  him  to  make  his  retreat  clear 
if  necessary.  He  made  at  once  for  the  loose  soil,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  moved  forward  Robinson's  gut-lines  twisted  his  feet 
from  under  him.  He  fell  headlong  in  the  middle ,  and  half-a- 
dozen  little  bells  rang  furiously  at  the  sleepers'  heads. 

Up  jumped  Tom  and  George  weapons  in  hand,  but  not  be- 
fore Black  Will  had  wrenched  himself  clear  and  bounded  back 
to  the  door.  At  the  door  in  his  rage  at  being  baulked  he  turned 
like  lightning  and  levelled  his  pistol  at  Robinson,  who  was 
coming  at  him  cutlass  in  hand.  The  ex-thief  dropped  on  his 
knees  and  made  a  furious  upward  cut  at  his  arm.  At  one  and 
the  same  moment  the  pistol  exploded  and  the  cutlass  struck  it 
and  knocked  it  against  the  other  side  of  the  tent :  the  bullet 
passed  over  Robinson's  head.  Black  Will  gave  a  yell  so  fright- 
ful that  for  a  moment  it  paralysed  the  men,  and  even  with  this 
yell  he  burst  backward  through  the  opening,  and  with'a  violent 
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wrench  of  his  left  hand  brought  the  whole  tent  down  and  fled, 
leaying  George  and  Robinson  struggling  in  the  canvas  like  cats 
in  an  empty  flour-sack. 

The  baffled  burglar  had  fled  but  a  few  yards  when  casting 
his  eye  back  he  saw  their  helplessness.  Losing  danger  in  hatred 
he  came  back,  not  now  to  rob ,  but  murder,  his  left  hand  lifted 
high  and  gleaming  like  his  cruel  eye  —  as  he  prepared  to  plunge 
his  knife  through  the  canvas,  flash  bang!  flash  bang!  bang! 
came  three  pistol  shots  in  his  face  from  the  patrol,  who  were 
running  right  slap  at  him  not  thirty  yards  off,  and  now  it  was  life 
or  death.  He  turned  and  ran  for  his  life,  the  patrol  blazing  and 
banging  at  him.  Eighteen  shots  they  fired  at  him,  one  after 
another;  more  than  one  cut  his  clothes,  and  one  went  clean 
through  his  hat,  but  he  was  too  fleet,  he  distanced  them;  but  at 
the  reports  diggers  peeped  out  of  distant  tents ,  and  at  sight  of 
him  running,  flash  bang  went  a  pistol  at  him  from  every  tent  he 
passed,  and  George  and  Robinson,  who  had  struggled  out  into 
the  night,  saw  the  red  flashes  issue,  and  then  heard  the  loud 
reports  bellow  and  re-echo  as  he  dodged  about  down  the  line, 
and  then  all  was  still  and  calm  as  death  under  the  cold  pure 
stars. 

Craake I 

They  put  up  their  tent  again.  The  patrol  came  panting 
back.  "He  has  got  off  —  but  he  carries  some  of  our  lead 
in  him.  Go  to  bed,  captain,  we  won't  leave  your  tent  all 
night." 

Robinson  and  George  lay  down  again  thus  guarded.  The 
patrol  sat  by  the  tent:  two  slept,  one  loaded  the  arms  again  and 
watched.  In  a  few  minutes  the  friends  were  actually  fast  asleep 
again,  lying  silent  as  the  vast  camp  lay  beneath  the  silver 
stars. 

Craake  I 

And  now  it  was  cold,  much  colder  than  before,  darker  too, 
no  moon  now,  only  the  silver  stars ;  it  makes  one  shiver.  Nature 
seemed  to  lie  stark  and  stiff  and  dead,  ai^d  that  accursed  craake 
her  dirge.  All  tended  to  shivering  and  gloom.  Yet  a  great 
event  approached. 

14* 
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Craakel 

A  single  event,  a  thousand  times  weightier  to  the  world  each 
time  it  comes,  than  if  with  one  fell  stroke  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  globe  became  republics  and  all  the  republics  empires,  so  to 
remain  a  thousand  years.  An  event  a  hundred  times  more 
beautiful  than  any  other  thing  the  eye  can  hope  to  see  while  in 
the  flesh,  yet  it  regaled  the  other  senses  too  and  blessed  the  uni- 
versal heart. 

Before  this  prodigious  event  came  its  little  heralds  sweeping 
across  the  face  of  night.  First  came  a  little  motion  of  cold  air 
—  it  was  dead  still  before;  then  an  undefinable  freshness;  then 
a  very  slight  but  rather  grateful  smell  from  the  soil  of  the 
conscious  earth.  Next  twittered  from  the  bush  one  little  hesi- 
tating chirp. 

Craakel  went  the  lugubrious  quail,  pooh-poohing  the  sug- 
gestion. Then  somehow  rocks  and  forest  and  tents  seemed 
less  indistinct  in  shape;  outlines  peeped  where  masses  had 
been. 

Jug!  jug!  went  a  bird  with  a  sweet  jurgle  in  his  deep  throat. 
Craake!  went  the  ill-omened  one  directly,  disputing  the  last 
inch  of  nature.  But  a  gray  thrush  took  up  the  brighter  view; 
otock  otock  tock  I  o  tuee  o  o !  o  tuee  o  o !  o  chio  chee !  o  chio 
chee !  sang  the  thrush  with  a  decision  as  well  as  a  melody  that 
seemed  to  say  ^^Ah!  but  I  am  sure  of  it;  I  am  sure,  I  am  sure, 
wake  up,  joy!  joy!" 

From  that  moment  there  was  no  more  craake:  the  lugu- 
brious quail  shut  up  in  despair,  perhaps  in  disdain,  *  and  out 
gurgled  another  jug!  jug!  jug!  as  sweet  a  chuckle  as  Nature's 
sweet  voice  ever  uttered  in  any  land;  and  with  that  a  mist  like  a 
white  sheet  came  to  light,  but  only  for  a  moment,  for  it  dared 
not  stay  to  be  inspected,  "I  know  who  is  coming,  Fm  off,"  and 
away  it  crept  off  close  to  the  ground  —  and  little  drops  of  dew 
peeped  sparkling  in  the  frost  powdered  grass. 

Yock!  yock!  O  chio  faliera  po!  Otock  otock  tock!  o  chio 
chee!  o  chio  chee! 

Jug!  jug!  jug!  jug! 

*  Like  anonymoiu  detraction  before  vox  popali. 
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Offwegol  offwegol 

And  now  a  thin  red  streak  came  into  the  sky,  andperftime 
hurst  from  the  hushes,  and  the  woods  rang,  not  only  with  songs 
some  shrill  some  as  sweet  as  honey,  hut  with  a  grotesque  yet 
heautiful  electric  merriment  of  birds  that  can  only  he  heard  in 
this  land  of  wonders.  The  pen  can  give  but  a  shadow  of  the 
drollery  and  devilry  of  the  sweet  merry  rogues  that  hailed  the 
smiling  mom.  Ten  thousand  of  them,  each  with  half  a  dozen 
songs,  besides  chattering  and  talking  and  imitating  the  fiddle, 
the  fife,  and  the  trombone.  Niel  gowl  niel  gow!  niel  gow! 
whined  a  leather-head.  Take  care  o'  my  hat !  cries  a  thrush  in 
a  soft  melancholy  voice;  then  with  frightful  harshness  and 
severity,  where  is  your  bacca-box!  your  boxl  your  box!  then 
before  any  one  could  answer,  in  atone  that  said  devil  may  care 
where  the  box  is  or  anything  else ,  gyroc  de  doc !  gyroc  de  doc ! 
roc  de  doc  I  cheboc  cheboci  Then  came  a  tremendous  cackle 
ending  with  an  obstreperous  hoo I  hool  ha!  from  the  laughing 
jackass,  who  had  caught  sight  of  the  red  streak  in  the  sky  — 
harbinger,  like  himself,  of  mom;  and  the  piping  crows  or 
whistling  magpies  modulating  and  humming  and  chanting,  not 
like  birds  but  like  practised  musicians  with  rich  barjrtone  voices, 
and  the  next  moment  creaking  just  for  all  the  world  like  Punch 
or  barking  like  a  pug  dog.  And  the  delicious  thrush  with  its 
sweet  and  mellow  tune.  Nothing  in  an  English  wood  so  honey 
sweet  as  his  otock  otock  tock  I  o  tuee  o  o  I  o  tuee  o  o  I  o  chio 
chee !  o  chio  chee  I 

But  the  leatherheads  beat  all.  Kiel  gow!  niel  gow!  niel 
gow!  off  we  go!  off  we  go!  off  we  go!  followed  by  rapid  con- 
versations, the  words  unintelligible  but  perfectly  articulate,  and 
interspersed  with  the  oddest  chuckles ,  plans  of  pleasure  for  the 
day  no  doubt.  Then  ri  tiddle  tiddle  tiddle  tiddle  tiddle  tiddle 
tiddle!  playing  a  thing  like  a  fiddle  with  wires;  then  "off  we 
go"  again,  and  bow!  wow!  wow!  jug!  jug!  jug!  jug!  jug! 
and  the  whole  lot  in  exuberant  spirits ,  such  extravagancies  of 
drollery,  such  rollicking  jollity,  evidently  splitting  their  sides 
with  fun,  and  not  able  to  contain  themselves  for  it. 

Ohl  it  was  twelve  thousand  miles  above  the  monotonous 
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and  scanty  strains  of  an  European  wood:  and  when  the  roving 
and  laughing,  and  harshly  demanding  bacca  boxes  and  then  as 
good  as  telling  you  they  didn't  care  a  feather  for  bacca-boxes  or 
anything  else,  gyroc  de  doc!  cheboc  cheboc  cheboc!  and  loudly 
announcing  their  immediate  departure,  and  perching  in  the 
same  place  all  the  more ;  and  sweet  low  modulations  ending  in 
putting  on  the  steam  and  creaking  like  Punch,  and  then  almost 
tumbling  off  the  branches  with  laughing  at  the  general  accumu- 
lation of  nonsense,  when  all  this  drollery  and  devilry,  and  joy 
and  absurdity  were  at  their  maddest,  and  a  thousand  feathered 
fountains  bubbling  song  were  at  their  highest,  then  came  the 
cause  of  all  the  merry  hubbub  —  the  pinnacles  of  rock  glowed 
burnished  gold  —  Nature  that  had  crept  from  gloom  to  pallor, 
burst  from  pallor  to  light  and  life  and  burning  colour  —  the 
great  sun's  forehead  came  with  one  gallant  stride  into  the  sky  — 
and  it  was  day  1 

Outshone  ten  thousand  tents  of  every  size  and  hue  and 
shape ,  from  Isaac  Levi's  rood  of  white  canvas  down  to  sugar 
loaves,  and  even  to  miserable  roofs  built  on  the  bare  ground 
with  slips  of  bark,  under  which  unlucky  diggers  crept  at  night 
like  badgers  —  roofed  beds  —  no  more  —  the  stars  twinkling 
through  chinks  in  the  tester.  The  myriad  tents  were  clustered 
for  full  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  it  wound  and 
sparkled  in  and  out  at  various  distances,  and  shone  like  a  mirror 
in  the  distant  back-ground. 

At  the  first  ray  the  t^ts  disgorged  their  inmates,  and  the 
human  hive  began  to  huni^  then  came  the  fight,  the  manoeu- 
vring, the  desperate  wrestle  with  Nature,  and  the  keen  fencing 
with  their  fellows ,  in  short  the  battle  —  to  which  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting,  out  burst  the  tremendous  artillery  of  ten 
thousand  cradles  louder  than  thunder,  and  roaring  and  crashing 
without  a  pause. 

The  base  of  the  two-peaked  rock  that  looked  so  silvery  in 
the  moon  is  now  seen  to  be  covered  with  manuscript  advertise- 
ments posted  on  it;  we  can  only  read  two  or  three  as  we  run  to 
ouiwork:  — 
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^^  Immense  reduction  in  eggs  only  one  shilling 
each!  ! !  Be  van's  store." 

"  Go-ahead  library  and  registration  office  for  new 
chums.    Tom  Long  in  the  dead-horse  gully." 

"If  this  meets  the  i  of  Tom  Bowles  he  will  ear  of  is 
pal  in  the  iron-bark  gully." 

"This  is  to  give  notice  that  whereas  my  wife  Eliza- 
beth Sutton  has  taken  to  drink  and  gone  off  with  my 

MATE  Bob  ,  I  WILL  NOT  BE  ANSWERABLE  FOR  YOUR  DEBTS  NOR 

hold  any  communication  with  you  in  future." 

"James  Sutton." 

A  young  Jew,  Nathan ,  issued  from  Levi's  tent  with  a  rough 
table  and  two  or  three  pair  of  scales  and  other  paraphernalia  of 
a  gold  assayer  and  merchant.  This  was  not  the  first  mine  by 
many  the  old  Jew  had  traded  in. 

His  first  customers  this  morning  were  George  and  Ro- 
binson. 

"  Our  tent  was  attacked  last  night  Mr.  Levi." 

"Again?  humph  1" 

"Tom  thinks  he  has  got  enemies  in  the  camp." 

"Humph!  the  young  man  puts  himself  too  forward  not  to 
have  enemies." 

"  "Well"  said  George  quickly,  "if  he  makes  bitter  enemies  he 
makes  warm  friends." 

George  then  explained  that  his  nerve  and  Robinson's  were 
giving  way  under  the  repeated  attacks. 

"We  have  had  a  talk  and  we  will  sell  the  best  part  of  our 
dust  to  you,  sir.  Give  him  the  best  price  you  can  afford  for 
Susan's  sake." 

And  away  went  George  to  look  for  his  quartz  river,  leaving 
the  ex-thief  to  make  the  bargain  and  receive  the  money. 

Li  the  transaction  that  followed  Mr.  Levi  did  not  appear  to 
great  advantage.  He  made  a  little  advance  on  the  three  poimds 
per  oimce  on  accoimt  of  the  quantity,  but  he  would  not  give  a 
penny  above  three  guineas.  No!  business  was  business,  he 
could  and  would  have  given  George  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
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in  day  of  need,  but  in  buying  and  selling  the  habits  of  a  life 
could  not  be  shaken  off.  Wherefore  Robinson  kept  back  eight 
pounds  of  gold  dust  and  sold  him  the  rest  for  notes  of  the 
Sydney  Bank. 

"Well  sir"  said  Tom  cheerfully  "now  my  heart  is  light;  what 
we  have  got  we  can  carry  round  our  waists  now  by  night  or  day. 
Well  friend,  what  do  you  want  poking  your  nose  into  the 
tent?" 

Coming  out  suddenly  he  had  run  against  a  man  who  was  in 
a  suspicious  attitude  at  the  entrance. ' 

"No  offence"  muttered  the  man,  "I  wanted  to  sell  a  little 
gold-dust." 

Levi  heard  what  Robinson  said,  and  came  quickly  out. 

He  seated  himself  behind  the  scales. 

"Where  is  your  gold?" 

The  man  fumbled  and  brought  out  about  an  ounce.  All  the 
time  he  weighed  it  the  Jew^s  keen  eye  kept  glancing  into  his 
face;  he  lowered  his  eyes  and  could  not  conceal  a  certain 
uneasiness.  When  he  m&s  gone  Levi  asked  Robinson  whether 
he  knew  that  face. 

"No"  said  Robinson  "I  don't" 

Levi  called  Nathan  out. 

"Nathan  look  at  that  man,  follow  him  cautiously,  and  tell 
me  where  we  have  seen  him;  above  all  knotv  him  again.  Surely 
that  is  the  face  of  an  enemy." 

Then  the  old  man  asked  himself  where  he  had  seen  such  an 
eye  and  brow  and  shambling  walk  as  that;  and  he  fell  into  a 
brown  study  and  groped  among  many  years  for  the  clue. 

"What!  is  Erin-go-bragh  up  with  the  sun  for  once"  cried 
Robinson  to  Mary  M'Dogherty,  who  passed  him  spade  on 
shoulder. 

"Sure  if  she  wam*t  she'd  never  keep  up  with  Newgut,"  was 
the  instant  rejoinder. 

"Heml  how  is  your  husband,  Mary?" 

"Och  captain  it  is  a  true  Mend  ye  are  for  inquiring.  Then 
it's  tied  in  a  knot  he  is." 

"Mercy  on  us,  tied  in  a  knot?" 


_J 
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"  Tied  in  a  knot  intirely  — wid  the  rheumatism  —  and  it*s  tin 
days  I'm  working  for  him  and  the  childhre,  and  my  heart's 
broke  against  gravel  and  stone  intirely.  I  wish  it  w^s  pratees 
we  are  digging,  I'd  may  be  dig  up  a  dinner  any  way." 

"There  is  no  difficulty,  the  secret  is  to  look  in  the  right 
place." 

"  Ay !  ay  I  take  your  divairsion  ye  sly  rogue !  —  I  wish  ye  had 
my  five  childhre." 

"Oh  I  you  spiteful  cat  I" 

"WeUEde,  cometoseU?" 

"AHttle." 

"What  is  to  do  out  there?  seems  a  bit  of  a  crowd." 

"What  haven't  you  heard?  it  is  your  friend  Jem !  he  has  got 
a  slice  of  luck,  bought  a  hole  of  a  stranger,  saw  the  stuff  glitter, 
80  offered  him  thirty  pounds ;  he  was  green  and  snapped  at  it; 
and  if  Jem  didn't  wash  four  ounces  out  the  first  cradleful  I'm  a 
Dutchman." 

"  Well,  I  am  right  glad  of  that." 

A  young  digger  now  approached  respectfully.  "Police  re- 
port, captain." 

"  Hand  it  here.  May  I  sit  at  your  table  a  minute  Mr.  Levi  ?  " 
Mr.  Levi  bowed  assent. 

"No  clue  to  the  parties  that  attacked  our  tent  last 
night?" 

"None  at  present  captain,  but  we  are  all  on  the  look  out. 
Some  of  us  will  be  sure  to  hear  of  something,  course  of  the  day, 
and  then  I'll  come  and  tell  you.  Will  you  read  the  report? 
There  is  the  week's  summary  as  well." 

"Of  course  I  will.  Mum  I  mum  I  ^Less  violence  on  the 
whole  this  week;  more  petty  larceny.'  That  is  bad.  I'll  put  it 
down  Mr.  Levi.  I  am  determined  to  put  it  down.  What  an 
infernal  row  the  cradles  make.  What  is  this  ?  *  A  great  flow  of 
strangers  into  the  camp,  most  thought  to  be  honest,  but  some 
great  roughs ;  also  a  good  many  Yankees  and  Germans  come  in 
at  the  south  side.'  What  is  this?  *  A  thief  lynched  yesterday. 
Flung  head  foremost  into  a  hole  and  stuck  in  the  clay.  Not  ex- 
pected to  live  after  it.'     Go  it  my  boys  I  Didn't  I  say  law  is  the 
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best  for  all  parties  thieves  included?   Leave  it  Andrew,  I  will 
examine  it  with  the  utmost  minuteness." 

The  dog  used  fine  words  on  these  occasions,  that  he  might 
pass  for  a  pundit  with  his  clique ,  and  being  now  alone  he  pored 
over  his  police-sheet  as  solemn  and  stem  as  if  the  nation  de- 
pended on  his  investigations. 

A  short  explosion  of  laughter  from  Andrew  interrupted  this 
grave  occupation.  The  beak  looked  up  with  offended  dignity, 
and  in  spite  of  a  mighty  effort  fell  a  sniggering:  for  following 
Andrew's  eyes  he  saw  two  gig-umbrellas  gliding  erect  and 
peaceful  side  by  side  among  the  pits. 

"What  on  earth  are  they?" 

"Chinamen,  captain.  They  are  too  lazy  to  dig.  They  go 
about  all  day  looking  at  the  heaps  and  poking  all  over  t)ie  camp. 
They  have  got  eyes  like  hawks.  It  is  wonderful  I  am  told  what 
they  contrive  to  pick  up  first  and  last.  What  hats !  Why  one  of 
'em  would  roof  a  tent." 

"Hurrool" 

"What  is  up  now?" 

"Hurroo!"  And  up  came  Mary  M*Dogherty  dancing  and 
jumping  as  only  Irish  overjumped.  She  had  a  lump  of  dim  metal 
in  one  hand  and  a  glittering  mass  in  the  other.  She  ca^e  up  to 
the  table  with  a  fantastic  spring  and  spanged  down  the  sparkling 
mass  on  it,  bounding  back  one  step  like  India-rubber  even  as 
she  struck  the  table. 

"There  ould  gintleman,  what  will  ye  be  afther  giving  me  for 
that    Sure  the  luck  is  come  to  the  right  colleen  at  last." 

"I  deal  but  in  the  precious  metals  and  stones,"  replied  Isaac 
quietly. 

" Sure  and  isn't  gould  a  precious  metal?" 

"Do  you  offer  me  this  for  gold?  This  is  not  even  a  metal.  It 
is  mica  —  yellow  mica." 

"Mikee?"  cried  Mary  ruefully, •  with  an  inquiring  look. 

At  this  juncture  in  ran  George  Jiot  as  fire.  "There!"  cried 
he  triumphantly  to  Robinson,  "was  I  right  or  wrong?  What 
becomes  of  your  gold-dust?  "  And  he  laid  a  nugget  as  big  as  his 
fist  on  the  table. 
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"Ochone!'*  cried  the  Irishwoman,  "they  all  have  the  luck 
barrin'  poor  Molly  M'Dogherty." 

The  mica  was  handled,  and  George  said  to  her  compassion- 
ately, "You  see  my  poor  girl  the  first  thing  you  should  do  is  to 
heft  it  in  your  hand.    Now  see ,  your  lump  is  not  heavy  like  — ^ 

"Pyrites ! "  said  Isaac  drily,  handing  George  back  his  lump. 
"No !  pyrites  is  heavier  than  mica  —  and  gold  than  pyrites." 

"Mr.  Levi,  don't  go  to  tell  me  this  is  not  a  metal"  remon- 
strated George  rather  sulkily,  "for  I  won't  have  it." 

"Nay,  it  is  a  metal,"  replied  Levi  calmly,  "  and  a  very  useful 
metal,  but  not  ofthe  precious  metals.     It  is  iron." 

"How  can  it  be  iron  when  it  is  yellow?  And  how  is  one  to 
know  iron  from  gold  at  that  rate?" 

"Be  patient  my  son"  said  the  old  Jew  calmly,  "and  learn. 
Take  this  needle.  Here  is  a  scale  of  gold ;  take  it  up  on  the 
needle-point.  You  have  done  it.  Why?  Because  gold  is  a  soft 
metal.    Now  take  up  this  scale  from  your  pyrites  ?  " 

"I  can't." 

"No,  because  iron  is  a  hard  metal.  Here  is  another  childish 
test  —  a  blood-stone ,  called  by  some  the>touchstone.  Rub  the 
pyrites  on  it.  It  colours  it  not  —  a  hard  metal.  Now  rub  this 
little  nugget  of  pure  gold  I  have  just  bought." 

"Ay  1  this  stains  the  stone  yellow." 

"A  soft  metal.  Here  in  this  little  phial  is  muriatic  acid.  Pour 
a  drop  on  my  nugget?  The  metal  defies  it  Now  pour  on  your 
pyrites?  See  how  it  smokes  and  perishes.  It  cannot  resist  the 
acid.  There  are  many  other  tests,  but  little  needed.  No  metal, 
no  earthly  substance  resembles  gold  in  the  least." 

"Not  to  a  Jew's  eye"  whispered  Robinson. 

"And  much  I  marvel  that  any  man  or  even  any  woman  who 
has  been  in  a  gold-mine  and  seen  and  handled  virgin  gold 
should  take  mica  (here  he  knocked  the  mica  clean  off  the  table), 
or  pyrites  (here  he  spanged  that  in  another  direction)  for  a  royal 
metal." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  to  do  Mary,"  began  Robinson  cheerftiUy. 
"Hallo  I  she  is  crying.    Here  is  a  faint  heart." 

"Och!   captaui  dear,  Pat  an'  me  we  are  kilt  right  out  for 
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want  of  luck.  Oh!  oh  I  We  niver  found  but  one  gould  —  and 
that  was  mikee.  We  can't  fall  upon  luck  of  any  sort  —  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  —  that  is  where  Fm  broke  and  spiled  and 
kilt hintirely.    Oh!  oh!  oh!" 

"Don't  cry.    You  have  chosen  a  bad  spot." 

"  Captain  avick,  they  do  be  turning  it  up  like  carrots  on  both 
sides  of  huz.  And  I  dig  right  down  as  if  I'd  go  through  the  orld 
back  to  dear  old  Ireland  again.  He!  he!  he!  oh!  oh!  An  I  do 
be  praying  to  Uie  Virgin  at  every  stroke  of  the  spadeIdo,and  she 
sends  us  no  gould  at  all  at  all  barrin  mikee  bad  cess  to't.  Oh ! " 

"  That  is  it.  You  are  on  two  wrong  tacks.  You  dig  perpen- 
dicular and  pray  horizontal.  Now  you  should  dig  horizontal 
and  pray  perpendicular." 

"Och!  captain,  thim's  hard  words  for  poor  Molly  IMTDo- 
gherty  to  quarry  through." 

"What  is  that  in  your  hand?" 

"  Sure  it  is  an  iligant  lump  of  lead  I  found ,"  replied  poor 
Mary;  the  base  metal  rising  in  estimation  since  her  gold  turned 
out  dross.  "Ye  are  great  with  the  revolver  captain"  said  she 
coaxingly ,  "ye'U  be  afther  giving  me  the  laste  pinch  in  life  of 
the  rale  stuff  for  it?" 

Robinson  took  the  lump.  "  Good  heavens !  what  a  weight !" 
cried  he.  He  eyed  it  keenly.  "  Come  Mr.  Levi"  cried  he,  "  here 
is  a  find;  be  generous.    She  is  unlucky." 

"  I  shall  be  just"  said  the  old  man  gravely.  He  weighed  the 
lump  and  made  a  calculation  on  paper,  then  handed  her  forty 
sovereigns. 

She  looked  at  them.  "  Oh  now ,  it  is  mocking  me  ye  are  old 
man;"  and  she  would  not  take  the  money.  On  this  he  put  it 
coolly  down  on  the  table. 

"What  is  it  at  all?"  asked  she  faintly. 

"Platinum"  replied  Isaac  coldly. 

"And  a  magnificent  lump  of  it!"  cried  Robinson  warmly. 

"Och captain!  och  captain  dear!  and  what  is  plateenum  at 
all  —  ifyeplaze?" 

"It  IS  not  like  your  mica,"  said  Isaac.  "See  it  is  heavier 
than  gold,  and  far  more  precious  than  silver,    it  has  noble 
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qualities.  It  resists  even  the  simple  acid  that  dissolves  gold. 
Fear  not  to  take  the  money.  I  give  you  but  your  metal's  value, 
minus  the  merchant's  just  profit.  Platinum  is  the  queen  of  the 
metals." 

"Och  captain  avick!  och!  och!  come  here  till  I  eat  you  I" 
And  she  flung  her  arm  round  Kobinson's  neck,  and  bestowed  a 
little  furious  kiss  on  him.  Then  she  pranced  away;  then  she 
pranced  back.  "Platinum,  you  are  the  boy;  y'are  the  queen 
of  the  mitals.  May  the  Lord  bless  you  ould  gentleman,  and 
the  Saints  bless  you!  and  the  VIRGIN  MARY  BLESS 
YOU ! "  *  And  she  made  at  Isaac  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes ,  to 
kiss  him;  but  he  waived  her  off  with  calm  repulsive  dignity. 
"  Hurroo ! "  And  the  child  of  Nature  bounded  into  the  air  like 
an  antelope,  and  Msked  three  times;  then  she  made  another 
set  at  them.  "May  you  live  till  the  skirts  of  your  coat  knock 
your  brains  out  the  pair  of  ye  I  hurroo!"  Then  with  sudden 
demureness  An  here's  wishing  you  all  sorts  of  luck,  good  bad 
an  indifferent,  my  darlins.  Plateenum/or  iver,  and  gould  to 
the  devil,"  cried  she  suddenly  with  a  sort  of  musical  war-shout, 
the  last  words  being  uttered  three  feet  high  in  air,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  vague  kick,  utterly  impossible  in  that  position 
except  to  Irish,  and  intended,  it  is  supposed,  to  send  the  ob- 
noxious metal  off  the  surface  of  the  globe  for  ever.  And  away 
she  danced. 

Breakfast  now!  and  all  the  cradles  stopped  at  once. 

"What  a  delightful  calm,"  said  Robinson,  "now  I  can  study 
my  police-sheet  at  my  ease." 

This  morning,  as  he  happened  to  be  making  no  noise,  the 
noise  of  others  worried  him. 

.  "Mr.  Levi,  how  still  and  peaceful  they  are  when  their  time 
comes  to  grub.  ^The  still  sow  sups  the  kail,'  as  we  used  to  say 
in  the  north ;  the  English  turn  t^  proverb  differently,  they  say, 
*The  silent  hog—'" 

"Jabber!  jabber!  jabber!  —  aie!  aie!" 


*   These  imprecations  are  printed  on  the  ascending  scale  by  way  of 
endeavoar  to  show  how'the  speaker  delirered.them. 
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"Hallo!  there's  a  scrimmage!  and  there  go  all  the  fools 
rushmg  to  see  it.   I'll  go  too ! " 

Alas!  poor  human  nature;  the  row  was  this. 

The  peacefiil  children  of  the  moon,  whom  last  we  saw  gliding 
side  by  side  vertical  and  seemingly  imperturbable ,  had  yielded 
to  the  genius  loci,  and  were  engaged  in  bitter  combat,  after 
the  manner  of  their  nation.  The  gig  umbrellas  were  resolved 
into  their  constituent  parts;  the  umbrellas  proper,  or  hats,  lay 
on  the  ground  —  the  sticks  or  men  rolled  over  one  another 
scratching  and  biting.  Europe  wrenched  them  asunder  with 
much  pain,  and  held  them  back  by  their  tails  grinning  horribly 
at  each  other  and  their  long  claws  working  unamiably. 

The  diggers  were  remonstrating;  their  morality  was  shocked. 

"Is  that  the  way  to  fight?  What  are  fists  given  us  for,  ye 
varmint?" 

Robinson  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  general  sentiment. 
"I  must  do  a  bit  of  beak  here!"  cried  he,  "bring  those  two 
tom-cats  up  before  me!" 

The  proposal  was  received  with  acclamation.  A  high  seat 
was  made  for  the  self-constituted  beak,  and  Mr.  Stevens  was 
directed  to  make  the  orientals  believe  that  he  was  the  lawful 
magistrate  of  the  mine. 

Mr.  Stevens,  entering  into  the  fun,  persuaded  the  orientals, 
who  were  now  gig  umbrellas  again,  that  Robinson  was  the 
mandarin  who  settled  property,  and  possessed,  among  other 
trifles ,  the  power  of  life  and  death.  On  this  they  took  off  their 
shppers  before  him,  and  were  awe-struck,  and  secretly  wished 
they  had  not  kicked  up  a  row,  still  more  that  they  had  stayed 
quiet  by  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho. 

Robinson  settled  himself,  demanded  a  pipe,  and  smoked 
calm  and  terrible ,  while  his  myrmidons  kept  their  countenances 
as  well  as  they  could.  After  smoking  in  silence  awhile,  he  de- 
manded of  the  Chinese  "What  was  the  row?" 

1st  Chinaman,    "Jabber!  jabber!  jabber!" 

2ndC}dnaman.    "Jabber!  jabber!  jabber!" 

Both,    "Jabber!  jabber!  jabber!" 

"What  is  that?  can't  they  speak  any  English  at  all?" 
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"No!" 

"No  wonder  they  can't  conduct  themselves,  then!"  re- 
marked a  digger. 

The  judge  looked  him  into  the  earth  for  the  interruption. 

"You  get  the  story  from  them,  and  tell  it." 

After  a  conference  Mr.  Stevens  came  forward. 

"It  is  about  a  nugget  of  gold,  which  is  claimed  by  both 
parties." 

Robinson.  "  Stop !  bring  that  nugget  into  court;  that  is  the 
regular  course." 

Great  interest  began  to  be  excited,  and  all  their  necks  were 
craned  forward  —  when  Mr.  Stevens  took  from  one  of  the 
Chinese  the  cause  of  so  sanguinary  a  disturbance ,  and  placed  it 
on  the  judge's  table.  A  roar  of  laughter  followed  —  it  was  be- 
tween a  pea  and  a  pin's  head  in  magnitude. 

Robinson.  "You  know  this  is  shocking.  Asia,  I  am  ashamed 
of  you.    Silence  in  the  court!    Proceed  with  the  evidence." 

Mr.  Stevens.  "This  one  saw  the  gold  shining,  and  he  said 
totheother  — *Ah!— '" 

Robinson.  (Writing  his  notes.)  "  Said  —  to  —  the  —  other 
—  *Ah ! '  —  Stop !  what  was  the  Chmese  for  *  ah  ? ' " 

Stevens.     "'Ah!'" 

Robinson.     "Oh!" 

Andi^ew.  "  Come !  the  beggars  have  got  hold  of  some  of  our 
words!" 

Robinson.     "  Silence  in  the  court  I " 

Andrew.     "  I  ask  pardon ,  captain." 

Stevens.  "But  the  other  pounced  on  it  first,  so  they  both 
claim  it." 

Robinson.    "Well!  I  call  it  a  plain  case." 

Stevens.    "  So  I  told  them." 

Robinson.  "Exactly!  Which  do  you  think  ought  to 
have  it?" 

Stevens.  "Why,  I  told  them  we  have  a  proverb  —  *  Losers 
seekers  —  finders  keepers.'" 

Robinson.    "  Of  course ;  and  which  was  the  finder? " 

Stevens.    "  Oh !  of  course  this  one  that  —  hum !  Well,  to  be 
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sure  he  only  said  *  ah ! '  he  did  not  point.  Then  perhaps  —  but 
on  the  other  hand  —  hum !  ** 

Robinson.  "Why,  don't  you  see?  but  no!  —  yes!  why,  it 
must  be  the  one  that  —  ugh !  Drat  you  both !  why  couldn't  one 
of  you  find  it,  and  the  other  another?" 

Kobinson  was  puzzled.  At  last,  he  determined  that  this  his 
first  judgment  should  satisfy  both  parties. 

"Remove  the  prisoners,"  said  he;  "are  they  the  prisoners 
or  the  witnesses?  remove  them  any  way,  and  keep  them  apart." 

Bobinson  then  searched  his  pockets ,  and  produced  a  little 
gold  swan-shot  scarce  distinguishable  from  the  Chinese.  He  put 
this  on  the  table ,  and  took  up  the  other. 

"Fetch  in  number  one !" 

The  Chinaman  came  in  with  obeisances  and  misgivings;  but 
when  the  judge  signed  to  him  to  take  up  the  gold,  which  he 
mistook  for  the  cause  of  quarrel,  his  face  lightened  with  a 
sacred  joy  —  he  receded,  and  with  a  polite  gesture  cleared  a 
space;  then  advancing  one  foot  with  large  and  lofty  grace,  he 
addressed  the  judge,  whose  mouth  began  to  open  with  astonish- 
ment, in  slow  balanced  and  musical  sentences.  This  done,  he 
retired  with  three  fiowing  salaams,  to  which  the  judge  replied 
with  three  little  nods. 

"  What  on  earth  did  the  beggar  say?  What  makes  you  grin, 
Mr.  Stevens?" 

Stevens,    "  He  said  —  click ! " 

Robinson.    " Come !  tell  me  first,  laugh  after." 

Stevens.  "He  said  —  *May  your  highness  flourish  like  a 
tree  by  the  side  of  a  stream  that  never  overflows,  yet  is  never 
dry,  but  glides — (click!)  —  even  and  tranquil  as  the  tide  of  your 
prosperity — *" 

Robinson.    "  Well ,  I  consent ! " 

Stevens.   "  *  May  dogs  defile  the  graves  of  your  enemies !  — ^ " 

Robinson.  "With  all  my  heart!  provided  I'm  not  dancing 
over  them  at  the  time." 

Stevens.  "  *  When  satiated  with  earthly  felicity  may  you  be 
received  in  paradise  by  seventy  dark-eyed  houris  — ^'" 

Robinson.    "Oh!  my  eye!" 
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Stevens.  "  Click  I  *  Each  bearing  in  her  hand  the  wine  of  the 
faithful,  and  may  the  applause  of  the  good  at  your  departure 
resembjie  the  waves  of  the  ocean  beating  musically  upon  rocky 
caverns.  Thy  servant,  inexperienced  in  oratory,  retires  aba&hed 
at  the  greatness  of  his  subject,  and  the  insigmficance  of  his  ex- 
pressions.'   So  then  he  cut  his  stick  1 " 

Robinson,  "A  very  sensible  speech!  Well,  boys,  Tm  not 
greedy;  I  take  the  half  of  that  offer,  and  give  you  the  rest  — 
bring  in  the  other  gentleman ! " 

No.  2  advanced  with  reverences  and  misgivings.  Hobinson 
placed  the  gold  on  the  table  and  assigned  it  to  him.  A  sacred 
joy  illumined  him,  and  he  was  about  to  retire  with  deep 
obeisances. 

"  Where  is  his  speech  ?  "  cried  the  judge  ruefully. 

Stevens  explained  to  him  that  the  other  had  returned  thanks. 

On  this  No.  2  smiled  assentingly,  and  advancing  delivered 
the  following  sentences  — 

"Your  slave  lay  writhing  in  adversity,  despoiled  by  the  un- 
principled. He  was  a  gourd  withered  by  the  noonday  sun  until 
your  virtues  descended  like  the  dew,  and  refreshed  him  with 
your  justice  and  benignity. 

"  Wherefore  hear  now  the  benediction  of  him  whom  your 
clemency  has  raised  from  despair. 

"May  your  shadow  increase  and  cover  many  lands.  May 
your  offspring  he  a  nation  dwelling  in  palaces  with  golden  roofs 
and  walls  of  ivory,  and  on  the  terraces  may  peacocks  be  as  plenti- 
ful as  sparrows  are  to  the  imdeserving.  May  you  live  many 
centuries  shining  as  you  now  shine;  and  at  your  setting  may 
rivulets  of  ink  dug  by  the  pens  of  poets  flow  through  meadows 
of  paper  in  praise  of  the  virtues  that  embellished  you  here  on 
earth.  Sing-tu-Che,  a  person  of  small  note  but  devoted  to  your 
service,  wishes  these  frivolous  advantages  to  the  Pearl  of  the 
West,  on  whom  be  honour." 

Chorus  of  diggers  —  "  My  eye  I  '* 

Hobinson  rose  with  much  gravity  and  delivered  himself 
thus  — 

"Sing-tu-Che,  you  are  a  trump ,  an  orator,  and  a  humbug. 
It  is  never  too  late  to  mend*  IL  15 
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All  the  better  for  you.  May  felicity  attend  you.  Heichster 
guchater  —  honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  —  donuer  ui^  bUtzen  -^ 
tempore  mutantur  —  0  mia  oara  a&d  pax  vobifioum.  I^e  court 
is  dissolved." 

It  was,  «id  I  regret  to  add  that  Judge  Robinson's  conclu^g 
sentences  raised  him  greatly  in  the  opinion  of  the  miners. 

"  Captain  knows  a  thing  or  two." 

**  If  ever  we  send  one  to  parliament  that  i»th6  man." 

**  Hallo  1  you  fellows  come  here  I  come  here  1 " 

A  rush  was  made  towards  Jem,  who  was  roaring  and  gesti- 
culating at  Mr.  Levi's  table.  When  they  came  up  they  found 
Jem  black  and  white  with  rage ,  and  Mr.  Levi  seated  in  calm  in- 
difference. 

*'What  is  it?"  asked  Robinson. 

"  The  merchant  refuses  my  gold." 

"I  refuse  no  man's  gold"  objected  Levi  coolly,  "but  this 
stuffis  not  gold." 

"Not  geld  dust,"  cried  a  miner;  and  they  all  looked  with 
wonder  at  the  rejected  merchandise. 

Mr.  Levi  took  the  dust  and  poured  it  out  from  one  hand  to 
the  other;  he  separated  the  particles  amd  named  them  by  some 
mighty  instinct. 

"  Brass  —  or-molu  —  gilt  platinum  to  give  it  weight;  this  is 
from  Birmingham  not  from  Australia,  nor  nature." 

"  Such  as  it  is  it  cost  me  thirty  pounds,"  cried  Jem.  "Keep  it 
I  shall  find  him.  My  spade  shall  never  go  into  the  earth  again 
till  I'm  quits  with  this  one." 

"That  is  right,"  roared  the  men ,  "bring  him  to  us,  and  the 
captain  shall  sit  in  judgment  again;"  and  the  men's  coun- 
tenances were  gloomy,  for  this  was  a  new  roguery  and  sta^uek  at 
the  very  root  of  gold  digging. 

"I'll  put  it  down  Mr.  Levi"  said  Robinson,  after  the  others 
had  gone  to  their  work;  "here  is  a  new  dodge,  Brummagen 
planted  on  us  so  far  from  home.  I  will  pull  it  down  with  a  ten- 
pemsyeordbutl'llendit."  ' 

Crash  I  went  ten  thousand  cradles:  the  mine  had  break- 
&sted.    I  wish  I  could  give  the  Europeaa  reader  an  idea  of  the 
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magiiitude  of  this  sound  whose  cause  was  so  humble.    I  must 
draw  on  Nature  for  a  comparison.  ^ 

Did  you  ever  stand  upon  a  rocky  shore  at  evening  when  a 
great  storm  has  suddenly  gone  down,  leaving  the  waves  about 
as  high  as  they  were  while  it  raged?  Then  there  is  no  roaring 
wind  to  dull  the  clamour  of  the  tremendous  sea  as  it  lashes  the 
long  re-bellowing  shore.  Such  was  the  sound  of  ten  thousand 
cradles ;  yet  the  sound  of  ecu^h  one  was  insignificant.  Hence  an 
observation  and  a  reflection  —  the  latter  I  dedicate  to  the  lovers 
of  antiquity  —  that  multiplying  sound  magnifies  it  in  a  way 
science  has  not  yet  accounted  for;  and  that  though  men  are  all 
dwarfs,  Napoleon  included,  man  is  a  giant. 

The  works  of  man  are  so  prodigious  they  contradict  all  we 
see  of  any  individual's  powers ;  and  even  so  when  you  had  seen 
and  heard  one  man  rock  one  cradle ,  it  was  all  the  hflgrder  to  be- 
lieve that  a  few  thousand  of  them  could  rival  thunder,  ava- 
lanches ,  and  the  angry  sea  lashing  the  long  re-echoing  shore  at 
night.  These  miserable  wooden  cradles  lost  their  real  character 
when  combined  in  one  mighty  human  effort;  it  seemed  as  if 
giant  labour  had  stretched  forth  an  arm  huge  as  an  arm  of  the 
tea  and  rocked  one  enormous  engine,  whose  sides  were  these 
great  primeval  rocks  and  its  mouth  a  thundering  sea. 

Crash!  from  meal  to  meal ! 

The  more  was  Robinson  surprised  when  full  an  hour  before 
dinner-time  this,  mighty  noise  all  of  a  sudden  became  feebler 
and  feebler,  and  presently  human  cries  of  a  strange  character 
made  their  way  to  his  ear  through  the  wooden  thunder. 

"What  on  earth  is  up  now"  thought  he  —  "an  earth- 
quake?" 

Presently  he  saw  at  about  half  a  mile  off  a  vast  crowd  of 
miners  making  towards  him  in  tremendous  excitement.  They 
came  on  swelled  every  moment  by  fresh  faces ,  and  cries  of  ven- 
geance and  excitement  were  now  heard,  which  the  wild  and 
savage  aspect  of  the  men  rendered  truly  terrible.  At  last  he  saw 
and  oomprehended  all  at  a  glance. 

There  were  Jem  and  two  others  dragging  a  man  ftlong  whose 
white  face  and  knocking  knees  betrayed  his  guilt  and  his  terror* 
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Robinson  knew  him  directly,  it  was  Walker,  who  had  been  the 
decoy-duck  the  night  his  tent  was  robbed. 

"Here  is  the  captain  I  Hurrah !  I've  got  him,  captain.  This 
is  the  beggar  that  peppered  the  hole  for  me,  and  now  we  will 
pepper  him." 

A  fierce  burst  of  exultation  from  the  crowd.  They  thirsted 
for  revenge.  Jem  had  caught  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
camp  and  his  offence  was  known  by  this  time  to  half  the  mine. 

"  Proceed  regularly  Jem,"  said  Robinson.  "  Don't  condemn 
the  man  unheard." 

"  Oh,  no  1    He  shall  be  tried  and  you  shall  be  the  judge." 

"1  consent"  said  Robinson  somewhat  pompously. 

Then  arose  a  cry  that  made  him  reflect:  "Lynch  1  Lynch!  a 
seat  for  Judge  Lynch  1"  and  in  a  moment  a  judgment-seat  was 
built  with  cradles  and  he  was  set  on  high,  with  six  strange  faces 
scowling  round  him  for  one  of  his  own  clique.  He  determined 
to  back  out  of  the  whole  thing. 

"No!  no!"  cried  he;  "that  is  impossible.  I  cannot  be  a 
judge  in  such  a  serious  matter." 

"WhynoJ?"  roared  several  voices. 

"Why  ijjift  Because  I  am  not  a  regular  beak;  because  I 
have  not  got  authority  from  the  Crown." 

There  was  a  howl  of  derision. 

"We  give  you  authority!" 

"  We  ordep  you  to  be  judge  1 " 

"We  are  King,  Lords,  and  Commons!" 

"Do  what  we  bid  you,  or,"  added  a  stranger,  "we  will  hang 
you  and  the  prisoner  with  one  rope ! " 

Grim  assent  of  the  surrounding  faces.  —  Robinson  sat  down 
on  the  judgment-seat  not  a  little  discomposed. 

"  Now  then,"  remonstrated  one ;  "  what  are  you  waiting  for? 
Name  the  jury." 

"Me!"  "Me!"  "Me!"  "I!"  "I!"  and  there  was  a  rush  for 
the  offlce. 

"  Keep  cool ,"  replied  another.  "  Lyhch  law  goes  quick,  but 
it  goes  by  rule.    Judge,  name  the  jury." 

Robinson,  a  man  whose  wits  seldom  deserted  him,  at  once 
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determined  to  lead  since  he  could  not  resist.  He  said  with 
dignity,  "I  shall  choose  one  juryman  from  each  of  the  different 
countries  that  are  working  in  this  mine,  that  no  nation  may  seem 
to  be  slighted,  for  this  gold  belongs  to  all  the  world." 

"Hurrah!  Well  done,  judge.  Three  cheers  for  Judge 
Lynch 1" 

"When  I  call  a  country  give  me  a  name,  which  I  will  inscribe 
on  my  report  of  the  proceedings.    I  want  a  currency  lad  first." 

"  Here  is  one.    William  Parker." 

"Pass  over.    France." 

"Present    Pierre  Chanot." 

"  Germany." 

"Here.    HansMuUer." 

"HoUand." 

"Here.    Jan  Van  der  Stegen." 

Spain  and  Italy  were  called,  but  no  reply.    Asleep,  I  take  it 
'       "  United  States." 

"Here.    Nathan  Tucker." 

Here  Kobinson,  casting  his  eyes  round,  spied  McLauchlan, 
and  being  minded  to  dilute  the  severity  of  his  jury  he  cried  out 
"  Scotland.    McLauchlan ,  you  shall  represent  her." 

No  answer. 

"McLauchlan,"  cried  several  voices,  "where  are  ye?  Don't 
you  hear  Judge  Lynch  speak  to  you?" 

"Come  McLauchlan,  come  over;  you  are  a  respectable 
man." 

Mr.  McLauchlan  intimated  briefly  in  his  native  dialect  that 
he  was,  and  intended  to  remain  so;  by  way  of  comment  on 
which  he  made  a  bolt  from  the  judgment-hall,  but  was  rudely 
seized  and  dragged  before  the  judge. 

"For  heaven's  sake  don't  be  a  fool,  McLauchlan.    No  man 
'  must  refuse  to  be  juryman  in  a  trial  by  lynch.    I  saw  a  Quaker 
stoned  to  death  for  it  in  California." 

"I  guess  I  was  thyar,"  said  a  voice  behind  the  judge,  who 
shifted  uneasily. 

McLauchlan  went  into  the  jury-box  with  a  meaning  look  at 
Bobinson  but  without  another  audible  word. 
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"Mercy!  mercy!**  cried  Walker. 

"Tfou  must  not  mterrupt  the  proceedings,"  said  Judge 
Lynch. 

"Haud  your  whisht  ye  gowk.  Ye  are  no  fand  guilty  yet" 
remonstrated  a  juror. 

The  jury  being  formed,  the  judge  called  the  plaintiff. 

"  The  man  sold  me  a  claim  for  thirty  pound.  I  gave  him  the 
blunt  because  I  saw  the  stuff  was  glittery.  Well,  I  worked  it, 
and  I  found  it  work  rather  easy,  that  is  a'^fact.** 

"Haw!  haw!  haw!"  roared  the  crowd,  but  with  a  horrible 
laughter,  no  placability  in  it. 

"Well,  I  found  lots  of  dust  and  I  took  it  to  the  merchant, 
and  he  says  it  is  none  of  it  gold.   That  is  my  tale." 

"  Have  you  any  witnesses  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  Yes,  the  nigger;  he  saw  it.  Here  Jacky, 
come  and  tell  them.** 

Jacky  was  thrust  forward,  but  was  interrupted  by  McLauch-" 
Ian  as  soon  as  he  opened  his  mouth.  The  Scottish  juror  declined 
to  receive  evidence  but  upon  oath.   The  judge  dilowed  the  ob- 
jection. 

"  Swear  hip  in  then"  cried  a  hundred  voices. 

"  Swear?"  inquired  Jacky  innocently. 

Another  brutal  roar  of  laughter  followed. 

Jacky  was  offended. 

"What  for  you  laugh  you  stupid  fellows?  I  not  a  common 
black  fellow.  I  been  to  Sydney  and  learn  all  the  white  man 
knows.    Jacky  will  swear,"  added  he. 

"Left  your  hand,"  cried  McLauchlan.  "It  is  no  swearing 
if  you  dinna  left  your  bond." 

"Dat  so  stupid"  said  Jacky,  lifting  his  hand  peevishly.  This 
done,  he  delivered  his  evidence  thus.  "Bamme  I  saw  dis 
fellow  sell  dirt  to  dis  fellow,  and  damme  I  saw  dis  fellow  find  a 
good  /leal  gold,  and  damme  I  heard  him  say  dis  is  a  dam  good 
job,  and  den  damme  he  put  down  his  spade  and  go  to  aell,  and 
directly  he  come  back  and  say  damme  I  am  done."  , 

"Aweel,"  said  McLauchl«ui;  "we  jaast  refuse  yon  lad*s 
evidence,  the  deevelich  heathen." 
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A  threatening  murmur. 

"Silence!  Hear  the  defendant.'' 

Widker,  trembling  like  an  aspen,  owned  to  having  sold  the 
claim ,  but  denied  that  the  dust  was  false.  "  This  is  what  I  dug 
out  of  it,"  said  he,  and  he  produced  a  small  pinch  of  duBt* 

"Hand  it  to  me/'  said  the  judge.    "It  seems  genuine*" 

"Put  it  to  the  test.  Call  the  merchant  for  a  witness,"  cried 
another. 

A  party  ran  instantly  for  Levi.  He  refused  to  come.  They 
dragged  him  with  fearful  menaces;. 

"A  test  old  man !  a  test  of  gold  I " 

The  old  Jew  cast  his  eyes  around,  took  in  the  whole  scene, 
and  with  a  courage  few  of  the  younger  ones  would  have  shown, 
defied  that  wild  mob. 

"  I  will  give  you  no  test.'  I  wash  my  hands  of  your  mad  pas- 
sions ,  and  your  mockeries  of  justioe ,  men  of  Belial  I " 

A  moment's  silence  and  wonder,  ayellofr^e,  and  a  dozen 
knives  in  the  air. 

The  judge  rose  hastily,  and  in  a  terrible  voice  that  goveai>ed 
the  tumult  for  an  instant  said ,  "  Down  knives !  I  hang  the  fiirst 
man  that  uses  one  in  my  coiurt."  And  during  the  momentary 
pause  that  followed  this  he  cried  out,  "He  has  given  tm  a  test. 
Run  and  fetch  me  the  bottle  of  acid  on  his  table." 

"  Hurrah  1  Judge  Lynch  for  ever  1 "  was  now  the  cry,  and  in 
a  minute  the  bottle  was  thrust  into  the  judge's  hand. 

"Young  man,"  said  Isaac  solemnly,  "do  not  pour,  lest 
heaven  bring  your  soul  to  as  keen  a  test  one  day!  Who  are  you 
that  judge  your  brother?" 

Judge  Lynch  trembled  visibly  as  the  reverend  man  r0buked 
him  thus ,  but  fearing  Isaac  would  go  further  and  pay  the  forfeit 
of  his  boldness,  he  said  calmly  "Friends,  remove  the  old  man 
from  the  court,  but  use  respect.   He  is  an  aged  man." 

Isaac  was  removed.  The  judge  took  the  bottle  and  poured 
a  drop  on  that  small  pinch  of  dust  the  mf^n  had  last  given 
him. 

No  effect  followed. 

"I  pronounce  this  to  be  gold." 
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"There,*'  put  in  M'Lauchlan,  "ye  see  the  lad  was  no  de- 
ceiving you ;  is  it  his  faut  if  a'  the  gowd  is  no  the  same?" 

"No!"  whimpered  Walker,  eagerly,  and  the  crowd  began 
to  whisper  and  allow  he  might  be  innocent. 

The  man  standing  behind  the  judge  said  with  a  cold  sneer, 
"That  is  the  stuff  he  did  not  sell  —  now  pour  on  the  stuff  he 
sold." 

These  words  brought  back  the  prejudice  against  the  pri- 
soner, and  a  hundred  voices  shouted  "Pour!"  while  their  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  terrible  curiosity. 

Judge  Lynch,  awe-struck  by  this  terrible  roar,  now  felt  what 
it  is  to  be  a  judge ;  he  trembled  and  hesitated. - 

"Pour  1 "  roared  the  crowd  still  louder  and  more  fiercely. 

M'Lauchlan  read  the  judge's  feeling,  and  whimpered  out, 
"letitfa'lad  — letitfa'!" 

"  K  he  does  our  knives  fall  on  him  and  you.    Pour ! " 

Kobinson  poured :  all  their  fierce  eyes  were  fixed  on  ihe  ex- 
periment. He  meant  to  pour  a  drop  or  two ,  but  the  man  behind 
him  jogged  his  arm  and  half  the  acid  in  the  bottle  fell  upon 
WalkePs  dust. 

A  quantity  of  smoke  rose  from  it,  and  the  particles  fizzed 
and  bubbled  under  the  terrible  test. 

"  Trash !  a  rope  —  liO !  dig  a  hole  and  bury  him  —  no !  fling 
him  off  the  rock  into  the  water." 

"Silence!"  roared  Kobinson,  "I  am  the  judge,  and  it  is  for 
me  to  pronounce  the  verdict."  - 

"Silence!  hear  Judge  Lynch!"  Silence  was  not  obtained 
for  five  minutes ,  during  which  the  court  was  like  a  forest  of  wild 
beasts  howling. 

"I  condemn  him  to  be  exposed  all  day  with  his  dust  tied 
round  his  neck,  and  then  drummed  out  of  the  camp."     ' 

This  verdict  was  received  first  with  a  yell  of  derisive  laugh- 
ter, then  with  a  roar  of  rage. 

"Down  with  the  judge ! " 

"  We  are  the  judges ! " 

"To  the  rock  with  him!" 

"Ay,  to  the  rock  jrith  him." 
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With  this  an  all-over-powering  rush  was  made ,  and  Walker 
was  carried  off  up  the  rock  in  the  middle  of  five  hundred  in- 
furiated men. 

The  poor  wretch  cried  "  Mercy !  mercy  I  '* 

"Justice!  dog,"  was  the  roar  in  reply.  The  raging  crowd 
went  bellowing  up  the  rock  like  a  wave :  and  gained  a  natural 
platform  forty  feet  above  the  great  deep  pool  that  lay  dark  and 
calm  below.  At  the  sight  of  it  the  poor  wretch  screamed  to  wake 
the  dead,  but  the  roars  and  yells  of  vengeance  drowned  his 
voice. 

"Put  his  dust  in  his  pocket,*'  cried  one  crueller  than  the 
rest. 

Their  thirst  of  vengeance  was  too  hot  to  wait  for  this  diabo- 
lical proposal  —  in  a  moment  four  of  them  had  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  heels;  another  moment  and  the  man  was  flung 
from  the  rock,  uttering  a  terrible  death-cry  in  the  very  air;  then 
down  his  body  fell  like  lead,  and  struck  with  a  tremendous 
plunge  the  deep  water  that  splashed  up  a  moment  then  closed 
and  bubbled  over  it. 

From  that  moment  the  crowd  roared  no  longer,  but  buzzed 
and  murmured,  and  looked  down  upon  their  work  half-stupidly. 

"Hush!'' 

"What  is  that?" 

"It  is  his  head!" 

"He  is  up  again!" 

"Can  he  swim!" 

"Fling  stones  on  him." 

"  No !   Let  him  alone ,  or  we'll  fling  you  a  top  of  him." 

"He  is  up ,  but  he  can't  swim.  He  is  only  struggling!  he  is 
down  again ! " 

He  was  down,  but  only  for  a  moment;  then  he  appeared 
again  choking  and  gurgling. 

"Mercy!  mercy!" 

"Justice  thieving  dog!"  was  the  appalling  answer. 

"Save  me!  save  me!  oh  save  me!  save  me!" 

"Save  yourself!  if  you  are  worth  it!"  was  the  savage 
reply. 
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The  drowning,  despairing  man's  head  was  sinking  again,  his 
strength  exhauilted  by  his  idle  struggles,  when  suddenly  on 
his  left  hand  he  saw  a  round  piece  of  rock  scarce  a  yard  from, 
him :  he  made  a  desperate  effort  and  got  his  hand  on  it.  Alas  I 
it  was  so  slimy,  he  could  not  hold  by  it;  he  fell  off  it  into  the 
water;  he  struggled  up  again,  tried  to  dig  his  feet  into  the  rock, 
but  after  a  convulsive  cling  of  a  few  seconds,  fell  back  —  the 
slimy  rock  mocked  his  grasp.  He  came  up  again  and  clung, 
and  cried  piteously  for  help  and  mercy.  There  was  none  1  ^— 
but  a  grim  silence  and  looks  of  horrible  curiosity  at  his  idle 
struggles.  His  crime  had  struck  at  the  very  root  of  theiar  hearts 
and  lives.  Th0n  this  poor  cowardly  wretch  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  must  die.  He  gave  up  praying  to  the  pitiless,  who  eeidd 
look  down  and  laugh  at  his  death  agony,  and  he  cried  upon  the 
absent  only.  "My  children!  my  wife!  my  poor  Jenny!"  and 
with  this  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  struggling  no  more,  sank  quietly 
down!  down!  down.  First  his  shoulders  disappeared,  then  his 
chin,  then  his  eyes,  and  then  his  hair.  Who  can  fathom  human 
nature?  that  sad  despairing  cry  which  was  not  addressed  to 
them,  knocked  at  the  bosoms  that  all  his  prayers  to  them  for 
pity  had  never  touched.  A  hasty  low  and  imeasy  murmur  fol- 
lowed it  almost  as  a  report  follows  a  flash. 

"His  wife  and  children!"  cried  several  voices  with  surprise; 
but  there  were  two  men  this  cry  not  only  touched,  but  pierced 
—  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge. 

**The  man  has  got  a  wife  and  children"  cried  Jem,  in  dismay 
as  he  tried  to  descend  the  rock  by  means  of  some  diminutive 
steps.  "  They  never  offended  me  —  he  is  gone  down  —  me  if  I 
see  the  man  drowned  like  a  rat  —  Hallo !  —  Splash ! " 

Jem's  foot  had  slipped,  and  as  he  felt  he  must  go,  he  jumped 
right  out,  and  fell  twenty  feet  into  the  water. 

At  this  the  crowd  roared  with  laughter,  and  now  was  the  first 
shade  of  good-nature  mixed  with  the  guffaw.  Jem  iellso  near 
Walker,  that  on  coming  up  he  clutched  the  drowning  man's 
head  and  dragged  him  up  once  more  from  death.  At  the  sight 
of  Walker's  face  above  water  again,  Yih&t  did  the  crowd  thhik 
you! 
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They  burst  into  a  loud  hurrah!  and  cheered  Jem  till  the 
echoes  rang  again. 

"Hurrah!  Bravo!  Hurrah!"  pealed  the  fickle  crowd. 

Now  Walker  no  sooner  f<^t  himself  clutched  than  he 
clutched  in  return  with  the  deadly  grasp  of  a  drowning  man. 
Jem  struggled  to  get  free  in  vain.  Wsdker  could  not  hear  or 
see,  he  was  past  all  that;  but  he  could  cling,  and  he  got  Jem 
round  the  arms  and  pinned  them.  After  a  few  convulsive  ef- 
forts Jem  gave  a  loud  groan.  He  then  said  quietly  to  the 
spectators,  "He  will  drown  me  in  another  half-minute.*'  But 
at  this  critical  moment,  out  came  frcmi  the  other  extremity  of 
the  pool  Judge  Lynch  swimming  with  a  long  rope  in  his  hand: 
one  esd  of  this  rope  he  had  made  into  a  bight  ere  he  took  the 
water.  He  swam  behind  Walker  and  Jem,  whipped  the  noose' 
over  their  heads  and  tightened  it  under  llieir  shoulders. 
"Haul!'*  cried  he  to  Ede,  who  held  the  other  end  of  the  rope. 
Ede  hauled  and  down  went  the  two  heads. 

A  groan  of  terror  and  pity  from  the  mob  —  their  feelings 
were  reversed. 

"Haul  quick  Ede"  shouted  Robinson  "or  you  will  drown 
them,  man  alive." 

Ede  hauled  hand  over  hand,  and  a  train  of  bubbles  was  seen 
making  all  across  the  pool  towards  him ;  and  the  next  moment 
two  dripping  heads  came  up  to  hand  close  together  like  cher- 
ries on  a  stalk;  and  now  a  dosen  hands  were  at  the  rope,  and 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  lifted  bodily  up  on  to  the  flat 
rock,  which  came  nearly  to  the  water's  edge  on  this  side  the 
pooL 

"Aughl  aughl  augh!  augh!"  gasped  Jem. 

Walker  said  nothing:  he  lay  white  and  motionless,  water 
trickling  from  his  nK)uth  nose  and  ears. 

Robinson  swam  quietly  ashore.  The  rocks  thundered  with 
cheers  over  his  head. 

The  next  moment  "the  many-headed  beast"  remembered 
that  all  this  was  a  waste  of  time,  and  bolted  under  ground  like  a 
rabbit,  and  dug  and  pecked  for  the  bare  life  with  but  one 
thought  left,  and  that  was  Gold. 
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"  How  are  you,  Jem?** 

"Oh,  captain,  oh!"  gasped  poor  Jem,  "I  am  choked  —  I 
am  dead  —  I  am  poisoned  —  why  Fm  full  of  water;  bring 
this  other  beggar  to  my  tent,  and  we  will  take  a  nanny-goat  to- 
gether.** 

So  Jem  was  taken  off  hanging  his  head,  and  deadly  sick, 
supported  by  two  friends ,  and  Walker  was  carried  to  the  same 
tent,  and  stripped  and  rubbed  and  rolled  up  in  a  blanket;  and 
lots  of  brandy  poured  down  him  and  Jem,  to  counteract  the 
poison  they  had  swallowed. 

Robinson  went  to  Mr.  Levi  to  see  if  he  would  lend  him  a 
suit,  while  he  got  his  own  dried.  The  old  Jew  received  my 
lord  judge  with  a  low  ironical  bow,  and  sent  Nathan  to  borrow 
the  suit  from  another  Israelite.  He  then  lectured  my  lord 
Lynch. 

"Learn  from  this  young  man,  how  easy  it  is  to  set  a  stone 
rolling  down  hill,  how  hard  to  stop  it  half  way  down.  Law 
must  always  be  above  the  mob ,  or  it  cannot  be  law.  If  it  fall 
into  their  hands  it  goes  down  to  their  own  level  f  and  becomes 
revenge,  passion,  cruelty,  any  thing  but  —  law.  The  madnien ! 
they  have  lost  two  thousand  ounces  of  gold  —  to  themselves 
and  to  the  world,  while  they  have  been  wasting  their  time  and 
risking  their  souls  over  a  pound  of  brass,  and  aspiring  to  play 
the  judge  and  the  executioner,  and  playing  nothing  but  the 
brute  and  the  fool  —  as  in  the  days  of  old." 

Mr.  Levi  concluded  by  intimating  that  there  was  very  little 
common  sense  left  upon  earth ,  and  that  Kttle  it  would  be  lost 
time  to  search  for  among  the  Gentiles.  Finally  his  discourse 
galled  Judge  Lynch,  who  thereupon  resolved  to  turn  the  laugh 
against  him. 

"Mr.  Levi"  said  he  "I  see  you  know  a  thing  or  two;  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  answer  me  a  question?" 

"If  it  come  within  my  knowledge,"  replied  the  senior  with 
grave  politeness. 

"Which  weighs  the  heaviest  sir,  a  pound  of  gold  or  a  pouncl 
of  feathers?**  and  he  winked  at  Nathan,  but  looked  in  Isaac's 
face  as  demure  as  a  Quakeress. 
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"A  pound  of  feathers"  replied  Isaac. 

Robinson  looked  half-puzzled  —  half-satirical. 

"A  childish  question"  said  Isaac  sternly.  "  What  boy  knows 
not  that  feathers  are  weighed  by  avoirdupoids,  and  gold  by 
Troy  weight,  and  consequently  that  a  pound  of  feathers  weighs 
sixteen  ounces,  and  a  pound  of  gold  but  twelve?" 

"Well  that  is  anew  answer"  cried  Robinson.  "Good-bye 
sir ,  you  are  too  hard  for  me ; "  and  he  made  off  to  his  own  tent. 
It  was  a  day  of  defeats. 

The  moment  he  was  out  of  hearing  Isaac  laughed!  The  only 
time  he  had  done  it  during  six  years.  And  what  a  laugh !  How 
sublimely  devoid  of  merriment!  a  sudden  loud  cackle  of  three 
distinct  cachinni  not  declining  into  a  chuckle,  as  we  do,  but 
ending  sharp  in  abrupt  and  severe  gravity. 

"I  discomfited  the  young  man,  Nathan,  —  I  mightily  dis- 
comfited him.  Ha !  ha  I  ha  1  Nathan,  did  you  as  I  bade  you?  " 
•  "  Y^s,  master,  I  found  the  man,  and  I  sent  Samuel,  who  went 
hastily  to  him,  and  cried  out  Mr.  Meadows  is  in  the  camp  and 
wishes  to  speak  to  you.  Master,  he  started  up  in  wonder, 
and  his  whole  face  changed;  without  doubt  he  is  the  man  you 
suspected." 

"Yes"  said  Isaac  reflecting  deeply.  "The  man  is  Peter 
Crawley;  and  what  does  he  here?  Some  deep  villainy  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  this,  but  I  will  fathom  it,  aye  and  thwart  it,  I 
swear  by  the  God  of  Abraham.  Let  me  think  awhile  in  my 
tent.    Sit  you  at  the  receipt  of  gold." 

The  old  man  sat  upon  a  divan  in  his  tent,  and  pondered  on 
all  that  had  happened  in  the  mine;  above  ail  on  the  repeated 
attacks  that  had  been  made  on  that  one  tent. 

He  remembered  too  that  George  had  said  sorrowfully  to  him 
more  than  once,  —  "No  letters  forme  Mr.  Levi,  no  letter  again 
this  month."    The  shrewd  old  man  tied  these  two  threads  to- 
gether directly. 
i     "All  these  things  are  one  "  said  Isaac  Levi. 

Thus  pondering,  and  patiently  following  out  his  threads  the 
old  man  paced  a  mile  down  the  camp  to  the  post-office,  for  he 
had  heard  the  postman's  horn,  and  he  expected  important  let- 
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ters  from  England ,  from  his  friend  and  agent  at  Famborough, 
old  Cohen. 

There  were  letters  from  England ,  but  none  in  old  Cohen's 
hand.  He  put  them  in  his  bosom  with  a  disappointed  look,  and 
paced  slowly  and  deeply  pondering  back  towards  his  tent.  He 
was  about  halfway,  when  much  to  his  surprise  a  stone  fell  close 
to  him.  He  took  however  no  notice  —  did  not  even  accelerate 
his  pace  or  look  round;  but  the  next  moment  a  lump  of  clay 
struck  him  on  the  arm.  He  turned  round  quivering  with  rage 
at  the  insult,  and  then  he  saw  a  whole  band  of  diggers  behind 
him,  who  the  moment  he  turned  his  face  began  to  hoot  and  pelt 
him. 

"Who  got  poor  Walker  drowned?   Ah!  ah!  ah!" 

"Who  refused  to  give  evidence  before  Judge  Lynch"  cried 
another,  "Ah!  ah!  ah!"     *^ 

There  were  clearly  two  parties  in  the  mob. 

"Down  with  the  Jew  —  the  bbod-sucker.  We  do  all  the 
work,  and  he  gets  all  the  profit.   Ah !  ah !  ah !  ** 

And  a  lump  of  clay  struck  that  reverend  head,  and  almost 
stunned  the  poor  old  man.  He  sunk  upon  his  knees,  and  in  a 
moment  his  coat  was  torn  to  shreds,  but  with  unexpected 
activity  he  wriggled  himself  free,  and  drew  a  dagger  long  bright 
and  sharp  as  a  needle.  His  assailants  recoiled  a  moment.  The 
next  a  voice  was  heard  from  behind  —  "  Get  on  both  sides  of 
him  at  once!" 

Isaac  looked  and  saw  Peter  Crawley.  Then  the  old  man 
trembled  for  his  life,  and  cried  "Help !  help ! "  and  they  hemmed 
him  in  and  knocked  his  dagger  out  of  his  hand,  and  hustled  and 
pommeled  him,  and  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces,  but  he 
slipped  down ,  and  two  of  them  got  in  front  and  dragged  him 
along  the  ground. 

"To  Walker's  pool,"  cried  brutus,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  those  who  followed. 

All  of  a  sudden  Isaac,  though  half  insensible,  heard  a  roar  of 
rage  that  seemed  to  come  from  a  lion  —  a  whizz ,  a  blow  like  a 
thunder-clap  —  saw  one  of  his  assassins  driven  into  the  air,  and 
falling  like  a  dead  clod  three  yards  off,  found  himself  dropped 
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and  a  man  striding  over  him.  It  was  George  Fielding,  who 
stoo^  a  single  moment  snorting  and  blowing  out  his  cheeks 
with  rage,  then  went  slap  at  the  mob  as  a  lion  goes  at  sheep; 
seized  one  of  the  small  ruffians  by  the  knees ,  and  by  a  tre^ 
mendous  effort  of  strength  and  rage,  actually  used  him  as  a 
flail,  and  struck  brutus  with  the  man's  head ,  and  knocked  that 
ruffian  down  stunned  and  his  nose  levelled  with  his  cheeks. 
The  mob  recoiled  a  moment  from  this  one  hero.  George  knew 
it  could  be  but  for  a  moment,  so  he  had  no  sooner  felled  brutus, 
and  hurled  the  other's  carcass  in  all  their  faces,  than  he  pounced 
cm  Isaac,  whipped  him  on  his  back  and  ran  off  with  him. 

He  had  got  thirty  yards  with  him  ere  the  staggered  mob 
could  realize  it  all. 

The  mob  recovered  their  surprise,  and  with  a  yell  like  a  pack 
of  hounds  bursting  covert  dashed  after  the  pair.  The  young 
Hercules  made  a  wonderful  effort,  but  no  mortal  man  could  run 
very  last  so  weighted.  In  spite  of  his  start  they  caught  him  in 
about  a  hundred  yards.  He  heard  them  close  upon  him  —  put 
the  Jew  down  —  and  whispered  hastily,  "Run  to  your  tent," 
and  instantly  wheeled  round  and  flung  himself  at  thirty  men. 
He  struck  two  blows  and  disabled  a  couple ;  the  rest  came  upon 
him  like  one  battering-ram  and  bore  him  to  the  ground ;  but 
even  as  he  went  down  he  caught  tlie  nearest  assailant  by  the 
throat  and  they  rolled  over  one  another,  the  rest  kicking 
savagely  at  George's  head  and  loins.  The  poor  fellow  defended 
his  head  with  one  arm  and  his  assailant's  body  for  a  little 
while,  but  he  received  some  terrible  kicks  on  tibie  back  and  legs. 

"  Give  it  him  on  the  head  1 " 

"Kick  his  life  out!" 

"Settle  his  hash!" 

They  were  so  fiercely  intent  on  finishing  George  that  they 
did  not  obseiTe  a  danger  that  menaced  themselves. 

As  a  round  shot  cuts  a  lane  through  a  column  of  infantry  so 
olean  came  two  tiles  of  special  constables  with  their  short  staves 
severing  the  mob  in  two  —  crick,  crack,  crick,  crick,  crick, 
crick ,  crack ,  crack.'  In  three  seconds  ten  heads  were  broken 
with  a  sound  just  like  glass  bottles  under  the  short  deadly 
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truncheon',  and  there  lay  half-a-dozen  ruffians  writhing  on  the 
ground  and  beating  the  devil's  tattoo  with  their  heels. 

"  Charge  back!'*  cried  the  head-policeman  as  soon  as  he  had 
cut  clean  through. 

But  at  the  very  word  the  cowardly  crew  fled  on  all  sides 
yelling.  The.  police  followed  in  different  directions  a  little  way, 
and  through  this  error  three  of  the  felled  got  up  and  ran  stag- 
gering off.    When  the  head-policeman  saw  that  he  cried  out, 

"Back,  and  secure  prisoners." 

They  caught  three  who  were  too  stupefied  to  run,  and 
rescued  brutus  &om  George,  who  had  got  him  by  the  throat  and 
was  hammering  the  ground  with  his  head. 

"Let  go  George,"  cried  policeman  Kobinson  in  some 
anxiety,  "  yoU  are  killing  the  man." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  kill  him  neither,"  said  George. 

And  he  slowly  withdrew  his  grasp  and  left  off  hammering 
with  the  rascal's  head,  but  looked  at  him  as  if  he  would  have 
preferred  to  have  gone  on  a  little  longer.  They  captured  the 
three  others. 

"Now  secure  them,"  cried  Ede.    "  Out  with  your  wipes." 

"  There  is  no  peed  of  wipes ,"  said  Kobinson. 

He  then  with  a  slight  blush ,  and  rather  avoiding  George's 
eye ,  put  his  hand  in  his  pockets  and  produced  four  beautiful 
sets  of  handcuffs  bran  new  —  polished  to  the  nine.  With  a 
magical  turn  of  the  hand  he  handcuffed  the  three  men,  still 
avoiding  George's  eye.  Unnecessarily.  George's  sense  of 
humour  was  very  faint,  and  so  was  his  sweetheart's —  a  sad 
defect. 

Perhaps  I  may  as  well  explain  here  how  Robinson  came  so 
opportunely  to  the  rescue.  The  fact  is ,  that  a  week  ago  he  had 
ordered  a  lot  of  constables'  staves  and  four  sets  of  handcuffs. 
The  staves  were  nicely  painted  and  lettered  "  Captain  Robin- 
son's Police,  A,  B,  C,"  &c.  They  had  just  come  home,  and 
Robinson  was  showing  them  to  Ede  and  his  gang,  when  a  hul- 
lahbaloo  was  heard  and  Levi  was  seen  full  half-a-mile  off  being 
hunted.  Such  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  new  staves  was  not 
to  be  neglected.    Ede  and  his  men  jumped  out  of  their  claim 
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and  ran  with  Robinson  to  the  rescue.  But  they  would  have 
been  too  late  if  George,  who  had  just  come  into  the  camp  at 
that  very  part,  had  not  made  his  noble  and  desperate  assault 
and  retreat,  which  baffled  the  assailants  for  two  precious 
minutes. 

Bobinson.  "What  shall  we  do  with  them  now  we  have  got 
them?" 

George.  "  Give  them  a  kick  a-piece  on  their  behinds ,  and 
let  them  go  —  the  rubbish." 

Robinson.,    "  Not  if  I  know  it." 

Ede.    "  I  say  blackguard  'em." 

Robinson.  "No,  that  would  be  letting  ourselves  down  to 
their  level.  No  —  we  will  expose  them  as  we  did  my  old  pal 
here  before." 

Ede.  "Why,  that  is  what  I  mean.  Ticket  them —  put  a 
black  card  on  them  with  their  offence  wrote  out  large." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  All  four  were  tied  to  posts 
in  the  sun  and  black-carded,  or  as  some  spell  it  placarded, 
thus:  — 

COWARD. 

Attacked  and  abused  an  old  man. 

N.B.  —  Not  hanged  this  time  because  they  got  a  licking  then 

and  there. 

"Let  us  go  and  see  after  Mr.  Levi ,  George." 

"Well  Tom,  I  had  rather  not." 

"  Why  not?    He  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

"That  is  it,  Tom.  The  old  man  is  of  rather  a  grateful  turn 
of  mind  —  and  it  is  ten  to  one  if  he  doesn't  go  and  begin 
praising  me  to  my  face  —  and  then  that  makes  me  —  I  don't 
know  which  way  to  look.    Wait  till  he  has  cooled  upon  it  a  bit." 

"  You  are  a  rum  one.  Well,  George,  I  have  got  one  proposal 
you  won't  say  no  to.  First  I  must  tell  you  there  really  is  a  river 
of  quartz  in  the  country." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you?" 

"Yes,  and  I  didn't  believe  it.  But  I  have  spoken  to  Jacky 
about  it,  and  he  has  seen  it;  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  bush. 
It  is  never  tuo  late  to  mend.  IL  16 
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I  am  ready  to  start  for  it  to-morrow,  for  there  is  little  good  to  be 
done  here  now  the  weather  has  broken." 

George  assented  with  joy;  but  when  Hobinson  suggested 
that  Jacky  would  be  very  useful  to  pilot  them  through  the  bush 
his  countenance  fell. 

"  Don't  think  of  it ,"  said  he.  "  I  know  he  is  here  Tom ,  and 
I  shan't  go  after  him.  But  don't  let  him  come  near  me ,  the 
nasty  little  creeping  murdering  varmint.  Poor  Abner  will  never 
get  over  his  tomahawk  —  not  if  he  lives  fifty  years." 

In  short  it  was  agreed  they  should  go  alone  at  peep  of  day. 

"I  have  talked  it  over  with  Jem  already,  and  he  will  take 
charge  of  our  tent  till  we  come  back." 

"  So  be  it." 

"  We  must  take  some  provisions  with  us ,  George." 

"I'll  go  and  get  some  cold  meat  and  bread ,  Tom." 

"  Do.    I'm  going  to  the  tent." 

Robinson,  it  is  to  be  observed,  had  not  been  in  his  tent 
since  George  and  he  left  it  and  took  their  gold  out  of  it  just 
before  sunrise.  As  he  now  carried  their  joint  wealth  about  his 
person  his  anxiety  was  transferred. 

Now  at  the  door  of  the  tent  he  was  intercepted  by  Jem ,  very 
red  in  the  face ,  partly  with  brandy ,  partly  with  rage.  Walker, 
whose  life  he  had  saved,  whom  he  had  taken  to  his  own  tent, 
and  whom  Robinson  had  seen  lying  asleep  in  the  best  blanket, 
this  Walker  had  absconded  with  his  boots  and  half  a  pound  of 
tobacco. 

"Well,  but  you  knew  he  was  a  rogue.  Why  did  you  leave 
him  alone  in  your  tent?" 

"I  only  left  him  for  a  minute  to  go  a  few  steps  with  you  if 
you  remember,  and  you  said  yourself  he  was  asleep.  Well  the 
moment  our  backs  were  turned  he  must  have  got  up  and  done 
the  trick." 

"I  don't  like  it,"  said  Robinson. 

"  No  more  don't  I ,"  said  Jem. 

"If  he  was  not  asleep  he  must  have  heard  me  say  I  was 
going  to  cross  the  bush  with  my  mate  to-morrow  at  day- 
break." 
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"WeU!  and  what  if  he  did?" 

"He  is  like  enough  to  have  gone  and  told  the  whole  gang.** 

"And  what  if  he  has?" 

Kobinson  was  about  to  explain  to  Jem  that  he  now  carried 

'  aU  the  joint  gold  in  his  pockets,  but  he  forbore,  "It  is  too  great 

a  stake  for  me  to  trust  anybody  unless  I  am  forced,"  thought 

he.    So  he  only  said  "  Well  it  is  best  to  be  prudent.    I  shall 

change  the  hour  for  starting." 

"You  are  a  cunning  one  captain,  but  I  really  think  you  are 
over  careful  sometimes." 

"Jem,"  said  the  other  gravely,  "there  is  a  mystery  in  this 
mine.  There  is  a  black  gang  in  it  and  that  Walker  is^ne  of 
them.  I  think  they  have  sworn  to  have  my  gold  or  my  life ,  and 
they  shan't  have  either  if  I  can  help  it.  I  shall  start  two  hours 
before  the  sun." 

He  was  quite  right;  Walker  had  been  shamming  sleep,  and 
full  four  hours  ago  he  had  told  his  confederates  as  a  matter  of 
course  all  that  he  had  heard  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

Walker,  a  timid  villain,  was  unprepared  for  the  burst  of 
savage  exultation  from  brutus  and  Black  Will  that  followed  this 
intelligence.  These  two,  by  an  instinct  quick  as  lightning, 
•saw  the  means  of  gratifying  at  one  blow  their  cupidity  and  hate. 
Crawley  had  already  told  them  he  had  seen  Kobinson  come  out 
of  Levi's  tent  after  a  long  stay,  and  their  other  spies  had  told 
them  his  own  tent  had  been  left  unguarded  for  hours.  They 
put  these  things  together  and  conjectured  at  once  that  the  men 
had  now  their  swag  about  them  in  one  form  or  other. 

"When  do  they  go?" 

"  To-morrow  at  break  of  day,"  he  said. 

"The  bush  is  very  thick!" 

"And  dark  too  I" 

"  It  is  just  the  place  for  a  job." 

"Will  two  of  you  be  enough?" 

"Plenty,  the  way  we  shall  work." 

"The  men  are  strong  and  armed." 

"Their  strength  will  be  no  use  to  them,  and  they  shan't  get 
time  to  use  their  arms." 

16* 
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"For  heaven's  sake  shed  no  blood  unnecessarily,*' said  Craw- 
leyj,  beginning  to  tremble  at  the  pool  of  crime  to  whose  brink  he 
had  led  these  men. 

"Do  you  think  they  will  give  up  their  swag  while  they  are 
alive?"  asked brutus  scornfully. 

"Then  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  all,"  cried  the  little  self- 
deceiving  caitiff;  and  he  affected  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Walker  was  then  thanked  for  his  information,  and  he 
thought  this  was  a  good  opportunity  for  complaining  of  his 
wrongs  and  demanding  redress.  This  fellow  was  a  thorough 
egotist,  saw  everything  from  his  own  point  of  view  only. 

Jem  had  dragged  him  before  Judge  Robinson;  Kobinson 
had  played  the  beak  and  found  him  guilty;  Levi  had  furnished 
the  test  on  which  he  had  been  convicted.  All  these  had  there- 
fore cruelly  injm'ed  and  nearly  killed  him. 

Himself  was  not  the  cause.  He  had  not  set  all  these  stones 
rolling  by  forging  upon  Nature  and  robbing  Jem  of  thirty 
pounds.  No !  he  could  not  see  that,  nor  did  he  thank  Jem  one 
bit  for  jumping  in  and  saving  his  life  at  risk  of  his  own.  "Why 
did  he  ever  get  him  thrown  in,  the  brute?  if  he  was  not  quite 
drowned  he  was  nearly,  and  Jem  the  cause." 

His  confederates  soothed  him  with  promises  of  vengeance 
on  all  these  three  his  enemies,  and  soon  after  catching  sight  of 
one  of  them ,  Levi,  they  kept  their  word ;  they  roused  up  some 
of  the  other  diggers  against  Isaac  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
refused  to  give  evidence  against  Walker,  and  so  they  launched 
a  mob  and  trusted  to  mob  nature  for  the  rest.  The  recoil  of  this 
superfluous  villainy  was ,  as  often  happens,  a  blow  to  the  head 
scheme. 

brutus,  who  was  wanted  at  peep  of  day  for  the  dark  scheme 
already  hinted  at,  got  terribly  battered  by  George  Fielding,  and 
placarded,  and  what  was  worse  chained  to  a  post  by  Kobinson 
and  £de.  It  became  necessary  to  sound  his  body  and  spirit. 
One  of  the  gang  was  sent  by  Crawley  to  inquire  whether  he  felt 
strong  enough  to  go  with  Black  Will  on  that  difficult  and 
dangerous  work  to-morrow.  The  question  put  in  a  passing 
whisper  was  answered  in  a  whisper. 
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"I  am  as  strong  as  a  lion  for  revenge.  Tell  them  I  would 
not  miss  to-morrow's  work  for  all  the,  gold  in  Australia.**  The 
lowering  face  spoke  loud  enough  if  the  mouth  whispered. 

The  message  was  brought  back  to  Black  Will  and  Crawley. 

"  What  energy !  **  said  Crawley  admiringly. 

"Ay!"  said  Black  Will,  "that  is  your  sort;  give  me  a  pal 
with  his  skin  smarting  and  his  bones  aching  for  Uie  sort  of  job 
that  wood  shall  see  to-morrow.  Have  they  marked  him?'*  he 
enquired  with  a  strange  curiosity. 

"I  am  afraid  they  have ;  his  nose  is  smashed  frightful." 

"I  am  glad  of  it;  now  we  are  brothers  and  will  have  blood 
for  blood." 

"Your  expressions  are  dreadfully  terse,"  said  Crawley, 
trying  to  smile  but  looking  scared  instead;  "but  I  don't  under- 
stand your  remark;  you*  were  not  in  the  late  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Mr.  Levi,  and  you  esc^^ed  most  providentially  in 
the  night  business  —  the  men  have  not  marked  you  my  good 
friend." 

"Haven't  they?"  yelled  the  man  with  a  tremendous  oath. 
"Haven't  they?  Look  here!"  A  glance  was  enough.  Crawley 
turned  wan  and  shuddered  from  head  to  foot. 

CHAPTER  XXXm. 

We  left  Robinson  and  Jem  talking  at  the  entrance  to  the 
tent 

"  Come  in,"  said  Robinson  —  "you  will  take  care  of  this  tent 
while  we  are  gone." 

Jem  promised  faithfully. 

He  then  asked  Robinson  to  explain  to  him  the  dodge  of  the 
gut  lines.  Robinson  showed  him ,  and  how  the  bells  were  rung 
at  his  head  by  the  thief's  foot. 

Jem  complimented  him  highly. 

Robinson  smiled ,  but  the  next  moment  sighed.  "  They  will 
be  too  clever  for  us  some  of  these  dark  nights  —  see  how  nearly 
they  have  nicked  us  again  and  again  1 ! " 

"Don't  be  down  on  your  luck,  captain!" 
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"  Jeln ,  what  frightens  me  is  the  villains  getting  off  bo  ;  there 
they  are  to  try  again ,  and  next  time  the  luck  will  be  theirs  —  it 
can't  be  alwayi^  ours  —  why  should  it?  Jem ,  there  was  a  man 
in  my  tent  last  night." 

"There  is  no  denying  that,  captain." 

"  Well,  Jem,  I  can't  get  it  off  my  heart  that  I  was  to  kill  that 
man,  or  he  me.  Everything  was  on  my  side.  I  had  my  gut 
lines,  and  I  had  a  revolver  and  a  cutlass  —  and  I  took  up  the 
cutlass  like  a  fool ;  if  I  had  taken  up  the  revolver  the  man  would 
be  dead.  I  took  up  the  wrong,  and  that  man  will  be  my  death. 
The  cards  never  forgive!  I  had  the  odd  trick,  and  didn't  take 
it  —  I  shall  lose  the  game." 

"No  ye  shan't,"  cried  Jem  hastily.  "What  if  the  man  got 
clear  for  the  moment,  we  will  hunt  him  out  for  you.  You  give 
me  his  description." 

" I  couldn't ,"  said  Robinson  despondingly.  "It  was  so  dark  I 
Here  is  his  pistol,  but  that  is  no  use ;  if  I  had  but  a  clue,  ay  ever 
so  slight,  I'd  follow  it  up:  but  no  there  is  none.  Hallo,  what 
is  the  matter  I  What  is  it?  what  on  earth  is  the  man  looking  at 
like  that  1" 

"What  was  you  asking  for,"  stammered  Jem.  "Wasn't  it 
a  clue  1 " 

"Yes." 

Robinson  got  up  and  came  to  Jem,  who  was  standing  with 
dilated  eyes  looking  at  the  ground  in  the  very  comer  of  the  tent 
He  followed  the  direction  of  Jem's  eyes,  and  was  instantly  trans- 
fixed with  curiosity  and  rising  horror. 

"Take  it  up  Jem,"  he  gasped. 

"  No ,  you  take  it  up  1  it  was  you  who  "  — 

"No  —  yes!  there  is  George's  voice,  I  wouldn't  let  him  see 
such  a  thing  for  the  world.    Oh  God!  here  is  another." 

"Another?" 

"Yes,  in  the  long  grass  I  and  there  is  George's  voice." 

"Come  out,  Jem.  Not  a  word  to  George  for  the  world. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you.  If  it  hasn't  turned  me  sickl  I  should 
make  a  poor  hangman.  But  it  was  in  self  defence,  thank  heaven 
for  that  I" 
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"Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry,  Tom?**  said  George. 

"Oh,  only  a  little  way  with  Jem.** 

"  Don't  be  long ,  it  is  getting  late.** 

"No,  George!*' 

"  Jem ,  this  is  an  ugly  j  ob !  ** 

"An  ugly  job,  no!  —  him,  I  wish  it  was  his  head.  Give 
tiiemme,  captain.'* 

"  What ,  will  you  take  charge  of  them?  ** 

"  That  I  will,  captain,  and  what  is  more  I  *11  find  your  enemy 
out  by  them,  and  when  you  come  ba<^  he  shall  be  in  custody 
waiting  your  orders.     Give  them  me.** 

"\e8,  take  them.  Oh,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  rid  of  them. 
What  a  ghastly  look  they  have.** 

"  I  don*t  care  for  their  looks.  I  am  right  glad  to  see  ^em  — 
they  are  a  clue  and  no  mistsdie.  Keep  dark  to-night  Don*t 
tell  this  to  Ede  —  he  is  a  good  fellow  but  chatters  too  much  — 
let  me  work  it  out  I  '11  find  the  late  owner  double  quick,"  said 
Jem,  with  a  somewhat  brutal  laugh. 

"Your  orders  about  the  prisoners,  captain?"  cried  Ede, 
coming  up. 

Bobinson  reflected. 

"  Turn  them  all  loose  —  but  one." 

"And  what  shaU  I  do  with  hun?" 

"  Hum !  —  Put  a  post  up  in  your  own  tent" 

"Yes." 

"Tie  hun  to  it  in  his  hand-cuffs.    Give  him  food  enough." 

"And  when  shall  we  loose  him?" 

"At  noon  to-morrow." 

"It  shall  be  done !  but  you  must  come  and  show  me  which  of 
the  four  it  is." 

Robinson  went  with  Ede  and  his  men. 

"Turn  this  one  loose,"  said  he;  it  was  done  on  the 
instant. 

"And  this." 

"And  this." 

"And  (laying  his  finger  on  brutus)  keep  this  one  prisoner  in 
your  tent  hand-cuffed  and  chained  till  noon  to-morrow." 
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At  the  touch  brutus  trembled  with  hate ;  at  the  order  his 
countenance  fell  like  Cain's. 

Full  two  hours  before  sun-rise  the  patrol  called  Robinson  by 
his  own  order,  and  the  friends  made  for  the  bush  with  a  day's 
provision  and  their  blankets  their  picks,  and  their  revolvers. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  bush  Robinson  hsilted 
and  looked  round  to  see  if  they  were  followed.  The  night  was 
pretty  clear;  no  one  was  in  sight.  The  men  struck  rapidly  into 
the  bush ,  which  at  this  part  had  been  cut  and  cleared  in  places, 
lying  as  it  did  so  near  a  mine. 

*'What,  arewetorup,  Tom?" 

"Yes!  I  want  to  get  to  the  river  of  quartz  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible," was  the  dry  answer. 

"With  all  my  heart." 

After  running  about  half  a  mile  George  pulled  up ,  and  they 
walked. 

"What  do  you  keep  looking  behind  for,  Tom?" 

"Oh,  nothing." 
.     "You fidget  me,  Tom!" 

"  Can't  help  it.  I  shall  be  like  that  till  day-light  They  have 
shaken  my  nerves  among  them." 

"Don't  give  way  to  such  nonsense.  What  are  you  afraid  of?" 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  anything.    Come,  George,  another  run." 

"  Oh ,  as  you  like :  this  beats  all." 

This  run  brought  them  to  the  end  of  the  broad  road,  and  they 
found  two  smaller  paths ;  after  some  hesitation  Robinson  took 
the  left-hand  one,  and  it  landed  them  in  such  a  terribly  thick 
scrub  they  could  hardly  move.  They  forced  their  way  through 
it,  getting  some  frightful  scratches,  but  after  struggling  with 
it  for  a  good  half-hour  began  to  fear  it  was  impenetrable  and 
interminable  —  when  the  sun  rising  showed  them  a  clear  space 
some  yards  ahead.  They  burst  through  the  remainder  of  the 
scrub  and  came  out  upon  an  old  clearing  full  a  mile  long  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  They  gave  a  hurrah  at  the  sight  of 
it ,  but  when  they  came  to  walk  on  it  the  ground  was  clay  and 
so  sticky  with  a  late  shower  that  they  were  like  flies  moving 
upon  varnish,  and  at  last  were  fain  to  take  off  their  shoes  and 
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Btockings  and  run  over  it  on  the  tips  of  their  toes.  At  the  end  of 
this  opening  they  came  to  a  place  like  the  "Seven-Dials"  — 
no  end  of  little  paths  into  the  wood,  and  none  very  promising. 
After  a  natural  hesitation  they  took  the  one  that  seemed  to 
be  most  on  their  line  of  march,  and  followed  it  briskly  till  it 
brought  them  plump  upon  a  brook,  and  there  it  ended.  Bobin- 
son  groaned. 

"Confound  the  bush,"  cried  he.  "You  were  wrong  not  to 
let  me  bring  Jacky.    What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Go  back." 

"I  hate  going  back.  I  would  rather  go  thirty  miles  ahead 
than  one  back.  I  've  got  an  idea:  off  shoes  and  paddle  up  the 
stream;  perhaps  we  shall  find  a  path  that  comes  to  it  from  the 
other  side." 

They  paddled  up  the  stream  a  long  way,  and  at  l€i8t  sure 
enough  they  found  a  path  that  came  down  to  the  stream  from 
the  opposite  side.  They  now  took  a  hasty  breakfast,  washing 
it  down  with  water  from  the  brook  —  then  dived  into  the 
wood. 

The  sun  was  high  in  heaven,  yet  still  they  had  not  got  out  of 
the  bush. 

"I  can't  make  it  out  George,  there  is  nothing  to  steer  by,  and 
these  paths  twist  and  turn  so.  I  don't  think  we  shall  do  any 
good  till  night.  When  I  see  the  southern  cross  in  the  sky  I  shall 
be  able  to  steer  north-east.    This,  is  our  line." 

"Don't  give  in,"  said  George,  "I  think  it  looks  clearer 
ahead.    I  believe  we  are  at  the  end  of  it." 

"No  such  luck  I  am  afraid,"  was  the  despondent  reply. 

For  all  that  in  a  few  yards  more  they  came  upon  an  open 
place. 

They  could  not  help  cheering.  "At  last  I"  cried  they.  But 
this  triumph  gave  way  to  doubts. 

"I  am  afraid  we  are  not  clear  yet,"  said  Bobinson.  "See 
there  is  wood  again  on  the  other  side.  Why  it  is  that  sticky 
clay  again.  Why  George  it  is  the  clearing  we  crossed  before 
breakfast." 

"You  are  talking  nonsense  Tom,"  cried  George  angrily. 
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"No  I  am  not,"  said  the  other  sadly.  "Come  across?  We 
shall  soon  know  by  our  footsteps  in  the  clay.** 

Sure  enough  half  way  across  they  found  a  track  of  footsteps. 
George  was  staggered.  "  It  is  the  place  I  really  think,**  said  he. 
"But  Tom,  when  you  talk  of  the  footsteps,  look  here?  You 
and  1  never  made  all  these  tracks.    This  is  the  track  of  a  party.** 

Bobinson  examined  the  ground. 

"Tracks  of  three  men:  two  barefoot,  one  in  nailed  boots.* 

"^Vell,  is  that  us?** 

"Look  at  the  clearing  George,  you  have  got  eyes.  It  is 
the  same.** 

"  So  'tis ,  but  I  can*t  make  out  the  three  tracks." 

Robinson  groaned.  "I  can.  This  third  track  has  come 
since  we  went  by.** 

"No  doubt  of  that  Tom.    WeU?'* 

"Well,  don't  you  see?** 

"No.    What?** 

"You  and  I  are  being  hunted.'* 

George  looked  blank  a  moment.  "Can*t  we  be  followed 
without  being  hunted?** 

"No;  others  might,  but  not  we.  We  are  being  hunted," 
ssdd  Robinson  sternly.  "  George,  I  am  sick  of  this,  let  us  end  it 
Let  us  show  these  fellows  they  are  hunting  lions  and  not  sheep. 
Is  your  revolver  loaded?  ** 

"Yes." 

"Then  come  on!"  And  he  setoff  to  run,  following  the  old 
tracks.  George  ran  by  his  side,  his. eyes  flashing  with  excite- 
ment. They  came  to  the  brook.  Robinson  showed  George 
that  their  pursuer  had  taken  some  steps  down  the  stream.  "No 
matter ,"  said  he  "  don*t  lose  time  George ,  go  right  up  the  bank 
to  our  path.  He  will  have  puzzled  it  out  you  may  take  your 
oath." 

Sure  enough  they  found  another  set  of  footsteps  added  to 
their  own.  Robinson  paused  before  'entering  the  wood.  He 
put  fresh  caps  on  his  revolver.  "  Now  George,"  said  he  in  a 
low  voice,  "we  couldn't  sleep  in  this  wood  without  having  our 
throats  cut,  but  before  night  1*11  be  out  of  danger  or  in  my 
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grave,  for  life  is  not  worth  having  in  the  midst  of  enemies. 
Hush  1    hus-8-sh  I    You  must  not  speak  to  me  but  in  a  whisper." 

"No!"  whispered  George. 

"Nor  rustle  against  the  boughs." 

"No,  I  won't,"  whispered  George.  "But  make  me  sen- 
sible Tom.  Tell  me  what  all  this  caution  is  to  lead  to.  What 
are  you  doing?" 

"I  AM  HUNTING  THE  HUNTER !"  hissed  Robinsou  with  con- 
centrated fury.  And  he  glided  rapidly  down  the  trodden  path, 
his  revolver  cocked,  his  ears  pricked,  his  eye  on  fire,  and  his 
teeth  clenched. 

George  followed  silent  and  cautious,  his  revolver  ready 
cocked  in  his  hand. 

As  they  gUded  thus,  following  their  own  footsteps,  and 
hunting  their  hunter  with  gloomy  brows  and  nerves  quivering 
and  hearts  darkening  with  anger  and  bitterness,  sudden  a 
gloom  fell  upon  the  wood  —  it  darkened  and  darkened.  Mean- 
time a  breeze  chill  as  ice  disturbed  its  tepid  and  close  air,  fore- 
runner of  a  great  wind  which  was  soon  heard  first  moaning  in 
the  distance,  then  howling,  and  rushing  up,  and  sweeping  over 
the  tall  trees  and  rocking  them  like  so  many  bull-rushes.  A 
great  storm  was  coming. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

This  very  afternoon  Mr.  Levi  came  to  inquire  for  George 
Fielding.  Unable  to  find  him  he  asked  of  several  diggers  where 
the  young  man  was;  he  could  get  no  information,  till  Jem  saw 
him,  and  came  and  told  him. 

Now  when  he  heard  they  were  gone ,  and  not  expected  back 
for  some  days,  Isaac  gave  quite  a  start,  and  showed  a  degree 
of  regret  and  vexation  that  Jem  was  puzzled  to  account  for. 

On  reflection  he  begged  Jem  to  come  to  his  tent;  there  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter. 

"Young  man"  said  he  "I  do  entreat  you  to  give  this  to 
George  Fielding  the  moment  he  returns  to  the  camp.    Why 
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did  he  go  without  coming  to  see  me?  my  old  heart  is  full  of 
misgivings.*' 

"Yqu  needn't  have  any  sir,"  said  Jem,  surprised  at  the 
depth  of  feeling  in  the  old  Jew's  face  and  voice.  "He  shall 
have  the  letter  you  may  depend." 

Levi  thanked  him. 

He  then  said  to  Nathan  "  Strike  the  tents,  coUect  our  party 
and  let  us  be  gone." 

"What  going  to  leave  us,  sir?" 

"Yes!  young  man,  this  very  hour." 

"Well  now  I  am  sorry  for  that,  and  so  will  the  captain  be 
and  his  pal  that  you  think  so  much  of." 

"  We  shall  not  be  long  parted"  said  the  old  man  in  his  sweet 
musical  Eastern  accent,  "not  very  long,  if  you  are  faithful  to 
your  trust  and  give  the  good  young  man  my  letter.  May  good 
angels  hover  round  him ,  may  the  God  of  Abraham  Isaac  and 
Jacob  guard  him!" 

"Amen!"  said  rough  Jem;  for  the  reverend  face  glowed 
with  piety  and  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  prayer. 

Suddenly  an  unpleasant  reflection  occurred  to  Jem. 

"  Well  but  if  you  go  who  is  to  buy  gold  dust?" 

"The  Christian  merchants,"  said  Isaac  with  an  indifferent 
air. 

"  But  they  are  such Jews,"  cried  Jem  inadvertently.    "  I 

mean  —  T  mean  — "  and  rough  as  he  was  he  looked  as  if  he 
could  have  bitten  his  tongue  off. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Isaac  sadly.  He  added, 
"such  as  they  are  they  are  all  you  have  now.  The  old  Jew  was 
hunted,  and  hooted,  and  insulted  in  this  place  yesterday;  here 
then  he  trades  no  more;  those  who  set  no  vaJue  on  him  can 
of  course  supply  his  place." 

"The  blackguards,"  cried  Jem ,  "the  ruffians  —  I  wish  I  had 
seen  them;  Come,  Mr.  Levi  that  was  not  the  mine:  that  was 
only  the  riffraff  —  you  might  forgive  us  that." 

"I  never  forgive "  was  the  calm  reply. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  TREMENDOUS  snow-storm  fell  upon  the  mine  and  drove 
Jem  into  his  tent,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  Jacky,  a 
circumstance  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  for  Jacky  loathed  in-doors,  it  choked  him  a  good  deal. 

The  more  was  Jem  surprised  when  he  heard  a  lamentable 
howl  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  a  woman  burst  into  his 
tent,  a  mere  pillar  of  snow,  for  she  was  covered  with  a  thou- 
sand flakes  each  as  big  as  a  lady's  hand. 

"Ochone!  ochonel  ochone!"  cried  Mary  M*Dogherty,  and 
on  being  asked  what  was  the  matter,  she  sat  down  and  rocked 
herself  and  moaned  and  cried  —  "  Ochone  —  och  captain  avick 
what  will  I  do  for  you;  an  who  will  I  find  to  save  you;  an  oh  it 
is  the  warm  heart  and  the  kind  heart  that  ye  had  to  poor  Molly 
M'Dogherty  that  ud  give  her  life  to  save  yours  this  day." 

"The  captain  ,**  cried  Jem  in  great  alarm.  "  What  is  wrong 
with  the  captain?** 

"He  is  lying  could  and  stiff  in  the  dark,  bloody  wood.  Och 
the  murthering  villains !  och  what  will  I  do  at  all !  och  captain 
avich  warm  was  your  heart  to  the  poor  Irish  boys,  but  it  is  could 
now.     Ochone!  ochone!*' 

"Woman!**  cried  Jem  in  great  agitation,  "leave  off  blubber- 
ing and  tell  me  what  is  the  matter.** 

Thus  blandly  interrogated  Mary  told  him  a  story  (often  in- 
terrupted with  tears  and  sighs)  of  what  had  been  heard  and  seen 
yester  eve  by  one  of  the  Irish  boys,  a  story  that  turned  him  cold, 
for  it  left  on  him  the  same  impression  it  had  left  on  the  warm- 
hearted Irish  woman,  that  at  this  moment  his  good  friend  was 
lying  dead  in  the  bush  hard  by. 

He  rose  and  loaded  Robinson's  double-barrelled  gun ;  he 
loaded  it  with  bullets,  and  as  he  rammed  them  fiercely  down,  he 
said  angrily,  "Leave  off  crying  and  wringing  your  hands;  what 
on  earth  is  the  use  of  that?  here  goes  to  save  him  or  to  revenge 
him.** 

"An  och  James,  take  the  wild  Ingine  wid  ye;  they  know 
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them  bloody  murthering  woods  better  than  our  boys,  glory  be 
to  God  for  taching  them  that  same." 

"Of  course  I  shall  take  him.  You  hear  Jacky,  will  you 
show  me  how  to  find  the  poor  dear  captain  and  his  mate  if  they 
are  in  life?" 

"If  they  are  alive  Jacky  will  find  them  a  good  deal  soon  —  if 
they  are  dead  still  Jacky  will  find  them." 

The  Irishwoman's  sorrow  burst  out  afresh  at  these  words. 
The  savage  then  admitted  the  probability  of  that  she  dreaded. 

"And  their  enemies  —  the  cowardly  villains  —  what  will  you 
do  to  them?"  asked  Jem  black  with  rage. 

Jacky's  answer  made  Mary  scream  with  affright,  and  startled 
even  Jem's  iron  nerves  for  a  moment.  At  the  very  first  word  of 
the  Irishwoman's  story  the  savage  had  seated  himself  on  the 
ground  with  his  back  turned  to  the  others,  and,  unnoticed  by 
them,  had  rapidly  painted  his  face  with  the  wax  paint  of  his 
tribe.  Words  cannot  describe  the  ghastly  terrors,  the  fiendish 
ferocity,  these  traditional  lines  and  colours  gave  his  countenance. 
This  creature  that  looked  so  like  a  fiend  came  erect  into  the 
middle  of  the  tent  with  a  single  bound  as  if  that  moment  vomited 
forth  by  hell,  and  yet  with  a  grander  carriage  and  princelier  pre- 
sence than  he  had  worn  in  time  of  peace;  and  even  as  he 
bounded  he  crossed  his  tomahawk  and  narrow  wooden  shield, 
to  signify  that  his  answer  was  no  vulgar  asseveration  but  a  vow 
of  sacred  war. 

"Kalingalunga  well  kill  them  and  drink  theib 

BLOOD." 

Kalingalunga  glided  from  the  tent.  Jem  followed  him.  The 
snow  fell  in  flakes  as  large  as  a  lady's  hand,  and  the  air  was 
dark;  Jem  could  not  see  where  the  hunter  was  taking  him,  but 
he  strode  after  him  and  trusted  to  his  sagacity. 

Five  hours'  hard  walking  and  then  the  snow  left  off.  The 
air  became  clear,  and  to  Jem's  surprise  the  bush  instead  of 
being  on  his  right  hand  was  now  on  his  left;  and  there  on  its 
skirts  about  a  mile  off  was  the  native  camp.  They  had  hardly 
come  in  sight  of  it  when  it  was  seen  to  break  from  quietude  into 
extraordinary  bustle. 
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"What  is  up?"  asked  Jem. 

The  hunter  smiled  and  pointed  to  hisx)wn  face  — 

"Kalingalunga  painted  war." 

"What  eyes  the  beggars  mustTiave"  said  Jem. 

The  next  minute  a  score  of  black  figures  came  tearing  up  in 
such  excitement  that  their  long  rows  of  white  teeth  and  the 
whites  of  their  eyes  flashed  like  Bude- lights  in  their  black 
heads. 

Kalingalunga  soon  calmed  them  down  by  letting  them  know 
that  he  was  painted  for  a  private  not  a  national  feud.  He  gaye 
them  no  further  information.  1  suspect  he  was  too  keen  a 
sportsman  to  put  others  on  the  scent  of  his  game.  He  went  all 
through  the  camp,  and  ascertained  from  the  stragglers  that  no 
men  answering  the  description  of  George  and  Hobinson  had 
passed  out  of  the  wood. 

"They  are  in  the  wood"  said  he. 

He  then  ordered  a  great  fire  —  bade  Jem  dry  his  clothes  and 
eat;  he  collected  two  of  his  wives  and  committed  Jem  to  their 
care,  and  glided  like  a  panther  into  the  wood. 

What  with  the  great  heat  succeeding  to  the  great  cold,  and 
the  great  supper  the  gins  gave  him,  Jem  fell  fast  asleep.  It  was 
near  daylight  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  there 
was  Kalingalunga. 

"Not  a  track  on  the  snow." 

"No?  then  let  us  hope  they  are  not  in  the  wood." 

The  hunter  hung  his  head. 

"Me  think  they  are  in  the  wood"  said  he  gravely. 

Jem  groaned,  "Then  they  are  lying  under  the  soil  of  it  or  in 
some  dark  pit." 

Kalingalunga  reflected ;  he  replied  to  this  effect  — 

"That  there  were  no  more  traces  of  an  assassin  than  of 
victims,  consequently  that  it  was  impossible  to  know  anything, 
and  that  it  was  a  good  deal  too  stupid  to  speak  a  good  deal 
knowing  nothing." 

All  this  time  Jem*s  fear  and  rage  and  impatience  contrasted 
greatly  with  the  philosophic  phlegm  of  the  Pict,  who  looked  so 
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fierce  and  took  it  all  so  cool,  ending  with  an  announcement  that 
now  Kalingalunga  would  sleep  a  good  deal. 

The  chief  was  soon  asleep ,  hut  not  till  he  had  ordered  his 
gins  to  wake  him  the  moment  the  snow  should  he  melted.  This 
occurred  at  noon,  and  after  snatching  a  hasty  meal  he  put  a 
tomahawk  into  Jem*s  hands  and  darted  into  the  hush. 

All  the  savage's  coldness  disappeared  now  he  was  at  work. 
He  took  Jem  right  across  the  wood  from  south-east  to  north- 
west Nothing  stopped  him.  When  the  scrub  was  thick  above 
but  hollow  below  he  threw  himself  on  his  belly  and  wriggled 
along  like  a  snake.  When  it  was  all  thick  he  hacked  into  it 
with  fury  and  forced  a  path.  When  it  was  impenetrable  he 
went  round  it,  and  by  some  wonderful  instinct  got  into  the  same 
line  again.  Thus  they  cut  clean  across  the  wood  but  found  no 
tracks.  Then  the  savage  being  out  in  the  open  trotted  easily 
down  the  woodside  to  the  south-west  point,  here  he  entered  and 
took  a  line  straight  as  an  arrow  to  the  north-east. 

It  was  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  Kalingalunga  was 
bleeding  all  over  with  scratches,  and  Jem  was  torn  to  pieces' and 
done  up.  He  was  just  about  to  tell  the  other  that  he  must 
give  in  when  Kalingalunga  suddenly  stopped,  and  pointed  to 
the  ground  — 

"Track!" 

"What  of?" 

"A  white  man's  shoe." 

f'How  many  are  there?" 

"One." 

Jem  sighed. 

"  I  doubt  it  is  a  bad  job  Jacky,"  said  he. 

"Follow  —  not  too  close,"  was  the  low  reply. 

And  the  panther  became  a  serpent  —  so  smooth  and  un- 
dulating were  the  motions  with  which  he  glided  upon  the  track 
he  had  now  discovered. 

Jem,  well  aware  that  he  could  not  move  noiselessly  like  the 
savage,  obeyed  him  and  crept  after  at  some  distance. 

The  savage  had  followed  the  man's  footsteps  about  half  a 
mile,  and  the  white  man  the  savage,  when  suddenly  both  were 
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diverted  from  their  purpose.  Kalingalunga  stood  stiH  and 
beckoned  Jem.  Jem  ran  to  him,  and  found  him  standing 
snuffing  the  air  with  his  great  broad  nostrils  like  a  stag. 

"What  is  it?" 

"White  fellow  bum  wambiloa  wood." 

"How  d'ye  know?  how  d*ye  know?" 

"Wambiloa  wood  smell  a  good  way  off  when  him  burn." 

"And  how  do  you  know  it  is  a  white  man?" 

"Black  fellow  never  bum  wambiloa  wood;  not  good  to  burn 
that.    Keep  it  for  milmeridien." 

The  chief  now  cut  off  a  few  of  his  long  hairs  and  held  them 
up  to  ascertain  the  exact  direction  of  the  wind.  This  done,  he 
barked  a  tree  to  mark  the  spot  to  which  he  had  followed  the 
trail,  and  striking  out  into  quite  a  different  direction  he  hunted 
by  scent, 

Jem  expected  to  come  on  the  burning  wambiloa  very  soon, 
but  he  underrated  either  the  savage's  keen  scent  or  the  acrid 
odour  of  the  sacred  wood  —  perhaps  both.  They^had  gone 
half  a-mile  at  least  before  his  companion  thought  it  necessary 
to  show  any  caution.  At  last  he  stopped  short,  and  then 
Jem  smelled  a  smell  as  if  "cinnamon  and  ginger,  nutmegs 
and  cloves"  were  all  blazing  in  one  bonfire.  With  some  dif- 
ficulty he  was  prevailed  on  to  stand  still  and  let  the  subtle  native 
creep  on,  nor  would  he  consent  to  be  inactive  until  the  other 
solemnly  vowed  to  coiiie  back  for  him  and  give  him  his  fiill 
share  of  the  fighting.  Then  Kalingalunga  went  gliding  like  a 
shadow  and  flitted  from  tree  to  tree. 

Woe  be  to  the  enemy  the  subtle,  noiseless,  pitiless,  remorse- 
less savage  surprises;  he  has  not  put  on  his  war-paint  in  sport 
or  for  barren  show. 


CHAPTEK  XXXyi. 

A  MAN  was  hunting  Kobinson  and  George  Fielding,  and 
they  were  hunting  him.    Both  parties  inflamed  with  rage  and 
bitterness ;  both  master  of  the  other's  fate  they  thought. 
U  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  IL  17 
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A  change  of  wind  brought  9  fall  of  snow,  and  the  feU  of  snow 
baffled  both  parties  in  five  minutes.  Down  came  t\\^  Australiaui 
flakes  large  as  a  woman^s  hand  (I  am  not  romancupig) ,  and 
effaced  the  tracks  of  the  pursuing  and  piursued  and  pip'suers. 
So  tremendous  was  the  fall  that  the  two  friends,  thought  of 
nothing  but  shelter.  They  threw  their  blankets  over  their 
heads  and  ran  hither  and  thither  looking  for  a  friendly  tree.  At 
last  they  found  an  old  tree  with  a  prodigious  stem  that  parted 
about  ten  feet  up  into  two  forks.  With  some  effort  they  got  up 
into  this  cleft,  and  then  they  were  on  a  natural  platform.  Ro- 
binson always  carried  nails  in  his  pocket,  and  he  contrived  to 
nail  the  two  blankets  to  the  forks  so  as  to  make  a  screen.  They 
then  took  out  their  provisions  and  fortified  themselves  with  a 
hearty  supper. 

As  they  were  eating  it,  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  an 
explosion  so  tremendous  that  their  tree  seemed  to  have  been 
struck  by  lightning.  Out  went  Robinson  with  his  mouth  full  on 
to  a  snowdrift  four  feet  high.  He  looked  up  and  saw  the  cause 
of  the  fracas.  A  large  bough  of  a  neighbouring  tree  had  parted 
from  the  trunk  with  the  enormous  weight  of  the  snow.  Robin- 
son climbed  back  to  George  and  told  him.  Supper  recom- 
menced, but  all  over  the  wood  at  intervals  they  now  heard  huge 
forks  and  boughs  parting  from  their  parent  stems  with  a  report 
like  a  thirty-two  pounder , ringing  and  echoing  through  the 
wood ;  others  so  distant  that  they  were  like  crackers. 

These  sounds  were  very  appalling  in  the  ghostly  wood.  The 
men  instinctively  drew  closer  to  each  other;  but  they  were  no 
chickens":  use  soon  hardened  them  even  to  this.  They  settled 
it  that  the  forks  they  were  sitting  on  would  not  give  way,  be- 
cause there  were  no  leaves  on  them  to  hold  a  great  burden  of 
snow;  and  soon  they  yielded  to  nature  and  fell  fast  asleep  in 
spite  of  all  the  dangers  that  hemmed  them. 

At  his  regular  hour,  just  before  sunrise,  Robinson  awoke  and 
peeped  from  below  the  blanket.    He  shook  George. 

"Get  up  directly,  George.  We  are  wasting  time  when 
time  is  gold." 

"What  is  it?'' 
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"What  is  it?  There  is  a  pUot  in  the  sky  that  will  take  us 
out  oftbiB  cursed  trap  if  the  day  does  not  come  and  spoil  all." 

George's  eye  followed  Robinson's  finger,  Mid  in  the  centre 
ofthedarkTaultof  heaven  this  glittered. 


CHAPTER  XXXTH. 

"I  KNOW  it,  Tom.  When  I  was  sailing  to  this  country  we 
came  to  a  part  where  the  north  star  went  down  and  down  to  the 
water'aedgeaodthis  wasall  we  got  in  exchange  for  it." 

"Geo^e"  aaid  Tom  rather  sternly,  "how  do  you  know 
they  don't  hear  i»,  and  here  we  are  surrounded  by  enemies  and 
would  you  nra  down  our  only  friend?  That  silver  star  will  saTe 
our  liTea  if  tiiey  are  to  be  saved  at  all.  Come  on ;  and  George, 
ifyou  were  to  take  youi  revolver  and  blow  out  my  braina  it  is  no 
more  than  I  deserve  for  sleeping  away  the  precious  hours  of 
night,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  steering  out  of  this  ouned 
timbw-net  by  that  blessed  star. 

With  these  words  Babinsan  dived  into  thewocjd,  steering 
17* 
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due  east  by  the  Southern  Cross.  It  was  like  going  through  a 
frozen  river.  The  scrub  was  loaded  with  snow,  which  it  dis- 
charged in  masses  on  the  travellers  at  every  step. 

"Keep  your  revolver  dry  in  your  hat  and  your  lucifers  too" 
cried  Robinson.  "We  shall  have  to  use  them  both  ten  to  one. 
As  to  our  skins ,  that  is  hopeless.'* 

Then  the  men  found  how  hard  it  is  to  take  a  line  and  keep  it 
in  the  Australian  bush.  When  the  Southern  Cross  was  lost  in 
a  cloud,  though  but  for  a  minute,  they  were  sure  to  go  all 
wrong,  as  they  found  upon  its  reappe^ance;  and  sometimes  the 
scrub  was  impenetrable  and  they  were  forced  to  go  round  it  and 
walk  four  hundred  yards,  advancing  eastward  but  twenty  or 
thirty. 

Thus  they  battled  on  till  the  sun  rose. 

"Now  we  shall  be  all  in  the  dark  again,"  said  poor  Robin- 
son, "here  comes  a  fog." 

"  Stop  Tom,"  said  George ;  "  oughtn't  we  to  make  this  good 
before  we  go  on?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"We  have  come  right  by  the  star  so  far,  have  we  not?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  let  us  bark  fifty  of  these  trees  for  a  mark.  I  have 
seen  that  varmint  Jacky  do  that." 

"A  capital  idea,  George ;  out  with  our  knives  —  here  goes." 

"  No  breakfast  to-day,  Tom." 

"No,  George,  nor  dinner  either  till  we  are  out  of  the 
wood." 

These  two  poor  fellows  walked  and  ran  and  crept  and 
struggled  all  day,  sometimes  hoping,  sometimes  desponding. 
At  last  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  their  bellies  gnawed 
with  hunger,  their  clothes  torn  to  rags,  their  skin  bleeding, 
they  came  out  upon  some  trees  with  the  bark  stripped.  They 
gave  one  another  a  look  that  words  can  hardly  paint.  They 
were  the  trees  they  had  barked  twelve  hours  ago ! 

The  men  stood  silent  —  neither  cared  to  tell  the  other  all  he 
felt  —  for  now  there  crept  ovBr  these  two  stout  bosoms  a 
terrible  chill,  the  sense  of  a  danger  new  to  them  in  ezperiencei 
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but  not  new  in  report.  They  had  heard  of  settlers  and  others 
who  had  been  lost  in  the  fatal  labyrinth  of  the  Australian  bush, 
and  now  they  saw  how  easily  it  might  be  true- 

"We  may  as  well  sit  down  here  and  rest;  we  shall  do  no 
good  till  night.    What,  are  you  in  pain,  George?" 

"Yes,  Tom,  a  little:" 

"Where?" 

"  Something  gnaws  my  stomach  like  an  adder." 

"Oh,  that  is  the  soldier's  gripes"  said  Tom  with  a  ghastly 
attempt  at  a  jest.  "Poor  George ! "  said  he  kindly,  "I  dare  say 
you  never  knew  what  it  was  to  go  tWenty-four  hoxirs  without 
food  before?" 

"  Never  in  my  life  Tom." 

"  Well ,  I  have ,  and  Fll  tell  you  the  only  thing  to  do :  when 
you  can't  fill  the  bread-basket  —  shut  it  Go  to  sleep  till  the 
Southern  Cross  comes  out  again." 

"What,  sleep  in  our  dripping  clothes?" 

"No,  we  will  make  a  roaring  fire  with  these  strips  of  bark; 
they  are  dry  as  tinder  by  now." 

A  pyre  four  feet  high  was  raised,  the  strips  being  laid  from 
north  to  south  and  east  to  west  alternately,  and  they  dried  their 
blankets  ^d  warmed  their  smoking  bodies. 

"George,  I  have  got  two  cigars;  they  must  last  us  two 
days." 

"  Oh,  Fm  no  great  smoker  —  keep  them  for  your  own  com- 
fort." 

Bobinson  wore  a  sad  smile. 

"We  can't  afford  to  smoke  them;  this  is  to  chew;  it  is  not 
food  George ,  but  it  keeps  the  stomach  from  eating  itself.  We 
must  do  the  best  for  our  lives  we  can  for  Susan's  sake." 

"Give  it  me,  Tom;  I'll  chew  it,  and  thank  you  kindly. 
You  are  a  wise  companion  in  adversity ,  Tom ;  it  is  a  great  grief 
to  me  that  I  have  brought  you  into  this  trouble,  looking  for 
what  I  know  you  think  is  a  mare's  nest  as  the  saying  is." 

"Don't  talk  so,  George.  True  pals  like  you  and  me  never 
reproach  one  another.  They  stand  and  fall  together  like  men. 
The  fire  is  warm ,  George  —  that  is  one  comfort." 
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"  The  fire  is  well  enough ,  but  there's  nothing  down  at  it.  Fd 
give  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  mutton  chop." 

The  Mends  sat  like  sacrifices  by  the  fire  and  chewed  their 
cigars  in  silence,  with  foreboding  hearts.  After  a  while,  as  the 
heat  laid  hold  of  him,  George  began  to  dose.  Kobinson  felt 
inclined  to  do  the  same :  but  the  sense  that  perhaps  a  human 
enemy  might  be  near  caused  him  to  fight  against  sleep  in  this 
exposed  locality;  so  whenever  his  head  bobbed  down  he  lifted 
it  sharply  and  forced  his  eyes  open.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that,  looking  up ,  he  saw  set  as  it  were  in  a  frame  of 
leaves  a  hideous  countenance  glaring  at  him;  it  was  painted  in 
circular  lines,  red,  blue  and  white. 

"  Get  up  George  "  roared  Robinson ;  "  they  are  upon  lis ! " 

And  both  men  were  on  their  feet,  revolvers  pointed.  The 
leaves  parted  and  out  came  this  diabolical  face  which  they  had 
never  seen  before,  but  with  it  a  figure  they  seemed  to  know  and 
a  harsh  cackle  they  instantly  recognised,  and  it  sounded  like 
music  to  them. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Jacky,"  cried  George,  "who'd have  thought 
it  was  you!  Well,  you  are  a  godsend!  Good  afternoon.  Oh 
Jacky!  — howd'yedo?" 

"  Jacky  not  Jacky  now,  cos  mn  a  good  deal  angry  and  paint 
war.  Kidingalunga  berywelltanku"  (he  always  took  these  four 
words  for  one).  Now  I  go  fetch  white  fellow;"  and  he  dis- 
appeared. 

"Who  is  he  going  to  fetch?  is  it  the  one  that  was  fol- 
lowing us?" 

"No  doubt  Then  Tom,  it  was  not  an  enemy  after 
aU!" 

Jacky  came  back  with  Jem',  who ,  at  sight  of  them  alive  and 
well,  burst  into  extravagances.  He  waved  his  hat  round  his 
head  several  times  and  then  flung  it  into  a  tree;  then  danced  a 
pas  seul  consisting  of  steps  not  one  of  them  known  at  the  opera- 
house,  and  chanted  a  song  of  triumph  the  words  of  which  were 
B.i  tol  de  riddy  iddy  dol,  and  the  ditty  naught;  finally  he  shook 
hands  with  both. 

"Never  say  die!" 
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"Well,  that  is  hearty!  and  how  thoughtful  of  hhn  to  come 
after  us ,  and  above  all  to  bring  Jacky ! " 

"  That  it  was  "  replied  George.  "Jem "  said  he  with  feeling, 
"I  don't  know  but  what  you  have  saved  two  men's  lives." 

"If  I  don't  it  shan't  be  my  fault,  farmer." 

George,  "Oh,  Jacky,  I  am  so  hungry!  I  have  been 
twenty-four  hours  without  food." 

Kalingalhnga.  "You  stupid  fellow  to  go  widout  food,  al- 
ways a  good  deal  food  in  bush." 

George.  "Is  there?  then  for  heaven's  sake  go  and  get  us 
some^ofit." 

Kalingaluga.    "No  need  go,  food  here." 

He  stepped  up  to  the  very  tree  against  which  George  was 
standing,  showed  him  an  excrescence  on  the  bark,  made  two 
clean  cuts  with  his  tomahawk,  pulled  out  a  huge  white  worm 
and  offered  it  George.  George  turned  from  it  in  disgust,  the 
wild  chief  grinned  superior  and  ate  it  himself,  and  smacked  his 
lips  with  infinite  gusto. 

Meantime  his  quick  eye  had  caught  sight  of  something  else. 
"A  good, deal  dinner  in  di^  tree,"  said  he,  and  he  made  the 
white  men  observe  some  slight  scratches  on  the  bark.  "Possum 
claws  go  up  tree."  Then  he  showed  them  that  there  were  no 
marks  with  the  claw  reversed,  a  clear  proof  the  emimal  had  not 
come  down.    "Possum  in  tree." 

The  white  men  looked  up  into  the  bare  tree  with  a  mixture 
of  wonder  and  incredulity.  Jacky  cut  steps  with  his  tomahawk 
and  went  up  the  main  stem,  which  was  short,  and  then  up  a 
fork,  one  out  of  about  twelve ,  among  all  these  he  jumped  about 
like  a  monkey  till  he  found  one  that  was  hollow  at  the  top. 

"Throw Kalingalunga  a  stone,  den  he  find  possum  a  good 
deal  quick." 

They  could  not  find  a  stone  for  their  lives ,  so  being  hungry 
Bobinson  threw  a  small  nugget  of  gold  he  had  in  his  pocket. 
Jacky  caught  it,  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the  hollow  fork  and  let  it 
cfefOp.  Listening  keenly  his  fine  ear  heard  the  nugget  go  down 
th6  fork,  striking  the  wood  first  one  side  then  another,  and  then 
at  a  certain  part  sound  no  more.    Down  he  slips  to  that  silent 
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part,  makes  a  deep  cut  with  his  tomahawk  just  above  the  spot, 
thrusts  in  his  hand  and  pulls  out  a  large  opossum,  yelling  and 
scratching  and  emitting  a  delicious  scent  in  an  agony  of  fear. 
The  tomahawk  soon  silenced  him  and  the  carcass  fell  among 
the  applauding  whites.  Now  it  was  Robinson's  turn ,  he  carved 
the  raw  animal  for  greater  expedition ,  and  George  helped  him 
to  wrap  each  limb  and  the  carcass  in  a  thin  covering  of  clay. 
Thus  prepared  it  was  thrust  into  the  great  pile  of  burning 
ashes. 

"Look  yonder,  dol  look  at  that  Jem!  Why  Jem  what  are 
you  up  to  patrolling  like  a  sentinel  out  there?" 

"Never  you  heed  Jem^'*  was  the  dry  reply;  "you  mind  the 
roast  captain,  and  Til  mind  —  my  business,"  and  Jem  continued 
to  parade  up  and  down  with  his  gun  cocked  and  his  eye  piercing 
the  wood. 

To  Robinson's  repeated  and  uneasy  enquiries  what  meant 
this  pantomime  Jem  persisted  in  returning  no  answer  but  this, 
"You  want  your  dinner,  captain;  eat  your  dinner  and  then  I'll 
hoffer  a  hobservation:  meantime  as  these  woods  are  queer 
places  a  little  hextra  caution  is  no  sin." 

The  pie  dishes  were  now  drawn  out  of  the  ashes  and  broken, 
and  the  meat  baked  with  all  its  juices  was  greedily  devoured, 
"  It  tastes  like  a  rabbit  stuffed  with  peppermint"  said  George  — 
"  and  uncommon  nice  it  is.    Now  I  am  another  man." 

"  So  am  I ;  Jacky  for  ever  1 " 

"Now  Jem  I  have  dined:  your  story  if  you  please.  Why  are 
you  here?  for  you  are  a  good  fellow  but  you  haven't  got  gump- 
tion enough  to  say  to  yourself,  *  These  two  will  get  lost  in  the 
bush,  I'll  take  Jacky  and  pidl  them  out' " 

"You  are  right  captain,  that  wasn't  the  way  at  all,  and  since 
your  belly  is  full  and  your  courage  up ,  you  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
my  story  better  than  you  could  afore." 

"Yes ,  so  let  us  have  it;"  and  Robinson  leaned  back  luxuri- 
ously, being  filled  and  wanned. 

"First  and  foremost"  commenced  this  artful  narrator, "there 
is  a  chap  prowling  in  this  wood  at  the  present  time  with  a 
double-barelled  gun  to  blow  out  your  brains  captain." 
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"The  devil"  cried  Robinson  starting  to  his  feet 

"And  yours  farmer." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  George  without  moving. 

"That  iswhat  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  That  Mary  M'Dogherty 
came  crying  to  my  tent  all  through  the  snow..  *What  is  up?' 
says  I ;  says  she,  *  Murder  is  up.'  Then  she  told  me  her  cousin, 
an  Irish  boy,  was  at  Sevan's  store  and  he  heard  some  queer  talk, 
and  he  looked  through  a  chink  in  the  wall  and  saw  two  rascals 
putting  their  heads  together,  and  he.  soon  made  out  they  were 
driving  a  bargain  to  rob  you  two.  One  was  to  do  it,  the  other 
was  a  egging  him  on.  *  I  must  have  fifty  pounds  first,'  says  this 
one:  *Why?'  says  the  other.  *  Because  he  has  been  and 
locked  my  pal  up  that  was  to  be  in  it  with  me.' " 

"  Ah  1 "  cried  Robinson.  "  Go  on  Jem  —  there  is  a  clue  any 
way." 

"  *I  have  got  a  thicker  one  behind.'  Says  the  other,  'Agreed ! 
when  will  you  have  it?'  *  Why  now,'  says  t'other.  Then  this 
one  gave  him  a  note.  Pat  couldn't  see  that  it  was  a  fifty',  but 
no  doubt  it  was,  but  he  saw  the  man  take  it  and  put  it  in  a  little 
tin  box  and  shove  it  in  his  bosom." 

"^That  note  was  the  price  of  blood  "  said  Robinson,  "  Oh  the 
black-hearted  villains.  Tell  me  who  they  were  that  is  all;  tell 
me  but  who  they  were." 

"The  boy  didn't  know." 

"There!  itis  always  so.    The  fools!  they  never  know." 

"  Stop  a  bit  captain ,  there  is  a  clue  (your  own  word)." 

"Ay!  and  what  is  the  clue?" 

"As  soon  as  ever  the  note  was  safe  in  his  bosom  he  says ,  'I 
sold  you  blind  mate;  I'd  have  given  fifty  sooner  than  not  done 
this  job.  Look  here ! '  says  he ,  *  I  have  sworn  to  have  a  life  for 
each  of  these ,'  and  captain ,"  said  Jem  suddenly  lowering  his 
voice,  "with  that  it  seems  he  held  up  his  right  hand." 

"Well,  yes!  yes!  eh!" 

"And  there  were  two  fingers  a  missing  on  it." 

"Ah!" 

"Now  those  two  fingers  are  the  ones  you  chopped  off  with 
your  cutlass  the  night  when  the  tent  was  attacked." 
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"Why  Tom,  what  is  this?  you  never  told  me  of  this"  cried 
George. 

"  And  which  they  are  in  my  pocket." 

"In  your  pocket,"  said  George ,  drawing'  away  from  him. 

"Ay,  farmer!  wrapped  up  in  silver  paper,  and  they  shall 
never  leave  my  pocket  till  I  have  fitted  them  on  the  man,  and 
seen  him  hung  or  shot  with  them  two  pickers  and  stealers  tied 
round  his  blood-thirsty,  mercenairy,  aass-aassinating  nedc, 
say  that  I  said  it." 

George,    "Jacky,  showus  the  way  out  of  this  wood." 

Kalingalunga  boWed  assent,  but  he  expressed  a  wish  to  take 
with  him  some  of  the  ashes  of  the  wambiioa.  George  helped 
him. 

Bobinson  drew  Jem  aside,  "You  shouldn't  have  mentioned 
that  before  George ;  you  have  disgusted  him  properly." 

"Oh,  hang  him!  he  needn't  be  so  squeamish;  why,  Fve 
had  'em  salt  — ^ 

"There,  there!  drop  it  Jem,  do!" 

"  Captain !  are  you  going  to  let  them  take  us  out  of  the  wood 
before  we  have  hunted  it  for  that  scoundrel?" 

"  Yes  I  am.  Look  here,  Jem,  we  are  four  and  he  is  one,  but 
a  double-barrelled  gun  is  an  awkward  enemy  in  a  daik  wood. 
No  Jem,  we  will  out-wit  him  to  the  last.  We  will  dear  the  wood 
and  get  back  to  the  camp.  He  doesn't  know  we  have  got  a  clue 
to  him.  He  will  come  back  without  fear,  and  we  will  nail  him 
with  the  fifty  pound  note  upon  him ;  and  then  —  Jack  Ketch." 

The  whole  party  was  now  on  the  move ,  led  by  l^alingalunga 
bearing  the  sacred  ashes. 

"What  on  earth  is  he  going  to  do  with  them?" 

The  chief  heard  this  query,  and  looking  back  said  gravely, 
"  He  take  them  to  *Milmeridien,'"  and  the  party  followed  Jacky, 
who  twisted  and  zig-zagged  about  the  bush,  till  at  last  he 
brought  them  to  a  fairy  spot,  whose  existence  in  that  rugged 
wood  none  of  them  had  dreamed  possible.  It  was  a  long  open 
glade,  meandering  like  a  river  between  two  deep  irregular 
fringes  of  the  drooping  acacia,  and  another  lovely  tree  which  I 
only  know  by  its  uncouth,  unmelodious,  scientiuncolar  name — 
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the  eucalyptus.    This  tree  as  well  as  the  drooping  acacia  leaned 
over  the  ground  with  long  leaves  like  dishevelled  hair. 

Kalingalimga  paused  at  the  brink  and  said  to  his  companions 
in  a  low  awe-struck  voice  -^  "  Milmeridien.** 

The  glade  was  full  of  graves,  some  of  them  &esh,  glittering 
with  bright  red  earth  imder  the  cool  green  acacias,  others  richly 
veiled  with  golden  moss  more  or  less  according  to  their  age; 
and  in  the  recesses  of  the  grove  peeped  smoother  traces  of  mor- 
tality, mossy  mounds  a  thousand  years  old,  and  others  far  more 
ancient  still,  now  mere  excrescences  of  green,  known  to  be 
graves  only  by  the  light  of  that  immense  gradation  of  times  and 
dates  and  epochs. 

The  floor  of  the  open  glade  was  laid  out  as  a  vast  parterre  — 
each  grave  a  little  flower-bed,  round,  square,  oval,  or  rhom- 
boid; and. all  round  each  bed  flowed  in  fine  and  graceful  curves 
little  paths  too  narrow  for  a  human  foot.  Fnmeval  tradition 
had  placed  them  there  that  spirits  might  have  free  passage  to 
'  visit  all  the  mighty  dead.  For  here  reposed  no  vulgar  corpses. 
Here ,  their  heads  near  the  surface,  but  their  feet  deep  in  earth, 
sat  the  great  hunters  and  warriors  of  every  age  of  the  race  of 
Kalingalunga,  once  a  great  nation,  though  now  a  failing  tribe. 
They  sat  there  this  mttny  a  day,  their  wec^ons  in  their  hands, 
ready  to  start  up  whenever  the  great  signal  should  come,  and 
hunt  once  more  but  without  fatigue  in  woods  boundless  as  the 
sea,  and  with  bodily  frames  no  longer  mortal  to  knock  and  be 
knocked  on  the  head,  ad  infinitum.  « 

Simple  and  benign  creed  1 

A  cry  of  delight  burst  from  the  white  men,  and  they  were 
going  to  spread  themselves  over  the  garden  of  the  dead. 

The  savage  checked  them  with  horror. 

"  No  body  walk  there  while  him  alive ,"  said  he.  "  Now  you 
follow  me  and  not  speak  any  words  at  all,  or  Kalingalunga  will 
leave  you  in  the  bush.  —  Hush  1 " 

The  savage  paused,  that  even  the  echo  of  his  remonstrance 
might  die  well  away  before  he  traversed  the  garden.  He  then 
bowed  his  head  down  upon  his  breast  in  a  set  manner, 
and    so    remained    quiet    a    few    seconds.      In   that   same 
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attitude  he  started  and  walked  slowly  by  the  verge  of  the  glade, 
keeping  carefully  clear  of  the  graves,  and  never  raising  his 
head.  About  half-way  he  stopped  and  reverently  scattered  the 
ashes  of  the  wambiloa  upon  three  graves  that  lay  near  the  edge, 
then  forward  —  silent,  downcast,  reverential. 

"Mors  omnibus  est  communis ! "  The  white  men,  even  down 
to  Jem,  understood  and  sympathized  with  Kalingalunga.  In 
this  garden  of  the  dead  of  all  ages  they  felt  their  common  huma- 
nity, and  followed  their  black  brother  silent  and  awe-struck: 
melted  too  by  the  sweet  and  sacred  sorrow  of  this  calm  scene : 
for  here  death  seemed  to  relax  his  frown,  and  the  dead  but  to 
rest  from  trouble  and  toil,  mourned  by  gentle  tender  trees ;  and 
in  truth  it  was  a  beautiful  thought  of  these  savage  men  to  have 
given  their  dead  for  companions  those  rare  and  drooping  aca^ 
cias ,  that  bowed  themselves  and  loosed  their  hair  so  like  fair 
women  abandoned  to  sorrow  over  the  beloved  and  dead,  and 
night  and  morning  swept  with  their  dewy  eye-lashes  the  pillows 
of  the  brave.  Requiescant  in  pace !  —  resurgant  in  pacem !  For 
I  wish  them  better  than  thc?y  wished  themselves. 

After  Milmeridien  came  a  thick  scrub,  through  which  Kalin- 
galunga tracked  his  way  —  and  then  a  loud  hurrah  burst  from 
all,  for  they  were  free  —  the  net  was  broken.  There  were  the 
mountains  before  them  and  the  gaunt  wood  behind  them  at  last. 
The  native  camp  was  visible  two  miles  distant,  and  thither  the 
party  ran  and  found  food  and  fires  in  abimdance.  Black  sentinels 
were  set  at  such  distances  as  to  render  a  surprise  impossibie,and 
the  travellers  were  invited  to  sleep  and  forget  all  their  troubles. 
Robinson  and  Jem  did  sleep,  and  George  would  have  been  glad 
to ,  and  tried  but  was  prevented  by  an  unfortunate  incident  — 
les  enfans  terribles  found  out  his  infirmity,  viz.  that  nothing 
they  could  do  would  make  him  hit  them.  So  half  a  dozen  little 
rascals,  potter  bellied  than  you  can  conceive,  climbed  up  and 
down  George ,  sticking  in  their  twenty  claws  like  squirrels ,  and 
teeling  like  cold  slippery  slugs.  Thus  was  sleep  averted ,  until 
a  merciful  gin  hearing  the  man's  groans  came  and  cracked  two 
or  three  of  these  little  black  pots  with  a  waddie  or  club ,  so  then 
George  got  leave  to  sleep,  and  just  as  he  was  dozing  off,  ting, 
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tong,  ti  tong,  long,  tong  came  a  fearful  drumming  of  parch- 
ment. A  corroboree  or  native  dance  was  beginning.  No  more 
sleep  till  that  was  over  —  so  all  hands  turned  out.  A  space  was 
cleared  in  the  wood ,  women  stood  on  both  sides  with  flaming 
boughs  and  Uirew  a  bright  red  light  upon  a  particular  portion  of 
that  space,  the  rest  was  dark  as  pitch.  Time,  midnight.  When 
the  white  men  came  up ,  the  dancing  had  not  began.  Kalinga- 
lunga  was  singing  a  preHmmary  war  song. 

George  had  picked  up  some  of  the  native  language ,  and  he 
explained  to  the  other  that  Jacky  was  singing  about  some  great 
battle ,  near  the  Wurra-Gurra  River. 

"The  Wurra-Gurra  I  why  that  is  where  we  first  found 
gold." 

"Why,  of  course  it  is!  and  —  yes  I  I  thought  so !  ** 

"Thought  what?" 

"It  is  our  battle  he  is  describing." 

"  Which  of  *em?  —  we  live  in  hot  water." 

"The  one  before  Jem  was  our  friend.  What  is  he  singing? 
Oh,  come!  that  is  over-doing  it  Jacky  1  Why,  Jem!  he  is 
telling  them  he  killed  you  on  the  spot." 

"rU  punch  his  head  I" 

"No!  take  it  easy"  said  Eobinson;  "he  is  a  poet ;  this  is 
what  they  call  poetical  license." 

"Lie  without  sense  I  call  it  —  when  here  is  the  man." 

"  Ting  tong  I  ting  tong !  tong !  — ' 
1  slew  hint—  1*©  fell  —  by  the  Wurra-Gurra  River. 
I  slew  him !  —  ting  tong !   he  fell  —  ting  tong ! 
By  the  Wurra-Gurra  River  —  ting  ting  tong !  '* 

This  line  Jacky  repeated  at  least  forty  times ;  but  he  evaded 
monotony  by  the  following  simple  contrivance  — 

"  I  slew  him ;  he  fell ,  by  the  Wurra-Gurra  River  —  ting  tong  I 
/  slew  him;  he  fell,  by  the  Wurra-Gurra  River. 
I  slew  him;  he  fell,  by  the  Wwrra-Gurra  River," 

with  similar  changes ,  and  then  back  again. 
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One  of  our  own  savages  saved  a  great  poet  &om  monotony 
by  similar  means  :*  very  good  of  him. 

And  now  the  gins  took  up  the  tune  without  the  words,  and 
the  dance  began  to  it  First  two  figures  ghastly  with  white  paint 
came  bounding  like  Jacks-in-the-box  out  of  the  gloom  into  the 
red  light,  and  danced  gracefully  —  then  one  more  popped  out 
—  then  another,  at  set  intervals  of  time  —  then  another,  all 
painted  differently  —  and  swelled  the  dance  by  degrees;  and 
still  as  the  dance  grew  in  numbers,  the  musicians  sang  and 
drummed  louder  and  faster  by  well-planned  gradations,  and  the 
motion  rose  in  intensity,  till  they  all  warmed  into  the  terrible 
savage  corroboree  jump,  legs  striding  wide,  head  turned  over 
one  shoulder,  the  eyes  glaring  with  fiendish  intensity  in  one  di- 
rection, the  arms  both  raised  and  grasping  waddies  and  boo- 
merangs —  till  at  last  they  worked  up  to  such  a,  gallop  of  fierce  ^ 
buck-like  leaps  that  there  was  a  jump  for  each  beat  of  the  music. 
Now  they  were  in  four  lines ,  and  as  the  figures  in  the  front  line 
jumped  to  the  right,  each  keeping  his  distance  to  a  hair,  the 
second  line  jumped  to  the  left,  the  third  to  the  right,  and  the 
fourth  to  the  left. 

The  twinkle  and  beauty  and  s}inmetry  of  this  was  admirable, 
and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  not  only  were  the  savages  now 
wrought  up  to  frenzy  at  this  climax  of  the  dance,  but  the  wonder- 
ful magnetic  influence  these  children  of  Nature  have  learned  to 
create  and  launch  in  the  corroboree  so  stirred  the  white  men's 
blood ,  that  they  went  half  mad  too ,  and  laughed  and  shouted 
and  danced ,  and  could  hardly  help  flinging  themselves  among 
the  mad  fiends ,  and  j  umping  and  yelling  with  them ;  and  when 
the  jump  was  at  its  fiercest  and  quickest  and  the  great  frenzy 
boiling  over,  these  cunning  artists  brought  it  to  a  dead  stop 
sharp  upon  the  climax —  and  all  was  still. 

In  another  minute  they  were  all  snoring;  but  George  and 

*  The  elder  Sheridan,  who  nsed  to  teach  his  papiU  to  thresh  dead 
Dryden  oat  thas :  — 

None  bat  the  brave, 
*     None  bat  the  brave  , 

None  but  the  brave  —  deserve  the  fair* 
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Robinson  often  started  in  their  slumbers  dreaming  they  saw  the 
horrid  figures  —  the  skeletons ,  lizards,  snakes,  tartan  shawls, 
and  whitened  fiends,  the  whole  lot  blazing  at  the  eyes  and  mouth 
like  white  bude-lights ,  come  boimding  one  ajEter  another  out  of 
the  black  night  into  the  red  torchlight,  and  then  go  striding  and 
jiunping  and  lurid  and  raging  and  bucking  and  prancing,  cmd 
scattering  battle  and  song  and  joy  and  rage  and  inspiration  and 
stark-staring  phrenzy  all  around. 

They  awoke  at  daylight  rather  cold ,  and  found  piles  of  snow 
upon  their  blankets,  and  the  lizards  and  skeletons  and  imps  and 
tartan  shawls  deteriorated.  The  snow  had  melted  on  their 
bodies,  and  the  colours  had  all  run  —  some  of  them  away. 
Quid  multa?  we  all  know  how  beauties  look  when  the  sun 
breaks  on  them  after  a  ball. 

They  asked  for  Jacky ;  to  their  great  chagrin  he  was  not  to 
be  found.  They  waited  getting  crossw  and  crosser  till  nine 
o'clock,  and  then  out  comes  my  lord  from  the  wood,  walking  to- 
wards them  with  his  head  down  on  his  bosom,  the  picture  of  woe 
—  the  milmeridian  movement  over  again. 

"There !  don't  let  us  scold  him"  said  George,  "I  am  sure  he 
has  lost  a  relation ,  or  maybe  a  dear  Mend ,  anyway  I  hope  it  is 
not  his  sweetheart  —  poor  Jacky.  Well,  Jacky !  I  am  glad  you 
have  washed  your  face,  now  I  know  you  again.  You  can't  think 
how  much  better  -you  look  in  your  own  face  than  painted  up  in 
that  imreasonable  way ,  like  —  like  —  like  —  I  dono-what-all." 

"Like  something  between  a  devil  and  a  rainbow,"  suggested 
Robinson. 

" But  what  is  wrong?"  asked  George,  kindly.  " I  am  almost 
afraid  to  ask  though  I " 

Encouraged  by  the  tone  of  sympathy  the  affiicted  chief 
pointed  to  his  face,  sighed,  and  said  — 

"Kalingalunga paint  war,  and  now  Kalingal^nga  wash  um 
face  and  not  kill  anybody  first  Kalingahinga  Jacky  again ,  and 
show  you  white  place  in  um  hill  a  good  deal  soon." 

And  the  amiable  heathen  cleared  up  a  little  at  the  prospect 
of  serving  George,  whom  he  loved  —  aboriginally. 

Jem  remained  with  the  natives  upon  some  frivolous  pretence. 
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His  real  hope  was  to  catch  the  ruffian  vrhom  he  secretly  believed 
to  be  still  in  the  wood.  "He  is  like  enough  to  creep  out  this 
way"  thought  Jem,  "  and  then  —  won't  I  nail  him ! " 

In  half  an  hour  they  were  standing  under  the  spot  whose 
existence  Robinson  had  so  often  doubted. 

"Well  George,  you  painted  it  true;  it  really  is  a  river  of 
quartz  running  between  those  two  black  rocks.  And  that  you 
think  is  the  home  of  the  gold,  eh?'* 

"  Well,  I  do  I  Look  here,  Tom  I  look  at  this  great  large  heap 
of  quartz  boulders,  all  of  different  sizes;  they  have  all  rolled 
down  here  out  of  that  river  of  quartz." 

"Why  of  course  they  have !  who  doubts  that?" 

"Many  is  the  time  I  have  sat  gn  that  green  mound  where 
Jacky  is  sitting  now,  and  eaten  my  bread  and  cheese." 

"I  dare  say  I  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?  what  are  we 
to  do?  Are  we  to  go  up  the  rock,  and  peck  into  that  mass  of 
quartz?" 

"  Well,  I  think  it  is  worth  while." 

"Why,  it  would  be  like  biting  a  piece  out  of  the  world! 
Look  here,  Master  George,  we  can  put  your  notion  about  the 
home  of  the  gold  to  the  test  without  all  that  trouble." 

"As  how?" 

"You  own  all  these  quartz  stones  rolled  out  of  yon  river;  if 
so,  they  are  samples  of  it.  Ten  thousand  quartz  stones  is  quite 
sample  enough,  so  begin  and  turn  them  all  over,  examine  them 
—  break  them  if  you  like.  If  we  find  but  a  speck  of  gold  in  one 
of  them  I'll  believe  that  quartz  river  is  gold's  home  —  if  not,  it 
is  all  humbug  1" 

George  pulled  a  wry  face;  he  found  himself  pinned  to  his 
own  theory. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  own  the  sample  tells  us  what  is  in  the 
bam ;  so  now  I  am  vexed  for  bringing  you  here." 

"  Now  we  are  here,  give  it  a  fair  trial ;  let  us  set  to  and  break 
every  boulder  in  the  thundering  heap." 

They  went  to  work  and  picked  the  quartz  boulders;  full  two 
hours  they  worked,  and  by  this  time  they  had  made  a  consider- 
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able  heap  of  broken  quartz:  it  glittered  in  the  sun,  but  it  glit- 
tered white,  not  a  speck  of  yellow  came  to  light. 

George  was  vexed.  Robinson  grinned,  expecting  nothing 
he  was  not  disappointed.  Besides  he  was  winning  an  argument, 
and  we  all  like  to  turn  out  prophets.  Presently  a  little  cackle 
from  Jacky. 

"Ifindum!" 

"Find  what?"'  asked  Robinson,  without  looking  up. 

"A  good  deal  yellow  stone"  replied  Jacky,  with  at  least 
equal  composure. 

"Let  me  see  that"  said  George  with  considerable  curiosity 
and  they  both  went  to  Jacky. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  this  heap  of  quartz  stones  was  in  reality 
much  larger  than  they  thought,  only  the  greater  part  of  it  had 
been  overgrown  with  moss  and  patches  of  grass  a  few  centuries 
of  centuries  ago. 

Jacky,  seated  on  what  seemed  a  grassy  mound,  was  in  reality 
perched  upon  a  part  of  the  antique  heap ;  his  keen  eye  saw  a 
little  bit  of  yellow  protruding  through  the  moss,  and  he  was 
amusing  himself  clipping  it  with  his  tomahawk,  cutting  away  the 
moss  and  chipping  the  stone,  which  made  the  latter  glitter  more 
and  yellower. 

"  Hallo ! "  cried  George, "  this  looks  better." 

Robinson  went  on  his  knees  without  a  word. 

"It  is  all  right"  said  he  in  a  great  flutter,  "it  is  a  nugget  — 
and  a  good -sized  one  —  a  pound  weight  I  think.  Now  then, 
my  lad ,  out  you  come ,"  and  he  dug  his  fingers  under  it  to  jerk 
it  out. 

But  the  next  moment  he  gave  a  screech  and  looked  up 
amazed. 

"Why  this  is  the  point  of  the  nugget;  it  lies  the  other  w<iy, 
not  flat  George!  I  can't  move  it!  The  pick!  Oh  Lord!  oh 
Lord!    The  pick!  the  pick!" 

"Stand  clear"  shouted  George,  and  he  drove  the  point  of 
the  pick  down  close  by  the  prize,  then  he  pressed  on  the  handle 
—  "  Why  Tom,  it  is  jammed  some  how." 

"No,  it  is  not  jammed — it  is  its  own  weight  Why,  George !" 
It  i$  neoertoo  late  to  mend,  II.  18 
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"  Then,  Tom !  it  is  an  hundred  weight  if  it  is  an  ounce." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  cried  the  other  trembling  all  over;  "there 
is  no  such  thing  in  Nature." 

The  nugget  now  yielded  slowly  to  the  pressmre,  and  began 
to  come  up  into  the  world  agaiu  inch  by  inch  after  so  many 
thousand  years.  Of  comrse  before  it  could  come  all  out  the  soU 
must  open  first,  and  when  Robinson  glaring  down  saw  a  square 
foot  of  earth  part  and  gape  as  the  nugget  came  majestically  up, 
he  gave  another  cry  and  with  trembling  hands  laid  hold  of  the 
prize ,  and  pulled  and  tugged  and  rolled  it  on  to  the  clean  moss 
—  to  lift  it  was  not  so  easy.  They  fell  down  on  their  knees  by 
the  side  of  it  like  men  in  a  dream.  Such  a  thing  had  never  been 
seen  or  heard  of  —  a  hundredweight  of  quartz  and  gold,  and 
beautiful  as  it  was  great.  It  was  like  honeycomb ,  the  cells  of 
which  had  been  sliced  by  a  knife;  the  shining  metal  brimmed 
over  in  the  delicate  quartz  cells. 

They  lifted  it.  Yes,  full  a  hundredweight;  half  the  mass 
was  quartz,  but  four-fifths  of  the  weight  they  knew  must  be  gold. 
Then  they  jumped  up  and  each  put  a  foot  on  it,  and  shook  hands 
over  it. 

"Oh!  you  beauty"  cried  George,  and  he  went  on  his  knees 
and  kissed  it;  "that  is  not  because  you  are  gold,  but  because 
you  take  me  to  Susan.  Now ,  Tom ,  let  us  thank  heaven  for  its 
goodness  to  u6,  and  back  to  camp  this  very  day." 

"Ay!  but  stop,  we  must  wrap  it  in  our  wipes  or  we  shall 
never  get  back  alive.  The  very  honest  ones  would  turn  villains 
at  sight  of  it.    It  is  the  wonder  of  the  world." 

"I  see  my  Susan's  eyes  in  it,"  cried  George  in  rapture.  " Oh! 
Tom,  good  kind  honest  Tom,  shake  hands  over  it  once  more." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  rapture  a  horrible  thought  oc- 
curred. 

"Why  it  is  Jacky's"  said  George  faintly  "he  found  it." 

"Nonsense!  nonsense!"  cried  Tom  uneasily;  he  added, 
however,  "  but  1  am  afraid  one-third  of  it  is  —  pali  share,  white 
or  black." 

All  their  eyes  now  turned  uneasily  to  the  Aboriginal,  who 
lay  yawning  on  the  grass. 
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"  Jacky  give  him  you  George,"  said  this  worthy  savage  with 
superb  indifference:  he  added  with  a  yawn,  "What  for  you 
dance  corroboree  when  um  not  dark?  —  den  you  bite  yellow- 
stone,"  continued  this  original,  "den  you  red,  den  you  white, 
den  you  red  again,  all  because  we  pull  up  yellow-stone  —  all  dis 
a  good  deal  dam  ridiculous." 

"  So  'tis  Jacky,"  replied  Robinson  hastily,  "don't  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  yellow -stone ,  it  would  make  you  as  great  a 
fool  as  we  are.  Now  show  us  the  shortest  cut  back  home  through 
the  bush." 

At  the  native  camp  they  fell  in  with  Jem.  The  monstrous 
nugget  was  too  heavy  to  conceal  from  his  shrewd  eye ,  so  they 
showed  it  him.  The  sight  of  it  almost  knocked  him  down.  Ro- 
binson told  him  where  they  found  it,  and  advise'd  Jem  to  go  and 
look  for  another.  Alas  I  the  great  nugget  already  made  him 
wish  one  friend  away.    But  Jem  said 

"  No,  I  will  see  you  safe  through  the  bush  first." 

CHAPTER  XXXYin. 

All  this  time  two  persons  in  the  gold  mine  were  upon  thorns 
of  expectation  and  doubt  —  brutus  and  Peter  Crawley.  George 
and  Robinson  did  not  return,  but  no  more  did  Black  WUl. 
What  bad  happened?  Had  the  parties  come  into  collision?  and 
if  so  with  what  result?  Kthe  friends  had  escaped  why  had  they 
never  been  heard  of  since.  If  on  the  other  hand  Will  had  come 
off  conqueror  why  had  he  never  re-appeared?  At  last  brutus 
arrived  at  a  positive  conviction  that  Black  Will  had  robbed  and 
probably  murdered  the  men,  and  was  skulking  somewhere  with 
their  gold,  thereby  defrauding  him  his  pal;  however  he  kept 
this  to  himself,  and  told  Crawley  that  he  feared  Will  had  come 
to  grief,  so  he  would  go  well  armed  and  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  whether  he  could  help  him.  So  he  started  for  the  bush 
well  armed.  Now  his  real  object  1  blush  to  say  was  to  murder 
Black  Will,  and  rob  him  of  the  spoils  of  George  and  Ro- 
binson. 

Wicked  as  these  men  of  violence  had  been  six  months  ago, 

18* 
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gold  and  Crawley  had  made  th^n  worse,  ayet  much  worse. 
Crawley  indeed  had  never  openly  urged  any  of  them  to  so  deep 
a  crime  as  murder,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  psychological 
fact  that  this  reptile  contrived  to  deceive  itself  into  thinking 
that  it  had  stopped  short  of  crime's  utmost  limits;  to  he  sure  it 
had  tempted  and  bribed  and  urged  men  to  robbery  under  cir- 
cumstances that  were  almost  sure  to  lead  to  murder,  but  still 
murder  might  not  occur;. meantime  it  had  openly  discounten- 
anced that  crime,  and  checked  the  natural  proclivity  of  brutus 
a^d  Black  Will  towards  deeds  of  blood. 

Self-deception  will  probably  cease  at  the  first  blast  of  the 
archangel's  trumpet:  but  what  human  heart  will  part  with  it  till 
then?  The  circumstances,  under  which  a  human  being  could 
not  excuse  or  delude  or  justify  himself,  have  never  yet  occurred 
in  the  huge  annals  of  crime.  Prejudice  apart,  Crawley's  moral 
position  behind  brutus  and  Black  Will  seems  to  bear  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  that  which  holy  writ  assigns  to  the  great 
enemy  of  man.  That  personage  luiocks  out  nobody's  brains, 
cuts  nobody's  throat  —  never  was  guilty  of  such  brutality  since 
the  world  was,  but  he  finds  some  thorough  egotist,  and  whispers 
how  the  egotism  of  his  passions  or  his  interest  may  be  gratified 
by  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature.  The  egotist  listens  and 
blood  fiows. 

Brutus  and  Black  Will  had  both  suffered  for  their  crimes. 
Brutus  had  been  nailed  by  Carlo,  twice  gil^beted,  and  the  bridge 
of  his  nose  broken  once.  Black  Will  had  been  mutilated  and 
Walker  nearly  drowned,  but  "the  close  contriver  of  all  harms" 
had  kept  out  of  harm's  way.  Violence  had  never  recoiled  on 
him  who  set  it  moving.  For  all  that,  Crawley,  1  must  inform  the 
reader,  was  not  entirely  prosperous.  He  had  his  little  troubles 
too,  whether  warnings  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  path,  or 
punishments  of  his  vices,  or  both,  I  can't  say. 

Thus  it  was.  Mr.  Crawley  had  a  natural  love  of  spirits  with- 
out a  stomach  strong  enough  to  deal  with  them.  Wlien  be  got 
away  from  Mr.  Meadows  he  indulged  more  and  more,  and  for 
some  months  past  he  had  been  subject  to  an  unpleasant  pheno- 
menon that  arises  now  and  then  out  of  the  femes  of  liquor.    At 
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the  festhe  board ,  even  as  he  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips ,  the 
face  of  Crawley  would  often  be  seen  to  writhe  with  a  sort  of 
horror,  and  his  eyes  to  become  fixed  on  unseen  objects  and 
perspiration  to  gather  on  his  brow.  Then  such  as  were  not  in 
the  secret  would  jump  up  and  say,  "What  on  earth  is  the 
matter?"  and  look  feaffully  round  expecting  to  see  some  horrid 
sight  to  justify  that  look  of  horror  and  anguish,  but  Crawley,  his 
gla^y  eyes  still  fixed,  would  whimper  out  his  teeth  chattering 
and  clipping  the  words  —  "Oh,  ne-ne-nevermind,  its  o-o-only 
a  trifling  ap-pa-ritionl"  He  had  got  to  try  and  make  light  of  it, 
because  at  first  he  used  to  cry  out  and  point,  and  then  the  miners 
ran  out  and  left  him  alone  with  his  phantoms,  and  this  was 
terrible.  He  dreaded  solitude ;  he  schemed  against  it,  and  pro- 
vided against  it,  and  paid  fellows  to  bear  him  company  night 
and  day,  and  at  the  festive  board  it  was  one  thing  to  drink  his 
phantoms  neat  and  another  to  dilute  them  with  figures  of  flesh 
and  blood.    He  much  preferred  the  latter. 

At  first  his  supernatural  visitors  were  of  an  unfavourable  but 
not  a  ghastly  character. 

No.  1  was  a  judge  who  used  to  rise  through  the  floor,  and  sit 
half  in'and  half  out  of  the  wall,  with  a  tremendous  flow  of  horse- 
hair, a  furrowed  face,  a  vertical  chasm  between  the  temples,  and 
a  strike-me-off'-the-rolls  eye  gleaming  with  diabolical  fire  fixnn 
under  a  grey  shaggy  eyebrow. 

No.  2  was  a  policeman  who  came  in  through  the  window  and 
stood  imperturbable  all  in  blue,  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  and  a 
calm  eye  and  a  disagreeable  absence  of  effort  or  emotion  —  an 
inevitable  looking  policeman. 

But  as  Crawley  went  deeper  in  mme  and  brandy,  blood- 
boltered  figures,  erect  corpses  with  the  sickening  signs  of 
violence  in  every  conceivable  form,  used  to  come  and  blast  his 
sight  and  arrest  the  glass  on  its  way  to  his  lips ,  and  make  his 
songs  and  the  boisterous  attempts  at  mirth  of  his  withered  heart 
cKe  in  a  quaver  and  a  shiver  of  fear  and  despair.  And  at  this 
period  of  our  tale  these  horrors  had  made  room  for  a  phantom 
more  horrible  still  to  such  a  creature  as  Crawley.  The  air  would 
seem  to  thicken  into  sulphiureous  smoke  and  then  to  clear,  and 
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then  would  come  out  clearer  and  clearer^  more  and  more  awful, 
a  black  figure  with  hoofs  and  horns  and  tail,  eyes  like  red-hot 
carbuncles,  teeth  a  chevaux-de-Mse  of  white-hot  iron,  and  an 
appalling  grin.  * 

CHAPTEK  XXXrX. 

The  party,  consisting  of  Jacky,  J-em,  Robinson,  and  Geoi^, 
had  taraversed  about  one-half  the  bush,  when  a  great  heavy  crow 
came  wheeling  and  cackling  over  their  heads ,  and  then  joined  a 
number  more  who  were  now  seen  circling  over  a  gum-tree  some 
hundred  yards  distant 

^^  Let  us  go  and  see  what  that  is  ,*'  said  Jem. 

Jacky  grinned  and  led  the  way.  They  had  not  gone  very 
far  when  another  great  black  bird  rose  so  near  their  feet  as  to 
make  them  jump ,  and  peering  through  the  bushes  they  saw  a 
man  lying  on  his  back.  His  arm  was  thrown  in  an  easy  natural 
way  round  his  gun ,  but  at  a  second  glance  it  was  plain  the  man 
was  dead.  The  crows  had  ripped  his  clothes  to  ribands  with 
their  tremendous  beaks  and  lacerated  the  flesh  and  picked  out 
the  eyes. 

They  stepped  a  few  paces  from  this  sight.  There  was  no 
sign  of  violence  on  the  body. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Jem.  "How  did  he  come  by  his  end  I 
wonder?"  And  he  stretched  forward  and  peered  with  pity  and 
curiosity  mingled. 

"Lost  in  the  bush  I "  said  Robinson  very  solemnly.  And  he 
and  George  exchanged  a  meaning  look. 

"  What  is  that  for?"  said  George  angrily  to  Jacky  —  "  grin- 
ning in  sight  of  a  dead  body?" 

"White  fellow  stupid  fellow,"  was  all  Jacky's  reply. 

The  men  now  stepped  up  to  the  body  to  examine  it,  not  that 
they  had  much  hope  of  discovering  who  it  was,  but  still  they 
knew  it  was  their  duty  for  the  sake  of  his  kindred  to  try  and  find 
out. 

*  Th«  god  Pan  oolonred  black  by  the  early  Cbrigtiaiia. 
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George ,  overcoming  a  natural  repugnance ,  examined  the 
pockets.  He  found  no  papers.  He  found  a  knife ,  but  no  name 
was  cut  in  the  handle.  In  the  man's  bosom  he  found  a  small 
metal  box,  but  just  as  he  was  taking  it  out  Jem  gave  a  hallo  I 

"I  think  I  know  him'*  cried  Jem.  "There  is  no  mistaking 
that  crop  of  black  hair ;  it  is  my  old  captain  Black  Will." 

"You  don't  say  so.  What  could  he  be  doing  here  without 
his  party?" 

"Anything  in  the  box  George?"  asked  Robinson. 

"Nothing  but  a  little  money.  Here  is  a  sovereign  —  look. 
And  here  is  a  bank-note." 

"  A  five-pound  note  ?  " 

"Yes  —  no;  it  is  more  than  that  a  good  deal.  It  is  for  fifty 
pounds  Tom." 

"What?" 

"A  fifty-pound  note  I  tell  you." 

"Jem!" 

"Captain!" 

A  most  expressive  look  was  exchanged  between  these  two, 
and  by  one  impulse  they  both  seized  the  stock  of  the  gun  that 
was  in  the  dead  man's  hand.  They  lifted  it,  and  yes  — two 
fingers  were  wanting  on  the  right  hand. 

"Come  away  from  that  fellow,"  cried  Robinson  to  George. 
"Let  him  lie." 

George  looked  up  in  some  wonder.  Robinson  pointed 
sternly  to  the  dead  hand  in  silence.  George  by  the  light  of  the 
other  men's  faces  saw  it  all  —  and  recoiled  with  a  natural 
movement  of  repugnance  as  from  a  dead  snake.  There  was  a 
breathless  silence — and  every  eye  bent  upon  this  terrible  enemy 
lying  terrible  no  longer  at  their  feet. 

" How  did  he  die?"  asked  Robinson  in  a  whisper. 

"In  the  great  snow-storm"  replied  George  in  a  whisper. 

"No,"  said  Jem  in  the  same  tone  "he  was  alive  yesterday. 
I  saw  his  foot-print  after  the  snow  was  melted." 

"There  was  snow  again  last  night,  Tom.  Perhaps  he  went 
to  sleep  in  that  with  his  belly  empty." 

"Starvation  and  fatigue  would  do  it  without  the   snow 
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George.  We  brought  a  day's  provisions  out  with  us  George. 
He  never  thought  of  that  I  will  be  bound." 

"Not  he**  said  Jem.  "Til  answer  for  him  he  only  thought 
of  robbing  and  killing  —  never  thought  about  dying  him- 
self." 

'*I  can't  believe  he  is  dead  so  easy  as  this"  said  Bo- 
binson. 

The  feeling  was  natural.  This  man  had  come  into  the  wood 
and  had  followed  them  burning  to  work  them  ill,  and  they  to 
work  him  ill.  Both  were  utterly  bafifted.  He  had  never  pre- 
vailed to  hurt  them,  nor  they  him.  He  was  dead,  but  by  no 
mortal  hand.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  un- 
known, and  will  never  be  known  for  certain  while  the  world 
lasts. 

Lliomme  propose ,  mais  Dieu  dispose ! 

CHAPTER  XL. 

"Don't  keep  staring  at  it  so,  farmer,  it  is  an  ugly  sight. 
You  will  see  him  in  your  sleep  if  you  do  that  Here  is  some- 
thing better  to  look  at  —  a  letter.  And  there  I  carried  it  and 
never  once  thought  of  it  till  the  sight  of  his  hand  made  me  feel 
in  my  pocket,  and  then  my  hand  ran  against  it  Tis  from  Mr. 
Levi." 

"  Thank  you,  Jem.  Tom ,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  read  it  me 
while  I  work." 

"  Yes ,  give  it  me.  Work?  Why  what  are  we  going  to  work 
at  m  the  bush?" 

"I  should  think  you  might  guess,"  replied  George  quietly, 
while  putting  down  his  pickaxe  and  taking  off  his  coat  "  Well, 
I  am  astonished  at  both  of  you.  You  ought  to  know  what  I  am 
going  to  do.  Humph!  Under  this  tree  will  be  as  good  a  place 
as  any." 

"Jem ,  as  I  am  a  sinner  he  is  going  to  bury  him." 

"Bury  what?   The  nugget?" 

"No,  Jem,  the  Christian."* 

*  InBerkabire  among  a  oertaia  clautblaword  means  ^^ahnmaa  being.** 
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"A  pretty  Christian,"  sneered  Robinson. . 

"  You  know  what  I  mean ,  Tom? " 

"I  know  it  is  not  very  kind  of  you  to  take  all  this  trouble  to 
bury  my  enemy,**  said  Robinson,  hurt. 

"  Don't  ye  say  that ,"  replied  George ,  hurt  in  his  turn.  "  He 
was  as  much  my  enemy  as  yours." 

"No  such  thing.  He  was  here  after  me,  and  has  been  tor- 
menting me  this  twelve  months.  You  have  no  enemy,  a  great 
soft  spoon  Uke  you." 

"Keep  your  temper,  Tom,"  answered  George  in  a  mollifying 
tone.  "Let  each  man  act  according  to  his  lights.  I  couldn't 
leave  a  cearpae  to  the  fowls  of  the  air." 

"  Gibbet  a  murderer  I  say — don't  bury  him ;  especially  when 
he  has  just  been  hunting  our  very  lives." 

"Tom,"  replied  George  doggedly,  "death  settles  all  ac- 
counts. I  liked  the  man  as  little  as  you  could;  and  it  is  not  to 
say  I  am  in  love  with  a  man  because  I  sprinkle  a  little  earth  over 
his  dead  bones.  Ugh !  This  is  the  unkindest  soil  to  work.  It  is 
Ml  of  roots ,  enough  to  break  a  fellow's  heart." 

While  George  was  picking  and  grubbing  out  roots,  and 
fighting  with  the  difficult  soil,  Robinson  opened  Levi's  letter 
viciously,  and  read  out, 

"George  Fielding,  you  have  an  enemy  in  the  mine  —  a 
secret  cowardly  unscrupulous  enemy,  who  lies  in  wait  for  your 
return.  I  have  seen  his  face ,  and  tremble  for  you.  Therefore 
listen  to  my  words.  The  old  Jew  whom  twice  you  have  saved 
from  harm  and  insult  is  rich,  his  children  are  dead,  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  is  dead.  He  loves  no  creature  now  but  you  and 
Susannah;  therefore  run  no  more  risks  for  gold,  since  much 
gold  awaits  you  without  risk.  Come  home.  Respect  the  words 
of  age  and  experience  —  come  home.  Delay  not  an  hour.  Oh, 
say  not,  *I  will  sleep  yet  one  more  night  in  my  tent,  and  then  I 
will  depart,'  but  ride  speedily  after  me  on  the  very  instant. 
Two  horses  have  I  purchased  for  you  and  the  young  man  your 
Mend  —  two  swift  horses  with  their  saddles.  The  voucher  is  in- 
closed. Ride  speedily  after  me  this  very  hour,  lest  evil  befall  you 
and  yet  more  sorrow  fall  upon  Susannah  and  upon — ^Isaac  Levi." 
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The  reading  of  this  letter  was  followed  by  a  thoughtful 
silence  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  George's  pickaxe  and  the 
bursting  roots. 

"This  is  a  very  extraordinary  letter.  Mr.  Levi  knows  more 
thanjie  tells  you,  George" 

"I  am  of  your  opinion." 

"Why,  captain,"  said  Jem,  "to  go  by  that  letter,  Fielding 
is  the  marked  man,  and  not  you  after  all.  So  it  is  his  own 
enemy  he  is  digging  that  grave  for." 

"Do  you  think  you  will  stop  him  by  saying  that?"  asked 
Robinson  with  a  shrug. 

"He  was  my  enemy,  Tom,  and  yours  too;  but  now  he  is  no- 
body's enemy;  he  is  dead.  Will  you  help  me  lay  him  in  the 
«arth  or  shall  I  do  it  by  myself?" 

"We  will  help,"  said  the  others  a  little  sullenly. 

They  brought  the  body  to  its  grave  under  the  tall  gum-tree. 

"Not  quite  so  rough,  Tom,  if  you  please." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be  rough  that  I  know  of —  there." 

They  laid  the  dead  villain  gently  and  reverently  in  his  grave. 
George  took  a  handful  of  soil  and  scattered  it  over  him. 

"Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  said  he  solemnly. 

The  other  two  looked  down  and  sprinkled  soil  too,  and  their 
anger  and  bitterness  began  to  soften  by  the  side  of  George  and 
over  the  grave. 

Then  Jem  felt  in  his  pocket  and  produced  something 
wrapped  in  silver  paper. 

"This  belongs!"  said  he  with  a  horrible  simplicity.  "The 
farmer  is  too  good  for  this  world ,  but  it  is  a  good  fault  There, 
farmer,"  said  he,  looking  to  George  for  approbation  as  he 
dropped  the  little  parcel  into  the  grave.  "After  all,"  continued 
Jem  good-naturedly,  "it  would  have  been  very  hard  upon  a  poor 
fellow  to  wake  up  in  the  next  world,  and  not  have  what  does 
belong  to  him  to  make  an  honest  living  with." 

The  grave  was  filled  in  and  a  little  mound  made  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree.  Then  George  took  out  his  knife  and  began  to  cut 
the  smooth  bark. 

"What  now?    Oh,  I  see.    That  is  a  good  idea,  George. 
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Bead  tbem  a  lesson.  Say  in  a  few  words  how  he  came  here 
to  do  a  deed  of  violence  and  died  himself  —  by  the  hand  of 
heaven." 

"Tom,"  replied  George,  cutting  away  at  the  bark,  "he  is 
gone  where  he  is  sure  to  be  judged ;  so  we  have  no  call  to  judge 
him.  God  Almighty  can  do  that  I  do  suppose  without  us  putting 
in  our  word." 

"Well,  have  it  your  own  way.  I  never  saw  the  toad  so  ob- 
stinate before ,  Jem.    What  is  he  cutting  I  wonder?" 

The  inscription  when  finished  ran  thus  — 

"Please  donV  cut  down  this  tree. 

"It  is  a  T0M3-ST0NE. 
"A  WHITE  MAN  LIES  BELOW." 

"  Now,  Tom ,  for  England." 

They  set  out  again  with  alacrity  and  battled  with  the  bush 
about  two  hours  more.  George  and  Robinson  carried  the  great 
nugget  on  a  handkerchief  stretched  double  across  two  sticks. 
Jem  carried  the  picks.  They  were  all  in  high  spirits  and  made 
light  of  scratches  and  difficulties.  At  last,  somewhat  suddenly, 
they  burst  out  of  the  thick  part  into  the  mere  outskirts  fre- 
quented by  the  miners,  and  there  they  came  plump  upon  brutus, 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand  and  pistols  peeping  out  of  his  pockets, 
come  to  murder  Black  Will  and  rob  him  of  his  spoils. 

They  were  startled  and  brutus  astounded,  for  he  was  fully 
persuaded  George  and  Robinson  had  ceased  to  exist.  He  was 
80  dumb-foundered  that  Robinson  walked  up  to  him  and  took 
the  gun  out  of  his  hands  without  any  resistance  on  his  part. 
The  others  came  round  him,  and  Robinson  demanded  his 
pistols. 

"What  for?"  said  he. 

Now  at  this  very  moment  his  eye  fell  upon  that  fabulous 
mass  of  gold  they  carried,  and  both  his  eyes  opened  and  a  sort 
of  shiver  passed  over  him.  With  ready  cunning  he  looked 
another  way,  but  it  was  too  late.  Robinson  had  caught  that 
furtive  glance ,  and  a  chill  came  over  him  that  this  villain  should 
have  seen  the  prize;   a  thing  to  excite  cupidity  to  frenzy. 
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Nothing  now  would   have  indueed  Robinson  to  leave  him 
anned. 

He  replied  sternly,  "Because  we  are  four  to  one,  and  we 
will  hang  you  on  the  nearest  tree  if  you  don't  give  them  up. 
And  now,  what  are  you  doing  here  ? " 

"I  was  only  looking  for  my  pal,"  said  brutus. 

"Well,  you  won't  want  a  gun  and  pistols  to  look  for  your 
pal.   Which  way  are  you  going?  " 

"Into  the  bush." 

"Then  mizzle!   That  is  the  road." 

brutus  moved  gloomily  away  into  the  bush. 

"There,"  said  Robinson,  "he  has  turned  bushranger.  Fve 
disarmed  him  and  saved  some  poor  fellow's  life  and  property. 
Cover  up  the  nugget,  George." 

They  went  on ,  but  presently  Robinson  had  a  thought. 

"  Jacky,"  said  he,  "  you  saw  that  man ;  should  you  know  him 
again?" 

"Yes." 

"Jacky,  that  man  is  our  enemy.  Could  you  track  him  by  his 
footsteps  without  ever  letting  him  see  you?" 

Jacky  smiled  superior. 

"Then  follow  him  and  see  where  he  goes,  and  whom  he  joins 
—  and  eome  to  the  mine  directly  and  tell  me." 

Jacky's  eyes  gleamed  at  this  intelligence.  He  sat  down ,  and 
in  a  few  turns  of  the  hand  painted  his  &ce  war,  and  glided  like  a 
serpent  on  brutus's  trail 

The  rest  cleared  the  wood,  and  brought  the  nugget  safe 
hidden  in  their  pocket4iandkerchief  to  camp.  They  begged 
Jem  to  accept  the  fifty  pounds  if  he  did  not  inind  handling  the 
price  of  blood. 

^    Jem  assured  them  he  had  no  such  seniles,  and  took  it  with 
a  burst  of  thanks. 

Then  they  made  him  promise  faithfully  not  to  mention  to  a 
soul  about  the  monster  nugget  No  more  he  did  while  he  was 
sober,  but  alas!  some  hours  later,  having  a  drop  in  his  head, 
he  betrayed  the  secret  to  one  or  two  —  say  forty. 

Robinson  pitched  their  tent  aiMl  mounted  guard  over  the 
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nugget.  George  was  observed  to  be  in  a  strange  flutter.  He 
ran  hither  and  thither.  Ran  to  the  post-office  —  ran  to  the 
stationer  —  got  paper  —  drew  up  a  paper  —  found  McLauchlan 
—  made  him  sign  it  —  went  to  Mr.  Moore  —  showed  him  Isaac's 
voucher:  on  which  Moore  produced  the  horses,  a  large  black 
horse  with  both  bone  and  blood/  and  a  good  oob. 

George  was  very  much  pleased  with  them  and  asked  what 
Levi  had  given  for  them. 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  pair." 

"  Good  heavens  "  cried  George  "  what  a  price !  Mr.  Levi  was 
in  earnest:''  then  he  ran  out  and  went  to  the  tent-and  gave  Ro- 
binson his  letters.  "But  there  wfere  none  for  me  Tom ,"  sighed 
George.    "Nevermind,  I  shall  soon"  — 

Now  these  letters  brought  joy  and  triumph  to  Robinson; 
one  contained  a  &ee  pardon,  the  other  was  a  polite  missive  from 
the  Colonial  Government  in  answer  to  the  miners'  petition  he 
had  sent  up. 

"Secretary  had  the  honour  to  inform  Mr.  Robinson  that 
police  were  on  the  road  to  the  mine ,  and  that  soldiers  would 
arrive  as  to-morrow  to  form  an  escort,  bo  that  the  miners'  gold 
might  travel  in  safety  down  to  Sydney." 

"Hunrah!  this  is  good  news,"  cried  Robinson,  "and  what 
a  compliment  to  me.  Do  you  hear  George ,  an  escort  of  soldiers 
coming  to  the  camp  to-morrow;  they  will  take  the  nugget  safe 
to  Sydney." 

"Not  if  we  are  robbed  of  it  to-night"  replied  George. 

At  this  moment  in  came  Jacky  with  news  of  brutus:  that 
wily  man  had  gone  but  a  little  way  in  the  bush  when  he  had 
made,  a  circuit,  and  had  slipped  back  into  another  part  of  the 
mine ,  and  Jacky  had  followed  him  first  by  trail  afterwards  by 
sight,  and  had  marked  him  down  into  a  certain  tent,  on  which 
he  had  straightway  put  a  little  red  mark. 

"Come  back  after  our  nugget  Ge<»rge.  Fools  we  were  to 
carry  it  blazing  in  folks'  eyes." 

"I  dare  say  we  can  beat  him*" 

"I  am  game  to  try.  Jadky  I  want  to  put  a  question  to 
you." 
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While  Jacky  and  Tom  were  conferring  in  animated  whispers, 
George  was  fixing  an  old  spur  he  had  picked  up  into  the  heel  of 
his  boot. 

"That  is  capital,  Jacky.  Well  George  we  have  hit  upon  a 
plan." 

"And  so  have  I.** 

"You?" 

"Yes  I  me!  but  tell  me  yours  first  Tom." 

Kobinson  detailed  him  his  scheme  with  all  its  ramifications, 
and  a  very  ingenious  stratagem  it  was. 

For  all  that  when  George  propounded  his  plan  in  less  than 
six  words,  Kobinson  stared  with  surprise  and  then  gave  way  to 
ludicrous  admiration. 

"Well"  cried  he,  "simplicity before  cunning;  look  at  that 
now.  Where  was  my  head?  —  George,  this  is  your  day  — 
carried  nem.  con." 

"And  Tom  you  can  do  yours  all  the  same." 

"  Can  I?  why  yes  to  be  sure  I  can.  There,  he  saw  that  too 
before.  Why  George  if  you  don't  mind  you  will  be  No.  1  and  I 
No.  2.   What  makes  you  so  sharp  all  of  a  sudden  ?  " 

"I  have  to  think  for  Susan  as  well  as  us,"  said  the  poor 
fellow  tenderly,  "that  is  why  I  am  sharp  —  for  once  in  a  way. 
And  now  Jacky  —  you  are  a  great  anxiety  to  me,  and  the  time 
is  so  short  —  come  sit  by  me  dear  Jacky,  and  let  me  try  and 
make  you  understand  what  I  have  been  doing  for  you  tliat  you 
may  be  good  and  happy,  and  comfortable  in  your  old  age,  when 
your  poor  old  limbs  turn  stiff  and  you  can  hunt  no  longer.  In 
grate^l  return  for  the  nugget,  and  more  than  that  for  all  your 
goodness  and  kindness  to  me  in  times  of  bitter  trouble." 

Then  George  showed  Jacky  how  he  had  given  Abner  one- 
third  of  all  his  sheep  and  cattle,  and  Jacky  two-thirds,  and  how 
M^Lauchlan,  a  just  man,  would  see  the  division  made:  "And 
do  leave  the  woods  except  for  a  hunt  now  and  then  Jacky,  you 
are  too  good  for  them." 

Above  all  George  explained  with  homely  earnestness  the 
nature  of  the  sheep,  her  time  of  lambing,  etc.,  and  showed 
Jacky  how  the  sheep  and  cattle  would  always  keep  him  fed  and 
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clothed  if  he  would  but  use  them  reasonably  and  not  kill  the 
breeders  for  dinner. 

And  Jacky  listened  with  glistening  eyes,  for  George's  glis- 
tened, and  the  sweet  tones  of  affection  and  gratitude  pierced 
through  this  family  talk,  and  it  is  sad  that  we  must  drop  the 
curtain  on  this  green  spot  in  the  great  camp  and  go  among  our 
villains. 

CHAPTER  XU. 

Robinson  did  not  overrate  the  fatal  power  of  the  fabulous 
mass  of  gold,  a  glimpse  of  which  he  had  incautiously  given  to 
greedy  eyes.  It  drew  brutus  like  a  magnet  after  it.  He  came 
all  in  a  flutter  to  mephistopheles,  and  told  him  he  had  met  the 
two  men  carrying  a  lump  of  solid  gold  between  them  so  heavy 
that  the  sticks  bent  under  it;  ^Hhe  sweat  ran  down  me  at  the 
sight  of  it,  but  I  managed  to  look  another  way  directly.** 

What  with  the  blows  and  kicks  and  bruises  and  defeats  he 
had  received,  and  with  the  gold  mass  his  lawless  eye  had  rested 
on,  brutus  was  now  in  a  state  of  mind  terrible  to  think  of. 

Lust  and  hate,  terrible  twins,  stung  that  dark  heart  to 
freiizy.  Could  he  have  had  his  will  he  would  have  dispensed 
with  cunning,  would  have  gone  out  and  fired  bullets  from  his 
gun  into  the  tent,  and  if  his  enemies  came  out  alive,  have  met 
them  hand  to  hand  to  slay  or  be  slain.  But  the  watchful  foe  had 
disarmed  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  more 
reynard-like  ferocity  of  his  accomplice. 

"Bill,"  said  the  assassin  of  Carlo,  "keep  cool,  and  you 
shall  have  the  swag;  and  yet  not  lose  your  revenge  neither." 

" —  you,  tell  me  how." 

"Let  the  bottle  alone  then!  you  are  hot  enough  without 
that.  Come  nearer  me.  What  I  have  got  to  say  is  not  the  sort 
of  thing  for  me  to  bawl  about:  we  should  not  be  alive  half  an 
hour  if  it  was  heard  to  come  from  our  lips." 

The  two  heads  came  close  together,  and  Crawley  leaned 
over  the  other  side  of  the  table ,  and  listened  with  senses  keen 
as  a  razor. 
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"  Suppose  I  show  you  how  to  make  those  two  run  out  of  their 
tent  like  two  frightened  women,  and  never  once  think  about 
their  swag?" 

"Ah!" 

"And  fall  blinded  for  life  or  dead  or  dying  while  we  walk  off 
with  the  swag." 

"Blind,  dead,  dying!  give  me  your  hand.  How?  how? 
how?" 

"Hush!  don*t  shout  like  that;  come]  closer,  and  you 
Smith." 

Then  a  diabolical  scheme  hissed  into  the  listeners'  ears ,  —  a 
scheme  at  once  cowardly  and  savage,  —  a  scheme  of  that  ter- 
rible kind  that  robs  courage,  strength,  and  even  skill  of  their 
natural  advantages ,  and  reduces  their  owners  to  the  level  of  the 
weak  and  the  timid, —  a  scheme  worthy  of  the  assassin  of  Carlo, 
and  the  name  I  have  given  this  wretch,  whose  brain  was  so  fer- 
tile and  his  heart  so  fiendish.  Its  effect  on  the  hearers  was  great 
but  very  different  Crawley  recoiled,  not  violently  but  like  a 
serpent  on  which  water  had  been  poured;  but  brutus  broke  into 
a  rapture  of  admiration,  exultation,  gratified  hate. 

"Bless  you,  bless  you!"  cried  he,  with  a  violence  more 
horrible  than  his  curses,  "you  warm  my  heart,  you  are  apaL 
What  a  head-piece  you  have  got!  —  you  Smith,  have  you 
nothing  to  say  ?  Isn't  this  a  dodge  out  of  the  common  ?  " 

Now  for  the  last  minute  or  two  Crawley's  eyes  had  been 
fixed  with  a  haggard  expression  on  a  distant  comer  of  the  room. 
He  did  not  move  them:  he  appeared  hardly  to  have  the  power, 
but  he  answered,  dropping  the  words  down  on  the  table  any- 
where. 

"Ye  —  Yes!  itisveryinge-nious,  ah!" 

MepTasto,  "We  must  buy  the  turpentine  directly;  there  is 
only  one  store  sells  it,  and  that  shuts  at  nine." 

Brutus.    "  Do  you  hear  Smith ,  hand  us  out  the  blunt." 

Crawley.  "Oh,  ugh!"  and  his  eyes  seemed  fascinated  to 
that  spot 

Brutus  (following  Crawley's  eye  uneasily).  "What  is  the 
matter?" 
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Crawley,  "Lo-o-o-k  the-r-e!  No!  on  your  right.  Oh,  his 
tail  is  in  the  fire  I  ** 

Brutus,    "  Whose  tail  ?  don't  be  a  fool ! " 

Crawley,  "  A'nd  it  doesn't  bum  1 !  Oh ,  it  bums  blacker  in 
the  fire !  —  Ah ,  ah !  now  the  eyes  have  caught  fire  —  diamonds 
full  of  hell.  They  blast !  Ah ,  now  the  teeth  have  caught  light 
—  red-hot  nails.  The  mouth  is  as  big  as  the  table,  gaping 
wider,  wider,  wider.    Ah  I  ah!  ah!" 

Brutus.  " — him;  I  won't  stay  in  the  room  with  such  a 
fellow,  he  makes  my  blood  mn  cold.  Has  he  cut  his  father's 
throat  in  a  church ,  or  what?" 

Craz^/ey  (shrieking).  "Oh,  don't  go;  oh,  my  dear  friends, 
don't  leave  me  alone  with  it.  My  dear  friends,  you  sit  down 
right  upon  it  —  that  sends  it  away."  And  Crawley  hid  his  face, 
and  pointed  wildly  to  whereabouts  they  w;ere  to  sit  upon  the 
phantom. 

Brutus,  "Come,  it  is  gone  now;  was  forced  nearly  to 
squash  it  first  though,  haw!  haw!  haw!" 

Crawley,  "Yes,  it  is  gone.  Thank  heaven  — I'll  give  up 
drinking." 

Brutus,     "  So  now  fork  out  the  blunt  for  the  turps." 

Crawley,  "No!  I  will  give  no  money  towards  murder  — 
robbery  is  bad  enough.  Where  shall  we  all  goto?"  And  he 
rose  and  went  out,  muttering  something  about "  a  little  brandy." 

Brutus.  "  The  sneak  —  to  fail  us  at  the  pinch ,  I'll  wring  his 
neck  round.  What  is  this?  five  pounds." 

Mephisto,  "Don't  you  see  the  move?  he  won't  give  it  us, 
conscience  forbids,  but  if  we  are  such  rogues  as  take  it,  no 
questions  asked." 

"The  tarnation  hypocrite,"  roared  brutus  with  disgust, — 
hypocrisy  was  the  one  vice  he  was  innocent  of  —  out  of  gaol. 
Mephistopheles  stole  Crawley's  money  left  for  that  purpose, 
and  went  and  bought  a  four  gallon  cask  of  turpentine. 

brutus  remained  and  sharpened  an  old  cutlass,  the  only 
weapon  he  had  got  left.  Crawley  and  mephistopheles  returned 
almost  together.     Crawley  produced  a  bottle  of  brandy. 

"Now,"  said  he  to  mephistopheles,  "I  don't  dispute  your 
It  it  never  too  late  to  mend.  IL  19 
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ingenuity,  my  friend,  but  suppose  while  we  have  been  talking 
the  men  have  struck  their  tent,  and  gone  away  nugget  and 
all?" 

The  pair  looked  terribly  blank  —  what  fools  we  were  not  to 
think  of  that. 

Crawley  kept  them  in  pain  a  moment  or  two. 

"Well,  they  have  not,"  said  he,  "I  have  been  to  look." 

"Well  done"  cried mephistopheles. 

"Well  done"  cried  brutus,  gasping  for  breath. 

"There  is  their  tent  all  right" 

"How  near  did  you  go  to  it?" 

"Near  enough  to  hear  their  voices  muttering." 

"When  does  the  moon  rise  to-night?" 

"  She  is  rising  now." 

"  When  does  she  go  down?  " 

"  Soon  after  two  o'clock." 

"Will  you  take  a  share  of  the  work ,  Smith?" 

"Heaven  forbid  I" 

CHAPTER  XLn. 

It  was  a  gusty  night.  The  moon  had  gone  down.  The  tents 
gleamed  indistinct  in  form,  but  white  as  snow.  Robinson's 
tent  stood  a  little  apart,  among  a  number  of  deserted  claims, 
some  of  them  dry,  but  most  of  them  with  three  or  four  feet  of 
water  in  them. 

There  was,  however,  one  large  tent  about  twenty  yards  firom 
Robinson's. 

A  man  crept  on  his  stomach  up  to  this  tent  and  listened ;  he 
then  joined  another  man  who  stood  at  some  distance,  and 
whose  form  seemed  gigantic  in  the  dim  star-Ught.  "AU  right," 
said  the  spy,  "they  are  all  fast  as  dor-mice,  snoring  like  hogs; 
no  fear  from  them." 

"  Go  to  work  then ,"  whispered  brutus.    "  Do  your  part" 

Mephistopheles  laid  a  deep  iron  dish  upon  the  ground,  and 
removed  the  bung  from  the  turpentiiie  clask,  and  poured.  "Con- 
found the  wind,  how  it  wastes  the  stuff ,"  cried  he. 
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He  now  walked  on  tip-toe  past  Robinson's  tent,  and  scat- 
tered the  turpentine  with  a  bold  sweep,  so  that  it  fell  light  as 
rain  over  a  considerable  surface.  A  moment  of  anxiety  suc- 
ceeded, would  their  keen  antagonists  hear  even  that  slight 
noise?    No !  no  one  stirred  in  the  tent. 

Mephistopheles  returned  to  the  cask,  and  emboldened  by 
success  brought  it  nearer  the  doomed  tent.  Six  times  he  walked 
past  the  windward  side  of  the  tent,  and  scattered  the  turpentine 
over  it.    It  was  at  the  other  sides  his  difficulties  began. 

The  first  time  he  launched  the  liquid,  the  wind  took  it  and 
returned  it  nearly  all  in  his  face,  and  over  his  clothes.  Scarce  a 
drop  reached  the  tent 

The  next  time  he  went  up  closer  with  a  beating  heart,  and 
flung  it  sharper.  This  time  full  two-thirds  went  upon  the  tent, 
and  only  a  small  quantity  came  back  like  spray.  By  the  time 
the  cask  was  emptied,  the  tent  was  saturated.  Then  this  wretch 
passed  the  tent  yet  once  more,  and  scattered  a  small  quantity  of 
oil  to  make  the  flame  more  durable  and  deadly. 

"  Now  it  is  my  turn  **  whispered  brutus.  "  I  thought  it  would 
never  come." 

What  is  that  figure  crouching  and  crawling  about  a  hundred 
yards  to  windward?  It  is  the  caitiff  Crawley,  who  after  peremp- 
torily declining  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  hellish  act, 
has  crept  furtively  after  them,  partly  to  play  the  spy  on  them, 
for  he  suspects  they  will  lie  to  him  about  the  gold,  partly  urged 
by  curiosity.  He  could  see  nothing  at  that  distance  but  the 
dark  body  of  mephistopheles  passing  at  intervals  between  him 
and  the  white  tent. 

He  shivered  with  cold  and  terror  at  the  crime  about  to',  be 
done,  and  quivered  with  impatience  that  it  was  so  long  a  doing. 

The  assassins  now  divided  their  force,  mephistopheles 
took  his  station  to  leeward  of  the  tent   Brutus  to  windward. 

Crawley  saw  a  sudden  spark  upon  the  ground,  it  was  brutus 
striking  a  lucifer  match  against  his  heel.  With  this  he  lighted 
a  piece  of  tow,  and  running  along  the  tent  he  left  a  line  of  fire 
behind  him,  and  awaited  the  result,  his  cutlass  griped  in  his 
hand  and  his  teeth  clinched. 
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Crawley  saw  that  line  of  fire'com^  and  then  creep  and  then 
rise  and  then  roar,  and  shoot  up  into  a  great  column  of  fire 
thirty  feet  high,  roaring  and  blazing  and  turning  night  into  day 
all  around.  Simultaneously  with  this  tremendous  burst  of  fire 
and  light,  which  startled  Crawley  by  bringing  him  in  a  moment 
into  broad  daylight,  he  saw  rise  from  the  earth  a  black  figure 
with  a  fiendish  face. 

At  this  awful  sight  the  conscience-stricken  wretch  fell  flat 
and  tried  to  work  into  the  soil  like  a  worm.  Nor  did  he  recover 
any  portion  of  his  presence  of  mind  till  he  heard  a  shrill  whoop, 
savage  and  soul-chilling,  but  mortal,  and  looking  up,  saw 
Kalingalunga  go  bounding  down  upon  brutus  with  gigantic 
leaps,  his  tomahawk  whirling. 

Crawley  cowered  like  a  hare,  and  watched.  Brutus,  sur- 
prised but  not  dismayed ,  wheeled  round  and  faced  the  savage 
cutlass  in  hand.  He  parried  a  fierce  blow  of  the  tomahawk, 
and  with  his  left  fist  struck  Kalingalunga  on  the  temple ,  and 
knocked  him  backwards  half  a  dozen  yards.  The  elastic  savage 
recovered  himself,  and  danced  like  a  fiend  round  brutus  in  the 
red  light  of  the  blazing  tent. 

Warned  by  that  strange  blow  straight  firom  the  armpit,  a 
blow  entirely  new  to  him,  he  came  on  with  more  deadly  caution, 
eyes  and  teeth  bude-lights,  and  brutus  felt  a  chill  for  a  moment, 
but  it  speedily  turned  to  rage.  Now  as  the  combatants  each 
prepared  to  strike  again,  screams  suddenly  issued  from  the 
other  side  the  tent,  so  wild,  despairing  and  unnatural,  as  to 
suspend  their  arms  for  a  moment.  They  heard  but  saw  no- 
thing, only  the  savage  heart  of  brutus  found  time  to  exult, — his 
enemies  were  perishing.  But  Crawley  saw  as  well  as  heard.  A 
pillar  of  flame  eight  feet  high  burst  out  firom  behind  the  tent, 
and  ran  along  the  ground.  From  that  conical  flame  issued 
those  appalling  shrieks  —  it  was  a  man  on  fire.  The  living 
flame  ran  but  a  few  steps,  then  disappeared  firom  the  earth,  and 
the  screams  ceased.  Apparently  the  fire  had  not  only  killed, 
but  annihilated  its  prey  and  so  itself.  Crawley  sickened  with 
horror,  and  for  a  moment  with  remorse. 

But  already  brutus  and  Kalingalunga  ware  fighting  again  by 
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the  light  of  the  burning  tent.  They  closed,  and  this  time  blood 
flowed  on  both  sides :  the  savage ,  by  a  skilful  feint,  cut  brutus 
on  the  flesh  of  the  left  shoulder,  but  not  deep,  and  brutus  once 
more  surprised  the  savage  by  delivering  point  with  his  cutlass, 
and  inflicted  a  severe  graze  on  the  ribs. 

At  the  sight  of  his  enemy's  blood  brutus  followed  up  and 
aimed  a  fierce  blow  at  Kalingalunga's  head;  he  could  not  have 
made  a  more  useless  attack.  The  savage  bore  on  his  left  arm  a 
shield ,  so  called ;  it  was  but  three  inches  broad  and  two  feet 
long  but  skill  and  practice  had  made  it  an  impenetrable  de- 
fence. He  received  the  cutlass  on  this  shield  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  simultaneously  delivered  his  tomahawk  on  brutus' 
unguarded  head,  brutus  went  do^^  under  the  blow  and  rolled 
over  on  his  face. 

The  crouching  spectator  of  this  terrible  combat  by  the  de- 
caying light  of  the  tent  heard  the  hard  blow  and  saw  the  white 
man  roll  upon  the  ground.  Then  he  saw  the  tomahawk  twice 
lifted  and  twice  descend  upon  the  man's  back  as  he  lay.  The 
next  moment  the  savage  came  running  from  the  tent  at  his  ut- 
most speed. 

Crawley's  first  thought  was  that  assistance  had  come  to 
brutus ;  his  next  was  a  terrible  one.  The  savage  had  first  risen 
from  the  earth  at  a  spot  between  the  tent  and  him.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  watching  both  him  and  the  tent.  A  moment  of  hor- 
rible imcertainty,  and  then  Crawley  yielded  to  his  instinct  and 
ran.  A  terrible  whoop  behind  told  him  he  was  indeed  to  be  the 
next  victim.  He  ran  for  the  dear  life;  no  one  would  have  be- 
lieved he  could  shamble  along  at  the  rate  he  did.  His  tent  was 
half  a  mile  off;  he  would  be  a  dead  man  long  ere  he  could 
reach  it  He  turned  his  yelling  head  as  he  ran,  to  see.  The 
fleet  savage  had  already  diminished  the  distance  between  them 
by  half.  Crawley  now  filled  the  air  with  despairing  cries  for 
help.  A  large  tent  was  before  him;  he  knew  not  whose,  but 
certain  death  was  behind  him.  He  made  for  the  tent.  If  he 
could  but  reach  it  before  the  death-stroke  was  given  him !  Yes, 
it  is  near  I  No,  it  is  white  and  looks  closer  than  it  is.  A  whoop 
sounded  in  his  ears ;  it  seemed  to  ring  inside  his  head ,  !t  was  so 
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near.  He  flung  himself  yelling  with  terror  at  the  wall  of  the 
tent.  An  aperture  gave  way.  A  sharp  cut  as  with  a  whip 
seemed  to  sting  him,  and  he  was  on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of 
the  tent  howling  for  mercy,  first  to  the  savage,  who  he  made 
sure  was  standing  over  him  with  his  tomahawk;  then  to  a  man 
who  got  him  by  the  throat  and  pressed  a  pistol  barrel  cold  as  an 
icicle  to  his  cheek. 

"Mercy!  mercy!  the  savage!  he  is  killing  me!  murder! 
murder!  help!" 

"Who  are  you?"  roared  the  man  shaking  him. 

"Oh,  stop  him!  he  will  kill  me!  Shoot  him!  Don't  shoot 
me !  I  am  a  respectable  man.  It  is  the  savage !  kill  him !  He 
is  at  the  door  —  please  kill  him!  Til  give  you  a  hundred 
pounds!" 

"  What  is  to  do  ?   The  critter  is  mad ! " 

"There!  there!  you  will  see  a  savage!  Shoot  him!  kill 
him!  For  pity's  sake  kill  him,  and  I'll  tell  you  all!  I  am  re- 
spectable.  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  kill  him ! " 

"  Why,  it  is  Smith,  that  gives  us  all  a  treat  at  times." 

"  Don't  I !  Oh ,  my  dear  good  friend ,  he  has  killed  me !  He 
came  after  me  with  his  tomahawk.  Have  pity  on  a  respectable 
man  —  and  kill  him ! " 

The  man  went  to  the  door  of  his  tent  and  sure  enough  there 
was  Jacky,  who  had  retired  to  some  distance.  The  man  fired 
at  him  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  would  at  a  glass  bottle, 
and ,  as  was  to  be  expected ,  missed  him ;  but  Jacky,  who  had  a 
wholesome  horror  of  the  make-thunders,  ran  off  directly,  and 
went  to  hack  the  last  vestiges  of  life  out  of  brutus. 

Crawley  remained  on  his  knees  howling  and  whimpering  so 
piteously  that  the  man  took  pity  on  this  abject  personage. 

"Have  a  drop,  Mr.  Smith;  you  have  often  given  me  one  — 
there.    I'll  strike  a  light." 

The  man  struck  a  light  and  fixed  a  candle  in  a  socket.  He 
fumbled  in  a  comer  for  the  bottle  and  was  about  to  offer  it  to 
Crawley  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  look  of  silent  horror  on  his 
visitor's  face. 

"Why,  what  is  wrong  now?" 
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"Look!  look!  look!"  cried  Crawley  trembling  from  head 
to  foot.  "Here  it  comes!  there  is  its  tail!  Soon  its  eyes  and 
teeth  will  catch  light!  It  knows  the  work  we  have  been  at. 
Ah!  ah!  ah!" 

The  man  looked  round  very  uneasily.  Crawley's  way  of 
pointing  and  glaring  over  one's  head  at  some  object  behind  one 
was  anything  but  encouraging. 

"What?  where?" 

"There !  there !  coming  through  the  side  of  the  tent.  It  can 
come  through  a  wall ! "  and  Crawley  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

"Why,  that  is  your  own  shadow,"  said  the  man.  "Why, 
what  a  faint-hearted  one  to  shake  at  your  own  shadow!" 

"My  shadow!"  cried  Crawley;  "heaven  forbid!  Have  I 
got  a  tail?"  screeched  Crawley  reproachfully. 

"That  you  have"  said  the  man  "now  I  look  at  you  full." 

Crawley  clapped  his  hand  behind  him,  and  to  his  horror  he 
had  a  tail! 

CHAPTER  XLin. 

Crawley,  who  what  with  the  habit  of  cerebral  hallucina- 
tion due  to  brandy  and  the  present  flutter  of  his  spirits  and  his 
conscience ,  had  for  a  moment  or  two  lost  all  the  landnaarks  of 
probability,  no  sooner  felt  his  hand  encounter  a  tail  —  slight  in 
size,  but  stiff  as  a  pug's,  and  straight  as  a  pointer's  —  than  he 
uttered  a  dismal  howl,  and  it  is  said  that  for  a  single  moment  he 
really  suspected  premature  caudation  had  been  inflicted  on  him 
for  his  crimes.  But  such  delusions  are  short-lived.  He  slewed 
himself  round  after  this  tail  in  his  efforts  to  see  it,  and  squinting 
over  his  shoulder  he  did  see  it;  and  a  warm  liquid  which  he 
now  felt  stealing  down  his  legs  and  turning  cold  as  it  went 
opened  his  eyes  still  farther.  It  was  a  reed  spear  sticking  in  his 
person  —  sticking  tight.  Jacky,  who  had  never  got  so  near 
him  as  he  fancied,  saw  him  about  to  get  into  a  tent,  and  unable 
to  tomahawk  him,  did  the  best  he  could  —  flung  a  light  javelin 
with  such  force  and  address  that  it  pierced  his  coat  and  trowsers 
and  buried  half  its  head  in  his  flesh. 
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This  spear-head  made  of  jagged  fisb-bones  had  to  be  cut  out 
by  the  sunple  and  agreeable  process  of  making  all  round  it  a 
hole  larger  than  itself.  The  operation  served  to  occupy  Crawley 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  night,  and  exercised  his  vocal 
powers.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  smarted  in  his  penetrable 
part  —  the  skin,  and  it  made  him  very  spiteftil.  Away  went  his 
compunction,  and  at  peep  of  day  he  shambled  out  very  stiff,  no 
longer  dreading  but  longing  to  hear  which  of  his  enemies  it  was 
he  had  seen  wrapped  in  flame,  shrieking,  and  annihilated  like 
the  snuff  of  a  candle.  He  came  to  the  scene  of  action  just  as 
the  sun  rose. 

But  others  were  there  before  him.  A  knot  of  men  stood 
round  a  black  patch  of  scorched  soil,  round  which  were 
scattered  little  fragments  of  canvas  burnt  to  tinder,  talking 
over  a  most  mysterious  affair  of  the  night  past 

It  came  out  that  the  patrol,  some  of  whom  were  present, 
had  been  ordered  by  Captain  Robinson  not  to  go  their  rounds 
as  usual ,  but  to  watch  in  a  tent  near  his  own ;  since  he  expected 
an  attack.  Accustomed  to  keep  awake  on  the  move ,  but  not  in 
a  recumbent  posture ,  they  had  slept  the  sleep  of  infancy  till 
suddenly  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  pistol.  Then  they  had 
run  out  and  had  found  the  captain's  tent  in  ashes,  .and  a  man 
lying  near  it  sore  hacked  and  insensible,  but  still  breathing. 
They  had  taken  him  to  their  tent,  but  he  had  never  spoken,  and 
the  affair  was  incomprehensible.  While  each  was  giving  some 
wild  opinion  or  another,  a  faint  voice  issued  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  invoking  aid. 

Several  ran  to  the  spot,  and  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  claim 
full  thirty  feet  deep  they  discovered  on  looking  intently  down 
the  face  of  a  man  rising  out  of  the  clayey  water.  They  lowered 
ropes  and  hauled  him  up. 

"How  did  you  come  there,  mate?" 

"He  had  come  into  the  camp  in  the  dark,  and  not  knowing 
the  groimd,  and  having  (to  tell  the  truth)  had  a  drop,  he  had 
fallen  into  the  claim." 

He  was  asked  with  an  air  of  suspicion  how  long  ago  this  had 
happened. 
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"More  than  an  hour"  replied  the  wily  one. 

Crawley  looked  at  him,  and  being,  unlike  the  others,  ao- 
quainted  with  the  man's  features,  saw,  gpite  of  the  clay-cake 
he  was  enveloped  in,  that  his  whiskers  were  frizzled  to  nothing 
and  his  fiendish  eyebrows  gone.  Then  a  sickening  suspicion 
crept  over  him;  he  communicated  it  by  a  look  to  mephis- 
topheles. 

Acting  on  it  he  asked,  with  an  artful  appearance  of  friendly 
interest  — 

"But  the  men?  the  poor  men  that  were  in  the  tent?" 

"What!  the  captain  and  his  mate?" 

"Yes!" 

"Why,  ye  fool !  they  are  half  way  to  Sydney  by  now." 

"Half  way  to  Sydney?"  and  a  ghastly  look  passed  between 
the  speaker  and  mephistopheles. 

"Ay,  lad!  they  rode  off  on  Moore's  two  best  nags  at 
midnight." 

"The  captain  had  a  belt  round  his  waist  crammed  with  dust 
and  bank-notes,"  cried  another,  "and  the  farmer  a  nugget  as 
big  as  a  pumpkin  on  the  pommel  of , his  saddle." 

Four  hours  had  not  elapsed  ere  Crawley  and  mephistopheles 
were  on  the  road  to  Sydney,  but  not  on  horseback.  Crawley 
had  no  longer  funds  to  buy  two  horses,  and,  even  if  he  had,  he 
could  not  have  borne  the  saddle  after  the  barbarous  surgery  of 
last  night  —  the  lance-head  was  cut  out  with  a  cheese-knife. 
But  he  and  mephistopheles  joined  a  company  of  successful  dig- 
gers going  down  with  their  swag.  On  the  road  they  constantly 
passed  smaller  parties  of  unfortunate  diggers,  who  had  left  the 
mine  in  despair  when  the  weather  broke  and  the  claims  filled 
with  water;  and  the  farther  they  went  the  more  wretched  was 
the  condition  of  those  they  overtook.  Kagged,  shoeless, 
hungry,  foot-sore,  heart-sore,  poor  broken  pilgrims  from  the 
shrine  of  mammon. 

Now  it  befell,  that  forty  miles  on  this  side  Sydney,  they 
fell  in  with  seven  such  ragged  spectres ;  and  while  they  were 
giving  these  a  little  food,  up  came  from  the  city  a  large  joyful 
party,  —  the  eagerness  of  hope  and  cupidity  on  their  faces. 
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"Hallo !  are  they  mad ,  going  up  to  the  diggings  in  the  wet 
weather!" 

They  were  questioned. 

A  hundred  weight  of  gold  had  been  found  at  the  diggings, 
and  all  the  town  W6is  turning  out  to  find  some  more  such  prizes; 
and  in  fact,  every  mile  after  this  they  met  a  party,  great  or 
small,  ardent  sanguine  on  an  almost  hopeless  errand. 

Such  is  the  strange  and  fatal  no-logic  of  speculation.  For 
us  the  rare  is  to  turn  common,  and,  when  we  have  got  it,  be 
rare  as  ever. 

Mephistopheles  and  Crawley  parted  at  the  suburb,  the 
former  was  to  go  to  certain  haunts  and  form  a  gang  to  seize  the 
rich  prize.  Meantime  Crawley  would  enter  the  town  and  dis- 
cover where  the  men  were  lodging.  If  in  an  inn,  one  of  the 
gang  must  go  there  as  a  well-dressed  traveller  and  watch  his  op- 
portunity.    If  in  a  lodging,  other  means. 

Crawley  found  the  whole  city  ringing  with  the  great  nugget. 
Crawley  put  eager  questions  and  received  ready  answers.  He 
was  shown  the  bank  up  to  which  the  men  had  riddeh  in  broad 
day-light,  the  one  on  the  big  horse  had  the  nugget  on  his 
saddle ;  they  had  taken  it  and  broken  it  and  weighed  it  and  sold 
it  in  the  bank  parlour  for  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds. 

Crawley  did  not  like  this,  he  had  rather  they  had  not  con- 
verted it  into  paper.  His  next  question  was  whether  it  was 
known  where  the  men  lodged? 

"  Known ,  I  believe  you !  why  they  are  more  thought  of  than 
the  governor.  Everybody  runs  to  get  a  word  with  them  gentle 
or  simple.     You  will  find  them  at  the  *  Ship*  inij." 

To  the  *  Ship*  went  Crawley.  He  dared  not  be  too  direct  in 
his  queries ,  so  he  put  them  in  form  of  a  statement. 

"You  have  got  some  lucky  ones  here  that  found  the  great 
nugget?** 

"Well,  we  had!  but  they  are  gone  —  been  gone  this  two 
hours.     Do  you  know  them?** 

"Yes,**  said  Crawley  without  fear  as  they  were  gone. 
"Where  are  they  gone,  do  you  know?" 
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"Why  home  I  suppose;  you  chaps  make  your  money  out 
of  us,  but  you  all  run  home  to  spend  it." 

"What  gone  to  England!"  gasped  Crawley. 

"Aye,  look!  there  is  the  ship  just  being  towed  out  of  the 
harbour." 

Crawley  shambled  and  tore  and  ran ,  and  was  just  in  time  to 
see  the  two  friends  standing  with  beaming  faces  on  the  vesseFs 
deck  as  she  glided  out  on  her  voyage  home. 

He  sat  down  half  stupid;  mephistopheles  went  orf  collecting 
his  gang  in  the  suburbs.  ** 

The  steamer  cast  oflF,  and  came  wheeling  back:  the  ship 
spread  her  huge  white  plumage,  and  went  proudly  oflF to  sea, 
the  blue  waves  breaking  white  under  her  bows. 

Crawley  sat  glaring  at  all  this  in  a  state  of  mental  collapse. 

CHAPTER  XLIY. 

Thus  have  I  told  in  long  and  tedious  strains  how  George 
Fielding  went  to  Australia  to  make  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
how  by  industry;  sobriety,  and  cattle,  he  did  not  make  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  how  aided  with  the  help  of  a  converted 
thief,  this  honest  fellow  did  by  gold  digging,  industry,  and 
sobriety  make  several  thousand  pounds,  and  take  them  safe 
away  home  spite  of  many  wicked  devices  and  wicked  men. 

Thus  have  I  told  how  Mr.  Meadows  flung  out  his  left  hand 
into  Australia  to  keep  George  from  coming  back  to  Susan  with 
a  thousand  pounds ,  and  how  spite  of  one  stroke  of  success  his 
left-hand  eventually  failed ,  and  failed  completely. 

But  his  right? 

CHAPTER  XLV.  "( 

Joyous  as  the  first  burst  of  summer  were  the  months  Susan 
passed  after  the  receipt  of  George's  happy  letter.  Many  warm 
feelings  combined  in  one  stream  of  happiness  in  Susan's  heart. 
Perhaps  the  keenest  of  all  was  pride  at  George's  success. 
Nobody  could  laugh  at  George  now  and  insult  her  again  there 
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where  she  was  most  sensitive ,  by  telling  her  that  George  was 
not  good  enough  for  her  or  any  woman ;  and  even  those  who  set 
such  store  upon  money -making  would  have  to  confess  that 
George  could  do  even  that  for  love  of  her,  as  well  as  they  could 
do  it  for  love  of  themselves.  Next  to  this  her  joy  was  greatest 
at  the  prospect  of  his  speedy  return. 

And  now  she  became  joyfully  impatient  for  further  news,  but 
not  disappointed  at  his  silence  till  two  months  had  passed  with- 
out another  letter:  then  indeed  anxiety  mingled  now  and  then, 
with  her  happiness.  Then  it  was  that  Meadows,  slowly  and 
hesitatingly  to  the  last,  raised  his  hand  and  struck  the  first 
direct  blow  at  her  heart.  He  struck  in  the  dark  —  he  winced  for 
her  both  before  and  after.  —  Yet  he  struck. 

One  market-day  a  whisper  passed  through  Famborough 
that  George  Fielding  had  met  with  wonderful  luck.  That  he 
had  made  his  fortune  by  gold ,  and  was  going  to  marry  a  young 
lady  out  in  Australia.  Farmer  Merton  brought  the  whisper 
home ,  Meadows  was  sure  he  would. 

Meadows  did  not  come  to  the  house  for  some  days.  He 
half  feared  to  look  upon  his  work:  to  see  Susan's  face  agonized 
under  his  blow.  At  last  he  came:  he  watched  her  by  stealth. 
He  found  he  might  have  spared  his  qualms.  She  chatted  as 
usual  in  very  good  spirits ,  and  just  before  he  went  she  told  him 
the  report  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  scorn. 

She  was  simple,  unsuspicious^  and  every  way  without  a 
shield  against  a  Meadows,  but  the  loyal  heart  by  its  own  virtue 
had  turned  the  dagger's  edge. 

A  week  after  this,  Jefferies  brought  Meadows  a  letter;  it  was 
from  Susan  to  George.  Meadows  read  it,  writhing:  it  breathed 
kind  affection ,  with  one  or  two  demi-matemal  cautions  about 
his  health,  and  to  be  very  prudent  for  her  sake:  not  a  word  of 
doubt;  there  was,  however,  a  postscript  of  which  the  following 
is  the  exact  wording :  — 

"P.S.  It  is  all  over  Famborough  that  you  are  going  to  be 
married  to  some  one  in  Australia." 

Two  months  more  passed  and  no  letter  from  George.  These 
two  months  told  upon  Susan;  she  fretted  and  became  restless 
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and  irritable,  and  cold  misgivings  crept  over  her,  and  the 
anguish  of  suspense ! 

At  last  one  day  she  unbosomed  herself,  though  with  hesita- 
tion ,  to  a  warm  and  disinterested  friend ;  blushing  all  over  with 
tearful  eyes  she  confessed  her  grief  to  Mr.  Meadows.  "Don't 
tell  father,  sir;  I  hide  my  trouble  from  him  as  well  as  I  can,  but 
what  doesit  mean  George  not  writing  to  me  this  four  months 
and  three  days.  Do  pray  tell  me  what  does  it  mean! "  and  Susan 
cried  so  piteously  that  Meadows  winced  at  his  success. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Meadows!  don't  flatter  me;  tell  me  the  truth." 
While  he  was  exulting  in  her  firmness,  who  demanded  the 
truth,  bitter  or  not,  she  continued,  "  Only  don't  tell  me  that  I 
am  forgotten."  And  she  looked  so  piteously  in  the  oracle's 
face  that  he  forgot  everything  in  the  desire  to  say  something 
she  would  like  him  the  better  for  saying;  he  muttered,  "Per- 
haps he  has  sailed  for  home."  He  expected  her  to  say,  "and 
if  he  has  he  would  have  written  to  me  before  sailing."  But  in- 
stead of  this  Susan  gave  a  little  cry  of  joy. 

"Ah!  how  fullish  I  have  been.  Mr.  Meadows,  you  are  a 
friend  out  of  a  thousand;  you  are  as  wise  as  I  am  fullish.  Poor 
George !  you  will  never  let  him  know  I  was  so  wicked  as  to 
doubt  him."  And  Susan  brightened  with  joy  and  hope.  The 
heart  believes  so  readily  the  thing  it  longs  should  be  true.  She 
was  happy  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Meadows  went  away  mad  with  her  for  her  folly,  and  with 
himself  for  his  feebleness  of  purpose,  and  next  market-day 
again  the  whisper  went  round  the  market  that  George  Fielding 
was  going  to  marry  out  there.  This  time  a  detail  was  sketched 
in ;  "it  was  a  lady  in  the  town  of  Bathurst." 

Old  Merton  brought  this  home  and  twitted  his  daughter. 
She  answered  haughtily  that  it  was  a  falsehood.  She  would 
stake  her  life  on  George's  fidelity. 

"See,  Mr.  Meadows,  they  are  all  against  poor  George,  all 
except  you.  But  what  does  it  mean?  if  he  does  not  write  or 
come  soon  I  think  I  shall  go  mad." 

"  Report  is  a  common  Uar;  I  would  not  believe  anything  till 
I  saw  it  in  black  and  white ,"  said  Meadows  doggedly. 
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"NomorelwiU." 

Soon  after  this  William  Fielding  had  a  talk  with  Susan. 
"Have  you  heard  a  report  about  George?" 
"  Yes  I   I  have  heard  a  rumour." 
•   "  You  don*t  believe  it  I  hope." 
"Why  should  I  believe  it?" 
"I  am  going  to  trace  it  up  to  the  liar  that  forged  it  if  I 


can." 


Susan  suppressed  her  satisfaction  at  this  resolution  of  Will 
Fielding's. 

"Is  it  worth  while?"  asked  she  coldly. 
-  "  If  I  didn't  think  so  I  shouldn't  take  that  much  trouble ,  not 
expecting  any  thanks." 

"Have  I  said  anything  to  offend  you?"  asked  Susan  with  a 
still  more  frigid  tone. 

The  other  did  not  trust  himself  to  answer.  But  two  days 
after  he  came  again  and  told  her  he  had  written  a  letter  to 
George,  telling  him  what  reports  were  about,  and  begging  for 
an  answer  whether  or  not  there  was  any  truth  in  them. 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  from  Susan's  eyes  but  not  a  word. 
This  man  who  had  once  been  George's  rival  at  heart  was  the 
last  to  whom  she  would  openly  acknowledge  her  doubts.  Then 
Will  went  on  to  tell  her  that  he  had  traced  the  rumoiur  from  one 
to  another  up  to  a  stranger  whose  name  nobody  knew,  "but  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Meadows  has  a  notion." 

"No!" 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Yes!  he  would  have  told  me  if  he  had." 

William  gave  a  snort  of  incredulity,  and  hinted  that 
probably  Mr.  Meadows  himself  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scandal. 

Now  Meadows's  artful  conduct  had  fortified  Susan  against 
such  a  suspicion ,  and  being  by  nature  a  warm-hearted  friend 
she  fired  up  for  him,  as  she  would  have  for  Mr.  Eden  or  even  for 
poor  Will  in  his  absence.  She  did  it  too  in  the  most  womanish 
way.  She  did  not  tell  the  young  man  that  she  had  consulted 
Mr.  Meadows,  and  that  he  had  constantly  discredited  the  report 
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and  set  her  against  believing  it.  Had  she  done  this  she  would 
have  staggered  the  simple-minded  Will:  but  no,  she  said  to 
herself,  "He  has  attacked  a  good  friend  of  mine,  I  won't 
satisfy  him  so  far  as  to  give  him  reasons,**  so  she  merely 
snubbed  him. 

"Ohl  1  know  you  are  set  against  poor  Mr.  Meadows,  he 
is  a  good  friend  of  ours,  of  my  father  and  me  and  of  George 
too." 

"I  wish  you  may  not  have  to  alter  your  mind,"  sneered 
William. 

"I  will  not  without  a  reason." 

"I  will  give  you  a  reason:  do  you  remember  that  day  — " 

"When  you  insulted  him  in  his  own  house,  and  me  into  the 
bargam,  Will?" 

"Not  you  Susan,  leastways  I  hope  not,  but  him  I  did,  and 
am  just  as  like  to  do  it  again;  well,  when  you  were  gone  I  took 
a  thought  and  I  said  appearances  deceive  the  wisest,  I  may  be 
mistaken  — " 

"He!  he!" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  laughing  at;  and  then  says  1 ,  it 
is  his  own  house  after  all,  so  I  said  'If  I  am  wrong  and  you 
don't  mean  to  imdermine  my  brother  take  my  hand ,'  and  I  gave 
it  him." 

"And  he  refused  it?" 

"No  Susan!" 

"Well  then—" 

"But  Susan,"  said  William  solemnly,  "his  hand  lay  in 
mine  like  a  stone." 

"Really  now!" 

"A  lump  of  ice  would  be  as  near  the  mark." 

"  Well  I  is  that  the  reason  you  promised  me  ?  " 

William  nodded. 

"William,  you  are  a  fool." 

"Ohl   I  am  a  fool  now?" 

"You  go  and  insult  a  man,  your  superior  in  every  respect, 
and  the  very  next  moment  he  is  to  give  you  his  hand  as  warmly 
as  to  a  friend  and  an  equal;  you  really  are  too  fullish  to  go  about 
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without  a  keeper,  and  if  it  was  in  any  man's  power  to  set  me 
against  poor  George  altogether  you  have  gone  the  way  to  do  it 
this  twelve-months  past;"  and  Susan  closed  the  conference 
abruptly. 

It  was  William's  fate  to  rivet  Meadows's  influence  by  every 
blow  he  aimed  at  it.  For  all  that,  the  prudent  Meadows 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  rid  himself  of  this  honest  and 
determined  foe ,  and  he  had  already  taken  steps.  He  had  dis- 
covered that  this  last  month  William  Fielding,  returning  from 
market,  had  been  seen  more  than  once  to  stop  and  chat  at  one 
Mrs.  Holiday's,  a  retired  small  tradeswoman  in  Famborough. 
NowMrs.  Holiday  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Meadows's,  and 
had  given  him  sugar^plums  thirty  years  ago.  It  suited  his  pur- 
pose to  remember  all  of  a  sudden  these  old  sugar-plums,  and 
that  Mrs.  Holiday  had  lately  told  him  she  wanted  to  get  out  of 
the  town  and  end  her  days  upon  turf. 

There  was  a  cottage ,  paddock,  and  garden  for  sale  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  "The  Grove."  Meadows  bought  them  a 
good  bargain,  and  offered  them  to  the  widow  at  a  very  moderate 
rent. 

The  widow  was  charmed.  "Why  we  can  keep  a  cow  Mr. 
Meadows." 

"Well,  there  is  grass  enough." 

The  widow  took  the  cottage  with  enthusiasm. 

Mrs.  Holiday  had  a  daughter,  a  handsome  —  a  downright 
handsome  girl,  and  a  good  girl  into  the  bargain. 

Meadows  had  said  to  himself,  "It  is  not  the  old  woman 
Will  Fielding  goes  there  for.  Well ,  she  will  want  some  one  to 
teach  her  how  to  farm  that  half-acre  of  grass ,  and  buy  the  cow 
and  milk  her.  Friendly  offices  —  chat  coming  and  going  — 
come  in  Mr.  Fielding  and  taste  your  cow's  cream!  —  and 
when  he  has  got  a  lass  of  his  own  his  eye  won't  be  for  ever  on 
mine." 

William's  letter  to  George  went  to  the  post-office  and  from 
the  post-office  to  a  little  pile  of  intercepted  letters  in  Meadows's 
desk. 
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CHAPTEE  XLYL 

Nearly  eight  months  had  now  elapsed  without  a  let^ 
from  George.  Susan  could  no  longer  deceive  herself  w8l 
hopes.  George  was  either  false  to  her  or  dead.  She  said  as 
much  to  her  false  friend.  This  inspired  him  with  an  artifice  as 
subtlf)  as  unscrupulous.  A  letter  had  been  brought  to  him  by 
Jefferies,  which  he  at  once  recognized  as  the  planned  letter  from 
Crawley  to  another  tool  of  his  in  Farnborough.  This  very  day 
he  set  about  a  report  that  George  was  dead.  It  did  not  "reach 
Susan  so  soon  as  he  thought  it  would,  for  old  Merton  hesitated 
to  tell  her,  but  on  the  Sunday  evening  with  considerable 
reluctance  and  misgivings  he  tried  in  a  very  clumsy  way  to  pre- 
pare her  for  sad  newd. 

But  her  mind  had  long  been  prepared  for  bitter  tidings. 
Fancy  eight  weary  months  spent  in  passing  every  possible 
calamity  before  her  imagination ,  death  as  often'  as  any. 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  old  man.  "Father,  George  is 
dead!" 

Old  Merton  hung  his  head,  and  made  no  reply. 

Hiat  was  enough.  Susan  crept  from  the  room  pale  as  ashes. 
She  tottered,  but  she  did  not  fall.  She  reached  her  room  and 
locked  herself  in. 

CHAPTEE  XLVn. 

Mr.  Meadows  did  not  visit  Grassmere  for  some  days :  the 
cruel  one  distrusted  hin  own  firmness.  When  he  did  come  he 
came  with  a  distinct  purpose.    He  found  Merton  alone. 

**  Susan  sees  no  one.    You  have  heard  ?  " 

"What?" 

"  Her  sweetheart.    He  is  dead." 

"  Why  how  can  that  be  ?    And  who  says  so  ?  " 

"That  is  the  news." 

"  Well ,  it  is  a  falsehood  1 "  said  Mr.  Meadows  coolly. 

"I  wish  to  heaven  it  might,"  whispered  old  Merton,  "for 
she  won't  live  long  after  him." 
It  ii  never  too  late  to  mend,  IL  20 
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Mr.  Meadows  then  told  Merton  that  he  had  spoken  with  a 
man  who  had  got  news  of  George  Fielding  not  four  months  old, 
4&d  he  was  in  very  good  health. 
^  "Will  you  tell  Susan  this?" 

"  Certainly." 

Susan  was  called  down.  Meadows  started  at  the  sight  of 
her.  She  was  pale  and  hollow-eyed,  and  in  these  few  days 
seemed  ten  years  olde*.  She  was  dressed  all  in  hlack.  "I  am 
a  murderer!"  thought  he.  And  remorse  without  one  grain  of 
honest  repentance  pierced  his  heart. 

"Speak  out  John,"  said  the  father,  "the  girl  is  not  afooL 
She  has  borne  ill  news ,  she  can  bear  good.    Can't  you  Susan  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear  father,  if  it  is  God's  will  any  good  news  should 
come  to  me."  And  she  never  took  her  eyes  off  Mr.  Meadows, 
but  belied  her  assumed  firmness  by  quivering  like  an  aspen- 
leaf. 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Griffin?"  asked  Meadows. 

"Yes!"  replied  ^Susan,  still  trembling  gently,  but  all 
over. 

"He  has  got  a  letter  from  Sydney  from  a  little  roguish  at- 
torney called  Crawley.  I  heard  him  say  with  my  own  ears  that 
Crawley  tells  him  he  had  just  seen  George  Fielding  in  the 
streets  of  Sydney  well  and  hearty." 

"You  are  deceiving  me  out  of  kindness."  (Her  eyes  fixed 
on  his.) 

"I  am  not.  I  wish  I  may  die  if  the  man  is  not  as  well  as 
lam!" 

Her  eyes  were  never  off  his  face,  and  at  this  moment  she 
read  for  certain  that  it  was  true. 

She  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  so  keen  it  was  painful  to  hear,  and 
then  she  laughed  and  cried  and  sank  into  a  chair  laughing  and 
crying  in  strong  hysterics ,  that  lasted  till  the  poor  girl  almost 
fainted  from  exhaustion.  Her  joy  was  more  violent  and  even 
terrible  than  her  grief  had  been. 

The  female  servants  were  called  to  assist  her,  and  old 
Merton  and  Meadows  left  her  in  their  hands,  feeble  but  calm 
and  thankful.    She  even  smiled  her  adieu  to  Meadows.3 
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The  next  day  Meadows  called  upon  Griffin.  ''Let  me  look 
at  that  letter?  "  said  he.    "  I  want  to  copy  a  part  of  it." 

"  There  has  been  one  here  before  you,"  said  Griffin. 

"Who?" 

She  did  not  give  her  name,  but  I  think  it  must  have  been 
Miss  Merton.  She  begged  me  hard  to  let  her  see  the  letter. 
I  told  her  she  might  take  it  home  with  her.  Poor  thing!  she 
gave  me  a  look  as  if  she  could  have  eaten  me." 

"What  else?"  asked  Meadows  anxiously  —  his  success  had 
run  a-head  of  his  plot. 

"  She  put  it  in  her  bosom." 

"In  her  bosom?" 

"Ay!  and  pressed  her  little  white  hands  upon  it  as  if  she  had 
got  a  treasure.  I  doubt  it  will  be  more  like  the  asp  in  the  Bible 
story,  eh!  sir?" 

"There!  I  don't  want  your  reflfections,"  said  Meadows 
fiercely,  but  his  voice  quavered.    The  myrmidon  was  silenced. 

Susan  made  her  escape  into  a  field  called  the  Kynecroft  be- 
longing to  the  citizens,  and  there  she  read  the  letter.  It  was  a 
long  tiresome  one  'all  about  matters  of  business  which  she  did 
not  understand;  it  was  only  at  the  last  page  that  she  caught 
sight  of  the  name  she  longed  to  see.  She  hurried  down  to  it, 
and  when  she  got  to  it  with  beating  heart  it  was  the  fate  of  this 
innocent  loving  woman  to  read  these  words  — 

"What  luck  some  have.  There  is  George  Fielding,  of  the 
Grove  Farm,  has  made  his  fortune  at  the  gold,  and  married 
yesterday  to  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Sydney.  I  met  them 
walking  in  the  street  to-day.  She  would  not  have  looked  at 
him  but  for  the  gold." 

Susan  uttered  a  faint  moan  and  sank  down  slowly  on  her 
knees  like  some  tender  tree  felled  by  a  rude  stroke;  her  eyes 
seemed  to  swim  in  a  mist,  she  tried  to  read  the  cruel  words  again 
but  could  not;  she  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes. 

"He  is  alive"  she  said,  "thank  God  he  is  alive"  —  and  at 
last  tears  forced  their  way  through  her  fingers.  She  took  her 
handkerchief  and  dried  her  eyes,  "Why  do  I  cry  for  another 
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woman's  husband?"  and  f^e  hot  colour  of  shame  tatd.  of 
woui^ed  pride  burst  even  through  her  tears. 

^will  not  cry,"  said  ehe  proudly,  "he  is  alive  —  I  will  not 
cry  —  he  has  forgotten  me ;  from  this  moment  I  will  never  shed 
another  tear  for  one  liiat  is  aliye  and  unworthy  of  a  tea^.  I  will 
go  home." 

She  went  home :  crying  all  the  way. 

And  now  a  partial  success  attended  the  deep  Meadows's 
policy.  It  was  no  common  stroke  of  imscrupulous  cunning  to 
plunge  her  into  the  very  depths  of  woe  in  order  to  take  her  out 
of  them.    The  effects  were  manifold  and  all  tended  his  way. 

First  she  was  less  sorrowful  than  she  had  been  befone  t^at 
deadly  blow ,  for  now  the  heart  had  realised  a  greater  woe^  and 
had  the  miserable  comfort  of  the  comparison;  but  above  all 
new  and  strong  passions  had  risen  and  battled  fiercely  "wiAh 
grief —  anger  and  wounded  piide. 

Susan  had  self-respect  and  pride  too,  perhaps  a  shade  too 
much,  though  less  small  vanity  than  have  most  persons  of  her 
moderate  calibre. 

What!  had  she  wept  and  sighed  all  these  months  for  a  man 
who  did  not  care  for  her? 

What!  had  she  defied  sneers  and  despised  affectionate 
hints  and  gloried  openly  in  her  love  to  be  openly  insulted  and 
betrayed! 

What!  had  she  shut  herself  from  the  world,  and  put  on 
mourning  and  been  seen  in  mourning  for  one  who  was  not  dead, 
but  well  and  happy  and  married  to  another! 

An  agony  of  shame  rushed  over  the  wronged,  insulted, 
humiliated  beauty.  She  longed  to  fly  from  the  world.  She 
asked  her  father  to  leave  Qrassmere  and  go  to  some  other  farm 
a  hundred  miles  away.  She  asked  him  suddenly,  nervously,  and 
so  impetuously  that  the  old  man  looked  up  in  dismay. 

"What!  leave  the  farm  where  your  mother  lived  with  me, 
and  where  you  were  bom.  I  should  feel  strange,  girl,  but"  — 
and  he  gave  a  strange  sigh  —  "mayhap  I  shall  have  to  leave  it 
whether  I  will  or  no." 

Susan  misunderstood  him  and  coloured  with  self-reprcMush. 
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She  smd  hastily —  "No!  no!  Father  you  shan't  leave  it  ftwr 
me.    Forgive  me,  I  am  a  wayward  girl." 

And  the  strung  nerves  gave  way,  and  tears  gushed  o'^^if'jthe 
hot  cheeks,  as  she  clung  to  her  ^Either,  and  tried  to  turn  tl^ 
current  of  her  despised  love  and  bestow  it  aU  on  that  selfish 
old  noodle.  A  great  treasure  went  a  begging  in  Grassmere 
farmhouse. 

Mr.  Meadows  called,  but  much  to  his  chagrin  Susan  was 
never  visible.    "Would  he  excuse  her?  she  was  indisposed.'* 

The  next  evening  he  came  he  found  her  entertaining  four  or 
five  other  farmer's  daughters  and  a  couple  of  young  men.  She 
was  playing  the  piano  to  them,  and  talking  and  laughing  louder 
and  faster  than  ever  he  had  heard  her  in  his  life.  He  sat  moody 
a  little  while  and  watched  her  uneasily,  but  soon  took  his  line, 
and  exerting  his  excellent  social  powers  became  the  life  of  the 
party.  But  as  he  warmed  Susan  froze,  as  much  as  to  say  — 
"  Somebody  must  play  the  fool  to  amuse  these  trifiers  —  if  you 
undertake  it  I  need  not."  For  all  that  the  very  attempt  at 
society  indicated  what  was  passing  in  Susan's  mind,  and  the 
deep  Meadows  invited  all  present  to  meet  at  his  house  in  two 
days'  time. 

Meadows  was  now  living  in  Isaac  Levi's  old  house.  He  had 
examined  it,  found  it  a  much  nicer  house  for  him  than  his  new 
one  —  it  was  like  himself,  full  of  ins  and  outs,  and  it  was  more 
in  the  heart  of  business  and  yet  quiet;  for  though  it  stood  in  a 
row  yet  it  was  as  good  as  detached,  because  the  houses  on  each 
side  were  unoccupied.  They  belonged  to  Jews,  probably  de- 
pendants on  Isaac,  for  they  had  left  the  town  about  a  twelve- 
month after  his  departure  and  had  never  returned,  though 
*a  large  quantity  of  goods  had  been  deposited  in  one  of  the 
houses.  '4 

^  Meadows  contrived  that  this  little  party  should  lead  to 
another.  His  game  wsts  to  draw  Susan  into  the  world,  and 
moreover  have  her  seen  in  his  company.  She  made  no  re- 
sistance, for  her  wounded  pride  said  "Don't  let  people  know 
you  are  breaking  your  heart  for  one  who  does  not  care  for  you." 
She  used  to  come  to  these  parties  radiant  and  playing  her  part 
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iieith  conBummate  resolution  and  success,  and  go  home  and 
spend  the  night  in  tears. 

n^adows  did  not  see  the  tears  that  followed  these  unusual 
efforts  —  perhaps  he  suspected  them.  Enough  for  him  that 
Susan's  pride  and  shame  and  indignation  were  set  against  her 
love,  and  above  all  against  her  grief,  and  that  she  was  form- 
ing habits  whose  tendency  at  least  was  favom-able  to  his 
views. 

Another  four  months,  and  Susan,  exhausted  by  conflicting 
passions,  had  settled  down  into  a  pensive  languor,  broken  by 
gusts  of  bitter  grief,  which  became  rarer*and  rarer.  Her  health 
recovered  itself  all  but  its  elasticity.  Her  pride  would  not  let 
her  pine  away.  But  her  heart  scarcely  beat  at  all,  and  perhaps 
it  was  a  good  thing  for  her  that  a  trouble  of  another  kind  came 
to  gently  stir  it.  Her  father,  who  had  for  some  months  been 
moody  and  depressed,  confessed  to  her  that  he  had  been  specu- 
lating and  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  This  dreadful  disclosure 
gave  little  more  pain  to  Susan  than  if  he  had  told  her  his  head 
ached;  but  she  put  down  her  work  and  came  and  kissed  him, 
and  tried  to  console  him. 

"  I  must  work  harder,  that  is  all,  father.  I  am  often  asked  to 
give  a  lesson  on  the  pianoforte ;  I  will  do  that  for  your  sake,  and 
don't  you  fret  for  me.  What  with  the  trifle  my  mother  settled 
on  me  and  my  industry  I  am  above  poverty,  and  you  shall  never 
see  me  repine." 

In  short  poor  Susan  took  her  father  for  a  woman  —  adopted 
a  line  of  consolation  addressed  to  his  afiEection  instead  of  his 
selfishness.  It  was  not  for  her  he  was  afflicted,  it  was  for 
himself. 

It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that  Meadows  spoke  out.  There* 
was  no  longer  anything  to  be  gained  by  delay.  In  fact,  he 
could  not  but  observe  that  since  the  fatal  letter  he  appeiured  to 
be  rather  losing  ground  in  his  old  character.  There  was  no- 
thing left  him  but  to  attack  her  in  a  new  one.  He  removed  the 
barrier  from  his  patient  impatience. 

He  found  her  alone  one  evening.  He  begged  her  to  walk  in 
the  garden.    She  complied  with  an  unsuspecting  smile.    Then 
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he  told  her  all  he  had  suffered  for  her  sake :  how  he  had  loved 
her  this  three  years  with'  all  his  soul  —  how  he  never  thought  to 
tell  her  this  —  how  hard  he  had  struggled  against  it  —  hiw  he 
had  run  away  from  it,  and  after  that  how  he  had  subdued  it,  or 
thought  he  had  subdued  it  to  esteem  —  and  how  he  had  been 
rewarded  by  ^seeing  that  his  visits  and  his  italk  had  done  her 
some  good.  "But  now,"  said  he,  "that  you  are  free,  Iliave  no 
longer  the  force  to  hide  my  love ;  now  that  the  man  I  dared  not 
interfere  with  has  thrown  away  the  jewel,  it  is  not  in  nature  that 
I  should  not  beg  to  be  allowed  to  take  it  up  and  wear  it  in  my 
heart." 

Susan  listened ;  first  with  surprise,  then  with  confusion  and 
pain,  then  with  terror  at  the  violence  of  the  man's  passion ;  for 
the  long  restraint  removed,  it  overwhelmed  him  like  a  flood. 
Her  bosom  heaved  with  modest  agitation,  and  soon  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks  at  his  picture  of  what  he  had  gone 
through  for  her  sake.  She  made  shift  to  gasp  out,  "My  poor 
friend  I"  But  she  ended  almost  fiercely,  "Let  no  man  ever 
hope  for  afi'ection  from  me,  for  my  heart  is'in  the  grave.  Oh, 
that  I  was  there  too ! "  And  she  ran  sobbing  away  from  him  in 
spite  of  his  entreaties. 

Another  man  and  not  George  had  made  a  confession  of  love 
to  her.  His  voice  had  trembled,  hia  heart  quivered  with  love 
for  her,  and  it  was  not  George.  So  then  another  link  was 
snapped.  Others  saw  they  had  a  right  to  love  her  now,  and 
acted  on  it. 

Meadows  was  at  a  loss,  but  he  stayed  away  a  week  in  silence 
and  thought  and  thought,  and  then  he  wrote  a  line  begging  per- 
mission to  visit  her  as  usual:  —  "I  have  been  so  long  used  to 
l^ide  my  feelings,  because  they  were  unlawful,  that  I  can  surely 
hide  them  if  I  see  they  make  you  more  unhappy  than  you  would 
be  without." 

Susan  replied  that  her  advice  to  him  was  to  avoid  her  as  he 
would  a  pestilence.  He  came  as  usual,  and  told  her  he  would 
take  her  commands  but  could  not  take  her  advice.  He  would 
run  all  risks  to  his  own  heart.  He  was  cheerfrd,  chatty,  and 
never  said  a  word  of  love;  and  this  relieved  Susan,  so  that  the 
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evening  passed  pleasantly.  Susan ,  listless  and  indifferent  to 
present  events,  and  never  accustomed  like  Meadows  to  act  upon 
a  preconceived  plan,  did  not  even  observe  what  Meadows  had 
gained  by  this  sacrifice  of  his  topic  for  a  single  night,  viz.,  that 
after  declaring  himself  her  lover  he  was  still  admitted  to  the 
house.  The  next  visit  he  was  not  quite  so  forbearing,  yet  still 
forbearing  j  and  so  on  by  sly  gradations.  It  was  every  way  an 
unequal  contest.  A  great  man  against  an  average  woman  —  a 
man  of  forty  against  a  woman  of  twenty-two  —  a  man  all  love 
and  selfishness  against  a  woman  all  affection  and  unselfishness. 
But  I  think  his  chief  ally  was  a  firm  belief  on  Susan's  part  that 
he  was  the  best  of  men;  that  from  first  to  last  of  this  affair  his 
conduct  had  been  perfection;  that  while  George  was  true  all 
his  thought  had  been  to  console  her  grief  at  his  absence;  that 
he  never  would  have  spoken  but  for  the  unexpected  treason  of 
George,  and  then  seeing  her  insulted  and  despised  he  had  taken 
that  moment  to  show  her  she  was  loved  and  honoured.  Oh 
what  an  ungrateful  girl  she  was  that  she  could  not  love  such  a 
man! 

Then  her  father  was  on  the  same  side.  "John  Meadows 
seems  down  like,  Susan.  Do  try  and  cheer  him  up  a  bit,  I  am 
sure  he  has  often  cheered  thee." 

"Thathe  has,  father." 

Susan  pitied  Meadows.  Pitying  him  she  forced  herself  at 
times  to  be  gracious,  and  when  she  did  he  was  so  happy  that  she 
was  alarmed  at  her  power,  and  drew  in. 

Old  Merton  saw  now  how  the  land  lay,  and  he  clung  to  a 
marriage  between  these  two  as  his  only  hope.  "  John  Meadows 
will  pull  me  through  if  he  marries  my  Susan." 

And  so  the  two  selfish  ones  had  got  the  unselfish  one  between 
them,  one  pulling  gently  the  other  pushing  quietly,  but  both 
without  intermission.    Thus  days  and  days  rolled  on. 

Meadows  now  came  four  times  a-week  instead  of  two,  and 
courted  her  openly,  and  beamed  so  with  happiness  that  she  had 
not  always  the  heart  to  rob  him  of  this  satisfaction,  and  he  over- 
whelmed her  with  kindness  and  attention  of  every  sort,  and  if 
any  one  else  was  present,  she  was  sure  to  see  how  much  he  was 
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respected;  and  this  maoi  whom  others  courted  was  her  slave. 
This  sdothed  the  pride  another  had  wounded. 

One  day  he  poured  out  his  lote  to  her  with  such  passion 
that  he  terrified  her,  and  the  next  time  he  came  she  avoided 
him. 

Her  father  remonstrated:  "Girl  you  will  break  that  man's 
heart  if  you  are  so  unkind  to  him;  he  could  not  say  a  word 
because  you  shunned  him  like.  Why  your  heart  must  be  made 
of  stone."    A  burst  of  tearsfwas  all  the  reply. 

At  last  two  things  presented  themselves  to  this  poor  girl's 
understanding;  that  for  her  there  was  no  chance  of  earthly 
happiness,  do  what  she  would,  and  that,  strangely  enough  — 
she  the  wretched  one  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  two  other 
beings  happy,  her  father  and  good  Mr.  Meadows. 

Now  a  true  woman  lives  to  make  others  happy.  She  rarely 
takes  the  self-contained  views  of  life  men  are  apt  to  do. 

It  passed  through  Susan's  mind  —  "If  I  refUse  to  make  these 
happy  why  do  I  live ,  what  am  I  on  the  earth  for  at  all?  " 

It  seemed  cruel  to  her  to  refuse  happiness  when  she  could 
bestow  it  without  making  herself  two  shades  more  miserable 
than  she  was. 

Despair  and  unselfishness  are  evil  counsellors  in  a  scheming 
selfish  world.  The  life  blood  had  been  drained  out  of  her  heart 
by  so  many  cruel  blows,  by  the  long  waiting,  the  misgivings, 
the  deep  woe  when  she  believed  George  dead,  the  bitter  grief 
and  mortification  and  sense  of  wrong  when  she  found  he  was 
married  to  another. 

Many  of  us  male  and  female,  treated  as  Susan  imagined 
herself  treated ,  have  taken  another  lover  out  of  pique.  Susan 
did  not  so.  She  was  bitterly  piqued ,  but  she  did  not  make  that 
use  of  her  pique. 

Despair  of  happiness,'pity  and  pure  unselfishness,  these  stood 
John  Meadows's  friends  with  his  unhappy  dupe,  and  perhaps 
my  male  readers  will  be  incredulous  as  Well  as  shocked  when 
I  relate  the  manner  in  which  at  last  this  young  creature,  lovely 
as  an  angel,  in  the  spring  of  life,  loving  another  still  and 
deluding  herself  to  think  she  hated  and  despised  him,  was  one 
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afternoon  surprised  into  giving  her  hand  to  a  man  for  whom  she 
did  not  really  care  a  button. 

It  was  as  if  she  had  said,  "Is  it  really  true  your  happiness 
depends  on  me?  then  take  me  —  quick  —  before  my  courage 
fails  —  are  you  happy  now  my  poor  soul ! "  On  the  other  side 
there  were  the  passionate  pleadings  of  a  lover;  the  deep  manly 
voice  broken  with  supplication,  the  male  eyes  glistening,  the 
diabolical  mixture  of  fraud  and  cunning  with  sincerity. 

At  the  first  symptom  of  yielding  the  man  seized  her  as  the 
hawk  the  dove;  he  did  not  wait  for  a  second  hint.  He  poured 
out  gratitude  and  protestations.  He  thanked  her  and  blessed 
her,  and  in  his  manly  ardour  caught  her  to  his  bosom. 

She  shut  her  eyes,  and  submitted  to  the  caress  as  to  an 
executioner. 

"Pray  let  me  go  to  my  father,"  she  whispered. 
.  She  came  to  her  father  and  told  him  what  she  had  done  and 
kissed  him,  and  when  he  kissed  her  in  return  that  rare  embrace 
seemed  to  her  her  reward. 

Meadows  went  home  on  wings  —  he  was  in  a  whirlwind  of 
joy  and  triumph. 

"Aha I  what  will  not  a  strong  will  do?"  He'  had  no  fears, 
no  misgiving^.  He  saw  she  did  not  really  like  him  even,  but  he 
would  make  her  love-him !  Let  him  once  get  her  into  his  house 
and  into  his  arms,  by  degrees  she  should  love  him;  —  aye,  she 
should  adore  him !  He  held  that  a  young  and  virtuous  woman 
cannot  resist  the  husband  who  remains  a  lover  imless  he  is 
a  fool  as  well  as  a  lover.  She  could  resist  a  man,  but  hardly 
the  hearth,  the  marriage-bed,  the  sacred  domestic  ties,  and 
a  man  whose  love  should  be  always  present,  always  ardent, 
yet  his  temper  always  cool  and  his  determination  to  be  loved 
unflinching. 

With  this  conviction  Meadows  had  committed  crimes  of  the 
deepest  dye  to  possess  Susan.  Villain  as  he  was  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  have  committed  these  felonies  had 
he  doubted  for  an  instant  her  ultimate  happiness.  The  uncon- 
querable dog  said  to  himself,  "  The  day  will  come  that  I  will  tell 
her  how  I  have  risked  my  soul  for  her;  how  I  have  played  the 
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villain  for  her;  and  she  shall  throw  her  arms  round  my  neck  and 
bless  me  for  committing  all  those  crimes  to  make  her  so  happy 
against  her  will." 

It  remained  to  clinch  the  nail. 

He  came  to  Grassmere  every  day ;  and  one  night  that  the 
old  man  was  telling  Susan  and  him  how  badly  things  were 
going  with  him,  he  said  with  a  cheerful  laugh,  "I  wonder  at 
you,  father-in-law  —  taking  on  that  way.  Do  you  think  Susan 
will  let  you  be  uncomfortible  for  want  of  a  thousand  pounds 
or  two." 

Now  this  remark  was  slily  made  while  Susan  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  so  that  she  could  hear  it,  but  was  not  supposed 
to.  He  did  not  look  at  her  for  some  time,  and  then  her  face 
was  scarlet. 

The  nexf  day  he  said  privately  to  old  Merton,  "The  day 
Susan  and  I  go  to  church  together  you  must  let  me  take  your 
engagements  and  do  the  best  I  can  with  them." 

"Ah,  John,"  you  are  a  friend!  but  it  will  tjike  a  pretty  deal 
to  set  me  straight  again." 

"How  much?    Two  thousand?" 

"More  I  am  afraid,  and  too  much  — " 

."Too  much  for  me  to  take  out  of  my  pocket  for  a  stranger; 
but  not  for  my  wife's  father  —  not  if  it  was  ten  limes  that." 

From  that  hour  Meadows  had  an  ally  at  Grassmere  working 
heart  and  soul  to  hasten  the  wedding-day. 

Meadows  longed  for  this  day;  for  he  could  not  hide  from 
himself  that  as  a  lover  he  made  no  advances.  Susan's  heart 
was  like  a  globe  of  ice;  he  could  get  no  hold  of  it  anywhere. 
He  burned  with  rage  when  the  bitter  truth  was  forced  on  him 
that  with  the  topic  of  George  Fielding  he  had  lost  those  bright, 
animated  looks  of  affection  she  used  to  bestow  on  him,  and  now 
could  only  command  her  polite  attention  —  not  always  that. 
Once  he  ventured  on  a  remonstrance  —  only  once. 

She  answered  coldly  that  she  could  not  feign;  indifferent  she 
was  to  every  thing  on  earth,  indifferent  she  always  should  be. 
But  for  that  indifference  she  should  never  have  consented  to 
marry  him.    Let  him  pause  then ,  and  think  what  he  was  doing, 
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or  better  still,  give  up  this  folly,  and  not  tie  an  icicle  like  her 
to  an  honest  and  wann  heart  like  his. 

The  deep  Meadows  never  ventured  on  that  ground  again. 
He  feared  she  wanted  to  be  off  the  marriage,  and  he  determined 
to  hurry  it  on.   He  pressed  her  to  name  the  day.  She  would  not. 

"Would  she  let  him  name  it?" 

"No." 

Her  father  came  to  Meadows's  assistance. 

"I  '11  name  it,"  said  he. 

"Father I  no!  no!" 

Old  Merton  then  made  a  pretence  of  selecting  a  day.  Re- 
jected one  day  for  one  reason,  another  for  another,  and  pitched 
on  a  day  only  six  weeks  distant. 

The  next  day  Meadows  bought  the  license. 

"I  thought  you  would  like  that  better  than  biding  cried  in 
church  Susan." 

Susan  thanked  him  and  said:  "  Oh,  yes." 

That  evening  he  had  a  note  from  her,  in  whidh  "  She  humbly 
asked  his  pardon,  but  she  cquld  not  marry  him;  he  must  excuse 
her.  She  trusted  to  his  generosity  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and 
forgive  a  poor  broken-hearted  girl,  who  had  behaved  ill  from 
weakness  of  judgment  not  lightness  of  heart." 

Two  days  after  this,  which  remmned  unanswered,  her  father 
came  to  her  in  great  agitation  and  said  to  her,  "Have  you 
a  mind  to  have  a  man's  death  upon  your  conscience?" 

"Father!" 

"  I  have  seen  John  Meadows ,  and  he  is  going  to  kill  himself. 
What  sort  of  a  letter  was  that  to  write  to  the  poor  man?  Says 
he,  ^It  has  come  on  me  Hke  a  thunderclap.'  I  saw  a  pistol  oni 
his  table,  and  he  told  me  he  wouldn't  give^a  button  to  live.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  trifling  with  folks'  hearts  so." 

"I  trifle  with  folks'  hearts!  Oh!  what  shall  I  do!"  cried  Susan. 

"Think  of  others  as  well  as  yourself,"  replied  tiie  old  man  in 
a  rage.    "Think  of  me." 

"Of  you,  dear  father?    Does  not  your  Susan  think  of  you?" 

"No!  What  will  become  of  me  if  the  man  kilk  himself? 
He  is  aH  I  have  to  look  to  to  save  me  from  ruia^" 
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"What  then!"  cried  Susan,  colouring  scarlet,  "it  is  not 
hk  life  you  care  for?  it  is  his  means  ofbeing  useful  to  us!  Poor 
Mr.  Meadows !  He  has  no  Mend  but  me.  I  will  give  you  a  line 
to  him." 

The  line  contained  these  words :    "  Forgive  me." 

Half  an-hour  after  receipt  of  it  Meadows  was  at  the  farm. 
Susan  was  going  to  make  some  faint  apology. 

He  stopped  her,  and  said,  "I  know  you  like  to  make  folk 
happy.  I  have  got  a  job  for  you.  A  gentleman,  a  Mend  of  mine 
in  Cheshire,  wjants  a  bailiff.  He  has  written  to  me.  A  word  from 
me  will  do  the  business.  Now  is  there  any  one  you  would  like 
to  oblige  ?    The  place  is  worth  five  hundred  a-year." 

Susan  was  grateful  to  him  fen*  waiving  disagreeable  topics. 
She  reflected  and  said ,  "  Ah !  but  he  is  no  Mend  of  yours  ?  " 

"What  does  that  matter,  ifheisywirs?"  - 

"Will  Fielding." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Only  my  name  must  not  be  mentioned. 
You  are  right.  He  can  marry  on  this.  They  would  both  have 
starved  in  *The  Grove.'" 

Thus  he  made  the  benevolent  girl  taste  the  sweets  of  power. 
"You  will  be  asked  to  do  many  a  kind  action  like  this  when  you 
are  Mrs.  Meadows." 

So  he  bribed  father  and  daughter  each  after  their  kind. 

The  offer  came  in  form  from  the  gentleman  to  Will  Fielding. 
He  and  Miss  Holiday  had  already  been  cried  in  churdi.  They 
were  married,  and  went  off  to  Cheshire. 

So  Meadows  got  rid  of  Will  Fielding  at  a  crisis.  When  it 
suited  his  strategy  he  made  his  enemy's  fortune  with  as  little 
compunction  as  he  would  have  ruined  him.  A  man  of  iron! 
Cold  iron,  hot  iron,  whatever  iron  was  wanted. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fielding  gone  off  to  Cheshire,  and  Mrs.  Holiday 
after  them  on  a  visit  of  domestic  instruction ,  Meadows  publicly 
announced  his  approaching  marriage  with  Miss  Merton.  The 
coast  being  clear,  he  clinched  the  last  nail.  From  this  day 
there  were  gusts  of  repugnance,  but  not  a  shadow  of  resistance 
on  Susan's  side.    It  was  to  be. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  every  evening  this  man  and 
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womaii  walked  together.  The  woman  enyied  by  all  the  women ; 
the  man  by  all  the  men.  Yet  they  walked  side  by  side,  like 
the  ghosts  of  lovers.  And  since  he  was  her  betrothed,  one  or 
two  iron-grey  hairs  in  the  man's  head  had  turned  white,  and 
lines  deepened  in  his  face.  The  victim  had  unwittingly  revenged 
herself. 

He  had  stabbed  her  heart  again  and  again,  and  drained 
it.  He  had  battered  this  poor  heart  till  it  had  become  more 
like  leather  than  flesh  and  blood,  and  now  he  wanted  to  nestle 
in  it  and  be  warmed  by  it:  to  kill  the  affections  and  revive  them 
atwill.  — Nollll 

She  tried  to  give  happiness  and  to  avoid  giving  pain,  but 
her  heart  of  hearts  was  inaccessible.  The  town  had  capitulated, 
but  the  citadel  was  empty  yet  impregnable:  and  there  were 
moments  when  flashes  of  hate  mingled  with  the  steady  flame 
of  this  unhappy  man's  love,  and  he  was  tempted  to  kill  her  and 
himself. 

But  these  weaknesses  passed  like  air,  the  iron  purpose  stood 
firm.  This  day  week  they  were  to  be  married.  Meadows 
counted  the  days  and  exulted ;  he  had  faith  in  the  magic  ring. 
It  was  on  this  Monday  evening  then  they  walked  arm-in-arm  in 
the  fields,  and  it  so  happened  that  Meadows  was  not  speaking  of 
love ,  but  of  a  scheme  for  making  all  the  poor  people  in  Grass- 
mere  comfortable ,  especially  of  keeping  the  rain  out  of  their 
roofs  and  the  wind  out  of  what  they  vulgarly  but  not  unreason- 
ably called  their  windys,  and  Susan's  colour  was  rising  and  her 
eyes  brightening  at  this  the  one  interesting  side  marriage 
offered  —  to  make  people  happy  near  her  and  round  about  her, 
and  she  cast  a  look  of  gratitude  upon  her  companion;  a  look 
that  coming  from  so  lovely  a  face  might  very  well  pass  for  love. 
While  thus  pleasantly  employed  the  pair  suddenly  encountered 
a  form  in  a  long  bristling  beard,  who  peered  into  their  faces 
with  a  singular  expression  of  strange  and  wild  curiosity  and 
anxiety,  but  did  not  stop:  he  was  making  towards  Fam- 
borough. 

Susan  was  a  little  startled. 

"Who  is  that?" 
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"1  don't  know." 

"He  looked  as  if  he  knew  us."} 

"A  traveller  I  think,  dearest.  The  folk  hereabouts  have  not 
got  to  wear  those  long  beards  yet." 

**Why  did  you  start  when  he  passed  us?" 

"Did  I  start,  Susan?" 

"Your  arm  twitched  me." 

"You  must  have  fancied  it,"  replied  Meadows  with  a  sickly 
smile;  "but  come,  Susan,  the  dew  is  falling,  you  had  better 
make  towards  home." 

He  saw  her  safe  home ,  then  instead  of  waiting  to  supper  as 
usual ,  got  his  horse  out  and  rode  to  the  town  Ml  gallop.j 

"Any  one  been  here  for  me?" 

"Yesl  a  stranger." 

"With  a  long  beard?" 

"Why  yes  he  had." 

"He  will  come  again?" 

"In  half  an  hour." 

"  Show  him  into  my  room  when  he  coities ,  and  admit  no  one 
else." 

Meadows  was  hardly  seated  in  his  study  and  his  candles 
lighted,  when  the  sen^ant  ushered  in  his  visitor. 

"  Shut  both  the  doors  and  you  can  go  to  bed.  I  will  let  Mr. 
Bichards  out." 

"Well?" 
.     "Well  we  have  done  the  trick  between  us,  eh?" 

"What  made  you  come  home  without  orders?"  asked 
Meadows  somewhat  sternly. 

"Why  you  know  as  well  as  me,  sir;  you  have  seen  them?" 

"Who?" 

"  George  Fielding  and  his  mate." 

Meadows  started.    "  How  should  I  see  them  ?  " 

"Sir!  Why  they  are  come  home.  They  gave  me  the  slip, 
and  got  away  before  me.  I  followed  them.  They  are  here. 
They  must  be  here." 

Crawley  not  noticing  Meadows*s  face  went  on. 

"Sir,  when  I  foimd  they  had  slipped  out  of  the  camp  on 
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horseback,  and  down  to  Sydney,  and  saw  them  with  my  own 
eyes  go  out  of  the  harbour  for  England,  I  thought  I  should  have 
died  on  the  spot  I  thought  I  should  never  have  the  courage  to 
fftce  you,  but  whenl  met  you  arm-in-arm,  her  eye  smiling  on 
you,  I  knew  it  was  all  right  then.  When  did  the  event  come 
off?" 

"What  event  ?»* 

"The  marriage,  sir,  —  you  and  the  lady.  She  is  worth  all 
the  trouble  she  has  given  us." 

"You  fool,"  roared  Meadows,  "we  are  not  married.  The 
wedding  is  to  be  this  day  week ! " 

Crawley  stared  and  gasped,  "We  are  ruined,  we  are  un- 
done 1" 

"Hold  your  bawling"  cried  Meadowy  fiercely,  "and  let  me 
think." 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands;  when  he  removed  them  he 
W£is  gloomy  but  self-possessed.  ^ 

"They  are  not  in  England  Crawley,  or  we  should  have  seen 
them.  They  are  on  the  road.  You  sailed  faster  than  they; 
passed  them  at  night  perhaps.  They  will  soon  be  here.  My 
own  heart  tells  me  they  will  be  here  before  Monday.  Well, 
I  will  beat  them  still.    I  will  be  married  Thursday  next" 

The  iron  man  then  turned  to  Crawley  and  sternly  demanded 
how  he  had  let  the  man  sjiip. 

Crawley  related  all,  and  as  he  told  his  tale  the  tone  of 
Meadows  altered.  He  no  longer  doubted  the  zeal  of  his  hireling. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  his  brow  and  more  than  once  he  groaned 
and  muttered  half  articulate  expressions  of  repugnance.  At  the 
conclusion  he  said  moodily: 

"Crawley,  you  have  served  me  well  —  too  welll  All  the 
women  upon  earth  were  not  worth  a  murder,  and  we  have  been 
on  the  brink  of  several.    You  went  beyond  your  instructions." 

"No  I  did  not,"  replied  Crawley;  "I  have  got  them  in  my 
pocket.  I  will  read  them  to  you.  See !  there  is  no  discretion 
allowed  me.    1  was  to  bribe  them  to  rob." 

"Where  do  1  countenance  the  use  of  deadly  weapons?" 

"Where  is  there  a  word  against  deadly  weapons,"  asked 
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Crtiwley  sharply.  "Be  just  to  me  sir,"  he  added  in  a  more 
whining  tone.  "  You  know  you  are  a  man  that  must  and  will  be 
obeyed.  You  sent  me  to  Australia  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and 
you  would  have  flimg  me  to  perdition  if  I  had  stuck  at  any  thing 
to  do  it.  Well  sir,  I  tried  skill  without  force  —  look  here," 
and  he  placed  a  small  substance  like  white  sugar  on  the 
table. 

"What  is  that?" 

"Put  that  in  a  man's  glass  he  will  never  taste  it,  and  in  half 
an  hour  he  will  sleep  you  might  take  the  clothes  off  his  back. 
Three  of  us  watched  months  and  months  for  a  chance,  but  it  was 
no  go :  those  two  were  tee-total  or  next  door  to  it." 

"I  wish  I  had  never  sent  you  out." 

"Why"  replied  Crawley  "there  is  no  harm  done,  no  blood 
has  been  spilt  except  on  our  own  side.  George  Fielding  is 
coming  home  all  right.  Give  him  up  the  lady,  and  he  will  never 
know  you  were  his  enemy." 

"What!"  cried  Meadows,  "wade  through  all  these  crimes 
for  nothing.  Lie  and  feign,  and  intercept  letters ,  and  rob  and 
all  but  assassinate  —  and  fail.  Wade  in  crime  up  to  my  middle, 
and  then  wade  back  again  without  the  prize!  Do  you  see  ithis 
pistol?  it  has  two  barrels ,  if  she  and  I  are  ever  parted  it  shall  be 
this  way  —  Til  send  her  to  heaven  with  one  barrel,  and  myself 
to  hell  with  the  oth^r." 

There  was  a  dead  silence!  Crawley  returned  to  their  old 
relation,  and  was  cowed  by  the  natural  ascendency  of  the  greater 
spirit. 

"You  need  not  look  lik'fe  a  girl  at  me"  said  Meadows,  "most 
likely  it  won't  come  to  that.  It  is  not  easy  to  beat  me,  and  I 
shall  try  every  move  man's  wit  can  devise  —  This  last,"  said 
he  in  a  voice  of  iron,  touching  the  pistol  as  it  lay  on  the 
table. 

There  was  another  pause.  Then  Meadows  rose  and  said 
calmly,  "You  look  tired,  you  shall  have  a  bottle  of  my  old  port; 
and  my  own  heart  is  staggered,  but  it  is  only  for  a  moment."  He 
struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  walked  slowly  from  the 
room.  And  Crawley  heard  his  step  descend  to  the  hall,  and 
U  U  never  too  late  to  mend»  U»  21 
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then  to  the  cellar;  and  l^e  indomitable  eheraoles  et  tM  smu. 
rang  in  his  solid  tread. 

Crawley  was  uneasy.  "Mr.  Meadowa  is  getting  wildi«h; 
it  frightens  me  to  see  iKuch  a  man  as  him  burst  out  i^e  that. 
He  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  a  loaded  pistol.  Ah!  and  I  am  in 
his  secrets,  deep  in  his  secrets:  great  men  sweep  away  little  folk 
that  know  too  much.  I  never  saw  him  with  a  pistol  befoiB.** 
All  this  passing  rapidly  through  his  head,  Oawiey  pounced  on 
the  pistol,  took  off  the  caps,  whipped  out  a  little  bottle,  and 
poured  some  strong  stuff  into  the  caps  that  loosened  the  de- 
tonating powder  directly;  then  with  a  steel  pen  he  picked  it  ail 
out  and  replaced  the  caps  their  virtue  gone,  before  ^.Meadows 
returned  with  two  bottles:  and  the  confederates  sat  in  close 
conclave  till  the  grey  of  morning  broke  into  the  room. 

The  great  man  gave  but  few  orders  to  his  subordinate,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  the  game  had  fallen  into  his  own 
hands. 

Still  there  was  something  for  Crawley  to  do.  He  was  to 
have  an  officer  watching  to  arrest  Will  Fielding  on  the  old 
judgment  should  he ^  which  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  come  to 
kick  up  a  row  and  interrupt  the  wedding.  And  to-morrow  he 
was  to  take  out  a  writ  against  "father-in-law.**  Mr.  Meadows 
played  a  close  game.  He  knew  that  things  are  not  to  be  got 
when  they  are  wanted.  His  plan  was  to  have  everything  ready 
that  might  be  wanted  long  before  it  was  wanted. 

But  most  of  the  night  passed  in  relation  of  what  had  already 
taken  place ,  and  Crawley  was  the  chief  speaker,  and  magnified 
his  services. 

He  related  &om  his  own  point  of  view  all  that  I  have  told, 
and  Meadows  listened  with  ail  his  soul  and  intelligence. 

At  the  attack  on  Mr.  Levi  Meadows  chiu^kled;  "The  old 
heathen"  said  he  contemptuously  "I  have  beat  him  any  way.** 

"By  the  way  sir  have  you  seen  anything  of  him?"  asked 
Crawley. 

"No." 

"He  is  not  come  home  then." 

"  Not  that  X  know  of,  have  you  any  reason  to  think  he  has  ?  " 
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"No ,  only  he  left  the  naiiie  directly  after  they  J)elted  him, 
but  he  would  not  ^ave  the  country  any  the  more  for  that,  and 
money  to  be  made  in  it  by  handsful." 

"Now  Crawley  go  and  get  some  sleep.  A  cold  bath  for 
me  and  then  on  horseback.    I  must  breakfast  at  Grassmere;.** 

"Great  man,  sir!  great  man!  You  will  beat  them  yet,  sir. 
You  have  beat  Mr.  Levi.  Here  we  ar^  in  his  house ;  and  he 
driven  away  to  lay  his  sly  old  bones  at  the  Antipodes.  Ha!  hal 
ha!" 

The  sun  came  in  at  the  window,  and  the  long  conference 
broke  up,  and  strange  to  say  it  broke  into  three. 

Crawley  home  to  sleep. 

Meadows  to  Grassmere. 

Isaac  Levi  to  smoke  an  Eastern  pipe ,  and  so  meditate  with 
more  tranquil  pulse  how  to  strike  with  deadliest  effect  these  two 
his  insolent  enemies. 

Siste  viator  —  and  guess  that  riddle. 

CHAPTEE  XLYin. 

Isaac  Levi,  rescued  by  George  Fielding,  reached  his  tent 
smarting  with  pain  and  bitter  insult;  he  sat  on  the  floor  pale  and 
dusty,  and  anathematized  his  adversaries  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
Wrstii  still  boiling  in  his  heart,  he  drew  out  his  letters  and  read 
them.  Then  grief  mingled  with  his  anger.  Old  Cohen,  his 
fHend  and  agent  and  coeval  was  dead.    Another  self  dead. 

Besides  the  hint  that  this  gave  him  to  set  his  house  in  order, 
a  distinct  oonsid^ation  drew  Isaac  now  to  England.  He  had 
trusted  much  larger  interests  to  old  Cohen  than  he  was  at  all 
disposed  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  Cohen's  successors,  men  of 
another  generation,  "progeniemvitiosiorem*'  he  sincerely  be- 
lieved. 

Another  letter  gave  him  some  information  about  Meadows 
that  added  another  uneasiness  to  those  he  already  felt  on 
George's  account.  Hence  his  bitter  disappointment  when  he 
found  OeoiTge  gone  &om  the  mine,  the  date  of  his  return  un- 
certain.   Hence  too,  the  purchase  of  Moore's  horses,  and  the 
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imploring  letter  to  George ;  measures  that  proved  invaluable  to 
that  young  man,  whose  primitive  simplicity  and  wise  humility 
led  him  not  to  question  the  advice  of  his  elder  but  obey  it. 

And  so  it  was,  that  although  the  old  Jew  sailed  home  upon 
his  own  interests,  yet  during  the  voyage  George  Fielding's  as- 
simiedagreat  importance,  direct  and  incidental.  Direct,  be- 
cause the  old  man  was  warm  with  gratitude  to  him;  indirect, 
because  he  boiled  over  with  hate  of  George's  most  dangerous 
enemy.  And  as  he  neared  the  English  coast,  the  thought,  that 
though  he  was  coming  to  Famborough  he  could  not  come  home 
—  grew  bitterer  and  bitterer,  and  then  that  he  should  find  his 
enemy  and  his  insulter  in  the  very  house  sacred  by  the  shadows 
of  the  beloved  and  dead  1 1 

Finding  in  Nathan  a  youth  of  no  common  fidelity  and 
shrewdness,  Isaac  confided  in  him;  and  Nathan  proud  beyond 
description  of  the  confidence  bestowed  on  him  by  one  so  ho- 
noured in  his  tribe,  enlisted  in  his  cause  with  all  the  ardour  of 
youth  tempered  by  Jewish  address. 

Often  they  sat  together  on  the  deck,  and  the  young  Jewish 
brain  and  the  old  Jewish  brain  mingled  and  digested  a  course  of 
conduct  to  meet  every  imaginable  contingency;  for  the  facts 
they  at  present  possessed  were  only  general  and  vague. 

The  first  result  of  all  this  was,  that  these  two  crept  into  the 
town  of  Famborough  at  three  o'clock,  one  morning;  that  Isaac 
took  out  a  key  and  unlocked  the  house  that  stood  next  to 
Meadows'  on  the  left  hand ;  that  Isaac  took  secret  possession  of 
the  first-fioor,  and  Nathan  open  but  not  ostentatious  possession 
of  the  ground-fioor,  with  a  tale  skilfully  concocted  to  excite  no 
suspicion  whatever  that  Isaac  was  in  any  way  connected  with  his 
presence  in  the  town.  Nathan,  it  is  to  be  observed,  had  never 
been  in  Farnborough  before. 

The  next  morning  they  worked.  Nathan  went  out,  locking 
the  door  after  him,  to  execute  two  commissions.  He  was  to 
find  out  what  the  young  Cohens  were  doing,  and  how  far  they 
were  likely  to  prove  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  their  father; 
and  what  Susan  Merton  was  doing,  aild  whether  Meadows  was 
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courting  her  or  not.  The  latter  part  of  Nathan's  task  was  terri- 
bly easy. 

The  young  man  came  home  late  at  night,  locked  tiie  door, 
made  a  concerted  signal,  and  was  admitted  to  the  senior  pre- 
sence. He  found  him  smoking  his  Eastern  pipe.  Nathan  with 
dejected  air  told  him  that  he  had  no  good  news ;  that  the  Cohens 
not  only  thought  themselves  wiser  than  their  father ,  which  was 
permissible,  but  openly  declared  it,  which  he,  though  young, 
had  observed  to  be  a  trait  confined  to  very  great  fools. 

^' It  is  well  said,  my  son,"  quoth  Isaac,  smoking  calmly-—* 
"  and  the  other  business?  "< 

"Oh,  master  1"  said  Nathan,  "I  bring  still  worse  tidings  of 
her.  She  is  a  true  Nazarite ,  a  creature  without  faith.  She  is 
betrothed  to  the  man  you  hate,  and  whom  I,  for  your  sake, 
hate  even  to  death." 

They  spoke  in  an  eastern  dialect,  which  I  am  paraphrasing 
here  and  translating  there  according  to  the  measure  of  my 
humble  abilities. 

Isaac  sucked  his  pipe  very  fast;  this  news  was  a  double  blow 
to  his  feelings. 

"If  she  be  indeed  a  Nazarite  without  faith,  let  her  go;  but 
judge  not  the  simple  hastily.  First  let  me  know  how  far 
woman's  frailty  is  to  blame;  how  far  man's  guile  —  for  not  for 
nothing  was  Crawley  sent  out  to  the  mine  by  Meadows.  Let  me 
consider"  —  and  he  smoked  calmly  again. 

After  a  long  silence,  which  Nathan  was  too  respectful  to 
break,  the  old  man  gave  him  his  commission  for  to-morrow.  He 
was  to  try  and  discover  why  Susan  Merton  had  written  no  letters 
for  many  months  to  George ;  and  why  she  had  betrothed  herself 
to  the  foe .  "  B  ut  reveal  nothing  in  return,"  said  Isaac, "  neither 
ask  more  than  three  questions  of  any  one  person,  lest  they  say 
'who  is  this  that  being  a  Jew  asks  many  questions  about  aNa« 
zarite  maiden,  and  why  asks  he  them?'" 

At  night  Nathan  returned  fidl  of  intelligence.    She  loved 

the  young  man  Fielding.    She  wrote  letters  to  him  and  received 

letters  from  him,  until  gold  was  found  in  Australia.  But  after  this 

he  wrote  to  her  no  more  letters,  wherefore  herheart  was  troubled. 
.'* 
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"Ah!  and  did  she  write  to  him?" 

"Yes!  but  received  no  answer,  nor  any  letter  f&i^  t&atty 
months." 

"Ah!"— (puff!)  (puff!) 

"Then  came  a  rumour  that  he  was  dead,  and  she  mourned 
for  him  after  the  manner  of  her  people  many  days.  Verily 
master,  I  am  rexed  for  the  Nazarite  maiden ,  for  her  tale  is  sad. 
Then  came  a  letter  from  Australia,  that  said  he  is  not  dead,  but 
married  to  a  stranger.  Then  the  maiden  said '  Behold  now  this 
twelve  months  he  writes  not  to  me,  this  then  is  true,'  and  she 
bowed  her  head,  and  the  colour  left  her  cheek.  Then  this 
Meadows  visited  her,  and  consoled  her  day  by  day.  And  there 
are  those  who  confidently  affirm  that  her  father  said  often  to 
her,  *  Behold  now  I  am  a  man  stricken  in  years,  and  the  man 
Meadows  is  rich;'  so  the  maiden  gave  her  hand  to  the  man,  but 
whether  to  please  the  old  man  her  fattier,  or  out  of  the  folly  and 
weakness  of  females,  thou  O  Isaac  son  of  Shadrach  shalt  de- 
termine; seeing  that  I  am  young,  and  little  versed  in  the  ways 
of  women,  knowing  this  only  by  universal  report,  that  they  are 
fair  to  the  eye  but  often  bitter  to  the  taste." 

"  Aha  I "  cried  Isaac ,  "  but  I  am  old ,  O  Ki^an  von  of  Eli, 
and  with  the  thorns  of  old  age  comes  one  good  fruit  'expe- 
rience.* No  letters  came  to  him,  yet  she  wrote  many  —  none 
came  to  her,  yet  he  wrote  many.  AH  this  is  tranHparent  as 
glass  —  here  has  been  fraud  as  well  as  guile." 

Nathan's  eye  sparkled. 

"What  is  the  fraud,  master?" 

"  Nay,  that  I  know  not  —  but  I  will  know  I " 

"But  how,  master?" 

"  By  help  of  thine  ears ,  or  my  own ! " 

Nathan  looked  puzzled.  80  long  as  Mr.  Levi  shut  himself 
up  a  close  prisoner  on  a  first  floor  what  could  he  hear  for  him- 
self. 

Isaac  read  the  look  and  smiled.  He  then  rose  and  putting 
his  finger  to  his  lips  led  the  way  to  his  own  apartments.  At  the 
staircase-door,  which  even  Nathan  had  not  yet  passed,  he 
the  young  man  take  Off  his  shoes;  he  himself  was  in  slip] 
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He  took  Nathan  into  a  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  entirely 
.  covered  with  mattresses.  A  stairctuse,  the  steps  of  which  was 
eoYered  with  horse-hair,  went  by  a  tolerably  easy  slope  and 
spirsd  moTement  nearly  up  to  the  cornice.  Of  this  cornice  a 
portion  about  a  foot  square  swung  back  on  a  well-oiled  hinge, 
and  Isaac  drew  out  from  the  wall  with  the  utmost  caution  a  piece 
of  gtttta-pereha  piping,  to  this  he  screwed  on  anoth^  piece  open 
at  the  end  and  applied  it  to  his  ear. 

Nathan  comprehended  it  all  in  a  moment.  His  master  could 
overhear  every  word  uttered  in  Meadows's  study. 

Levi  explained  to  him  that  ere  he  left  his  old  house  he  had 
put  a  new  cornice  in  the  room  he  thought  Meadows  would  sit  in, 
a  cornice  so  deeply  ornamented  that  no  one  could  see  the  ear  he 
left  in  it,  and  had  taken  out  briokfi  in  the  wall  of  the  adjoining 
house  and  made  the  other  arrangements  they  were  inspecting 
together. 

Mr.  Levi  farther  explained  that  his  object  was  simply  to  over- 
hear and  counteract  every  scheme  Meadows  shoidd  form.  He 
added  that  he  never  intended  to  leave  Famborough  for  long. 
His  intention  had  been  to  establish  certain  relations  in  that 
country,  buy  some  land  and  return  immediately;  but  the  gold 
discovery  had  detained  him. 

'*But  mast^"  said  Nathem,  "suppose  the  man  had  taken  his 
business  to  the  other  side  of  his  house  ?  '* 

"Foolish  youth,"  replied  Isaac,  "am  I  not  on  both  sides  of 
hhnlir 

"Ahl    What  is  there  another  on  the  other?" 

Isaac  nodded. 

Thus,  while  Nathan  was  collecting  facts,  Isaac  had  been 
watching  "patient  as  a  (»t  keen  as  a  lynx,"  at  his  ear^hole,  and 
heard  —  nothing. 

Now  the  next  day  Nathan  came  in  hastily  long  before  the 
usual  hour. 

"Master,  anottor  enemy  is  come  —  the  man  Crawley!  I 
saw  him  &am  a  window;  he  saw  not  me.    What  shall  I  do?" 

"Keep  the  house  all  day.  I  would  not  have  him  see  you. 
He  would  say,  'Ahal  the  old  Jew  is  here  too.' " 
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Nathan's  countenance  felL  He  was  a  prisoner  now  ae  well 
as  his  master. 

The  next  morning  rising  early  to  prepare  their  food,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  the  old  man  smoking  his  pipe  down  below. 

"All  is  well,  my  son.  My  turn  has  come.  I  have  had  great 
patience,  and  great  is  the  reward.**  He  then  told  him  with 
natural  exultation  the  long  conference  he  had  been  secretly 
present  at  between  Crawley  and  Meadows  —  a  conference  in 
which  the  enemy  had  laid  bare  not  Jiis  guilt  only  but  the  secret 
crevice  in  his  coat  of  mail. 

"She  loves  him  notl**  cried  Levi  with  exultation.  "She  is 
his  dupe  I  With  a  word  I  can  separate  them '  and  confound  him 
utterly.** 

"Oh,  master!**  cried  the  youth  eageiiy,  "speak  that  word 
to-day,  and  let  me  be  there  and  hear  it  spoken  if  I  have  favour 
in  your  eyes?** 

"  Speak  it  to-day !  **  cried  Levi  with  a  look  of  intense  surprise 
at  Nathan's  simplicity.  "  Go  to,  foolish  youth  I  **  said  he,  "What  I 
after  I  have  waited  months  and  months  for  vengeance  would 
you  have  me  fritter  it  away  for  want  of  waiting  a  day  or  two 
longer?  No,  I  will  strike  not  the  empty  cup  from  his  hand,  but 
the  full  cup  from  his  lips.  Aha  I  you  have  seen  the  Jew  insulted 
and  despised  in  many  lands;  have  patience  now,  and  you  shall 
see  how  he  can  give  blow  for  blow ;  ay  I  old ,  and  feeble ,  and 
without  a  weapon  can  strike  his  adversary  to  the  heart** 

Nathan*s  black  eye  flashed.  "You  are  the  mfutter  I  the 
scholar,**  said  he.  "All  I  ask  is  to  be  permitted  to  share  the 
watching  for  your  enemy's  words  since  I  may  not  go  abroad 
while  it  is  day.** 

Thus  the  old  and  young  lynx  lay  in  ambush  all  day.  And  at 
night  the  young  lynx  prowled,  but  warily,  lest  Crawley  should 
see  him;  and  every  night  brought  home  some  scrap  of  intel- 
ligence. 

To  change  the  metaphor,  it  was  as  though  while  the  western 
spider  wove  his  artfid  web  round  the  innocent  fly  the  oriental 
spider  wove  another  web  round  ^m,  the  threads  of  which  were 
so  subtie  as  to  be  altogether  invisible.    Both  East  and  West 
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leaned  with  sublime  faith  on  their  respective* gossamers,  nor  re- 
membered that  "Dieu  dispose." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Meadows  rode  to  Grassmere,  to  try  and  prevail  with  Susan 
to  be  married  on  Thursday  next  instead  of  Monday.  As  he  rode 
he  revolved  every  argument  he  could  think  of  to  gain  her  com- 
pliance. He  felt  sure  she  was  more  inclined  to  postpone  the 
day  than  to  advance  it,  but  sometliing  told  him  his  fate  hung  on 
this:  —  "These  two  men  will  come  home  on  Monday.  I  am  sure 
of  it.  Ay!  Monday  morning,  before  we  can  wed.  I  will  not 
throw  a  chance  away;  the  game  is  too  close."  Then  he  remem- 
bered with  dismay  that  Susan  had  been  irritable  and  snappish 
just  before  parting  yester  eve  —  a  trait  she  had  never  exhibited 
to  him  before.  When  he  arrived  his  heart  almost  failed  him, 
but  after  some  little  circumlocution  and  excuse  he  revealed  the 
favour,  the  great  favour  he  was  come  to  ask. 

He  asked  it. 

She  granted  it  without  the  shade  of  a  demur. 

He  was  no  less  surprised  than  delighted,  but  the  truth  is  that 
very  irritation  and  snappishness  of  yesterday  was  the  cause  of 
her  consenting;  her  conscience  told  her  she  had  been  unkind, 
and  he  had  been  too  wise  to  snap  in  return.  So  now  he  bene- 
fited by  the  reaction  and  little  bit  of  self-reproach.  For  do  but 
abstain  from  reproaching  a  good  girl  who  has  been  unjust  or  un- 
kind  to  you,  and  ten  to  one  if  she  does  not  make  you  the  amende 
by  word  or  deed  —  most  likely  the  latter,  for  so  she  can  soothe 
her  tender  conscience  without  grazing  her  equally  sensitive 
pride.  Poor  Susan  little  knew  the  importance  of  the  concession 
she  made  so  easily. 

Meadows  gallopped  home  triumphant.  But  two  whole  days 
now  between  him  and  his  bliss!  And  that  day  passed  and 
Tuesday  passed.  The  man  lived  three  days  and  nights  in  a  statd 
4of  tension  that  would  have  killed  some  of  us  or  driven  us  mad; 
but  his  intrepid  spirit  rode  the  billows  of  hope  and  fear  like  a 
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petrel.  And  the  day  before  the  wedding  it  did  seem  as  if  hift 
adverse  fate  got  suddenly  alarmed  and  made  a  decf^erate  effort 
and  hurled  against  him  every  assailant  that  could  be  foun4*  In 
the  morning  came  his  mother,  and  implored  him  ere  it  was  too 
late  to  give  up  this  marriage. 

"I  have  kept  silence,  yea  even  from  good  words,"  said  the 
aged  woman;  "but  at  last  I  must  speak.  John,  t^e  doea  not 
love  you.  I  am  a  woman  and  can  read  a  woman^s  heart;  and 
you  fancied  her  long  before  George  Fielding  was  fake  to  her, 
if  ftJse  he  ever  was,  John." 

The  old  woman  said  the  whole  jof  this  last  scmlence  wi&  so 
much  meaning  that  her  son  was  stung  to  rage,  and  interrupted 
her  fiercely:  — 

"I  looked  to  find  all  the  world  against  me,  but  not  my  own 
mother.  No  matter  —  so  be  it;  the  whole  world  shan\  turn  me, 
and  those  I  don't  care  to  fight  Til  fly.** 

And  he  turned  savagely  on  his  heel  and  left  the  old  woman 
there  shocked  and  terrified  by  his  vehemence.  She  did  not  stay 
there  long.  Soon  the  scarlet  cloak  and  black  bonnet  mi^t 
have  been  seen  wending  their  way  slowly  back  to  tiie  little 
cottage ,  the  poor  old  tidy  bonnet  drooping  lower  thi^  it  was 
wont.  Meadows  came  back  to  dinner;  he  had  a  mutton-diop 
in  his  study,  for  it  was  a  busy  day.  While  tiius  employed  these 
came  almost  bursting  into  the  room  a  man  stmek  with  lemane 
^-  Jefiries  the  recreant  postmaster. 

"Mr.  Meadows,  I  can  carry  on  thia  game  no  longer,  and  I 
won't  for  any  man  living." 

He  then  in  a  wild,  loud  and  excited  way  went  on  to  say  how 
the  poor  girl  had  come  a  hundred  times  for  a  letter,  imd  locked 
in  his  face  so  wistfully,  and  once  she  had  said,  "Oh,  Mr. 
Jefiieries,  do  have  a  letter  for  me  1"  and  how  he  saw  her  pale  face 
in  his  dreams,  and  little  he  thought  when  he  became  Meadows' 
tool  the  length  the  game  was  to  be  carried. 

Meadows  heard  him  out;  then  simply  reminded  him  of  his 
theft,  and  assured  him  with  an  oath  that  if  he  dared  to  confess 
his  villainy  — 

"My  villainy?"  shrieked  the  astonidied  postmaster. 
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"Whose  eke ?  You  have  intercepted  letters  —  not  I.  You 
have  abused  the  public  confidence  —  not  I.  So  if  you  are  such 
a  fool  and  sneak  as  to  cut  your  throat  by  peaching  on  yourself^ 
111  cry  louder  than  you,  «nd  1*11  show  you  have  emptied  letters 
as  well  as  stopped  them.  Go  home  to  your  wile  and  keep  quiet 
or  m  smash  both  you  and  her." 

"Oh!  I  know  you  are  without  mercy,  and  I  dare  not  c^en 
my  heart  while  I  live ;  but  I  will  beat  you  yet,  you  cruel  monster. 
I  will  leave  a  note  for  Miss  Merton  confessing  all,  and  blow  out 
my  brains  to-night  in  the  office." 

The  man's  manner  was  wild  and  despairing.  Meadows  eyed 
him  sternly.    He  said  with  affected  coolness :  — 

"  Jefferies ,  you  are  not  game  to  take  your  own  life." 

"Am'tl?"  was  the  reply. 

'^At  least  I  think  not." 

"To-night  wiU  show." 

"I  nftust  know  that  before  night,"  eried  Meadows,  and  with 
the  word  he  sprang  on  Jeffiies  and  seized  him  in  a  grasp  of  iron, 
and  put  a  pistol  to  his  head. 

"Ah!  no!  Mr.  Meadows.  Mercy  1  mercy!"  shridied  the  man 
in  an  agony  of  fear. 

"AU  Tight,"  said  Meadows,  coolly  putting  up  the  pistol. 
"You  hilif  imposed  on  me,  and  that  is  something  for  you  to 
brag  of.  You  won*t  kill  yourself,  Je£feries;  you  are  not  the  stu£ 
Give  over  shaking  like  an  aspen  —  and  look  and  listen.  You 
are  in  debt.  I've  bought  up  two  drafts  of  yours  —  here  they  are. 
Come  to  me  to-morrow —  after  the  wedding,  and  I  will  give  you 
them  to  light  your  pipe'with." 

"  Oh ,  Mr.  Meadows ,  that  would  be  one  load  off  my  mind ! " 

"  You  are  short  of  cash  too ;  come  to  me — after  the  wedding, 
and  m  give  you  fifty  pounds  cash." 

"  You  are  very  liberal ,  sir.  I  wish  it  was  in  a  better  cause." 

"Now  go  home  and  don't  be  a  sneak  and  a  fool  —  till  after 
the  wedding,  or  I  will  sell  the  bed  firom  under  your  wife's  back 
and  send  you  to  the  stone-jug.    Be  off." 

Jefferies  crept  away  paralysed  in  heart,  and  Meadows  stand- 
ing up  called  out  in  a  rage  — 
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"Are  there  any  more  of  you  that  hope  to  turn  John  Mea- 
dows? then  come  on,  come  a  thousand  strong  with  the  devil  at 
your  back  —  and  then  Til  beat  you ! " 

And  for  a  moment  the  respectable  man  was  ahnost  grand; 
a  man-rock  standing  braving  earth  and  heaven. 

"Hist!  Mr.  Meadows." 

He  turned  and  there  Was  Crawley. 

"A  word,  sir.  "Will  Fielding  is  in  the  town  in  such  a  pas^ 
sion." 

"  Come  to  stop  the  wedding?" 

"He  was  taking  a  glass  of  ale  at  the  *Toad  and  Pickaxe,* 
and  you  might  hear  him  all  over  the  yard." 

"What  is  he  going  to  do?" 

"Sir,  he  has  bought  an  uncommon  heavy  whip;  he  was 
showing  it  in  the  yard.  ^Thisisfor  John  Meadows's  back,'  said 
he ,  *  and  I'll  give  it  him  before  the  girl  he  has  stolen  from  my 
brother.  If  she  takes  a  dog  instead  of  a  man  it  shall  be  a  beaten 
dog,'  says  he." 

Meadows  rang  the  bell. 

"Harness  the  mare  to  the  four-wheel  chaise." 

"  You  know  what  to  do ,  Crawley." 

"Well,  I  can  guess." 

"But  first  get  him  told  that  I  am  always  at  Grassmere  at  six 
o'clock." 

"But  you  won't  go  there  this  evening,  of  course." 

"Why  not." 

"Aren't  you  afraid  he  — " 

"Afraid  of  Will  Fielding?  Why,  you  have  never  looked  at 
me.  I  do  notice  your  eyes  are  always  on  the  ground,  Crawley, 
when  I  was  eighteen,  one  evening,  (it  was  harvest  home,  and 
all  the  folk  had  drunk  their  wit  and  manners  out)  I  found  a 
farmer^s  wife  in  a  lane  hemmed  in  by  three  great  ignorant 
brutes  that  were  for  kissing  her,  or  some  nonsense,  and  she 
crying  help  and  murder  and  ready  to  faint  with  fright  It  was 
a  decent  woman  and  a  neighbour,  so  I  interfered  as  thus: 
I  knocked  the  first  fellow  senseless  on  his  back  with  a  blow  be- 
fore they  knew  of  me,  and  then  the  three  were  two.    I  fought 
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the  two,  gining  and  taking  for  full  ten  minutes,  and  then  I  got 
a  chance  and  one  went  down.  I  put  my  foot  on  his  neck  and 
kept  him  down  for  all  he  could  do ,  and  over  his  body  I  fought 
the  best  man  of  the  lot,  and  thrashed  him  so  that  his  whole  mug 
was  like  a  ball  of  beet-root.  When  he  was  quite  sick  he  ran 
one  way,  aild  t'other  got  up  roaring  and  ran  another,  and  they 
had  to  send  a  hurdle  for  No.  1.  Dame  Fading  gave  me  of  her 
own  accord  what  all  the  row  was  about,  tod  more  thall  one  and 
hearty  ones  too ,  I  assure  you,  and  had  me  in  to  supper  and  told 
her  man ;  and  he  shook  my  hand  a  good  one." 

"Why,  sir,  you  don't  mead  to  say  the  woman  you  fought  for 
was  Mrs.  Fielding." 

"But  I  tell  you  it  was ,  and  I  had  those  two  boys  on  my  knee, 

two  chubby  toads ,  pulling  at  my  curly  hair. !  why  do  I  talk 

of  these  things.  Oh ,  I  remember  it  was  to  show  you  I  am  not  a 
man  that  can  be  bullied.  I  am  a  much  better  man  than  I  was  at 
eighteen.  I  won't  be  married  in  a  black  eye  if  I  can  help  it. 
But  when  I  am  once  married,  here  I  stand  against  all  comers, 
and  if  you  hear  them  grumble  or  threaten  you,  tell  them  that 
any  Sunday  afternoon,  when  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  done, 
Fll  throw  my  cap  into  the  ring  and  fight  all  the  Fieldings  that 
ever  were  pupped,  one  down  another  coip^n."  Then  turning 
quite  cool  and  contemptuous  all  in  a  mom^n,  he  said,  "These 
are  words,  and  we  have  work  on  hand,"  and  even  as  he  spoke, 
he  strode  from  the  room  pattered  after  by  Crawley. 

At  six  o'clock  Meadows  and  Susan  were  walking  arm-in-arm 
in  the  garden.  ^ 

Presently  they  saw  a  nan  advancing  towards  tljgpi ,  with  his 
right  hand  behind  him. 

"Why,  it  is  Will  Fielding,"  cried  Susan,  "come  to  thank 
you." 

"I  think  not  by  the  look  of  him,"  replied  Meadows,  coblly. 

"Susan,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  your  hand  from  that 
man's  arm.    I  have  got  a  word  to  say  to  him." 

Susan  did  more  than  requested,  seeing  at  once  tnat  misr 
chief  was  coming.  She  clung  to  William's  aght  arm ,  and  while 
he  groimd  his  teeth  with  ineffectual  rage,  for  she  was  strong, 
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as  her  sex  are  strong ,  for  half  a  minute ,  and  to  thv>w  her  off  he 
must  haye  been  much  rougher  with  her  than  he  chose  to  be, 
three  men  came  behind  unobserved  by  all  but  Meadows ,  and 
captured  him  <m  the  old  j udgment  And  Crawley  having  repre- 
sented hi9i  as  a  viol^at  msui ,  they  literally  laid  thecrasp  of  the 
law  on  him.  *• 

**But  I  have  got  the  money  to  pay  it"  remonstrated  Wil- 
Ham.      "  • 

"Pay  it  then." 

"  But  my  money  is  at  home ,  give  me  two  days.  Fll  writ*  to 
my  wife  and  she  will  send  it  me.'^ 

The  officers  with  a  coarse  laugh  told  him  he  must  come  with 
them  meantime. 

Meadows  whispered  Susan  "Fll  pay  it  for  him  to-morrow." 

They  took  off  William  Fielding  in  Meadows's  four-wheeled 
chaise. 

"Where  are  they  taking  him?  John." 

"To  the  county  goal.*' 

"Oh!  don't  let  them  take  him  there.  Can  you  not  trust 
hun?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  why  notijay  it  for  him?" 

"But  I  don't  (Swy  money  in  my  pocket,  and  the  bank  is 
closed." 

"How  unfortunate !" 

"Very!  but  Fll  send  it  over  to-morrow  early  and  we  will 
have  him  out." 

"  Oh,  y%  poor  fellow!  the  very  &j|t  thing  in  [the  morning." 

"  Yes !  the  first  thing  —  after  we  aR  married." 

Soon  after  this  Meadows  bade  Susan  affectionately  farewell, 
and  rode  off  to  Newborough  to  buy  his  gloves  and  some  pre- 
sents for  his  bride.  On  the  road  he  overtook  William  Fielding 
going  to  gaol,  leaned  over  his  saddle  as  he  cantered  by,  and 
saidf  "  Mrs.  Meadows  will  send  the  money  in  to  free  you  in  the 
morning,"  then  on  again  cool  as  a  cucumber  and  cantered  into 
the  town  before  sunset,  put  up  black  Rachel  at  the  Sling's 
Head,  made  his  purchases ,  and  back  to  the  inn.    As  he  sat  in 
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the  bar-parlour  drinking  a  glass  of  ale  and  batting  witii  the 
landlady ,  two  travellers  came  ioito  the  passage ,  they  did  not 
stop  in  it  longf  for  one  of  them  knew  the  house  and  led  his  com- 
panion into  the  ooffee-^room.  But  in  that  moment  by  aflafth  of 
recognition,  spite  of  their  bronzed  colour  and  long  bearda, 
Meadows  had  seen  who  they  were  —  George  Fielding  and 
Thomas  Robinson.  ^^ 

Words  could  not  paint  in  many  page^^uit  Meadows  passed 
dirough  in  a  few  s^«^s.  His  very  ral^  was  one  moment 
cpld  as  ice,  the  next  MMmg. 

The  cofifee-room  door  was  open  —  he  dragged  himself  into 
the  passage  though  each  foot  in  turn  seemed  glued  to  the 
ground,  and  listened.    He  came  back  and  sat  down  in  the  bar. 

*^Are  they  going  to  stay/'  said  the  mistress  to  the  waiter. 
.  "Yes  I  to  be  called  at  five  o'clock." 

The  bell  rang.    The  waiter  went  and  immediately  returned. 

"Hot  with,"  demanded  the  waiter  in  a  sharp  mechanical 
tone. 

"Here  take  my  keys  for  the  lump  sugar ,**  said  the  landlady, 
and  she  poured  first  the  brandy  then  the  hot  water  into  a 
tumbler,  then  went  up  stcdrs  to  see  about  the  travellers'  beds. 

Meadows  was  left  alone  a  few  moments  with  the  liquor.  A 
sudden  flash  came  to  Meadows's  eye ,  he  put  his  hand  hastily  to 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  then  his  eye  brightened  still  more. 
Yes,  it  was  there,  he  thought  he  had  had  the  curiosity  to  keep  it 
by  him.  He  drew  out  the  white  lump  Crawley  had  left  on  his 
table  that  night,  and  flung  it  into  the  glass  just  as  the  waiter  re- 
turned with  the  sugar. 

The  waiter  took  the  l»»ndy  and  water  into  the  coffee-room. 

Meadows  sat  still  as  a  mouse,  his  brain  boiling  and  bubbling 
—  awe-struck  at  what  he  had  done  yet  meditating  worse. 

The  next  time  the  waiter  came  in,  "Waiter,"  said  he,  "one 
glass  among  two,  that  is  short  allowance." 

"  Oh !  the  big  one  is  teetotal,''  replied  the  waiter. 

"Mrs.  White,"  said  Meadows,  "  iJf  you  have  got  a  bed  for  me 
I'll  sleep  here,  for  my  nag  is  ^^and  the  night  is  darkish." 

"Always  abed  foryou,Mi^Pulows,"wa8  the  gracious  reply. 
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Sooii  the  two  friends  rang  for  bed -candles.  Robinson 
staggered  with  drowsiness.  Meadows  eyed  them  from  behind 
•a  newspaper. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mr.  Meadows  went  to  bed  too  —  but  not 
to  sleep. 

•^CHAPTER  L. 

At  seven  o'clo(!lf1n  the  morning  &/ti^Y  ^^  a*  Meadows's 
house  by  appointment.  To  his  grearm^rise  the  servant  told 
him  master  had  not  slept  at'home.  While  he  was  talKing  to 
her  Meadows  galloped  up  to  the  door,  jumped  ofif,  and  almost 
pulkd  Crawley  up  stairs  with  him. 

"Lock  the  door  Crawley." 

Crawley  obeyed  but  with  some  reluctance,  for  Meadows, 
the  iron  Meadows ,  was  ghastly  and  shaken  as  he  had  never 
been  shaken  before.  He  sank  into  a  chair.  "Perdition  seize 
the  hour  I  first  saw  her ! " 

As  for  Crawley  he  was  paralysed  by  the  terrible  agitation  of 
of  a  spirit  so  much  greater  than  his  oto. 

"Crawley"  said  Meadows  with  St  sudden  unnatural  calm 
•*  when  the  devil  buys  a  soul  for  money  how  much  does  he  give? 
a  good  lump  I  hear.  He  values  our  souls  high  —  we  don't,  some 
of  us." 

"Mr.  Meadows,  sir!" 

"Now  count  those,"  yelled  Meadows  bursting  out  again, 
and  he  flung  a  roll  of  notes  furiously  on  the  ground  at  Crawley's 
feet ,  "  count  and  tell  me  what  my  soul  has  gone  for.    Oh  I  oh ! " 

Crawley  seized  them  and  counted  them  as  fast  as  his 
trembling  fingers  would  let  him.  So  now  an  eye  all  remorse, 
and  another  eye.  all  greed,  were  bent  upon  the  same  thing. 

"Why  they  are  all  hundred  pound  notes,  bright  as  silver 
from  the  Bank  of  England.  Oh  dear!  how  new  and  crimp  they 
are  —  where  do  they  come  from,  sir?" 

"From  Australia." 

"Ah!  ohl  impossible!  N^||Bothing  is  impossible  to  such 
<i  man  as  you.   Twenty."         tJ^ 
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"They  are  at  Newboroxigh  —  slept  at  *  King's  Head,"  whis- 
pered Meadows. 

"  Good  heavens !  think  of  that   Thirty  — " 

"So  did  L" 

"Ah !  forty  —  four  thousand  pounds." 

"The  lump  of  stuff  you  left  here  —  hocussed  one  -*-  it  was  a 
toss  up  —  luck  was  (m  my  side  —  that  one  carried  them  —  slept 
like  death  —  long  while  hunting  —  found  them  under  his  pillow 
at  last." 

"  Well  done  I  and  we  fools  were  always  beat  at  it  Sixty  — 
one  —  two  —  five  —  seven.   Seven  thousadd  pounds." 

"Seven  thousand  pounds!  Who  would  have  thought  it? 
This  is  a  dear  job  to  me." 

"  Say  a  dear  job  to  them  and  a  glorious  haul  to  you  f  but  yon 
deserve  it  all,  ah!" 

"  Why,  you  fool,"  cried  Meadows^  "  do  you  think  I  aii  goiiig 
,  to  keep  the  men's  money?" 

"Keep  it;  why,  of  course?" 

"What!  am  I  a  thief?  I,  John  Meadows,  that  never 
wronged  a  man  of  a  penny.  I  take  his  sweetbeaft,  I  ean^t  live 
without  her;  but  I  can  live  without  his  money.  I  have  crhnes 
enough  on  my  head,  but  not  theft,  there  I  say  halt." 

"  Then  why  in  the  name  of  heaven  did  you  take  them  at  such 
a  risk?" 

Crawfey  put  this  question  roughly,  for  he  was  losing  his  re*- 
spect  for  his  idoL 

"You  are  as  blind  as  a  mole,  Crawley,"  was  the  disdainftil 
answer.  "Don't  you  see  that  I  have  made  George  Fielding 
penmfess,  and  that  now  old  Merton  won^t  let  him  have  his 
daughtev.  Why  ^ould  he?  He  said  —  *lf  you  come  back 
with  one  thousand  pounds.'  And  don't  you  see  that  when  the 
writ  is-  served  on  old  Merton  he  will  be  as  strong  as  fire  for  me 
and  against  him.  He  can't  marry  her  at  all  now.  I  shall  soon 
or  late ,  and  the  day  I  marry  Susan  that  same  afbmoon  seven 
tiiousand  pounds  will  be  put  in  George  Fielding's  hand,  he 
won't  know  by  whom  but  you  and  I  shall  know.  I  am  a^  sinner 
but  not  a  villain." 
h  ii  nmier  too  late  to  mend,  //.  22 
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Cowley  gave  a  dissatisfied  grunt. 

Meadows  struck  a  lucifer  match  and  lighted  a  candle.  He 
placed  the  candle  in  the  grate  —  it  was  warm  weather. 

"Come  now,"  said  he  coolly,  "bum  them;  then  they  will 
tell  no  tales." 

Crawley  gave  a  shriek  like  a  mother  whose  child  is  idling 
out  of  window,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  with  the  notes  in 
his  hand  behind  his  back. 

"No!  no!  sir!  Oh!  don't  think  of  it.  Talk  of  crime,  what 
are  all  the  sins  we  have  done  together  compared  with  this?  You 
would  not  bum  a  wheat-rick,  no  not  your  greatest  enemy's;  I 
know  you  would  not,  you  are  too  good  a  man.  This  is  as  bad; 
the  good  money  that  the  bountiful  heaven  has  given  us  for  — 
for  the  good  of  man." 

"Come,"  said  Meadows  sternly,  "no  more  of  this  folly,"  and 
he  laid  his  iron  grasp  on  Crawley. 

"Mercy!  mercy!  think  of  me  —  of  your  faithful  servant, 
who  has  risked  his  life  and  stuck  at  nothing  for  you.  How  un- 
grateful great  men  are!" 

"  Ungrateful]  Crawley.  Can  you  look  me  in  the  face  and 
say  that?" 

"Never  till  now,  but  now  I  can;"  and  Crawley  rose  to  his 
feet  and  faced  the  great  msm:  the  prize  he  was  fighting  for 
gave  him  supernatural  courage.  "To  whom  do  you  owe  them? 
To  me.  You  could  never  have  had  them  but  for  my  drug. 
And  yet  you  would  bum  them  before  my  eyes.  A  fortune  to 
poor  me." 

"To  you?" 

"Yes !  What  does  it  matter  to  you  what  becomes  of  them 
so  that  he  never  sees  them  again?  but  it  matters  all  to  me. 
Give  them  to  me  and  in  twelve  hours  I  will  be  in  France  with 
them.  You  won't  miss  me,  sir.  I  have  done  my  work.  And  it 
will  be  more  prudent,  for  since  I  have  left  you  I  can't  help 
drinking,  and  I  might  talk  you  know,  sir,  Imight,  and  let  out 
what  we  should  both  be  sorry  for.  Send  me  away  to  foreign 
counties  where  I  can  keep  travelling,  and  make  it  always 
summer.    I  hate  the  long  nights  when  it  is  dark.    I  see  such 
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cu — u — rioiis  things.    Pray!  pray  let  me  go  and  take  these 
He  with  me,  and  never  trouble  you  again." 

The  words  though  half  nonsense  were  the  other  half  cun- 

ili  ning,  and  the  tones  and  looks  were  piteous.  Meadows  hedtated. 

Crawley  knew  too  much ,  to  get  rid  of  him  was  a  bait;  and  after 

J  all  to  annihilate  the  thing  he  had  been  all  his  life  accumulating 

3         -    went  against  his  heart.   He  rang  the  bell. 

"Hide  the  notes,  Crawley.  Bring  me  two  shirts,  a  razor, 
and  a  comb.  Crawley  these  are  the  terms.  That  you  don't  go 
near  that  woman  — ^" 

Crawley  with  a  brutal  phrase  expressed  his  delight  at  the 
idea  of  getting  rid  of  her  for  ever. 

"That  you  go  at  once  to  the  railway.     Station  opens  to-day. 
First  train  starts  in  an  hour.    Up  to  London,  over  to  France  this 
i  evening.'* 

"I will,  sir.   Hurrah!  hurrah!" 
j;  Then  Crawley  burst  into  protestations  of  gratitude  which 

y  Meadows  cut  short.    He  rang  for  breakfast,  fed  his  accomplice, 

gave  him  a  greatcoat  for  his  journey,  and  took  the  precaution 
jj  of  going  with  him  to  the  station.     There  he  shook  hands 

with  him  and  returned  to  the  principal  street  and  entered  the 
^  bank. 

[(J  Crawley  kept  faith,  he  hugged  his  treasure  to  his  bosom  and 

sat  down  waiting  for  the  train. 

"Luck  is  on  our  side,"  thought  he;  "if  this  had  been  open 
yesterday  those  two  would  have  come  on  from  Newborough." 

He  watched  the  preparations,  they  were  decorating  the  loco- 
motive with  bouquets  and  branches.  They  did  not  start  punc- 
tually, some  soi-disant  great  people  had  not  arrived. 

"I  will  have  a  dram,"  thought  Crawley;  he  went  and  had 
three:  then  he  came  back  and  as  he  was  standing  inspecting 
the  carriages  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder:  he  looked  round, 
it  was  Mr.  Wood,  a  functionary  with  whom  he  had  often  done 
business. 

"  Ah ,  Wood !  how  d'ye  do  ?    Going  to  make  the  first  trip  ? " 
"No,  sir!  I  have  business  detains  me  in  the  town." 
"What!  a  capias,  eh?"  chuckled  Crawley. 

22* 
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**  Something  qf  thp  po/t  There  i#  ^  friend  of  yom»  hf^  by 
wants  to  speak  a  word  to  ypu." 

"  Come  along  then.   Where  w  he  ?  " 

"This  way,  sir." 

Crawley  followed  Wood  to  the  waiting-room,  and  there  on 
a^ench  sat  Isaac  Levi.  Crawley  stopped  dead  short  and  would 
have  drawn  back,  but  Levi  beckoned  to  a  seat  near  him. 
Crawley  came  walking  like  an  automaton  from  whose  joints  the 
oil  had  suddenly  dried.  With  infinite  repu^ance  he  took  the 
seat,  not  liking  to  refuse  before  several  persons  who  saw  the  in- 
yitation.   Mr.  Wood  sat  on  the  other  side  of  him. 

"What  does  it  all  mean,"  thought  Crawley,  but  his  cue  was 
to  seem  indifferent  or  flattered. 

"You  have  shaved  your  beard,  Mr.  Crawley,"  said  Isaac  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  My  beard  I  I  never  h%d  one ,"  replied  Crawley  in  the  sf^e 
key. 

"Yes,  you  had  when  last  I  £faw  you  -7-  i^  the  gold  mine;  you 
set  ruffians  to  abuse  me,  sir." 

"Don't  you  believe  that,  Mr.  Levi.** 

"I  saw  it  and  felt  it." 

The  peculiarity  of  this  situation  W£|8 ,  that  ^he  room  being 
full  of  people,  both  parties  wished,  each  £6r  his  owi^  reason,  not 
to  excite  general  attention,  an4  therefore  delivered  sciurc^  above 
a  whisper  the  sort  of  matter  that  i^^  generally  uttered  very  loud 
and  excitedly. 

"Itismytumn,o\if,"  whi^p^redLevi;  "aneyefo^auey^,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth" 

" You  iftust  look  ^ha^thej?^,"  whispered  Cipaif ley;  "tjo-^or- 
row  perhaps  you  may  not  h^ve  the  chance." 

"1  never  postpone  vengeance  —  if  hen  it  ia.i;ipef" 

"  Don't  ypu,  sir  I  deajT  m?.*' 

"  You  have  seven  thousand  pounds  about  you,  Mr.  Craij'iJiey." 

Crawley  ^ta;rted  w^  trej??Ji?led. 

"  Stolen  I "  whispered  Isaac  ia  his  very  el^:.  "  ^\e  it;  i^  to 
the  officer." 
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Crawlfey  rose  instinctively.  A  firm  hand  was  laid  on  each  of 
his  arms;  he  sat  down  again. 

"  What  —  whrit  —  evet  vcioh^y  I  have  is  trusted  to  m6  by  the 
wfealihife^t  and  modt  respect&ble  man  in  ihb  cou— nty,  arid  '-^^ 

" Stblfen  by  him ,  received  by  you !  Give  it  to  Wood  iinM^ 
you  prfefet  a  public  search." 

"You  can't  Seai*ct  the  without  a  wttfrant." 

"Here  is  a  wAh-ant  from  the  mayor.  Take  the  notes  out  o'f 
your  left  breast  and  give  them  to  the  officer,  or  #e  riittst  d6  it  by 
force  «ihd  publicity.'* 

"I  won't  without  Mr.  Meadows's  authority.  Send  for  Mr. 
Meadbws  if  you  dare." 

Isaac  reflected.  "Well!  we  will  take  you  to  Mr.  Mead6ws. 
Keep  the  money  till  you  see  him ,  but  '^e  must  secure  y6u.  Put 
his  coat  over  his  hands  first." 

The  greatcoat  was  put  over  his  hands  and  the  next  ionotneiii 
under  the  coat  was  heard  a  little  sharp  click. 

"Let  us  go  to  the  carriage"  said  Levi  in  a  brisk  cheerM 
tone. 

lliose  present  heard  the  friendly  invitation  and  saw  a  little 
string  of  acquaintances,  three  in  number,  breakup  a  6oAter- 
sation  and  go  and  get  into  a  fly:  one  carried  a  greatcoat  a£i 
bundle  before  him  with  both  hands. 

CHA^TEfe  LL 

Mb.  Meadows  went  to  the  bank  —  into  the  parlour  —  and 
said  he  must  draw  sev^n  thousand  poulrids  of  cash  andseciirities. 
The  partners  look  blank.  [ 

"  I  know,"  said  Meadows, "  I  should  cripple  you.  Well*  I  am 
not  going  to  nor  let  any  one  else  —  it  would  6ot  suit  niy  book. 
Just  hand  me  the  securities  and  let  me  i!riake  over  tHat  sum  to 
Gteorge  Fielding  and  Thomas  Rbbirison.  J!heie  1  now  foi^  so  me 
months  to  come  those  two  men  are  not  to  kno^  Ho^iS^lvth'ey 
ar<^,  in  fact  not  till  I  till  them." 

A  very  ready  consent  to  this  was  ffiven  by  both  pariirieW;  I 
ani  afraid  I  might  ^ay  an  eager  consent. 
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"There!  now  I  feel  another  man,  that  is  off  me  any  way," 
and  Meadows  strode  home  double  the  man. 

Soon  his  new  top-boots  were  on,  and  his  new  dark  blue  coat 
with  flat  double-gilt  buttons,  and  his  hat  broadish  in  the  brim, 
and  he  looked  the  model  of  a  British  yeoman;  he  reached 
Grassmere  before  eleven  o'clock.  It  was  to  be  a  very  quiet 
wedding,  but  the  bridesmaids,  &c.  were  there  and  Susan  all  in 
white,  pale  but  very  lovely.  Father-in-law  cracking  jokes,  Su- 
san writhing  under  them. 

"Now  then  is  it  to  be  a  wedding  without  bells,  fori  hear 
none?" 

"  That  it  shall  not,"  cried  one  of  the  young  men;  and  off  they 
ran  to  the  church. 

Meantime  MeadoWs  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  mirthful 
scene.  He  was  in  a  violent  excitement  that  passed  with  the 
rustics  for  gaiety  natural  to  the  occasion.  They  did  not  notice 
his  anxious  glances  up  the  hill  that  led  to  Newborough;  his 
eager  and  repeated  looks  at  his  watch,  the  sigh  of  relief  when 
the  church  bells  pealed 'out,  the  tremours  of  impatience ,  the 
struggle  to  appear  cool  as  he  sent  one  to  hurry  the  clerk, 
another  to  tell  the  clergyman  the  bride  was  ready;  the  stamp  of 
the  foot  when  one  of  the  bridesmaids  took  ten  minutes  to  tie  on 
a  bonnet.  He  walked  arm-in-arm  with  Susan  waiting  for  this 
girl;  at  last  she  was  ready.  Then  came  one  running  to  say  that 
the  parson  was, not  come  home  yet.  What  it  cost  him  not  to 
swear  at  the  parson  with  Susan  on  his  arm  and  the  church  in 
ughtl 

"While  he  was  thus  fuming  inwardly,  a  handsome  dark-eyed 
youth  came  up  and  inquired  which  was  the  bride.  She  was 
pointed  out  to  him. 

"A  letter  for  you,  Miss  Merton." 

"Forme?    Who  from?" 

She  glanced  at  the  handwriting,  and  Meadows  looked  keenly 
in  the  boy's  face. 

"A  Jew,"  said  he  to  himself.  "Susan,  you  have  got  your 
gloves  on." 

And  in  a  moment  he  took  the  letter  from  her,  but  quietly, 
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and  opened  it  as  if  to  return  it  to  her  to  read.  He  glanced  down 
it,  saw  "  Jeflferies,  postmaster,"  and  at  the  bottom  "Isaac  Levi." 
With  wonderful  presence  of  mind  he  tore  it  in  pieces. 

"An  insult,  Susan,"  he  cried.  "  A  mean,  malignant  insult  to 
set  you  against  me  —  a  wife  against  her  husband." 

Ere  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth  he  seized  the  young  Jew 
and  whirled  him  like  a  feather  into  the  hands  of  his  friends. 

"Duck  him!"  cried  he. 

And  in  a  moment,  spite  of  his  remonstrances  and  attempts 
at  explanation,  Nathan  was  flung  into  the  horse-pond.  He 
struggled  out  on  the  other  side  and  stood  on  the  bank  in  a 
stupor  of  rage  and  terror,  while  the  bridegroom  menaced  him 
with  another  dose  should  he  venture  to  return. 

"I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  to-morrow,  Susan." 

"  Calm  yourself,"  replied  Susan.  "  I  know  you  have  enemies, 
but  why  pimish  a  messenger  for  the  letter  he  only  carries?" 

"You  are  an  angel,  Susan.  Boys,  let  him  alone,  do  you 
hear?"    N.B.  He  had  been  ducked. 

And  now  a  loud  hurrah  was  heard  from  behind  the  church. 

"The  parson  at  last,"  cried  Meadows  exultingly. 

Susan  lowered  her  eyes,  and  hated  herself  for  tiie  shiver  that 
passed  through  her.    To  her  the  parson  was  the  executioner. 

It  was  not  the  parson.  The  next  moment  two  figures  came 
round  in  sight.    Meadows  turned  away  with  a  groan. 

"  George  Fielding ! "  said  he.  The  words  dropped  as  it  were 
out  of  his  mouth. 

Susan  misunderstood  this.  She  thought  he  read  her  heart, 
and  ascribed  her  repugnance  to  her  lingering  attachment  to 
George.  She  was  angry  with  herself  for  letting  this  worthy  man 
see  her  want  of  pride. 

"Why  do  you  mention  that  name  to  me?  What  do  I  caie 
for  him  who  has  deceived  me.  I  wish  he  stood  at  the  church- 
door  that  he  might  see  how  I  would  look  at  him  and  pass  him 
leaning  on  your  faithful  arm." 

"Susan!"  cried  a  well-known  voice  behind  her. 

She  trembled  and  almost  crouched  ere  she  turned;  but  the 
moment  she  turned  round  she  gave  a  scream  that  brought  all 
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the  eompaiiy  nmning,  and  the  bride  forgot  eveiTthing  at  the 
sight  of  George's  handsome  honest  face  beaming  truth  and  love, 
and  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

George  kissed  the  bride. 

"  Oh  I "  cried  the  bridesmaids,  awaking  from  their  stupor  and 
remembering  this  was  her  old  lover.  "Oh I"  "Oh!"  "Oh!" 
on  an  ascending  scale. 

These  exclamations  brought  Susan  to  her  senses.  She 
■prang  from  George  as  though  an  adder  had  stung  her;  and  red 
as  fire,  with  eyes  like  basilisks,  she  turned  on  him  at  a  safe 
distance. 

"How  dare  you  eml^race  me?  How  dare  you  come  where  I 
am?  Father,  ask  this  man  why  he  comes  here  nouo  to  make  me 
expose  myself,  and  insult  the  honest  man  who  honours  me  with 
his  respect.  Oh,  father!  come  to  me  and  take  ine  away  from 
here." 

"  Susan  —  What  on  earth  is  this?  what  have  I  done?" 

"What  have  you  done?  You  are  false  to  me!  you  never 
wrote  me  a  letter  for  twelve  months,  and  you  are  married  to  a 
ladyinBathurst!     Oh,  George!" 

"If  he  is,"  cried  Robinson,  "he  must  be  slyer  than  I  give 
him  credit  for,  for  I  have  never  left  his  side  night  nor  day,  wd  I 
never  saw  him  say  three  civil  words  to  a  woman." 

"Mr.  Robinson!" 

"Yea,  Mr.  Robinson.  Somebody  has  been  making  a  fool 
of  you ,  Miss  Merton.  Why ,  all  his  cry  night  and  day  has  been 
'Susan!  Susan!'  When  we  found  the  great  nugget  he  kisses 
it,  and  says  he,  *  There,  that  is  not  because  you  are  gold,  but 
because  you  take  me  to  ^usan.'" 

"Hold  your  tongue  Tom"  said  George  sternly.  "Who 
puts  me  on  my  defence?  Is  there  any  man  here  who  has  been 
telling  her  I  have  ever  had  a  thought  of  any  girl  but  her?  If 
tiaere  is  let  him  stand  out  now,  and  say  it  to  my  face  ii  he^dare9.** 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

"There  is  a  lie  without  a  backer  it  seems;"  and  he  looked 
sound  on  all  the  company  with  his  calm  superior  eye.  "And 
now,  Susan,  what  were  you  doing  on  that  man's  arm?'' 
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"Ok!" 

"Miss  Merton  and  I  are  to  be  married  to-day,"  daid  Mea- 
dows ,  "  thfit  is  why  I  gave  hef  my  airm.'* 

George  gasped  for  breath ,  but  he  controlled  himself  by  a 
mighty  effort  "  She  thought  me  false ,  and  now  she  knows  I 
am  true.** 

"Susan,"  faltered  he,  "I  say  nothing  about  the  promises 
that  have  passed  between  us  two  and  the  ring  you  gave.  Here 
it  is." 

"  He  has  kept  my  ring  I " 

"I  was  there  before  you,  Mr.  Meadows  —  but  I  won't  stand 
upon  that;  1  don't  believe  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  loves  a 
woman  in  the  world  better  than  I  love  Susan  —  bufstiU  I  would 
not  give  a  snap  of  th§  finger  to  have  her  if  her  will  was  towards 
another.  So  please  yourself ,  my  lass,  and  don't  Cry  like  that: 
only  this  must  end.  I  won't  live  in  doubt  a  moment,  no  nor 
half  a  moment.  Speak  your  pleasure  and  nothing  else ;  choose 
between  John  Meadows  and  George  Fielding." 

"That  is  fair,"  cried  one  of  the  bridegrooms.  The  women 
secretly  admired  George.  This  is  a  man  thought  they  —  won't 
stand  our  nonsense. 

Susan  looked  up  in  mute  astonishment. 

"What  choice  can  there  be?  The  moment  I  saw  your  face 
and  truth  still  shining  in  it,  I  forgot. there  was  a  John  Meetdows 
in  the  world!" 

With  these  words  Susan  east  a  terrified  look  all  round,  and 
losing  every  other  feeling  in  a  paroxysm  of  shame,  hid  hef 
burning  face  in  her  hands,  and  made  a  sudden  bolt  into  the 
house  and  up  crtairs  to  her  room,  where  she  was  followed  and 
discovered  by  one  of  her  bridesmidds  tearing  off  her  wedding 
clothes,  and  laughing  and  crying  all  in  a  breath. 

1st  Bridegroom.    "Well,  Josh,  what  dye  think?" 

2nd  Bridegorom*  "Why  I  think  there  won't  be  a  wedding 
to-day." 

1st  Bridegroom,  "No  nor  to-Morrow  neither.  Sal,  put  on 
your  bonnet  and  lets  you  and  I  go  home.  I  came  to  Meadows'^ 
wedding;  musn't  stay  to  any  body's  else'S;" 
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These  remarks  were  delivered  openly,  pro  bono,  and  dis- 
solved the  wedding  party. 

Four  principal  parties  remained;  Meadows,  old  Merton, 
and  the  two  Mends. 

"Well,  uncle,  Susan  has  spoken  her  mind  —  now  you 
speak  yours."       ' 

"  George,  I  have  been  an  imprudent  fool,  I  am  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  I  owe  more  than  two  thousand  pounds.  We  heard 
you  had  changed  your  mind,  and  Meadows  came  forward  Hke  a 
man  and  said  he  would  — " 

"  Your  word,  uncle,  your  promise.  I  crossed  the  seas  on  the 
faith  of  it." 

An  upper  window  was  gently  opened,  and  a  blushing  face 
listened,  and  the  hand  that  they  were  £dl  discussing  and  dis- 
posing of  drew  back  a  little  curtain,  and  clutched  it  convul- 
sively. 

"You  did,  George,"  said  the  old  farmer. 

"Says  you,  ^ Bring  back  a  thousand  pounds  to  show  me 
you  are  not  a  fool,  and  you  shall  have  my  daughter,'  and  she 
was  to  have  your  blessing.  Am  I  right,  Mr.  Meadows?  you 
were  present" 

"Those  were  the  words"  replied  Meadows. 

"Well  I  and  have  you  brought  back  the  thousand  pounds?" 

"I  have." 

"John,  I  must  stand  to  my  word;  and  I  will  —  it  is  justice. 
Take  the  girl,  and  be  as  happy  as  you  can  with  her;  and  her 
father  in  the  workhouse." 

"I  take  her,  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  neither  her 
father  nor  any  one  she  respects  shall  go  to  the  workhouse. 
How  much  is  my  share,  Tom?" 

"Four  thousand  pounds." 

"No,  not  so  much." 

"Yes  it  is.  Jacky  gave  you  his  share  of  the  great  nugget, 
and  you  gave  him  sheep  in  return.  Here  they  are,  lads  and 
lasaes,  seventy  of  them  varying  from  one  five  six  nought  to  one 
six  two  nine  and  all  as  crimp  as  a  muslin  gown  new  starched. 
Why?  I  never  put  this,"  and  he  took  pieces  of  newspaper  out 
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of^hislpocket-book,  and  looked  stupidly  at  each  as  it 'came 
out. 

"Why,  Tom?" 

"  Robbed  !*» 

"Robbed,  Tom?" 

"  Robbed !  oh  1  I  put  the  book  under  my  pillow ,  and  there 
I  found  it  this  morning.  Robbed!  robbed!  Kill  me  George, 
I  have  ruined  you." 

"  I  can't  speak,"  gasped  George ,  "  Oh !  what  is  the  meaning 
ofthis?" 

"But  I  can  speak!  Don't  teU  me  of  a  London  thief  being 
robbed!!!  George  Fielding  if  you  are  a  man  at  all  go  and 
leave  me  and  my  daughter  in  peace.  If  you  had  come  home 
with  money  to  keep  her,  I  was  ready  to  give  you  Susan  to  my 
own  ruin.  Now  it  is  your  turn  to  show  yourself  the  right  stuff. 
My  daughter  has  given  her  hand  to  a  man  who  can  make  a  lady 
of  her,  and  set  me  on  my  legs  again.  You  can  only  beggar  us. 
Don't  stand  in  the  poor  girl's  light ;  for  pity's  sake,  George, 
leave  us  in  peace." 

"You  are  right,  old  man;  my  head  is  confused;"  and  George 
put  his  hand  feebly  to  his  brow.  "But  I  seem  to  see  it  is  my 
duty  to  go ,  and  Fll  go." 

George  staggered.  Robinson  made  towards  him  to  support 
him.  ^ 

"There,  don't  make  a  fuss  with  me.  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me  —  only  my  heart  is  dead.  Let  me  sit  on  this 
bench  and  draw  my  breath  a  minute  —  and  then  —  I'll  go. 
Give  me  your  hand,  Tom.  Never  heed  their  jibes.  Fd  trust 
you  with  more  gold  than  the  best  of  them  was  ever  worth." 

Robinson  began  to  blubber  the  moment  George  took  his 
hand  spite  of  the  money  lost. 

"We  worked  hard  for  it  too,  good  folks,  and  risked  our 
lives  as  well  as  our  toil;"  and  George  and  Robinson  sat  hand 
in  hand  upon  the  bench  and  turned  their  heads  away  —  that  it 
was  pitiful  to  see. 

But  still  the  pur  held  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  George 
said,  filtering,  "I  ha^e  got  this  left  me  stilL     Ay,  I  have 
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heard  say  that  friendship  was  beftter  than  love,  and  I  dare  say 
so  it  is." 

As  if  to  plead  against  this  verdict,  Susail  b^itne  tlMdlj^  to 
her  lover  in  his  sorrow,  and  sat  on  his  other  side ,  Md  laid  her 
head  gently  on  his  shoulder. 

"What  signifies  money  to  us  two?**  she  munhutdd.  "Oh, 
I  have  been  robbed  of  what  was  dearer  than  life  this  bitter  year, 
and  now  you  are  down-hearted  at  loss  of  money.  Hot^  fUHish 
to  grieve  for  sfuch  nohsense  when  I  am  so  hjlp  —  hap  — 
happyl"  and  again  the  lovely  face  rested  light  as  doWn  oft 
George's  Moulder,  weeping  deKciously. 

"It  is  hjttd,  Tom,"  gasped  George;  "itisbittferliard;  biit 
I  flhadl  find  a  little  bit  of  manhood  by-and-by  to  do  my  dnty. 
Give  me  breath !  only  give  me  breath !  We  will  go  back  agaih 
where  we  canie  from,  Tom;  only  I  shall  have  nothing  to  work 
for  now.  Where  is  William,  if  you  please?  Has  he  forgottefi 
me  too?" 

"  William  is  in  prison  for  debt,"  said  old  Merton  gravely. 

"No,  he  is  not,"  put  in  Meadows ,  "fori  sent  the  money  to 
let  him  out  an  hour  ago." 

"You  sent  the  money  to  let  my  brother  out  of  gaol?  that 
soimds  queer  to  me.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  thaiik  you,  but  I 
can't." 

"I  don't  ask  your  thanks,  young  man." 

"You  see,  George,"  said  old  Merion,  "oUrs  id  a  poor 
family ,  and  it  ^ill  be  a  gi^eat  thing>  for  us  all  tc  h«ve  su(^  a  wteth 
as  Ml*.  Meadows  in  it  if  you  will  only  let  us." 

** Oh  father,  you  make  me  blush,"  cried Stwan,  beginning 
to  get  her  first  glimpse  of  his  character. 

"He  doesn't  mfafce  me  bhish,"  cried  Geoi^ge;  "but  he  makes 
me  sick.  This  old  man  would  make  me  walk  out  of  heaven  if  he 
was  in  it.   Come,  let  us  gb  back  to  Australia." 

"Ay,  that  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do ,"  cried  old  Merton. 

"If  he  does,  I  shall  go  with  him,"  said  Stwan  with  suddeft 
calmness.  She  added,  dropping  her  voice,  "If  h^  IJhiiiki^  Uic 
worthy  to  go  anywhere  with  him." 

*^You  are  ipi^orthy  of  better  than  that,  A&d  hm&t'  dliali  be 
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your  luck;**  f^nd  George  ^at  down  on  the  bench  with  one  bitter 
sob  that  seemed  to  tear  his  manly  heart  in  two. 

There  was  a  time  Meadows  would  have  melted  at  this  sad 
sight,  but  now  it  enraged  him.  He  whispered  fiercely  to  old 
'Merton,  "Touch  him  on  his  pride;  get  rid  of  him,  and  your 
debts  shall  be  all  paid  that  hour:  if  not  — " 

He  then  turned  to  that  heart-stricken  trio ,  touched  his  hat, 
"Good  day,  all  the  company,"  said  he,  and  ptrode  away  with 
rage  in  his  heart  to  set  the  law  in  motion  againat  old  Merton, 
and  so  drive  matters  to  a  point. 

But  before  he  had  taken  a  dozen  steps  he  was  met  by  two 
men  who  planted  themselves  right  before  him. 

"You  can't  pass,  sir." 

Meadowy  looked  at  them  with  humorous  surprise.  They 
had  hooked  noses.    He  did  not  like  that  so  well. 

"Why  not?"  said  he  quietly,  but  with  a  wicked  look. 

C^e  of  the  men  whistled,  a  man  popped  out  of  the  church- 
yard and  joined  the  two ;  he  had  a  hooke4  nose.  Another  came 
through  the  gate  from  the  lane;  another  &om  behind  the  house. 
The  scene  kept  quietly  filling  with  hooked  noses  till  it  seemed 
as  if  the  ten  tribes  were  reassembling  from  the  four  winds, 

"Are  they  going  to  pitch  into  me?"  thought  Meadows,  and 
he  felt  in  his  pocket  to  see  if  his  pistol  wa«  there. 

^leantime,  George  and  Susan  and  Tom  rose  to  their  feet  in 
some  astonishment. 

"There  is  a  chentleman  coming  to  put  a  question  or  two>" 
said  the  first  speaker.  And  in  fact  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours, 
Mr.  Williams,  came  riding  up,  and  hooking  his  horse  to  the 
gate,  came  in,  saying,  "Oh,  hereiyou  are  Mr.  Meadows. 
There  is  a  ridiculous  charge  brought  ag^st  you,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  hear  it  before  dismissing  it.  Give  me  a  seat.  Oh, 
here  is  a  bench.  It  is  very  hot.  I  am  informed  that  two  men 
belonging  to  this  place  have  been  robbed  of  seven  thousand 
pounds  at  the  ^King's  Head*  -r  the  *  Knag's  Head'  in  New- 
borough." 

"It  is  true  sir,"  cried  Robinson,  ^but  how  did  you 
know?" 
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^'I  am  here  to  ask  questions ,"  was  the  sharp  answer.  **  Who 
are  you?" 

"Thomas  Robinson." 

"Which  is  George  Fielding?" 

"I  am  George  Fielding,  sir." 

"Have  you  been  robbed?" 

"We  have,  sir." 

"Of  how  much?" 

"Seven  thousand  pounds." 

"  Come,  that  tallies  with  the  old  gentleman's  account.  Hum ! 
where  did  you  sleep  last  night,  Mr.  Meadows?" 

"At  the  *  King's  Head*  in  Newborough,  sir,"  replied  Mea- 
dows without  any  visible  hesitation. 

"Well,  that  is  curious  —  but  I  need  not  say  I  don't  believe 
it  is  more  than  coincidence.  Where  is  the  old  gentleman?  Oh ! 
give  way  there  and  let  him  come  here." 

Now  all  this  was  inexplicable  to  Meadows,  but  still  it 
brought  a  deadly  chill  of  vague  apprehension  over  him.  He 
felt  as  if  a  huge  gossamer  net  was  closing  round  him.  Another 
moment  the  only  spider  capable  of  spinning  it  stood  in  front 
of  him. 

"I  thought  so,"  dropped  from  his  lips  as  Isaac  Levi  and  he 
stood  once  more  face  to  face. 

"I  accuse  that  man  of  the  theft.  Nathan  and  I  heard  him 
tell  Crawley  that  he  had  drugged  the  young  man's  liquor  and 
stolen  the  notes.  Then  we  heard  Crawley  beg  for  the  notes, 
and  after  much  entreaty  he  gave  them  him." 

"It  is  true!"  cried  Robinson  in  violent  agitation:  "it  must 
be  true!  You  know  what  a  light  sleeper  I  am,  and  how  often 
you  had  to  shake  me  this  morning.  I  was  hocussed  and  no 
mistake!"  ^ 

"Silence!" 

"Yes,  your  worship." 

"  Where  were  you ,  Mr.  Le^i ,  to  hear  all  this  ?  " 

"In  the  east  room  of  my  house." 

"And  where  was  he?" 

"In  the  west  room  of  his  house." 
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"It  is  impossible." 

"Say  not  so,  sir.  I  will  show  you  it  is  true.  Meantime  I 
will  explain  it." 

.  He  explained  his  contrivance  at  foil.  Meadows  hung  his 
head;  he  saw  how  terribly  the  subtle  oriental  had  outwitted 
him;  yet  his  presence  of  mind  never  for  a  moment  deserted 
him. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  Mr. 
Levi,  and  he  is  my  sworn  enemy.  If  you  really  mean  to  go 
into  this  ridiculous  affair,  allow  me  to  bring  witnesses  and  I  will 
prove  to  you  he  has  been  threatening  vengeance  against  me 
these  two  years  —  and  you  know  a  lie  is  not  much  to  a  Jew. 
Does  this  appear  likely?  I  am  worth  sixty  thousand  pounds  — 
why  should  I  steal?" 

"Why  indeed?"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"I  stole  these  notes  to  give  them  away  —  that  is  your  story 
is  it?" 

"Nay,  you  stole  them  to  beggar  your  rival,  whose  letters  to 
the  maiden  he  loved  you  had  intercepted  by  fraud  at  the  post- 
ofQce  in  Famborough." 

Susan  and  George  uttered  an  exclamation  at  the  same 
moment. 

"But  having  stole  them,  you  gave  them  to  Crawley." 

"How  generous  1"  sneered  Meadows.  "Well,  when  you 
find  Crawley  with  seven  thousand  pounds  and  he  says  I  gave 
them  him,  Mr.  Williams  will  take  your  word  against  mine,  and 
not  till  then  I  think." 

"Certainly  not  —  the  most  respectable  man  for  miles 
round!" 

"  So  be  it"  retorted  Isaac  coolly;  "Nathan  bring  Crawley." 

At  that  unexpected  word  Meadows  looked  round  for  a  way 
to  escape.  The  hooked-nose  ones  hemmed  him  in.  Crawley 
was  brought  out  of  the  fly  quaking  with  fear. 

"Sir,"  said  Levi,  "if,  in  that  man's  bosom,  on  the  left 
hand  side ,  the  missing  notes  are  not  found ,  let  me  suffer  scorn ; 
but  if  they  be  found  give  us  justice  on  the  evil-doer." 

The  constable  searched  Crawley  amidst  the  intense  anxiety 
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of  all  present  He  found  a  bundle  of  notes.  There  was  a  unl- 
tersalory. 

"  Stop ,  sir ! "  said  Kobinson ,  "  to  make  sure  I  will  describe 
our  property  —  seventy  notes  of  one  hundred  pounds  each. 
Numbers  one  five  six  nought  to  one  six  two  nine.** 

Mr.  Williams  examined  the  bundle,  and  at  (mce  handed 
them  over  to  Robinson,  who  shoved  them  hastily  into  George's 
hands  and  danced  for  joy. 

Mr.  Williams  looked  ruefully  at  Meadows ,  then  he  hesitated 
—  then  turning  sharply  to  Crawley,  he  said  — 

"Where  did  you  get  these?" 

Meadows  tried  to  catch  his  eye  and  prevail  on  him  to  say 
nothing;  but  Crawley,  who  had  not  heard  Levi's  evidence^ 
made  sure  of  saving  himself  by  means  of  Meadows's  reputation. 

"I  had  them  from  Mr.  Meadows,"  he  cried;  "and  what 
about  it?  it  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  trusted  me  with  much 
larger  sums  than  that." 

"Oh I  you  had  th^m  from  Mr.  Meadows?" 

"Yes  I  had!" 

"Mr.  Meadows,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  mu/st  commit  you;  but  I 
still  hope  you  will;  clear  yourself  elsewhere*"  ' 

"I  have  not  the  least  uneasiness  about  that,  sir,  thaak  you. 
You  will  admit  me  to  bail  of  course?" 

"  Impossible  I  Wood ,  here  is  a  warrant,  I  will  sign  it." 

While  the  magistrate  was  signing  the  warrant,  Meadows's 
head  fell  upon  his  breast;  he  seemed  to  collapse  standing. ' 

Isaac  Levi  eyed  him  scornfully. 

"You  had  no  mercy  on  the  old  Jew.  You  took  his  house 
from  him,  not  for  your  ne^  but  for  hate.  So  he  made  that 
house  a  trap  and  caught  you  in  your  villainy." 

"Yesl  ydu  have  caught  me,"  cried  Meadows,  "but  you 
will  never  cage  me ! "  and  in  a  moment  his  pistol  was  at  his  owa 
temple  and  he  pulled  the  trigger — the  eap  foiled;  he  pulled  the 
other  trigger,  the  other  cap  failed^  He  gave  a  yell  like  a 
wounded  tiger,  and  stood  at  bay  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage 
and  despair.  Half  a  dozen  men  threw  themselves  upj^n  him, 
and  a  struggle  ensued  that  almost  bafflea  djescriptlon.    He 
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dragged  those  six  men  about  up  and  down,  some  clinging  to 
his  legs,  some  to  his  body.  He  whirled  nearly  every  one  of 
them  to  the  ground  in  turn;  and  when  by  pulling  at  his  legs 
they  got  him  down ,  he  fought  like  a  badger  on  his  back ,  seized 
two  by  the  throat,  and  putting  his  feet  under  another  drove  him 
into  the  air  doubled  up  like  a  ball^  and  he  fell  on  Levi  and  sent 
the  old  man  into  Mr.  Williams's  arms,  who  sat  down  with  a  Jew 
in  his  lap  to  the  derangement  of  his  magisterial  dignity. 

At  last  he  was  mastered,  and  his  hands  tied  behind  him 
with  two  handkerchiefs. 

"  Take  the  rascal  to  gaol ! "  cried  Williams  in  a  passion. 

Meadows  groaned. 

"Ayl  take  me  ,"  said  he,  "you  can't  make  me  live  there. 
I've  lived  respected  all  these  years,  and  now  I  shall  be  called  a 
felon.  Take  me  where  I  may  hide  my  head  and  die  I"  and  the 
wretched  man  moved  away  with  feeble  steps,  his  strength  and 
spirit  crushed  now  his  hands  were  tied. 

Then  Crawley  followed  him,  abusing  and  reviling  him. 

"So  this  is  the  end  of  all  your  manoeuvring!  Oh  I  what  a 
fool  I  was  to  side  with  such  a  bungler  as  you  against  Mr.  Levi. 
Here  am  I,  an  innocent  man,  ruined  through  knowing  a  thief — 
ah!  you  don't  like  that  word,  but  what  else  are  you  but  a 
thief?"  and  so  he  followed  his  late  idol  and  heaped  reproaches 
and  insults  on  him ,  till  at  last  Meadows  turned  round  and  cast 
a  vague  look  of  mute  despair,  as  much  as  to  say  "How  am 
I  fallen ,  when  this  can  trample  me." 

One  of  the  company  saw  this  look  and  understood  it.  Yield- 
ing to  an  impulse  he  took  three  steps,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
Crawley.  "Ye  little  snake,"  said  he,  "let  the  man  alone!"  and 
he  sent  Crawley  spinning  like  a  teetotum;  then  turned  on  his 
own  heel  and  came  away,  looking  a  little  red  and  ashamed 
of  what  he  had  done. 

My  readers  shall  guess  which  of  the  company  this  was. 

Half  way  to  the  county  gaol  Meadows  and  Crawley  met 
William  Fielding  coming  back. 

It  took  hours  and  hours  to  realize  all  the  happiness  that  had 
fallen  on  two  loving  hearts.  First  had  to  pass  away  many 
It  is  never  too  late  to  mend»  JL  23 
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a  spasm  of  terror  at  the  wrongs  they  had  sulEered,  the  dangear 
they  had  escaped ,  the  long  misery  they  had  grazed. 

They  remained  rooted  to  the  narrow  spot  of  gronnd  where 
such  great  and  strange  events  had  passed  in  a  few  minutes ,  €U2d 
their  destinies  had  ^uctuated  so  violently,  and  all  ended  in  jay 
unspes^able.  And  everybody  put  questions  to  everybody,  and 
all  compared  notes ,  and  the  hours  fled  while  they  unravelled 
their  own  strange  story.  And  Susan  and  George  almost  wor- 
shipped Isaac  Levi ;  and  Susan  kissed  him  and  called  him  her 
father,  and  hung  upon  his  neck  all  gratitude.  And  he  passed 
his  hand  over  her  chestnut  hair,  and  said  "Go  to  foolish  child," 
but  his  deep  rich  voice  trembled  a  little ,  and  wonderful  tender- 
ness and  benevolence  glistened  in  that  fiery  eye. 

He  would  now  have  left  them,  but  nobody  there  would  part 
with  him ;  behoved  him  to  stay  and  eat  fish  and  pudding  with 
them  —  the  meat  they  would  excuse  him  if  he  would  be  good 
and  not  talk  about  going  again.  And  after  dinner  George  fmd 
Tom  must  tell  their  whole  story ,  and  as  they  told  their  eventful 
lives,  it  was  observed  that  t^  bearers  were  far  more  agitated 
than  the  narr^ors.  The  latter  had  been  in  a  gold-mine;  had 
supped  so  fikll  of  adventures  and  crimes  and  horrors  that 
nothing  astonished  them,  and  they  were  made  sensible  of  the 
tremendous  scenes  they  had  been  dirough  by  the  loud  ejacula- 
tion ,  the  pallor,  the  excitement  of  their  hearers.  As  for  Sus^a, 
again  and  again  during  the  men's  narratives  the  teems  streamed 
down  her  face ,  and  once  she  was  taken  faint  at  George's  peril, 
and  the  story  had  to  be  interrupted  £md  water  sprinkled  on  her, 
and  the  men  in  their  innocence  were  for  not  going  on  with  their 
part,  but  sh^  peremptorily  insisted,  and  sneered  at  them  for 
being  so  fullish  as  to  take  any  notice  of  her  fuUishness  —  she 
would  have  every  word;  and  after  all  was  he  not  there  alive  and 
well,  sent  back  to  her  safe  after  so  many  perils,  never,  nevar, 
to  leave  England  again ! 

'-*  Oh  giomo  felice  I " 

A  day  to  be  imagined;  or  desoribed  by  a  pen  a  thousand 
times  greater  and  subtler  than  mine ,  but  of  this  be  sure— it  was 
a  day,  such  as,  neither  to  Susan  nor  ^jfeorge  nor  to  you  nor  me, 
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nor  to  any  man  or  woman  upon  earth,  has  ever  come  twice  be- 
tween l^e  cradle  and  the  grave. 

CHAPTER  LH. 

A  MONTH  of  Elysium.  And  then  one  day  George  asked 
Susan,  plump,  when  it  would  be  agreeable  to  her  to  marry  him. 

"Marry  you,  George,"  replied  Susan,  opening  her  eyes? 
"why  never!  I  shall  never  marry  any  one  after  —  you  must  be 
well  aware  of  that/'  Susan  proceeded  to  inform  George ,  that 
though  fuUishness  was  a  part  of  her  character  selfishness  w^« 
not;  recent  events  had  destroyed  an  agreeable  delusion  under 
which  she  had  imagined  herself  worthy  to  be  Mrs.  George 
Fielding;  she  therefore,  though  with  some  reluctance,  in- 
tended to  resign  that  situation  to  some  wiser  and  better  woman 
than  she  had  turned  out.  In  this  agreeable  resolution  she  per- 
sisted, varying  it  occasionally  widi  little  showers  of  tears  unac- 
companied by  the  slightest  convulsion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  But  as  I  am  not  like  George  Fielding,  in  love  with Susaii 
on,  or  with  self-deception  (another's),  I  spare  the  readier  all 
the  pretty  things  this  young  lady  said  and  believed  and  did  to 
postpone  her  inevitable  happiness.  Yes  inevitable,  for  this  sort 
of  thing  never  yet  kept  lovers  long  s^art  since  the  world  was, 
except  in  a  novel  worse  than  common.  I  will  but  relate  how  thai 
fine  fellow  George  dried  "these  fuUish  drops"  on  one  occasion. 

"  Susan ,"  said  he ,  "  if  I  had  found  you  going  to  be  married 
to  another  man  with  the  roses  on  your  cheek,  I  should  have 
turned  .^m  my  heel  and  back  to  Acistralia;  but  a  look  in  your 
face  was  enough;  you  were  miserable,  and  any  fool  could  see 
your  heart  was  dead  against  it;  look  at  you  now  blooming  like 
a  rose,  so  what  is  the  use  of  us  two  fighting  against  human  na- 
ture ,  we  can't  be  happy  apart  —  let  us  come  together." 

"Ah I  George,  if  I  thought  your  happi&ess  depended  on 
having  —  a  fuUish  wife  — " 

"Why  you  know  it  does"  replied  the  inadvertent  Agricodta. 

"That  alters  the  case^  sooner  tiian  you  should  be  unhappy 
■— Ithink  — I— " 
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"  Name  the  day  then." 

In  short  the  hells  rang  a  merry  peal,  and  to  reconcile  Susan 
to  her  unavoidable  happiness,  Mr.  Eden  came  down  and  gave 
an  additional  weight  (in  her  way  of  viewing  things)  to  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  by  officiating.  It  must  be  owned  that  this 
favourable  circumstance  cost  her  a  few  tears  too. 

How  so ,  Mr.  Keade  ? 

Marry  sir  thus :  — 

Mr.  Eden  was  what  they  call  eccentric;  among'his  other  de- 
viation^  from  usage  he  delivered  the  meaning  of  sentences  in 
church  along  with  the  words. 

This  was  a  thunderclap  to  poor  Susan.  She  had  often  heard 
a  chaunting  machine  utter  the  marriage  service  all  on  one  note, 
and  heard  it  with  a  certain  smile  of  unintelligent  complacency 
her  sex  wear  out  of  politeness ;  but  when  the  man  Eden  told  her 
at  the  altar  with  simple  earnestness  what  a  high  and  deep  and 
solemn  contract  she  was  making  then  and  there  with  God  and 
man,  she  began  to  cry  and  wept  like  April  through  the 
ceremony. 

I  have  not  quite  done  with  this  pair,  but  leave  them  a  few 
minutes,  for  some  words  are  due  to  other  characters,  and  to  none 
I  think  more  than  to  this  very  Mr.  Eden,  whose  zeal  and  wisdom 
brought  our  hero  and  unheroine  happily  together  through  the 
subtle  sequence  of  caiises  I  have  related,  the  prime  thread 
a  converted  thief. 

Mr.  Eden's  strength  broke  down  imder  the  prodigious  effort 
to  defeat  the  effect  of  separate  confinement  on  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  his  prisoners.  Dr.  Gulson  ordered  him  abroad.  Having 
now  since  the  removal  of  Hawes  giv6n  the  separate  and  silent 
system  a  long  and  impartial  trial,  his  last  public  act  was  to 
write  at  the  foot  of  his  report  a  solemn  protest  against  it,   as  an 
impious  and  mad  attempt  to  defy  God's  will  as  written  on  the 
face  of  man's  nature;   to  crush  too  those  very  instincts  from. 
which  rise  communities,  cities,  laws,  prisons,  churches,  civi- 
lization;   and  to  wreck  souls  and  bodies  under  pretence  of 
curing  souls,  not  by  knowledge,  wisdom,  patience.  Christian 
love,  or  any  great  moral  effort,  but  by  the  easy  and  physical 
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expedient  of  turning  one  ikey  on  each  prisoner  instead  of  on  a 
score. 

"These,"  said  Mr.  Eden,  "are  the  dreams  of  selfish,  lazy, 
heartless,  dunces,  and  reckless  bigots,  dwarf  Kobespierres  with 
self-deceiving  hearts  that  dream  philanthropy,  fluent  lips  that 
cant  philanthropy ,  and  hands  swift  to  shed  blood  —  which  is 
not  blood  to  them  —  because  they  are  mere  sensual  brutes  so 
low  in  intelligence  that  although  men  are  murdered  and  die 
before  their  eyes,  they  cannot  see  it  was  murder,  because  there 
was  no  knocking  on  the  head  or  cutting  of  throats.** 

The  reverend  gentleman  then  formally  .washed  his  hands  of 
the  ^bloodshed  and  reasonshed  of  the  separate  system,  and 
resigned  his  ofBce,  earnestly  requesting  at  the  same  time  that  as 
soon  as  the  government  should  come  round  to  his  opinion ,  they 
would  permit  him  to  co-operate  in  any  enUghtened  experiment 
where  God  should  no  longer  be  defied  by  a  knot  of  worms  as  in 
—  gaoL 

Then  he  went  abroad,  but  though  professedly  himting 
health  he  visited  and  inspected  half  the  principal  prisons  in 
Europe.  After  many  months  events  justified  his  prediction: 
the  government  started  a  large  prison  on  common  sense  and 
himianity ,  and  Mr.  Lacy's  interest  procured  Mr.  Eden  the  place 
of  its  chaplain. 

This  prison  was  what  every  prison  in  the  English  provinces 
will  be  in  five  years'  time,  —  a  well-ordered  community,  an 
epitome  of  the  wbrld  at  large,  for  which  a  prison  is  to  prepare 
men,  not  unfit  them  as  frenzied  dunces  would  do;  it  was  also  a 
self-sustaining  community,  like  the  world. 

The  prisoners  ate  prisoner-grown  com  and  meat,  wore 
prisoner-made  clothes  and  bedding,  were  lighted  by  gas  made 
in  the  prison;  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  The  agricultural  labourers  had 
out-door  work  suited  to  their  future  destiny,  and  mechanical 
trades  were  zealously  ransacked  for  the  city  rogues.  Anti-theft 
reigned  triumphant.  No  idleness,  no  wicked  waste  of  sweat.  The 
members  of  this  community  sleep  in  separate  cells,  as  men  do  in 
other-well  ordered  communities,  but  they  do  not  pine  and  wither 
and  die  in  cells  for  oflences  committed  outside  the  prison  walls. 
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Here  if  you  see  a  man  caged  like  awUdbeaat  all  day,  you 
may  be  sure  he  is  there  not  so  much  for  his  own  good,  as  fbr 
that  of  the  little  community  in  which  he  haa  prated,  himself  un- 
worthy to  mix  pro  tem. 

Fmii  language  and  contamination  axe  checkmated  here  not 
by  the  lazy,  selfish,  cruel  expedient  of  universal  solitude,  but  by 
Argus-Hke  suireillance.  Officers ,  sufficient  in  number,  Hsten 
with  sharp  ears  and  look  with  keen  eyes.  The  contaminator  is 
sure  to  be  seized  and  confined  tilt  prudence  if  not  virtue  ties  his 
tongue :  thus  he  is  disarmed,  and  the  better-disposed  encourage 
one  another.  Compare  this  legitimate  and  necessary  use  of 
that  most  terrible  of  all  tortures  the  cell ,  with  the  tigro^ctsinine 
use  of  it  in  seven  English  prisons  out  of  nine  at  the  present 
date. 

It  is  just  the  difibrence  between  arsenic  as  used  by  a  good 
physician  and  by  a  poisoner.  It  is  the  difference  hetvfe&a.  a 
razor-bladed  needle-pointed  knife  in  the  hands  of  a  Christian, 
a  philosopher,  a  skilled  surgeon,  and  the  same  knife  in  the 
hands  of  a  savage ,  a  brute ,  a  scoundrel ,  or  a  fEmatical  idiot. 

Mr.  Eden  heid  returned  from  abroad  but  a  fortnight  when  he 
was  called  on  to  unite  George  and  Susan. 

I  have  little  more  to  add  than  that  he  was  very  hard  worked 
and  supremely  happy  in  his  new  situation,  and  ihat  I  have 
failed  to  do  him  justice  in  these  pages.  But  he  shall  have 
justice  one  day,  when  pitiless  aeses  will  find  themselves  more 
foc^  in  the  eyes  of  the  Allpure  than  the  thdeves  they  crual^d 
under  four  walk,  and  "The  just  shall  ^me  fbrth  as  the  sun, 
and  they  that  turn*  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  jbr  ever 
and  ever." 

Thomas  Robinson  did  not  stay  Ibng^  sA.  Gbrassmere.  Things 
were  ssnd  in  the  village  that  wounded  1dm. 

Ill-repute  will  not  stop  directly  illr<:onduct  does. 

He  went  to  see  Mr.  Eden,  sent  his  name  in  as  Mr.  Sinolaiv, 
wa£  received  with  open  arma,  and  gave  the  good  man  aglow  o( 
happiness  such  as  most  of  us,  I  fear,  go  to  the  grave  without 
feeling  —  or  earning.    He  presented  him  a  massive  gold  ring 

*  Not  oruah. 
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he  had  hammered  out  of  a  nugget.  Mr.  Eden  had  never  worn 
a  ring  in  his  life,  but  he  wore  this  with  an  innocent  pride,  and 
showed  it  people,  and  valued  it  more  than  he  would  the  Pitt 
diamond,  which  a  French  king  bought  of  an  English  subject, 
and  the  price  was  so  heavy  he  paid  for  it  by  instalments  spread 
over  many  years. 

Robinson  very  wisely  went  back  to  Australia,  and  more 
wisely  still  married  Jenny,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded 
ever  since  he  left  her. 

I  have  no  fear  he  will  ever  break  the  eighth  commandment 
again.  His  heart  was  touched  long  ago,  and  ev^  since  then 
his  understanding  had  received  conviction  upon  conviction ;  for 
oh!  the  blaze  of  light  that  enters  our  souls  when  our  fate  puts 
us  in  his  place  —  in  her  place  —  in  their  place  —  whom  we  used 
to  strike  never  realizing  how  it  hurt  them.  He  is  respected  for 
his  intelligence  and  good  nature;  he  is  sober,  industrious, 
pushing,  and  punctilious  in  business.  One  trait  of  the  Bohemian 
remains:  about  every  four  months  a  restlessness  comes  over 
him;  then  the  wise  Jenny  of  her  own  accord  proposes  a  trip. 
Poor  Tom's  eyes  sparkle  directly;  off  they  go  together.  A 
foolish  wife  would  have  made  him  go  alone.  They  come  back, 
and  my  lord  goes  to  his  duties  with  fresh  zest  till  the  periodical 
fit  comes  again.    No  harm  ever  comes  of  it. 

Servants  are  at  a  great  premium ,  masters  at  a  discount  in 
the  eolony :  henee  a  domestic  phenomenon,  which  my  English 
readers  can  hardly  conceive,  but  I  am  told  my  American 
friends  have  a  faint  glimpse  of  it  in  the  occasional  deportment 
of  their  "helps**  in  out  of  the  way  places. 

Now  Tom  and  especially  Jenny  had  looked  forward  to 
reigning  in  their  own  house,  it  was  therefore  a  disappointment 
when  they  found  themselves  snubbed  and  treated  with  hauteur, 
and  Jenny  revolted  against  servant  after  servant,  who  straight- 
way abdicated  and  left  her  forlorn.  At  last  their  advertisement 
was  answered  by  a  male  candidate  for  menial  authority,  who 
proved  to  be  Mr.  Miles  their  late  master.  Tom  and  Jenny 
coloured  up  and  both  agreed  it  was  out  of  the  question —  they 
should  feel  too  ashamed.    Mr.  Miles  answered  by  offering  to 
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bet  a  crown  he  should  make  them  the  best  servant  in  the  street, 
and  strange  to  say  the  bargain  was  struck,  and  he  did  turn  out  a 
model  servant.  He  was  civil  and  respectful,  especially  in 
public,  and  never  abused  his  situation.  Comparing  his  conduct 
with  his  predecessors  it  really  appeared  that  a  gentleman  can 
beat  snobs  in  various  relations  of  life. 

As  Tom's  master  and  Jenny's  he  had  never  descended  to 
servility,  nor  was  he  betrayed  into  arrogance  now  that  he  had 
risen  to  be  their  servant. 

A  word  about  Jacky. 

After  the  meal  off  the  scented  rabbit  in  the  bush,  Bobinson 
said  slily  to  George,  "I  thought  you  promised  Jacky  a  hiding  — 
well,  here  he  is." 

"Now,  Tom,"  replied  the  other  colouring  up ,  "is  it  reason- 
able, and  he  has  just  saved  our  two  lives ;  but  if  you  think  that  I 
won't  take  him  to  task  you  are  much  mistaken." 

George  then  remonstrated  with  the  chief  for  spoiling  Abner 
with  his  tomahawk.  Jacky  opened  his  eyes  with  astonishment 
and  admiration.  Here  was  another  instance  of  the  white 
fellow's  wonderful  power  of  seeing  things  a  good  way  behind 
him.  He  half  closed  his  eyes  and  tried  in  humble  imitation  to 
peer  back  into  the  past.  Yes!  he  could  just  manage  to  see 
l^Jmself  very  indistinctly  giving  Abner  a  crack;  but  stop!  let 
him  see ,  it  was  impossible  to  be  positive,  but  was  not  there  also 
some  small  trifle  of  insolence,  ingratitude,  and  above  all 
bungality ,  on  the  part  of  this  Abner.  When  the  distance  had 
become  too  great  to  see  the  whole  of  a  transaction,  why  strain 
the  eyes  looking  at  a  part.  Finally  Jacky  submitted  that  these 
microscopic  researches  cost  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  on  the 
whole  his  tribe  were  wiser  than  the  white  fellows  in  this,  that 
they  revelled  in  the  present,  and  looked  on  the  past  as  a  period 
that  never  had  been,  and  the  future  as  one  that  never  would  be. 
On  this  George  resigned  the  moral  culture  of  his  friend. 

"Soil  is  not  altogether  bad,"  said  Agricola,  "but  bless  your 
heart  it  isn't  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep." 

On  George's  departure,  Jacky,  being  under  the  temporary 
impression  of  his  words,  collected  together  a  mixed  company  of 
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blacks,  and  marched  them  to  his  possessions.  Arrived  he 
harangued  them  on  the  cleverness  of  the  white  fellows,  and  in- 
vited them  to  play  at  Europeans. 

"Behold  this  ingenious  structure,"  said  he,  in  Australian; 
"this  is  called  a  house ;  its  use  is  to  protect  us  from  the  weather 
at  night;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  notice  which  way  the  wind 
blows,  and  go  and  lie  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house 
and  there  you  are.  Then  again  when  you*  are  cold,  you  will  find 
a  niunber  of  wooden  articles  in  the  house.  You  go  in,  you  bring 
them  out  and  burn  them  and  are  warm."  He  then  produced 
what  he  had  always  considered  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  lie  white 
races,  a  box  of  lucifer  matches;  this  too  was  a  present  from 
George.  "See  what  clever  fellows  they  are,"  said  he,  "they 
carry  about  fire,  which  is  fire  or  not  fire  at  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor's will"  —  and  he  let  off  a  lucifer.  These  the  tribe  ad- 
mired, but  doubted  whether  all  those  little  sticks  had  the  same ' 
marvellous  property,  and  would  become  fire  in  the  hour  of 
need:  Jacky  sneered  at  their  incredulity,  and  let  them  all  off 
one  by  one  in  a  series  of  preliminary  experiments;  this  im- 
paired their  ftiture  usefulness.  In  short  they  settled  there :  one 
or  two's  heads  had  to  be  broken  for  killing  the  breeders  for 
dinner,  and  that  practice  stopped;  but  the  pot-bellied 
youngsters  generally  celebrated  the  birth  of  a  lamb  by  spear- 
ing it. 

They  slept  pn  the  lee  side  of  the  house,  warmed  at  night  by 
the  chairs  and  tables,  etc.,  which  they  lighted.  They  got  on 
very  nicely,  only  one  fine  morning,  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, whir-r-r-r  they  all  went  off  to  the  woods,  Jacky  and  all,  and 
never  returned.  The  remaining  bullocks  strayed  devious,  and 
the  douce  M^Lauchlan  blandly  absorbed  the  sheep. 

Hasty  and  imperfect  as  my  sketch  of  this  Jacky  is,  give  it  a 
place  in  your  note-book  of  sketches,  for  in  a  few  years  the  Aus- 
tralian savage  will  breathe  only  in  these  pages,  and  the  Saxon 
plough  will  erase  his  very  grave,  his  milmeridien. 

brutus  lived;  but  the  form  and  strength  he  had  abused  were 
gone  —  he  is  the  shape  of  a  note  of  interrogation,  and  by  a 
coincidence  is  now  an  "asker,"  i.  e.  he  begs,  receives  alms,  and 
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sets  on  a  gang  of  burglars  with  whom  he  is  in  leagtve^  to  rob  the 
good  Christians  that  show  him  pity. 

mephistopheles  came  suddenly  to  grief',  when  gold  was 
found  in  Victoria  he  crossed  over  to  that  port  and  robbed.  One 
day  he  robbed  the  tent  of  an  old  man,  a  native  of  the  colony, 
who  was  digging  there  with  his  son  a  lad  of  fifteen.  Now  these 
currency  lads  are  very  sharp  and  determined:  the  youngster 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  retiring  thief,  and  followed  him  and 
saw  him  enter  a  tent.  Be  watched  at  the  entrance,  and  when 
mephistopheles  came  out  again,  he  put  a  pistol  to  the  man's 
breast  and  shot  him  dead  without  a  word  of  remonsteance,  ac- 
cusation, or  explanation. 

A  few  diggers  ran  out  of  their  dfams. 

"If  our  gold  is  not  on  him,"  says  the  youngster,  "I  have 
made  a  mistake." 

The  gold  was  found  on  the  carcass,  and  the  diggers  went 
coolly  back  to  their  work. 

The  youngster  went  directly  to  the  commissioner  and  told 
him  what  he  had  done. 

"I  don't  see  that  I  am  called  on  to  interfere,"  replied  that 
functionary,  "he  was  taken  in  the  fact;  you  have  buried  him  of 
course." 

"Not  I.  I  let  him  lie  for  whoever  chose  to  own  him." 

"  You  let  him  lie  ?  What  when  there  is  a  printed  order  from 
the  government  stuck  over  the  whole  mine  that  nobody  is  to 
leave  carrion  about.  You  go  off  directly  and  bury  youa*  carrion 
or  you  will  get  into  trouble  young  man."  And  the  official's 
manner  became  harsh,  and  threatening. 

If  ever  a  man  was  "shot  like  a  dog,"  surely  the  assassin  of 
Carlo  was. 

Mr.  Meadows  in  the  prison  refused  his  food  and  fell  into  a 
deep  depression ;  but  the  third  day  he  revived  and  fell  to  sche- 
ming again.  He  sent  to  Mr.  Levi  and  offered  to  give  him  a  long 
lease  of  his  old  house  if  he  would  but  be  absent  from  the  trial. 
This  was  a  sore  temptation  to  the  old  man.  But  meantime 
stronger  measures  were  te^en  in  his  defence  wid  without  coa- 
siditiBg  him. 
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One  evening  that  Susan  and  George  were  in  the  garden  at 
Gh-assmere,  suddenly  an  old  woman  came  towards  them  with 
slow  and  hesitating  steps.  Susan  fled  at  the  sight  of  her  —  she 
hated  the  very  name  this  old  woman  bore.  George  stood  his 
ground,  looking  sheepish;  the  old  woman  stood  bef<^e  hiia 
trembling  violently  and  fighting  against  her  tears.  She  could 
not  speak  but  held  out  a  letter  to  him.  He  took  it,  the  ink  was 
rusty,  it  was  written  twenty  years  ago ;  it  was  from  his  mother 
to  her  neighbour  Mrs.  Meadows,  then  on  a  visit  at  Newborough, 
telling  her  how  young  John  had  fought  for  and  protected  her 
against  a  band  of  drunken  ruffians  and  how  grateful  she  was. 
"And  I  do  hope,  dame,  he  will  be  as  good  friends  with  my  lads 
when  they  are  men  as  you  alid  I  have  been  this  many  a-day." 

George  did  not  speak  for  a  long  time.  He  held  the  letter, 
and  it  trembled  a  little  in  his  hand.  He  looked  at  the  old  weieaii 
standing  a  piteous  silent  suppliant. 

"Mrs.  Meadows,"  said  he,  scarce  above  a  whisper,  "give  me 
this  letter  if  you  will  be  so  good.  I  have  not  got  her  handwri- 
ting except  our  names  in  the  Bible." 

She  gave  him  the  letter  half-reluctantly,  and  looked  fear- 
fully and  inquiringly  in  his  feioe.  He  smiled  kindly,  and  a  sort 
of  proud  curl  came  for  a  moment  to  his  lip,  and  the  woman 
read  the  man.  This  royal  rustic  would  not  have  taken  the  letter 
if  he  had  not  granted  the  mother's  unspoken  prayer. 

"  God  bless  you  both  P  said  she,  and  went  on  her  way. 

The  assizes  came,  and  Meadows'  two  plaintiffs  both  were 
absent;  Robinson  gone  to  Australia,  and  George  forfeited  his 
recognizances  and  had  to  pay  a  hundred  pound  for  it.  The 
defendants  were  freed.  Then  Isaac  Levi  said  to  himself,  "He 
will  not  keep  faith  with  me."  But  he  did  not  know  his  man. 
Meadows  had  a  conscience,  though  an  oblique  one.  A  promise 
from  him  was  sacred  in  his  own  eyes.  A  man  came  to  Grass- 
mere  and  left  a  hundred  pound  in  a  letter  for  George  Fielding. 
Then  he  went  on  to  Levi  and  gave  him  a  parcel  and  a  note.  The 
parcel  contained  the  title-deeds  of  the  house;  the  note  said, 
"Take  the  house  and  the  furniture,  and  pay  me  what  you  con- 
sider they  are  worth.  And  old  man,  X  think  you  might  take  your 
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curse  off  me,  for  I  have  never  known  a  heart  at  rest  ^ince  you 
laid  it  on  me,  and  you  see  now  our  case  is  altered  —  you  have  a 
home  now  and  John  Meadows  has  none." 

Then  the  old  man  was  softened,  and  he  wrote  a  line  in  reply, 
and  said,  "Three  just  men  shall  value  the  house  and  furniture, 
and  I  will  pay,  etc.,  etc.  Put  now  adversity  to  profit  —  repent 
and  prosper.  Isaac  Levi  wishes  you  no  ill  from  this  day,  but 
rather  good."  Thus  died ,  as  mortal  feelings  are  apt  to  die,  an 
enmity  its  owners  once  thought  immortak 

A  steam -vessel  glided  down  the  Thames  bound  for  Port 
Philip.  On  the  deck  were  to  be  seen  a  little  girl  crying  bitterly 
—  this  was  Hannah,  a  stalwart  yeoman-like  figure,  who  stood 
unmoved  as  the  shores  glided  by, 

Omne  solam  fort!  patria, 

and  an  old  woman  who  held  his  arm  as  if  she  needed  to  feel 
him  at  the  moment  of  leaving  her  native  land.  This  old  woman 
had  hated  and  denounced  his  sins,  and  there  was  scarce  a  point 
of  morality  on  which  she  thoroughly  agreed  with  him.  Yet  at 
threescore  years  and  ten  she  left  her  native  land  with  two  sole 
objects  —  to  comfort  this  stout  man  and  win  him  to  repentance. 

"He  shall  repent,"  said  she  to  hersel£  "Even  now  his  eyes 
are  opening,  his  heart  is  softening.  Three  times  he  has  said  to 
me,  *  That  George  Fielding  is  a  better  man  than  I  am.'  He  will 
repent.  Again  he  said  to  me ,  *I  have  thought  too  little  of  you, 
and  too  much  where  it  was  a  sin  for  me  even  to  look.'  He  will 
repent  —  his  voice  is  softer  —  he  bears  no  malice  —  he  blames 
none  but  himself.  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend.  He  will  repent, 
arid  I  shall  see  him  happy  and  lay  my  old  bones  to  rest  con- 
tented, though  not  where  I  thought  to  lay  them,  in  Grassmere 
churchyard." 

Ah,  you  do  well  to  hold  that  quaint  little  old  figure  with  that 
strong  arm  closer  to  you  than  you  have  done  this  many  years, 
aye,  smce  you  were  a  curly-headed  boy.  It  is  a  good  sign,  John ; 
on  neither  side  of  the  equator  shall  you  ever  find  a  friend  like  her. 

"  All  other  love  is  mockery  and  deceit. 
*Ti8  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert  that  appears 
A  cool  refreshing  water,  and  allures 
The  thirsty  traveller,  but  flies  anon 
And  leaves  him  disappointed  wondering 
So  fair  a  vision  should  so  futile  prove* 
A  mother*s  love  is  like  unto  a  well 
Sealed  and  kept  secret,  a  deep-hidden  fount 
That  flows  when  every  other  spring  is  dry."* 

*  Sophia  Woodrooffe. 
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Peter  Crawley,  left  to  his  own  resources,  practises  at  the 
County  Courts  in  his  old  neighbourhood,  and  drinks  with  all  his 
clients,  who  are  of  the  lowest  imaginable  order.  He  complains 
that  "he  can't  peck,**  yet  continues  the  cause  of  this  infirmity, 
living  ahriost  entirely  upon  cock-a-doodle  broth  —  eggs  beat  up 
in  brandy  and  a  little  water.  Like  Scipio,  he  is  never  less  alone 
than  when  alone ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  companions  of 
P.  C.'s  solitude  do  not  add  to  the  pleasure  of  his  existence. 
Unless  somebody  can  make  him  see  that  it  is  never  too  late  to 
mend  this  little  rogue,  fool,  and  sot  will  "  shut  up  like  a  knife 
some  day"  (so  says  a  medical  friend),  and  then  it  will  be  too 
late. 

A  Royal  Commission  sat  on  —  gaol,  and  elicited  all  the 
butchery  1  have  related,  and  a  good  deal  more.  The  journals 
gave  an  able  sketch  of  the  horrors  of  that  hell,  and  a  name 
or  two  out  of  the  long  list  of  the  victims  done  to  death  by 
solitude,  starvation,  violence,  and  accumulated  tortures  of  som 
and  body. 

The  nation  cried"  Shame !"  and  then  all  good  citizens  waited 
in  honest  confidence  that  next  month  the  sword  of  justice  would 
fall  on  the  man-slayer. 

Well,  months  and  mofiths  rolled  away,  and  still,  somehow, 
no  justice  came  to  poor  little  murdered  Josephs  and  his  fellow- 
martyrs. 

Tneir  sufferings  and  the  manner  of  their  destruction  had 
made  all  the  flesh  and  blood  in  the  nation  thrill  with  pity  and 
anger,  but  one  little  clique  remained  gutta-percha  —  the  clerks 
that  executed  England. 

Then  "The  Times"  raised  its  lash,  and  threatened  that  band 
of  heartless  hirelings.  "You  shall  not  leave  us  stained  with  all 
this  blood  shed  lawlessly,"  said  "The  Times."  Then  these  hire- 
lings began  to  do,  for  fear  of  the  New  Bailey  in  Printing  House- 
yaxd ,  what  they  had  not  done  for  fear  of  God,  or  pity  of  the 
deceased,  or  love  of  justice,  or  respect  for  law  and  public 
morals ,  or  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  the  credit  of  the 
human  race. 

They  brought  an  indictment  against  Messrs*  Hawes  and 
Sawyer.  But  the  mannikin  who  marches  towards  his  duty  be- 
cause a  man's  toe  is  applied  to  his  sense  of  honour  may  show 
fight,  but  he  seldom  fignts.  Our  hirelings  of  Xerxes  illustrated 
this  trait  of  nature  at  every  step.  They  mdicted  Messrs.  Hawes 
and  Sawyer  for  what,  do  you  suppose?    He  had  starved  men  to 
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death,  which  the  law  has,  ere  this,  pronounced  to  be  murder. 
A  gaoler  was  hanged  in  Paris  for  a  sin^e  murder  thus  effected. 
Did  they  indict  this  man  for  murder?  No !  He  had  driven  men 
to  suicide  by  illegal  bodily  tortures  and  illegal  mental  tortures 
and  felonious  practices  without  number,  which  is  man-slaughter. 
Did  they  indict  him  for  man-slaughter?  No!  they  only  indicted 
him  for  prisoner-slaughter ;  and  they  estimated  this  act  at  what? 
At  a  misdemeanor! 

Coke  and  Blackstone  and  Camden  had  their  just  successors 
who  came  after  them  just  as  the  Reverend  Nullity  Jonee  came 
after  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  Unfortunately  these  non-inheriting 
success  descendants  from  lawyers  were  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
crown  in  a  case  that  requirea  a  legal  intellect  and  a  sense  of 
public  morality.  This  sham  attack  was  a  def^ice  —  the  sword 
of  the  law  in  these  hands  shielded  felony. 

You  can't  hang  a  scoundrel  for  a  misdemeanor;  therefore 
the  moment  Mr.  Hawes  was  indicted  he  ^i^as  safe  from  justice. 

The  misdemeanor  of  man-slaughter  in  a  prison  was  tried  at 
last  in  open  court  at  the  county  assize.  The  uiendly  prosecutor 
brought  as  few  witnesses  to  Mr.  Hawes's  misdemecuiors  —  or 
shall  we  say  breaches  of  etiquette  —  as  possible.  I  cannot  find 
that  any  of  the  sufferers  by  his  little  misconduct  were  brought 
into  court;  yet  they  might  have  been;  they  were  not  all  dead. 
Like  soldiers  in  battle ,  there  were  nine  wounded  for  every  one 
killed.  The  prosecution  seems  to  have  been  rested  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  prisoner's  servants  and  confederates.  Whether 
this  arrangement  was  taken  at  the  express  request  of  the  pri- 
soner or  originated  with  his  friendly  antagonists  I  don't  know. 

The  move  failed.  The  case  was  unburkable.  On  the  evi- 
dence of  servants  and  sympathising  confederates,  out  came  the 
man-slaughters  and  boy-slaughters  and  hellish  cruelties  of  him 
who  had  forgotten  propriety  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  poor  help- 
less powerless  creatures ,  whose  sacred  lives  the  sacred  law  had 
committed  into  his  all-powerful  all-responsible  hand.  Feebly 
attacked  by  the  prosecution,  he  was  defended  with  spirit  by  his 
own  counsel,  wno  addressed  himself,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the 
old  prejudices  and  anile  confusion  of  ide&s  that  had  so  often 
done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  folly  and  falsehood. 

"Prisoners  are  the  scum  of  the  earth.  It  was  only  human 
refuse  the  defendant  had  destroyed.  Prisoners  sure  a  desperate 
class ;  violence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  them  from  vio- 
lence.   The  man  had  but  strained  a  necessary  severity;   his 
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fault,  if  any,  was  excess  of  zeal  and  too  ardent  love  of  disci- 
pline," etc.,  etc.;  and  if  the  jury  and  the  audience  had  had 
only  heads  to  jud^e  the  case  with,  Mr.  l^rgeant  Eitherside 
might  have  hoodwmked  them  with  these  time-honoured  false- 
hoods and  confusions  of  ideas.  But  they  had  hearts ,  and  their 
hearts  enlightened  their  heads.  They  caught  the  true  features 
of  the  massacre  by  instinct,  and  astounded  by  their  emotion  the 
cold  hearts  and  muddy  understandings  that  had  up  to  this  point 
dealt  with  the  case  but  never  grasped  it. 

Then  came  another  phenomenon  of  this  strange  business. 
The  judge  instead  of  completing  the  case  and  taking  his  share 
in  the  day's  business  (as  the  counsel  and  the  jury  had  theirs)  by 
passing  sentence  on  the  evidence  and  <mi  the  spot,  deferred  his 
judgment. 

Kow  this  was  an  act  opposed  to  the  custom  of  English  courts 
in  criminal  cases.   A  judge  is  a  slave  of  precedents. 

Why  then  did  the  slave  of  precedent  defy  precedent? 

We  shall  see. 

Three  mortal  months  after  the  trial  ibe  promised  judgment 
was  pronounced.  Where?  In  London,  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  jiury  and  the  public  that  had  heard  the  evidence.  The  judg- 
ment was  not  only  deferred,  it  was  transferred.  Thus  two 
objects  were  gained :  the  honest  heart  of  the  public  had  time  to 
cool,  fresh  events  in  an  eventful  age  had  displaced  the  meBEioiy 
of  murdered  Josephs  and  his  fellow  martyrs,  and  so  the  pn- 
soner-slayer  was  to  be  shuffled  away  safe  unnoticed,  and  the 
absence  secured  of  the  English  public  from  a  judgment  which 
the  judge  knew  would  insult  their  hearts  and  consciences. 

The  judgment  thus  smuggled  into  law,  delivered  on  the  sly 
before  a  handful  of  people  who  could  not  iudge  the  judgment 
because  they  were  not  the  people  that  had  heard  the  evidence.* 
This  judgment  what  was  it  when  it  came? 

*  This  deferring  and  transferring  of  a  judgment  was  unconstitutional. 
No  English  judge  has  a  right  to  try  a  man  in  one  locality  and  judge  him  in 
another.  Such  a  mutilation  of  a  jndicial  proceeding  is  opposed  to  all 
recent  precedent,  and  to  the  apirit  o(  English  law:  for  its  effect  ia 
clandestine  judgment.  Since  it  matters  little  whether  the  doors  are  closed 
upon  the  people  altogether,  or  the  judge  runs  away  from  the  people  who 
have  heard  the  evidence,  and  delivers  it  on  the  sly  in  a  distant  corner. 
Both  these  tricks  are  evasions  of  publicity.  The  law  does  not  acI(now> 
ledge  the  readers  of  *'The  Times**  as  the  people  before  whom  trials  are 
conducted  and  verdicts  thereon  delivered.  Mot  the  reader  of  the  evidence 
abridged  for  sale,  but  the  hearer  of  the  evidence  in  all  its  purity  is  the 
public  recognized  by  the  law;  and  this  public  that  judge  evaded.    It  wa« 
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It  was  the  sort  of  thing  this  trickery  had  led  discerning  men 
to  expect. 

It  was  three  months'  imprisonment! 

Three  months*  imprisonment  for  prisoner -slaughter,  for 
destroying  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  for  destroying  creatures 
from  whom  the  law  has  taken  self-defence,  presuming  that 
of  all  men  its  own  officers  would  be  incapable  of  abusing  that 
circumstance  to  their  destruction. 

Three  months'  imprisonment  for  man-slaughter  in  its  worst 
and  blackest  and  most  heartless  and  cowar^  form,  except 
infanticide.  For  to  compare  beast  with  beast,  the  savage  who 
tortures  a  woman  to  death  attacks  a  creature  who  though  weak 
has  some  defence,  and  encounters  the  opinion  of  all  mankind; 
but  the  caitiff  who  destroys  a  prisoner  attacks  a  creature  who 
has  no  defence  at  all,  a  man  prostrate  already  under  a  great  and 
pitiful  calamity,  and  has  the  prejudices  of  all  the  thoughtless  to 
back  him  in' his  cowardly  attack. 

This  judgment  rested  on  two  main  blunders.  The  law  with- 
draws its  protection  from  a  malefactor  while  actually  engaged 
in  illegal  acts,  but  at  any  other  moment  it  protects  his  person 
and  property  as  impartially  as  it  does  yoiurs  and  mine. 

For  mstance  if  a  burglar  breaks  mto  my  house  I  may  then 
and  there  cut  him  down  like  a  dog.  If  a  pickpocket  puts  his 
hand  in  my  pocket  I  may  knock  him  down  Uke  a  bullock.  But 
if  I  break  into  a  notorious  felon's  house  and  rob  him,  I  am  just 
as  great  a  felon  in  the  law's  eye  as  if  I  so  robbed  an  honest 
citizen;  and  so  I  am  if  I  attack  a  burglar's  or  a  pickpocket's 
person  and  life  at  any  moment  when  he  is  not  feloniously  en- 
gaged. I  am  none  the  less  a  villain  in  the  law's  clear  eye  be- 
cause my  villainy  is  aimed  at  an  habitual  villain.    And  here  the 

an  act  of  great  weight  and  clanger  if  not  checked,  for  it  was  a  retrograde 
step  in  law,  in  liberty,  and  in  public  policy  and  security  for  justice. 

Open  courts  and  public  surveillance  of  all  trials  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  are  essential  to  Judicial  purity.  Not  to  know  this  is  neither  to 
have  read  history  nor  observed  .mankind. 

Above  all,  open  courts  arc  the  acknowledged  safeguard  of  English  sub- 
jects and  English  justice.  The  act  was  unlawful  on  yet  another  score. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  discretionary  power  of  judges.  No  judge  has  a  right 
to  postpone  his  acts  of  justice  unreasonably,  or  to  expose  justice  un- 
necessarily to  risks  and  accidents.  Suppose  this  old  man  had  died  during 
the  three  months  he  so  rashly  interposed  between  the  body  and  head  of  a 
Judicial  proceeding.  Why  not?  Death  takes  noodles  as  well  as  the  wise. 
All  that  horse-hair  cannot  always  keep  out  a  little  death,  any  more  than  It 
can  a  great  deal  of  jocose  levity  and  sheer  stupidity. 
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law  is  not  only  just  but  expedient,  for  were  such  fatal  partialities 
once  admitted,  we  should  soon  advance  from  doing  acts  of  vil- 
lainy upon  villains  to  calling  any  one  a  villain  whom  we  wished 
to  wrong,  and  then  wronj»;ing  him. 

For  want  of  comprehending  the  above  plain  distinction 
judge  muddlehead  condemned  a  murderer  of  non-oJGfending 
malefactors  to  three  months*  imprisonment. 

The  second  fallacy  was  a  parallel  one. 

"Prisoners  are  under  the  lash  of  the  law,  therefore  they 
cannot  be  so  completely  under  its  shield  as  other  citizens 
are." 

\Miy  not? 

This  was  an  unfortunate  assumption ,  for  they  happen  to  be 
one  shade  more  sacred  than  the  good  citizen. 

The  good  citizen  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  but  the 
prisoner  is  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  law. 

The  good  citizen  has  the  law  and  his  own  hands  to  protect 
him. 

The  prisoner  the  law  only  —  his  hands  are  tied. 

The  good  citizen  is  protected  from  violence  only  by  general 
laws. 

But  the  prisoner  by  general  laws  and  by  a  specific  act  of  the 
law,  viz.  by  his  sentence ;  that  sentence,  by  determining  precisely 
what  violence  or  suffering  he  is  to  suffer,  expressly  excludes  all 
lawless  violence. 

It  is  hard  that  I  must  come  with  such  primitive  remarks  as 
these  after  the  steps  of  a  judge.  I  should  not  have  needed  to 
after  a  lawyer. 

A  penal  sentence  has  two  ends  in  view  —  public  example, 
and  the  correation  and  if  possible  amendment  of  the  culprit. 

Now  as  far  as  public  example  was  concerned  this  sentence 
might  be  compressed  in  two  words. 

FiatC/1':des!! 

But  perhaps  the  other  end  might  be  gained  by  it.  Three 
months  m  a  separate  cell  would  at  least  snow  this  Hawes  the 
horrors  of  that  punishment,  to  whose  horrors  he  had  added  un- 
lawful cruelties;  and  by  enlightening  his  understanding  awaken 
his  conscience,  and  improve  his  heart. 

Honest  man ,  honest  woman,  who  have  burned  or  wept  with 
me  over  these  poor  victims,  you  are  not  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
British  hireling. 

They  sent  the  man-slayer  not  to  a  separate  cell,  not  to  a 
h  is  never  loo  late  to  metid,  11,  24 
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penal  prison  at  all,  they  sent  him  to  the  most  luxurious  debtors' 
prison  in  Europe,  and  turned  this  tiger  loose  among  the  extra- 
vagant, the  confiding,  and  the  merely  unfortunate.    Among 

THESE  —  not  among  CRIMINALS  —  WAS  THE  PLACE  THEY 
ASSIGNED  THE  PRISONER-SLAYER. 

The  vermin  thought  they  were  in  the  dark  and  could  do  any- 
thing now  with  impunity.  Nobody  will  track  our  steps  any 
fiirther  than  the  want-of-judgment-seat,  thought  they,  and  I 
confess  that  I  for  one  was  weak  enough  to  track  them  no  further. 
Fools !  They  had  heard  of  God's  eye  to  which  the  datkness  is  no 
darkness,  but  did  not  believe  it;  but  He  saw  and  revealed  it  to 
me  by  one  of  those  things  that  men  call  strange  accidents. 

He  revealed  to  me  too,  that  the  debtors  in  that  prison  shrank 
with  horror  from  this  cruel  insult,  and  from  the  horrible  com- 
panion attempted  to  be  forced  upon  them,  and  so  they  virtually 
altered  his  sentence  to  separate  confinement  by  refusing  au 
communication  with  him.  ^e  men  were  composed  of  e^g 
men,  silly  men,  reckless  men,  improvident  men,  unfortunate 
men,  scampish  men;  but  they  were  not  utterly  heartless,  or  lost 
to  all  feeling  of  self-respect  and  public  morality. 

"  Que  voulez  vous?  This  was  a  portion  of  the  public:  not  a 
bright  sample,  but  still  a  portion  of  the  public,  and  therefore  a 
god  in  intellect  and  in  morals  compared  with  our  hirelings. 

It  now  remains  for  me,  who  am  a  public  functionary  though 
not  a  hireling,  to  do  the  rest  of  my  duty. 

1  revoke  that  sentence  with  all  the  blunders  on  which  it  was 
founded.  Instead  of  becoming  as  other  judicial  decisions  do  a 
precedent  for  future  judges,  it  shall  be  a  beacon  they  shall 
avoid.  It  shall  lie  among  the  decisions  of  lawyers,  but  it  shall 
never  mix  with  them.  R  shall  stand  alone  m  all  its  oblique 
pity,  its  straightforward  cruelty  and  absurdity;  and  no  judge 
shall  dare  copy  it  while  I  am  alive;  for  if  he  does,  I  swear  to 
him  by  the  God  that  made  me ,  that  all  I  have  yet  said  is  to  what 
I  will  print  of  him  as  a  lady's  whip  to  a  thresner's  flail.  I  pro- 
mise hun  on  my  honour  as  a  writer  and  no  hirelinff ,  that  I  will 
buy  a  sheet  of  paper  as  big  as  a  ham-door ,  and  nail  nim  to  it  by 
his  name  as  we  nail  a  pole-cat  by  the  throat.  I  will  take  him  by 
one  ear  to  Calcutta,  and  fi:om  Calcutta  to  Sydney;  and  by  the 
other  from  London  vicl  Liverpool  to  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  sun  shall  never  set  upon  his  gibbet,  and  when  his  bones  are 
rotten  his  shame  shall  live  —  Ay!  though  he  was  thirty  years 
upon  the  bench  posterity  shall  know  little  about  his  name,  and 
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eel  nothing  about  it  but  this  —  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  muddle- 
head,  who  gained  and  merited  my  loathing,  my  horror,  and  my 
scorn! 

The  civilized  races,  and  I  their  temporary  representative, 
revoke  that  sentence  from  the  rising  to  tne  setting  sun  in  every 
land  where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken. 

We  pity  not  the  murderer  but  the  poor  murdered  child, 
driven  to  death  by  tortures  without  a  parallel  in  modern  Eng- 
land —  driven  to  death  in  spite  of  all  those  strong  instincts 
which,  while  the  bodjr  is  yet  growing,  fight  in  the  heart  against 
its  unnatural  destruction.  Kndi  we  lay  down  for  the  guidance 
of  her  Majesty's  judges  in  all  future  cases  this  plain  axiom  of  a 
law  which  has  no  muddle-headed  partialities:  That  slaughter 
Committed  on  a  felon  not  actually  engaged  in  felony  is  felony. 
That  a  prisoner  under  penal  sentence  is  at  least  as  much  under 
the  shield  of  the  law  as  is  an  honest  citizen.  That  the  gaoler 
whodestroyshishelplessprisoner  by  starvation,  violence,  soli- 
tary confinement,  slow  tortures,  etc.,  and  the  father  who  destroys 
his  child  by  similar  means,  are  one  felon  of  the  Brownrigge 
school. 

To  this  we  add  as  a  corollary,  that  the  judges  who  hanged 
Brownrigge  in  England ,  and  the  judges  who  hanged  the  gaoler 
in  Paris  for  Hawes*s  offence  on  a  smaller  scale,  knew  their 
business  and  did  their  duty,  and  acted  upon  a  truer  and  wiser 
humanity  than  that  which  tells  a  class.of  men  who  hold  so  many 
little-valued  lives  in  their  hands  in  dark  places  not  inspectea 
by  the  public  —  that  they  may  kill  without  being  killed  for  it. 
Our  verdict  is  —  *Non  fiat  csedes  in  tenebrosis  locis.'  Let  not 
slaughter  be  done  in  dark  places.  And  that  verdict  we  will  find 
means  to  enforce  if  need  be. 

And  now  let  us  turn  our  backs  on  muddle-heads  and  hire- 
lings and  soothe  our  vexed  souls  and  end  in  pure  air  among  the 
daisies. 

It  is  nine  in  the  evening.  A  little  party  is  collected  of  faJtaers 
and  their  wives  and  daughters.  Mrs.  George  Fielding  rises  and 
says,  "Now  1  must  go  home."  Kemonstrance  of  hostess. 
"  George  will  be  at  home  by  now.'* 

"  Well,  wait  tiU  he  comes  for  you." 

"  Oh,  he  won't  come,  for  fear  of  shortening  my  pleasure." 

Susan  then  explains  that  George  is  so  fullish  that  he  never 
will  go  into  the  house  when  she  10  not  in  it.    "And  here  is  a 
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drizzle  come  on ,  and  there  he  will  be  sitting  out  m  it  I  know  if 
I  dan't  go  and  drive  him  in." 

Events  justify  the  prediction.  The  good  wife  finds  her 
husband  sitting  on  the  gate  kicking  his  heels  quite  contented 
and  peaceable,  only  he  would  not  pay  the  house  the  compliment 
of  going  into  it  when  she  was  not  there  He  told  her  once  he 
looked  on  it  as  no  better  than  a  coal-hole  when  she  was  not 
shining  up  and  down  it.  —  ISB.  They  have  been  some  years 
married.  A  calm  but  very  tender  conjugal  love  sita,at  this  in- 
nocent hearth. 

George  has  made  a  great  concession  for  an  Englishman. 
He  has  solemnly  deposited  before  witnesses  his  sobriquet  of 
*' Unlucky  George,"  not  (he  was  careful  to  explain)  because  he 
found  the  great  nugget,  no/ because  the  meadow  he  bought  in 
Bathurst  for  two  hundred  pounds  has  just  been  sold  by  Ro- 
binson for  twelve  thousand  pounds,  but  on  account  of  his  being 
Susan's  husband. 

And  Susan  is  very  happy.  Besides  the  pleasure  of  loving 
and  being  loved,  she  is  in  her  place  in  creation.  The  class  of 
Woman  (a  very  large  one) ,  to  which  she  belongs,  comes  into  the 
world  to  make  others  happy.  Susan  is  skilful  at  this  and  very 
successful.  She  makes  everybody  happy  round  her,  *'and  that, 
is  .Nv>  pleasant."  She  makes  the  man  she  loves  happy,  and  tEat 
is  delightful. 

My  reader  shall  laugh,  at  her:  my  unfriendly  critic  shall 
sneer  at  her.  As  a  heroine  of  a  novel  she  deserves  it:  but  I 
hope  for  their  own  sakes  neither  will  undervalue  the  original  in 
their  passage  through  life.  These  average  women  are  not  the 
spice  of  fiction,  but  they  are  the  salt  of  real  life. 

William  Fielding  is  god-father  to  Susan's  little  boy. 

He  can  stand  by  his  brother's  side  and  look  without  com- 
punction on  Anne  Fielding's  grave,  and  think  without  an  un- 
manly shudder  of  his  own. 


THE  END. 
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